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Preface 


HE  compilation  of  biographical  data  of  the  fathers  of  American  dental 


surgery  was  begun  by  the  author  in  1900.    Their  first  published  ap- 


A  pearance  was  in  The  Dental  Review  (Vol.  XVI,  March,  1902,  P.  246). 
In  the  same  issue  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson  editorially  says  of  them,  "Beginning  in 
this  issue  of  The  Dental  Review  we  purpose  publishing  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  prominent  men  of  the  past  connected  with  the  profession  of  den- 
tistry together  with  their  portraits.  A  sketch  will  appear  each  month,  and  we 
predict  that  they  will  make  most  interesting  reading.  They  are  from  the 
able  pen  of  Dr.  Burton  L.  Thorpe,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  spent  much  time  and 
energy  in  gathering  together  the  necessary  data,  and  who  is  especially  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  Dr.  Thorpe  brings  an  enthusiasm  into  this  effort  which 
must  make  for  success  so  far  as  a  faithful  and  vivid  presentation  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  leading  men  of  the  profession  is  concerned.  We  promise 
a  rare  treat  to  our  readers,  such  as  is  not  often  afforded  them  in  the  pages  of 
dental  periodical  literature.*'  The  following  issue  (April)  he  also  says  editor- 
ially, "It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  note  the  lively  interest  being  taken 
in  the  'Historical  Sketches'  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  in  The  Dental  Review.  It  is  a 
healthy  sign  when  dentists  are  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  the  men 
who  gave  an  impetus  to  the  early  development  of  the  profession,  and  the  time 
seems  propitious  for  placing  on  record  the  chief  events  in  the  professional 
careers  of  those  pioneers,  etc." 

These  sketches  appeared  monthly  in  The  Denial  Revieiv  until  the  March 
issue,  1904,  when  the  author  became  Associate  Editor  of  The  Dental  Brief,  in 
which  journal  they  have  appeared  monthly  to  December  issue  1908.  To  these 
already  published,  twenty-nine  unpublished  sketches  have  been  added  for  this 
volume.  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  those  who 
have  so  generously  assisted  him  in  this  compilation  by  furnishing  data,  illus- 
trations, etc.  His  especial  thanks  are  herewith  given  to  Drs.  Wm.  H.  True- 
man  of  Philadelphia  (himself  an  encyclopedia  on  dental  history),  also  to  Dr. 
Chas.  McManus,  Chairman  Committee  on  History,  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, Hartford,  Conn.,  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  the  late  Dr.  Jonathan  Taft, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  for  the  use  of  his  library  of  periodic  dental  liter- 
ature, and  to  all  others  who  have  assisted  in  this  collation. 


3605  Lindell  Boulevard, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Burton  Lee  Thorpe 


Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  was  born  June  29th,  1871.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools.  Began  the  study  of  dentistry  with  a  preceptor  in  1S90.  Attended  the  Western 
Dental  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  D.D.S.,  March 
5,  1895.  Immediately  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation in  which  he,  from  the  first,  took  an  active  part,  he  served  this  society  as  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  189S-99  and  1900,  and  Avas  elected  its  President  1901.  The  same 
year  was  appointed  by  Governor  A.  ML  Dockery  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  and  in  1903  re-appointed  for  five  years,  serving  as  President  of 
the  Board  in  1903.  Elected  Vice  President  for  the  West  of  The  National  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners  1901  and  1902  and  in  1903  was  elected  President  but  resigned, 
August,  1903,  when,  assisted  by  Drs.  D.  O  M.  LeCron  and  S.  T.  Bassett  he  organized 
The  Barnes  Dental  College  of  which  he  was  the  first  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor 
of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  History.  Owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  trustees, 
he,  with  the  entire  faculty,  resigned  December,  1905,  after  two  and  a  half  years'  serv- 
ice. Dr.  Thorpe  was  the  originator  of  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress  held 
at  St.  Louis,  1904.  In  1900  he  took  the  initiative  and  presented  the  plan  of  organization 
to  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association  and  the  National  Dental  Association,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  latter  society  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  15  to  organize  the  congress 
and  did  yoeman's  work  in  assisting  making  the  congress  the  great  success  it  was.  The 
Universal  Exposition  Company  conferred  a  commemorative  diploma  and  gold  medal  on 
him  for  the  important  service  he  rendered  in  this  connection.  In  1904  he  became 
associate  editor  of  '"The  Dental  Brief,"  a  position  he  still  retains. 

In  1904  he  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary  for  five  years  of  the  Federation  Dentaire 
Internationale  and  one  of  a  committee  of  five  delegates  to  the  same,  representing  the 
National  Dental  Association  of  the  U.  S.  to  assist  in  organizing  the  Fifth  International 
Dental  Congress  at  Berlin.  August  23-8,  1909.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  Jamestown 
Dental  Convention  held  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  Sept.  10-12  1907,  and  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  its  Committee  on  Organization.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  1906-7-8  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  History  of  the  same,  Sec- 
retary of  the  International  Dental  Federation,  Commission  on  History,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  History  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association,  Chairman  Committee  on 
History  St.  Louis  Society  of  Dental  Science,  and  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
History  Club  and  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress  Committee  on  History. 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Dental  Science  1905.  Organizer  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Auxiliary  Supreme  Chapter  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity.  Mem- 
ber of  The  National  Dental  Association,  American  Medical  Association,  Missouri  State 
Dental  Association,  St.  Louis  Society  Dental  Science,  St.  Loxiis  Dental  Society.  Honor- 
ary member  of  the  Kansas.  Colorado.  Virginia,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Southern  Illinois  Dental 
Societies.  Delta  Sigma  Delta  and  Interstate  Dental  Fraternities. 

Received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Barnes  University  1904. 

Married  December  4,  1895,  at  Gallatin,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Berta  Scott. 

From  his  entrance  into  dentistry  he  became  interested  in  the  profession's  history 
and  has  spent  his  odd  moments  in  collecting  historical  data,  photographs  and  relics  of 
the  past..  In  1902  he  began  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  on  the  pioneers  of  Amer- 
ican dentistry  published  monthly  in  "The  Dental  Review."  appearing  until  1904,  then 
appearing  monthly  until  1909  in  "The  Dental  Brief."  He  is  author  of  volume  on  "The 
Founders  and  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association." 

The  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  dental  profession  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Thorpe 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  March  31,  1909,  when  he  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  National  Dental  Association.  E.  P.  D. 
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Biographical  History 


Of  Pioneer  American  Dentists  and  Their  Successors 
By  Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  evolution  of  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry  is  second  in  magnitude  to 
no  other  profession  in  the  scientific  world. 

In  the  onward  march  of  professional  progress  it  is  well  to  review  the  re- 
sults accomplished  in  the  past  and  think  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  real 
makers  of  dental  history ;  they  who  have  made  smooth  the  road  we  now  travel. 
These  men  had  to  overcome  the  early  prejudices  of  the  public  and  the  jeal- 
ousies of  their  fellow  craftsmen,  but  by  honest  endeavor  and  professional  pride 
they  succeeded  in  placing  dentistry  in  the  sphere  to  which  it  belongs — lifting 
it  from  the  vocation  of  the  barber,  blacksmith  and  charlatan  tooth-tinker,  to 
that  of  the  high  and  honored  calling  of  artist,  scientist  and  healer. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  historical  sketches  of  the  forefathers  of  den- 
tistry and  their  successors,  is  to  give  an  authentic  biography  of  men  who  have 
been  both  pioneers,  patriots  and  pathfinders  in  early  days,  from  the  birth  of 
the  profession,  down  through  the  years,  that  we  of  the  present  time,  and  those 
to  follow,  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  their  environments,  their  sacrifices, 
and  also  the  great  good  they  accomplished. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  tritely  said :  "In  all  epochs  of  the  world's  history  we 
shall  find  the  great  man  to  have  been  the  indispensable  savior  of  his  epoch — 
the  lightning  without  which  the  fuel  never  would  have  been  burnt.  The 
history  of  the  world  was  the  biography  of  great  men." 

These  words  are  applicable  to  the  dental  profession.  Tradition  and  facts 
are  both  correct,  that  the  early  practitioners  of  our  craft  were  the  barber, 
blacksmith  and  traveling  tinker,  who  crudely  practiced  the  dental  art  as  a 
"side  line"  to  their  respective  callings.  This  continued  from  the  time  of 
Christ  until  about  1839,  when,  by  the  process  of  evolution  a  few  men  follow- 
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ing  the  calling  of  dentistry  realized  the  needs  of  converting  the  craft  into  a 
profession.  About  this  time  "the  great  men,"  who  have  since  proven  to  be 
the  saviors  of  American  dentistry,  and  eventually  have  influenced  and  devel- 
oped the  dentistry  of  the  world,  appeared  in  form  of  Horace  H.  Hayden  and 
Chapin  A.  Harris,  both  ripe  in  years  of  practice  and  possessed  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  better  their  chosen  calling.  Their  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  such 
men  as  Eleazar  Parmly,  Solyman  Brown,  Amos  Westcott,  Elisha  Townsend 
and  others,  who  were  masters  of  more  talents  than  simply  being  skillful  den- 
tists. To  know  our  profession's  history  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  our  great  men,  who,  by  their  personality  and  manifold  talents, 
brought  our  calling  out  of  chaos,  divorcing  it  from  a  trade  and  marrying  it  to 
a  science. 

No  matter  what  a  man's  work,  he  must  have  some  recreative  diversion, 
some  fad  or  hobby,  before  he  can  be  considered  a  broad-minded,  well-informed 
man.  Some  one  has  said,  "Before  a  man  knows  his  own  language  he  must 
master  another."  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  has  well  said  that 
"We  judge  the  range  and  excellence  of  every  man's  abilities  by  their  play  out- 
side the  task  by  which  he  earns  his  livelihood.  Does  he  merely  work,  or  does 
he  also  look  abroad  and  plan  ?  Does  he,  at  least,  enlarge  the  thing  he  handles  ? 
No  task,  rightly  done,  is  truly  private. 

"It  is  part  of  the  world's  work.  The  subtle  and  universal  connections  of 
things  are  what  the  truly  educated  man,  be  he  man  of  science,  man  of  letters, 
or  a  statesman,  must  keep  always  in  his  thoughts,  if  he  would  fit  his  work  to 
the  work  of  the  world.  His  adjustment  is  as  important  as  his  energy/'  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  that  poet  of  nature,  said : 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours — 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon." 

The  really  great  men  in  dentistry  had  other  things  outside  of  their  pro- 
fession with  which  they  garnished  their  talents,  and  that,  as  a  recreative  di- 
version, took  their  thoughts  off  the  monotony  and  humdrum  of  "shop." 

They  would  have  been  great  in  any  other  walk  of  life:  they  would  have 
illumined  any  other  calling. 

Besides  being  great  dentists,  some  have  been  famous  as  scientists,  artists, 
musicians,  sculptors,  orators,  naturalists,  poets,  actors,  soldiers,  philanthro- 
pists and  humanitarians.    Had  they  devoted  equal  time  to  any  calling  that 
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they  did  to  dentistry,  who  can  question  that  they  would  have  beta  equally  ac- 
complished in  other  arts  as  they  were  in  dentistry  ? 

Nearly  all  the  men  who  stand  out  pre-eminent  had  some  other  line  of  work 
as  a  fad  or  hobby,  in  which  they  excelled,  that  made  them  better  citizens  and 
greater  ornaments  to  the  profession.  To  view  "the  other  side"  of  their  lives 
is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  To  know  what  we  are,  we  must  realize  from 
whence  we,  as  a  profession,  came.  In  the  following  sketches  it  is  the  writer's 
object  to  present  these  men  from  "the  other  side,"  viz.,  the  artistic  side,  that 
has  illumined  their  careers,  both  personally  and  professionally  as  well  as  to 
recite  their  professional  accomplishments  and  contributions. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  just  who  was  the  first  to  practice  the  dental  art  in 
America.  Isaac  Greenwood,  a  native  of  Boston,  is  credited  as  being  "a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  ivory  and  wood  turner,  umbrella  manufacturer 
and  dentist"  in  Boston  about  1750,  following  all  these  professions  at  the  same 
time.  Record  also  says  "be  made  the  first  electrical  machine  for  Benjamin 
Franklin."  It  is  probable  he  carved  some  crude  artificial  substitute  for  the 
lost  human  teeth  out  of  hippopotamus  and  other  bone  substances,  as  also  did 
Paul  Revere,  the  Revolutionary  hero,  who  was  a  Boston  gold  and  silversmith. 
Early  professional  records  say  that  in  October,  1766,  Mr.  Robert  Woofendale 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  that  he  was  an  educated  dentist,  having  been 
instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Berdmore,  a  dentist  to  George  III.  He  practiced 
in  New  York  and  later  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  "Pennsylvania  Chronical  and 
Universal  Advertiser,"  April  6,  1767,  the  following  advertisement  appears: 

EOBEET  WOOFENDALE, 
Lately  from  London,  but  last  from  New  York,  Surgeon  Dentist,  (who  was  in- 
structed by  Thomas  Berdmore,  Esq;  operator  of  the  teeth  to  his  Britannic  Majesty) 
begs  leave  to  inform  the  public,  that  he  performs 

ALL  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  TEETH, 

gums,  and  sockets;  likewise  fixes  in  artificial  teeth,  so  as  to  escape  descernment,  and 
without  the  least  inconvenience. 

N.  B.  He  may  be  spoke  with  at  his  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Hunt 's  opposite  Mr.  Eober- 
deau's,  in  Second-street. 

Philad.  April  6,  1767. 

This  with  the  wording  slightly  changed  appeared  until  June  22,  1767. 

Meeting  with  little  encouragement  he  returned  to  England  March,  1768. 
While  in  New  York  he  made  a  double  set  of  artificial  teeth  for  Mr.  Wm.  Wal- 
ton of  New  York  City.    This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  record  of  a  full  net  of 
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teeth  made  in  America.  For  quite  a  period  no  record  of  practicing  dentist?  is 
to  be  found  until  1776,  an  account  of  one  Mr.  Whitelock  or  also  spelled  Whit- 
lock,  also  a  man  by  the  name  of  Baker,  who  was  claimed  to  be  "the  first  per- 
son ever  known  as  a  dentist  in  Philadelphia."  Little  record  is  found  of  these 
men  and  no  authentic  record  is  to  be  found  until  the  coming  of  Joseph  Lemaire, 
whom  we  may  safely  denominate  The  first  regular  American  dental  prac- 
titioner. 


LEMAIRE. 


PATRIOT  AND  PIONEER  SURGEON-DENTIST. 


Jos.  J.  F.  LeMaire 


The  first  of  the  real  heroes  to  be  considered  is  Joseph  Jean  Francois  Le- 
maire  (also  spelled  LeMair  and  LeMayeur )  — revolutionary  patriot  and  pioneer 
surgeon-dentist — born  at  Mayenne,  France,  1752. 

After  completing  his  studies  at  the  medical  school  in  Paris,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  dentistry  in  that  city.  The  rich  red  blood  of  patriotism 
flowed  in  his  veins  and  inspired  him  to  come  to  America  with  the  French  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Eochambeau,  to  assist  in  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence.  He  arrived  July  12,  1780,  and  landed  at  Newport,  where  he  be- 
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gan  surgical  and  dental  pratice  on  this  side  by  working  for  the  officers  and 
others  of  the  allied  armies. 

Lemaire  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  spoke 
highly  of  his  ability  as  a  surgeon. 

During  time  of  battle  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  bravely  opposed 
the  British  forces.  While  the  American  and  French  armies  were  in  winter 
quarters  in  1781-82  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  half  clad, 
half  fed,  and  suffering  all  the  aches  and  pains  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  incident  to 
neglect  and  exposure,  Joseph  Lemaire  labored  faithfully  to  relieve  his  comrades 
in  arms  and  the  residents  of  the  adjoining  country  of  their  dental  and  other 
pains. 

Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden  in  an  article  on  early  dentistry  in  the  first  series  of 
The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  writes:  "The  first  hints  that  were 
afforded  or  opportunities  offered  to  any  person  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
profession  were,  we  believe,  through  Lemaire." 

During  the  winter  of  1781-8,?,  Dr.  Lemaire  tutored  two  fellow  patriots  in 
the  art  of  dentistry.  One  a  fellow-countryman,  James  Gardette,  aged  twenty- 
live  ;  the  other  an  American,  J osiah  Flagg,  eighteen  years  of  age,  both  of  whom 
afterward  proved  a  credit  to  American  dentistrv. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  gave  instruction  to  a  Mr. 
Spence  and  several  others.  He  was  the  first  and  original  American  dental  pre- 
ceptor and  his  coming  marked  the  commencement  of  dentistry  as  a  profession 
in  America. 

Lemaire's  skill  tended  toward  surgical  work  and  his  main  specialty  was 
the  transplanting  of  teeth,  which  operation  he  introduced  in  America.  Record 
states  that  he  was  unsuccessful  with  this  operation  during  the  time  of  the  war, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  poor  state  of  health  of  his  patients,  from  exposure. 
In  the  winter  of  17  81-82  record  further  states  Lemaire  "transplanted  over  one 
hundred  teeth  and  not  one  succeeded." 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  went  to  New  York,  vdiere  he  remained  but  a 
short  time.  He  located  in  Philadelphia  in  1784  and  advertised  that  "six 
inonths  previous  he  had  successfully  transplanted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  teeth"  and  that  he  also  "carved  artificial  teeth  from  blocks  of  ivory." 

Another  announcement  of  Lemaire's  reads  as  follows :  "Doctor  LEMAIRE, 
DENTIST,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  transplanting  of  TEETH  in  New 
York,  proposes  to  be  in  Philadelphia  the  latter  end  of  September,  where  he  will 
remain  some  time.    The  time  of  his  arrival  and  the  place  of  his  abode  will 
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be  advertised  in  the  newspaper." — Pennsylvania  Gazette,  September  8-15-22, 
1784. 

In  "Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia",  we  find  stated:  "Dr.  Lemaire  had 
great  success  and  went  off  with  much  of  our  Patricians  money." 

In  1784,  Lemaire  inserted  an  advertisement  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
offering  "two  guineas  each  for  sound  teeth  to  be  obtained  from  persons  dis- 
posed to  sell  their  front  teeth  or  any  of  them."  These  teeth  were  used  on  plates 
and  to  be  transplanted.  It  is  also  recorded  that  "several  respectable  ladies  had 
them  (their  natural  teeth)  implanted"  and  they  were,  in  some  cases  "two 
months  before  they  could  eat  with  them." 

He  practiced  in  Philadelphia  until  the  fall  of  1786  and  then  went  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  remained  in  practice  a  year  or  more.  His  former  student, 
James  Gardette,  writes  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Recorder  in  1827  "Mr.  Le- 
maire, with  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  dentist,  had  transplanted  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  teeth  in  this  city,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  the  years  1785 
and  1786,  as  he  told  me  himself,  at  Baltimore,  in  the  fall  of  the  last-mentioned 
year;  and  that  of  all  these  transplanted  teeth  not  one  succeeded !  Some  became 
firm  and  lasted,  more  or  less  so,  for  two  years,  in  the  sockets  in  which  they 
had  been  inserted;  but  those  cases  were  very  rare." 

Characteristic  of  his  nationality  he  was  possessed  of  a  genial  nature  and 
was  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  a  courteous  and  cultured  gentle- 
man, eminently  proficient  in  his  calling. 

In  1787  Lemaire  returned  to  his  native  land  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
dentistry  at  Paris,  where  he  was  known  as  a  studious  investigator  and  pains- 
taking workman.  It  was  here  he  developed  his  latent  talent  for  writing  and 
contributed  some  valuable  works  to  the  profession's  literature. 

In  1812  he  wrote  and  published  his  first  work,  "The  Ladies'  Dentist,"  other 
editions  of  which  were  published  in  1818-1824-1833. 

In  181G,  "A  Manual  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth." 

In  1821,  "A  Natural  History  and  Diseases  of  the  Human  Teeth,"  a  trans- 
lation from  the  English  work  of  Joseph  Pox. 

In  1822-24,  "A  Treatise  on  Dental  Physiology  and  Pathology." 

Some  writers  have  stated  that  Lemaire  was  the  first  practicing  dentist  in 
America.  This  statement  is  erroneous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  (Robert)  Woof- 
endale  an  English  dentist,  arrived  in  1766  and  divided  his  time  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  twelve  years  before  Lemaire's  com- 
ing.   There  is  also  record  of  other  dentists  about  Lemaire's  time  Isaac  Green- 
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wood  of  England,  located  at  Boston  and  one  Whitlock,  also  from  England, 
arrived  and  practiced  in  the  New  England  colonies. 

When  Lemaire  located  at  Philadelphia  in  1784  he  found  practicing  there 
a  dentist  of  the  name  of  Baker,  "the  first  person  ever  known  as  a  dentist  in 
Philadelphia."  Historical  facts  are  so  meager  and  confusing  regarding  this 
matter  that  it  is  impossihle  to  tell  the  exact  time  each  of  these  early  practi- 
tioners arrived. 

The  death  of  Lemaire  occurred  at  Maisons-Alfort,  France,  1834  and  closed 
a  well-rounded  career  of  usefulness.  His  name  will  live  in  dental  history  as 
patriot  and  pioneer  surgeon-dentist,  whose  emigration  marks  the  beginning 
of  dentistry  in  America  and  also  as  being  the  first  American  Dental  pre- 
ceptor. 


( 


JOSIAH  FLAGG. 

SOLDIER,  SAILOR  AND  FIRST  NATIVE-BORN  AMERICAN  DENTIST. 

Much  has  been  written  that  is  not  true  regarding  the  forefathers  of  den- 
tistry, and  much  has  been  left  unwritten.  Many  times  tradition  or  legend  in 
history  have  taken  the  place  of  facts.  The  following  facts  are  from  notes  and 
memoranda  copied  from  the  family  records,  now  in  possession  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Josiah  Flagg  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1764.  He  was  a  son 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Josiah  Flagg  of  Elliott's  Regiment  of  the  Continental 
Army,  and  at  the  age  of  15  years  enlisted,  as  a  private,  in  his  father's  regi- 
ment, which  did  much  for  the  cause  of  American  Independence  during  the 
Revolution. 

In  the  winter  of  1781-82  this  regiment  together  with  the  French  troops 
of  Count  Rochambeau,  camped  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  was  here 
Josiah  Flagg  was  introduced,  by  his  father,  to  Joseph  Lemaire,  the  French 
surgeon-dentist,  and  obtained  from  Lemaire  instruction  in  dentistry. 

Following  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army  in  1782,  he  began  the 
practice  of  bis  profession,  at  first  as  an  itinerant,  until  1783,  when  he  located 
at  Boston,  where  he  practiced  with  success  until  1812. 

Dr.  Flagg  believed  in  letting  the  public  know  he  was  equipped  in  all  depart- 
ments of  his  art.  While  practicing  in  Boston,  in  1785,  he  issued  an  advertise- 
ment which  states:  "Dr.  Flagg  transplants  teeth,  cures  ulcers  and  eases  them 
from  pain  without  drawing;  fastens  those  that  are  loose;  mends  teeth  with  foil 
or  gold  to  be  as  lasting  and  useful  as  the  sound  teeth,  and  without  pain  in  the 
operation;  makes  artificial  teeth  and  secures  them  in  an  independent,  lasting 
and  serviceable  manner.  Sews  up  hare-lips,  and  fixes  gold  roofs  and  palates, 
greatly  assisting  the  pronunciation  and  the  swallow.  Cuts  the  defects  from  the 
teeth  and  restores  tliem  to  whiteness  and  soundness  without  saws,  files,  acids 
and  such  abusives  as  have  shamefully  crept  into  the  profession,  and  which  have 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  public.    Sells,  by  wholesale  and  retail,  denti- 
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In  later  years  lie  published  a  circular  as  follows: 


to 


Directions  by  br.  y. 

■■-  VLAGG,  to  ufc  his  Drwrif  ices, 
iiSeor  Tinctures,  (viz.)  Uft  Cold 
Water  >  and  a  burin,  every  day  after 
rubbing  the  Gums  hard  with  your 
i  ttrm  hiaed  what  wau-  can  •  Awtir  them 
clean  with  Co//  Water,  holding  the  water  in  your  mouth 
untill  the  keennefs  of  the  air  is  off  before  you  apply  it  to 
your  teeth  :  After  which  ufe  with  the  Brufti  the  war- 
ranted and  approved  Antifcorbutic  ZTlon  ctu/t,^ 

But  act  rinf«  it  off  for  fome  time  :-—  It  may  be  tifed 

ererf  day  for  the  firft  week  or  ten  days,  and  once  or  twice 
a  week  «f'-;rwards  at  difcretion  :  When  once  in 

good  order,  thare  is  no  further  need  of  a  Dentist  or- 
Medkiiac.      J/!b.    %w  -r>o*h  Me,  J#t/4*>^*' 
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JOSIAH  FLAGG, 
Surgeon  Dentift. 

Informs  (Tic  public,  that  he  praftifes  in  all  the  branches,  with  improvements.  [/.  c]  Trmf- 
planrs  both  live  and  dead  Teeth  with  greater  conveniency,  ami  gives  lefs  pain  than  heretofore 
nraftifcil  in  Europe  or  America  :— Sews  up  H.uc  Lips  ^-^Cfcires  Ulcers  s — Extracts  Teeth  and 
<b*npv,  i>V  nAinwrrhriffi  ;— T^clnltates  I  ceth  and  Gums,  that  are  much  depreciated  bv  nature, 
carclclfncfs,  acids,  or  corroding  medicine  ;— Fallens  thofc  Tccth'that  arc  loofe  ;  (unlets  waft- 
ed at  the  roots). regulates  Teeth  from  their  firit  cutting  to  prevent  leavers  and  pain  in  Chil- 
dren j  Aflifts  nature  in  the  cxtcnlion  of  the  jaus,  for  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  feconJ 

Sett,  and  prefcrves  them  in  their  natural  whitcnefs  entirely  free  from  all  fcorbutic  complaints — 
anil  when  thus  put  in  order,  and  his  directions  followed,  .which  arc  firnple)  he  engages  tl.at 
the  further  CMC  of  a  Defleifi  wdl  be  wholly  unncccfTary  ;--»Enfcs  pain  in  Teeth  «  ithout  draw- 
ing |— Stops  bleeding  in  the  Bums,  jaws  or  arteries  ;— -Line*  and  plumbs  Teeth  with  virgin 
Gold,  Fmt,  or  I.l  \n  ; — Fixes  Gold  Roof's  and  Palates,  and  artificial  Teeth  of  any  quality, 
without  injury  to  and  independent  of  the  natural  ones,  greatly  allifting  the  pronunciation  and 

tin-  (wallow,  when  injured  by  natural,  or  other  detects   A  room  lor  the  practice  with 

every  accomodation  at  his  houfe,  where  may  1«  ha  I  Dcvntbiccs  Tfindlurcs,  Teeth  an, I  Gum 
Brufhcs,  Maftics,  &c.  warranted  approved  and  adapted  to  the  various  ages  and  circumftan- 
ccs  :— Alfo  Chcw-llicks,  particularly  tifcful  in  clcanfing  the  fore  Teeth  and  preserving  a  natural, 
and  beautiful  whiten)  fs  ;  which  Medicirc  and  Chcw-fticks  arc  to  be  lold  wholelalc  and  re- 
tail, that  they  may  be  more  extenfivcly  ufcfull. 

*»•  Dr.  FL.AGG,  has  a  method  to  lurnilh  thofc  Ladies  and  GcntLmcn,  or  Children  with 
artificial  Teeth,  Gold  GurM,  Roofs,  or  Palates,  that  arc  at  a  difUncc  and  cannot  aftend  him 
pcdbnally. 

13-  CASH  Given 
Jot  Handfamc  and  Healthy  Live  Teztv, 
It    No.    47,    Neulmrj-Strect,    BOSTON,    (1796. > 


Original  Copy  of  Josiah  Flagg's  Advertisement. 
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f rices,  tinctures,  chew-sticks,  mastics,  teeth  and  gum  brushes,  suitable  for  every 
age,  complaint  and  climate,  with  directions  for  their  use." 

From  the  foregoing  record  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Flagg  was  one  of  the 
first  to  use  gold  foil  in  the  filling  of  teeth  in  the  United  States,  and  also  one 
of  the  first  oral  surgeons  of  his  time.  He  possessed  much  mechanical  ability 
and  was  recognized  for  his  ingenious  methods  in  operating.  Credit  is  given 
him  for  being  one  of  the  earliest  "to  drill  into  the  pulp  cavity  to  relieve  dis- 
tress caused  from  a  dead  pulp."  This  operation  was  at  that  time  called  "pulp 
tapping." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  Flagg's  patriotism  got  the  better  of 
him  and  he  enlisted  in  the  naval  service,  shortly  after  to  be  captured  by  the 
British  and  taken  to  England  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  While  on  parole  he  prac- 
ticed dentistry  in  London  during  1813-14  and  15. 

In  England  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  distinguished  surgeon,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  and  in  pursuit  of  farther  knowledge  of  his  profession  and  the 
desire  to  master  the  methods  of  instruction  used  by  the  medical  teachers  of 
London  he  frequently  attended  the  lectures  and  clinics  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  at 
Guy's  Hospital. 

On  one  of  these  oceassions,  Sir  Astley  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
tract a  bicuspid  root  turned  to  Mr.  Flagg,  who  was  with  him  on  the  platform, 
and  said,  "Perhaps  our  American  friend,  who  is  a  skillful  dentist  can  assist 
us  in  this  dilemma."  Flagg  arose  bowing  to  the  teacher  and  the  class,  as  he 
produced  from  his  pockets  a  graver  (such  as  is  used  these  days  by  jewelers  who 
do  engraving)  his  favorite  tooth  extracting  instrument,  which  he  thrust  be- 
tween the  root  and  the  alveolus  so  deftly  that  the  obdurate  root  flew  from  its 
socket  half  across  the  room.  Prof.  Cooper  was  astonished.  Thanking  Mr. 
Flagg  he  said  to  the  class,  "Gentlemen,  that  was  a  marvelous  feat,  a  most 
marvelous  feat." 

When  the  lecture  was  finished,  Sir  Astley  again  thanked  Flagg  for  his 
skill  and  asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  a  friend,  who  was  a  portrait  painter, 
as  he  wished  to  have  his  likeness  painted. 

The  print  that  illustrates  this  sketch  is  from  that  water-color  painting 
and  shows  Flagg  with  his  graver  in  hand.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  we  would  not  have  had  an  authentic  likeness  of 
Josiah  Flagg,  as  a  traditional  miniature  of  70  or  80  years  ago,  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  an  aunt  then  70  or  more  years  old,  has  disappeared. 

Josiah  Flagg  was  a  giant  in  intellect,  skill  and  stature.  He  was  much  above 
the  usual  height,  massive,  weighing  over  three  hundred  pounds,  yet  well  pro- 
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portioned  and  graceful  in  his  movements.  He  had  a  kind,  jovial  disposition 
and  was  a  gentleman  in  all  the  word  implies.  His  ready  wit  and  humor  made 
him  appreciated  wherever  his  lot  was  cast. 

At  the  close  of  the  "War  of  1812"  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  a 
few  hours  before  his  expected  landing  was  shipwrecked  in  New  York  harbor; 
he  reached  his  home  in  Boston  suffering  severely  from  the  results  of  his  expos- 
ure. His  strength  gradually  failed  and  as  winter  approached,  hoping  a  warmer 
climate  would  benefit  him  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  contracted  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
and  there  died  September  30,  1816,  aged  52  years. 

In  1797  he  married  Eliza  Brewster,  a  descendant  of  the  sixth  generation, 
in  direct  descent,  from  Elder  William  Brewster  of  the  "Mayflower"'  1620.  He 
was  father  of  two  sons,  the  eldest,  Dr.  Josiah  Foster  Flagg  of  Winter  St., 
Boston,  one  of  the  early  makers  of  porcelain  teeth,  and  author  of  "The  Family 
Dentist,"  1822.  The  second  son  was  Dr.  John  F.  Brewster  Flagg,  inventor  of 
the  lateral  vacuum  cavity  for  dentures,  and  first  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  old  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  chartered  1850 
(which  failed  and  was  reorganized  as  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1836).  This  same  Dr.  John  F.  Brewster  Flagg  was  the  first  to 
expose  Morton's  so-called  "New  Compound  Letheon,"  and  proved  it  to  be 
nothing  but  sulphuric  ether,  which  he  administered  experimentally  as  an  inhal- 
ant without  ill  results,  and  protested  that  it  was  not  patentable. 

The  late  Prof.  J.  Foster  Flagg  of  "New  departure"  fame,  son  of  Dr.  John 
F.  Brewster  Flagg  and  grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  last 
dentist  of  his  branch  of  the  family. 

Josiah  Flagg  was  also  a  great  grand-uncle  of  Dr.  Eben  M.  Flagg,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Josiah  Flagg  undoubtedly  was  the  first  native  American  to  make 
dentistry  his  life's  work  and  the  first  to  carry  to  any  foreign  land  evidence  of 
American  dental  progress.  Josiah  Flagg  builded  better  than  he  knew.  From 
his  time  to  the  present  they  of  the  name  of  Flagg  have  been  prominent  in 
American  dentistry.  They  have  stood  boldly  for  advanced  methods,  for  new 
departures  and  the  ideals  they  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the  profession's  good. 
Much  does  American  dentistry  owe  to  the  name  of  Flagg. 

The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Or.  .1.  Foster  Flag"  and  Dr.  William 
H.  Trueman  for  information  regarding  this  sketch. 


JAMES  GARDETTE. 


SURGEON-DENTIST. 

The  two  dominant  national  characteristics  of  the  Frenchman  are  his  love 
of  liberty  and  fondness  for  adventure.  These  were  incentives,  no  doubt,  that 
caused  many  natives  of  France  to  come  to  America  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Many  of  those  thus  inspired  proved  their  valor  in  time  of  war  and  at 
the  close  of  hostilities  permanently  located  here  and  proved  useful  and  substan- 
tial citizens,  imbued  with  love  for  their  adopted  country  and  all  its  institutions. 

James  Gardette,  second  son  of  Jean  Blaize  Gardette,  was  born  August  13, 
1756,  in  the  village  of  Agen,  department  de  Lot  at  Garonne,  France. 

His  father  died  in  his  early  youth,  leaving  him  without  means  of  support. 
His  paternal  uncle,  Blaize  Gardette,  a  prosecuting  attorney  of  Agen,  gave 
him  a  home  and  an  education  with  the  intention  of  fitting  him  for  the  career 
of  a  naval  surgeon.  After  an  academic  course,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  1773 
remaining  two  years  studying  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  Royal  Medical 
School.  During  his  college  course,  he  received  instruction  in  dental  operations 
from  Mr.  LeRoy  de  la  Faudiniere,  a  dentist  of  high  repute,  of  Paris.  (At  this 
time  such  instructions  were  a  part  of  the  naval  surgeon's  requirements.)  He 
studied  the  works  of  Fauchard  and  Bourdet,  both  recognized  authorities  of  that 
time,  and  equipped  himself  with  an  outfit  of  operating  instruments.  Complet- 
ing his  college  course  he  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  at  Toulouse,  where  he  re- 
mained eighteen  months  as  student  and  interne.  From  there  he  went  to  Bay- 
onne,  where  he  took  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Admi- 
rality  with  successful  results  and  was  commissioned  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
Navy. 

He  immediately  entered  the  service  and  began  his  professional  and  naval 
career  (which  was  short)  on  board  the  warship  La  Barquaize  de  St.  Jean  De 
Luz,  which  sailed  for  America  cargoed  with  French  soldiers,  October,  1777, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  early  in  January  of  the  following 
year.    During  this  voyage  occurred  an  engagement  with  two  British  ships  last- 
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mg  three  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
the  vessel  of  which  young  Gardette  was  surgeon. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Plymouth,  he  resigned  from  the  Navy  and  the  first 
record  of  his  dental  operations  is  at  Newport.  Here  he  met  Joseph  LeMaire 
from  whom  he  received  additional  instructions  in  dental  surgery.  His  son,  Dr. 
Emile  B.  Gardette,  in  an  obituary  sketch  of  his  father,  says :  "When  the 
French  fleet  and  army  arrived  at  Newport,  he  was  induced  to  visit  that  town, 
and  commenced  practice  as  a  dentist,  the  officers  affording  him  considerable 
occupation  for  a  short  time."  He  later  returned  to  Boston,  probably  having 
done  all  the  professional  work  needed  by  his  countrymen  at  Newport.  In  the 
autumn  of  1788  he  went  to  New  York.  "He  was  there  when  the  American 
Army,  under  General  Knox,  took  possession  of  the  city — an  inactive  but  not 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  great  events  of  that  interesting  epoch  in  American 
history." 

In  the  spring  of  1784  he  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  found  several 
dentists  who  had  preceded  him,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Andrew  Spence  (who 
advertised  that  he  was  "educated  under  his  uncle,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Spence, 
Dentist  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third"),  Messrs.  Baker, 
Clabeau,  Gilliams,  and  others. 

In  the  files  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  April,  1784, 
may  be  found  his  introductory  professional  announcement  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Gardette. 

Surgeon-Dentist,  lately  from  Paris. 
Begs  leave  to  inform  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  he  makes  artificial  teetli 
(which  imitate  the  natural)  from  a  single  tooth  to  whole  set,  and  places  them, 
without  the  least  pain,  so  regular,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  natural  ones,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  persons  may  take  them 
out  and  fix  them  again  themselves  with  the  greatest  ease ;  he  can  place  them  over 
stumps,  if  the  person  dont  chuse  to  have  them  drawn.  He  also  takes  the  scales 
or  tartar  from  the  teeth  without  pain,  and  renders  them  (by  help  of  a  powder 
that  he  composes)  as  clean  and  as  white  as  ever. 

"As  he  proposes  to  settle  in  this  citjr,  and  to  perform  on  very  reasonable 
and  moderate  terms,  he  hopes  to  recommend  himself  to  the  notice  and  confi- 
dence to  such  as  have  occasion  for  his  assistance,  and  wishes  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  himself  as  extensively  useful  in  his  profession,  as  he  flatters  himself 
his  abilities  entitle  him  to  expect. 

"He  may  be  spoken  with  at  the  east-side  of  Front-street,  half  way  between 
Race  and  Vine-streets,  where  the  Wax- Work  is  kept. 
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"N.  B. — Arid  if  any  Ladie  or  Gentleman  wishes  to  have  him  come  to  their 
houses,  he  will  he  ready  to  wait  on  them  on  the  shortest  Notice." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  stay. 
He  proposed  to  settle  in  the  city,  probably  moved  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  Philadelphia  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  It  was  indeed  its 
commercial  center,  and  moreover  contained  a  large  contingent  of  Mr.  Gar- 
dette's  countrymen. 

He  devoted  himself  studiously  to  his  professional  work  and  became  pro- 
ficient far  above  the  average  operator  of  his  day.  His  inventive  genius  made  for 
him  a  wide  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1822  he  was  awarded  a  medal 
and  twenty  dollars  by  the  John  Scott  Legacy  in  recognition  of  three  valuable 
improvements  in  his  profession,  the  mortise  method  of  attaching  natural  teeth 
to  plates,  flat  elastic  clasps  for  retaining  plates  in  position  and  for  an  instru- 
ment for  extracting  teeth.  The  John  Scott  Legacy  is  a  fund  left  in  trust  by 
a  merchant  of  Philadelphia  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  above  award  is  the  highest  permitted  by  the  founder  of 
the  legacy,  and  was  a  marked  recognition  of  his  skill  and  ingenuity. 

L.  Laforgue,  dentist  and  writer  of  Paris,  says  in  his  "Theoric  et  Pratique 
de  V  Art  du  Dentiste,"  second  edition  1810 : 

(Translation)  : 

"The  plan  of  maintaining  artificial  teeth  by  means  of  ligatures  is  almost 
entirely  done  away  with  by  Gardette  of  Philadelphia;  he  secures  artificial  pieces 
v.'ithout  tying  them,  even  when  of  limited  extent.  I  have  seen  such  admirably 
secured  and  am  acquainted  with  no  dentist  who  equals  him  in  his  beautiful 
and  valuable  description  of  work." 

Gardette  also  invented  the  "gold  mortise  plates,"  a  method  of  securing 
teeth  with  gold  pins,  permitting  the  tooth  to  rest  on  the  gum  tissues  instead 
of  on  the  gold  plate.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  extraction  in  youth, 
to  afford  space  for  arrangement  in  crowded  mouths,  thus  obviating  lateral 
decay.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  gold  foil  instead  of  lead  or  tin  as  a  filling 
material  and  at  one  time  prepared  his  own  foil  by  beating  it  from  Dutch  ducats. 

Gardette  has  been  credited  with  being  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of 
atmospheric  pressure  or  suction  retention  to  full  dentures.    This  claim  is  not 
founded  on  fact  as  Fauchard  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  "The  Dentist."' 
1746,  mentions  this  method.    It  has  also  been  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to  ,, 
swage  gold  plates,  but  this  statement  is  also  erroneous. 

Gardette  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  several  eminent  medical  men  of  this  day. 
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Among  them  was  Drs.  Benj.  Rush,  Wistar,  Kuhn  and  Shippen,  who  encouraged 
and  aided  him  in  his  labors. 

His  literary  work  was  meager,  owing  no  doubt  to  his  difficulty  in  express- 
ing his  views  in  the  English  language.  His  friend,  Dr.  James  Mease,  induced 
him  to  publish,  January,  1827,  in  "The  Medical  Recorder,"  an  article  giving 
his  views  on  "The  Transplantation  of  the  Human  Teeth,"  the  first  and  only 
work  from  his  pen  on  record.  In  this  paper  Gardette  opposes  the  practice  of 
transplanting  teeth. 

By  education  and  address  Gardette  was  a  polished  gentleman,  and  by  his 
cleverness  of  manner  and  excellent  skill,  both  in  operative  and  mechanical  tech- 
nique, he  established  a  lucrative  and  uninterrupted  practice  as  a  dentist  from 
1784  to  1829,  a  period  of  forty-five  years  but  like  others  who  have  followed  him, 
his  old  age  was  full  of  disappointment  caused  by  unfortunate  investments. 

In  1829  he  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Agen,  France,  where  he  remained  a 
short  while  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Bordeaux.  In  letters  to  American 
friends  he  expressed  his  desire  to  return  to  America,  but  before  this  wish 
was  gratified  he  died  of  gout,  August,  1831,  aged  75  years.  James  Gardette 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  dexterous  dentists  of  his  time. 
His  true  worth  cannot  be  well  overestimated.  He  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
past  good  work  is  like  a  signal  light  on  the  sea  of  time. 


JOHN  GREENWOOD. 

SURGEON-DENTIST  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


The  bearers  of  the  name  Greenwood  have  long  been  familiar  in  American 
dental  history.  They  were  at  the  profession's  inception  and  did  their  part 
to  place  it  on  a  solid  foundation. 


The  first  of  the  family,  Nathaniel  Greenwood,  by  occupation  a  shipbuilder, 
emigrated  from  Norwich,  England,  arriving  at  Boston,  1650,  where  he  followed 
his  calling,  married  and  was  the  father  of  two  sons  (Isaac  and  Samuel)  and 
died  1685. 

Isaac  was  the  first  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
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Harvard  College,  and  also  later  in  life  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  the  famous 
old  North  Church  of  Boston  and  father  of  Isaac,  Jr.,  whom  Dr.  Chapin  A. 
Harris  refers  to  as  "the  first  practical  dentist  in  Boston."  1  He  is  also  credited 
with  being  (1750),  "a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  ivory  and  wood  turner, 
umbrella  manufacturer  and  dentist,  following  all  these  occupations  at  the  same 
time  in  Boston."  This  is  quoted  from  a  son  of  John  Greenwood,  who  received 
his  information,  he  says,  from  his  Uncle  Isaac.  He  further  says :  "I  presume 
his  practice  was  confined  to  the  mechanical  portion,  although  in  his  portrait 
(large  as  life),  taken  some  time  after  this,  he  is  depicted  with  his  left  hand 
and  arm  resting  upon  an  open  volume  of  "Hunter's  Treatise  upon  the  Human 
Teeth' "  2 

A  paragraph  in  an  account  of  the  "Boston  Massacre''  of  March  5,  1770, 
published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal  of  March  12,  1770,  stat- 
ing that  "Samuel  Maverick,  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  ivory  turner, 
received  during  that  unfortunate  affair  a  mortal  wound,"  has  been  quoted  as 
evidence  that  Mr.  Greenwood  was  then  in  dental  practice  at  Boston,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  vocation  of  ivory  turner  included  that  of  dentist. 

To  Isaac  five  sons  were  born,  four  of  whom,  John,  Clark,  William  Pitt  and 
Isaac,  were  instructed  by  their  father  and  followed  his  calling,  as  dentists. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  17,  1760. 
He  received  a  meager  common  school  education  at  the  North  School  of  Boston, 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade 
of  cabinet-maker  with  his  uncle,  Thales  Greenwood,  at  Portland,  Maine.  Two 
years  later  England  declared  war  against  our  colonies.  A  contagion  of  patriot- 
ism swept  over  the  country  and  each  able-bodied  colonist  who  loved  home, 
liberty  and  free  speech,  hastened  to  the  front,  there  to  shoulder  the  musket  or 
seize  the  sword  and  give  his  life,  if  necessary,  on  the  altar  of  independence. 

Young  Greenwood  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist.  May  3,  1775,  finds  him 
a  member  of  Capt.  Theodore  Bliss'  Co.,  of  the  26th  Regiment,  as  a  fifer, 
enlisted  for  eight  months  at  eight  dollars  a  month.3 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he  continued  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  army,  but  was  not  on  the  pay  roll  until  he  re-enlisted,  Feb.  13, 
1778,  in  Capt.  John  Hinkley's  company  of  the  command  of  Major-General 
Heath,  of  Boston. 

At  Bunker  Hill,  Charleston  Mills,  with  General  Issaac  Putnam;  with 

1  Harris  Dictionary  of  Dental  Science  (1849),  p.  333. 

2  Dental  Eegister  of  West,  Vol.  V,  January,  1861,  p.  33. 

3  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  Revolutionary  War,  Vol.  IV,  p.  189. 
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General  Benedict  Arnold  in  his  invasion  of  Canada,  fighting  the  Indians  and 
British,  enduring  hardships,  exposure  and  dangers  without  number;  with 
General  George  Washington,  the  winter's  morning  he  surprised  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton,  Greenwood  was  at  all  times  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  doing  his  duty 
for  the  cause  he  loved. 

The  day  following  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  received  three  months'  pay,  and, 
worn  with  fatigue  and  sickness  caused  from  exposure,  he  concluded  to  quit  the 
service,  although  he  was  promised  promotion  from  fife  major  to  ensign,  and 
assured  by  his  fellow  officers  that  he  was  the  soul  and  wit  of  his  company,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  their  respect  and  confidence. 

After  a  rest  of  two  or  three  months,  his  roving  disposition  conquers  him, 
and  we  find  him  leaving  Boston  as  a  midshipman  on  the  privateer  "Cumber- 
land," commanded  by  Commodore  Manly,  bound  for  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  carrying  eighteen  six-pound  guns. 
The  sea  career  of  Greenwood,  as  recited  by  himself  in  his  memoirs  (that  read 
like  the  thrilling  tales  of  Captain  Kidd's  adventures),  which  were  never  fin- 
ished on  account  of  his  sudden  death,  are  flavored  with  even  more  daring 
escapades  than  his  army  career.1 

While  on  this  cruise,  off  Barbadoes,  the  "Cumberland"  was  pursued  and 
attacked  by  the  British  frigate  "Pomona,"  which,  after  an  exciting  chase,  cap- 
tured the  "Cumberland,"  put  Greenwood  and  the  balance  of  the  crew  in  irons, 
and  three  days  later  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  where  all  were  imprisoned  for  five 
months.  Upon  release,  Greenwood  procured  passage  on  a  brig  bound  for  Pis- 
cataway,  where  he  landed,  and  was  given  "a  hogshead  of  molasses  to  pay  my 
expenses  from  thence  to  Boston"  by  the  kindly  disposed  captain.  Hoarding 
his  money,  he  walked  sixty  miles  to  Boston,  the  home  of  his  parents,  where, 
after  recovering  from  a  long  and  dangerous  sickness,  he  became  restless  for 
adventure  and  again  entered  the  seaman's  service,  November,  1779,  as  master- 
at-arms  of  a  ship  that  carried  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twenty-eight  six- 
pounders,  and  was  mastered  by  one  DePorter,  bound  for  the  West  Indies. 

Off  the  Island  of  Jamaica  three  vessels  were  captured  and  carried  as  prizes 
to  Port-au-Prince,  as  was  also  a  Spanish  pirate  schooner,  which  DePorter 
manned  with  part  of  his  crew  and  placed  Greenwood  second  in  command.  This 
vessel  captured,  as  prizes,  eleven  brigs  and  sloops,  besides  one  ship  of  eighteen 
guns,  but  soon  after,  when  pursued  by  British  ships,  ran  on  the  rocks  in  Petit 
Guave  harbor,  sunk  and  was  lost,  with  everything  on  board,  save  the  crew, 
which  escaped. 

1  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  Vol.  I,  1839,  pp.  73,  97,  113. 
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After  numerous  trying  adventures,  destitute  and  worn  with  hardship, 
Greenwood  worked  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he  applied  to  his  brother, 
Clark,  then  practicing  as  a  dentist  in  that  city.  His  appeal  for  aid  was  in  vain. 
Being  refused  by  his  brother,  and  possessed  with  a  natural  mechanical  skill, 
he  began  business  in  a  small  way  as  a  maker  of  mathematical  instruments.  To 
this  business  he  later  added  and  applied  his  skill  as  an  ivory  turner. 

A  physician,  Dr.  Gamage,  of  New  York,  asked  him  to  extract  a  tooth  for 
one  of  his  patients;  he  was  succesful  in  the  operation,  and  this  success  was  the 
beginning  of  his  professional  career.  His  fame  rapidly  spread  and  his  services 
were  so  much  in  demand  that  he  employed  his  brothers,  Clark  (who  had  pre- 
viously refused  him  assistance  when  in  need),  and  William  Pitt,  as  assistants. 

As  his  practice  increased  so  did  his  skill,  and  he  courageously  entered  the 
surgical  field,  and  was  the  first  to  treat  a  diseased  maxillary  sinus  by  perfo- 
rating its  cavity  from  the  socket  of  an  upper  molar  tooth  and  effect  its  cure. 

In  cases  of  abscessed  antrum  caused  by  alveolar  abscess,  to  remove  the 
muco-purulent  secretion,  he  used  "suds  made  from  tepid  soft  water  and  old 
castile  soap." 

During  his  New  York  residence  (1790  to  1820),  Greenwood  was  called 
upon  to  construct  for  General  George  Washington  full  upper  and  lower  den- 
tures, the  upper  said  to  be  carved  from  a  block  of  ivory  of  the  tusk  of  a 
hippopotamus  with  the  teeth  riveted  to  it  with  small  gold  rivets  and  the  lower 
plate  and  teeth  carved  together  from  a  solid  block,  both  dentures  being  secured 
by  means  of  spiral  springs.  At  the  present  time  this  work  would  be  crude, 
but  Washington,  having  previously  tried  other  dentists,  found  Greenwood's 
work  most  comfortable  compared  with  the  other  dentures  he  had  worn.  Green- 
wood in  the  following  letter  gives  instruction  to  Washington  regarding  care 
of  his  plates: 

"New  York,  Dec.  28,  1798. 
"Sir:  I  send  you  enclosed  two  setts  of  teeth,  one  fixed  on  the  old  barrs  in 
part,  and  the  sett  you  sent  me  from  Philadelphia,  which,  when  I  received, 
was  very  black,  occasioned  either  by  your  soaking  them  in  port  wine,  or  by  your 
drinking  it.  Port  wine  being  sour  takes  off  all  polish  and  all  acid  has  a 
tendency  to  soften  every  kind  of  teeth  and  bone.  Acid  is  used  in  coloring  even- 
kind  of  ivory,  therefore  it  is  very  pernicious  to  the  teeth.  I  advise  you  to  either 
take  them  out  after  dinner  and  put  them  in  clean  water  and  put  in  another  sett, 
or  clean  them  with  a  brush  and  some  chalk  scraped  fine.  It  will  absorb  the 
acids  which  collect  from  the  mouth  and  preserve  them  longer— I  have  found 
another  and  better  way  of  using  the  sealing-wax  when  holes  are  eaten  in  the 
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teeth  by  acid,  etc.  First  observe  and  dry  the  teeth,  then  take  a  piece  of  wax 
and  cut  into  small  pieces  as  you  think  will  fill  up  the  whole ;  then  take  a  large 
nail  or  any  other  piece  of  iron  and  heat  it  hot  into  the  fire,  then  put  your  piece 
of  wax  into  the  hole  and  melt  it  by  means  of  introducing  the  point  of  the 
nail  to  it.  I  have  tried  it  and  found  it  to  consolidate,  and  do  better  than  the 
other  way,  and  if  done  proper  it  will  resist  the  saliva.  It  will  be  handier  for 
you  to  take  hold  of  the  nail  with  small  plyers  than  with  tongs  thus,  the  wax 
must  be  very  small,  not  bigger  than  this  (*).  If  your  teeth  grow  black  take 
some  chalk  and  a  pine  or  cedar  stick,  it  will  rub  off.  If  you  want  your  teeth 
more  yellow,  soak  them  in  broth  or  pot  liquor,  but  not  in  tea  or  acids.  Porter 
is  a  good  thing  to  color  them,  and  will  not  hurt  but  preserve  them,  but  it  must 
not  be  in  the  least  pricked;  you  will  find  I  have  altered  the  upper  teeth  you 
sent  me  from  Philadelphia.  Leaving  the  enamel  on  the  teeth  don't  preserve 
them  any  longer  than  if  it  was  off,  only  holds  the  color  better,  but  to  preserve 
them  they  must  be  very  often  changed  and  cleaned,  for  whatever  attacks  them 
must  be  repelled  as  often,  or  it  will  gain  ground  and  destroy  the  works.  The 
two  setts  I  repaired  is  done  on  a  different  plan  when  they  are  done  when  made 
entirely  new,  for  the  teeth  are  screwed  on  the  barrs,  instead  of  having  the  barrs 
cast  red  hot  on  them,  which  is  the  reason,  I  believe,  they  destroy  or  dissolve  so 
soon  near  the  barrs. 

"Sir,  after  hoping  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  be  troubled  very  soon  in  the 
same  way,  I  subscribe  myself, 

"Your  very  humble  servant, 

John  Greenwood. 

"Sir,  the  additional  charge  is  fifteen  dollars. 

"P.  S. — I  expect  next  spring  to  move  my  family  into  Connecticut  State. 
]  f  I  do  I  will  write  and  let  you  know,  and  whether  I  give  up  my  present  business 
or  not  I  will,  as  long  as  I  live,  do  anything  in  this  way  for  you  if  you  require 
it." 

In  reply  Washington  writes  Greenwood : 

"Mount  Vernon,  6th  Jan.  1799. 

"Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  witli  the  parcel  that  accompanied  it, 
came  safe  to  hand,  and  I  feel  obliged  for  your  attention  to  my  requests,  and 
for  the  directions  you  have  given  me. 

"Enclosed  you  have  bank-notes  for  fifteen  dollars,  which  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  has  got  safe  to  your  hands.  If  you  should  remove  to  Connecticut,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  advised  of  it;  and  to  what  place,  as  shall  always  prefer 
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your  services  to  that  of  any  other,  in  the  line  of  your  present  profession.  I 
am,  sir,  "Your  very  liumhle  servant, 

"G.  Washington." 
He  made  several  sets  of  teeth  for  General  Washington  out  of  hippopotamus' 
and  elephant's  ivory.    In  a  letter  from  New  York,  dated  November  3,  1860, 
written  by  his  son,  Isaac  John  Greenwood,  D.D.S.,  to  Dr.  J.  Taft,  the  following 
appears : 

"He  was  the  particular  dentist  of  General  George  Washington.  There  is  a 
pair  of  false  jaws  with  human  teeth  on  now  in  the  head  of  President  Wash- 
ington, 'in  the  tomb  at  Mt.  Arernon,'  made  by  my  father,  John  Greenwood, 
in  1799,  and  they  are  made  with  the  bone  gums — I  think  of  the  elephant's 
tooth  'ivory/  and  made  from  molds  of  beeswax." 

John  Greenwood  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  each  of  his  children,  Jane,  Isaac 
Clark,  and  John,  one  of  the  letters  he  received  from  his  old  commander,  Gen- 
eral Washington,  during  his  intercourse  with  him  on  professional  matters. 
Afterwards,  when  John  Greenwood,  Jr.,  died,  his  brother,  Isaac,  gave  one  of 
these  letters  to  Joseph  Oscar  Baldwin,  then  a  student  in  his  office,  who,  in 
1869,  gave  it  to  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  It  is  still  in  the  college, 
and  is  somewhat  timeworn,  herewith  its  full  text,  as  follows : 

"Philadelphia,  Feby.  16th,  1791. 

"Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  6th  and  the  box  which  accompanied  it  came  safe 
to  hand.  The  contents  of  the  latter  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  me,  &  will.  I 
am  persuaded,  answer  the  end  proposed  very  well. 

"Enclosed  I  send  you  Twenty  dollars  in  payment  for  them  and  the  repairs 
of  the  old  ones — and  am 

"Sir, 

"Yr.  Very  Hble.  Servt. 

G.  Washington-. 

"P-  S— That  I  may  be  certain  that  this  letter  and  its  contents  has  got  safe 
to  hand,  be  so  good  as  to  say  so  in  a  line  to  Q  \\  » 

In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  3rd,  1860,  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Taft,  Isaac  John  Green- 
wood, D.  D.  S.,  of  New  York  City,  the  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  says, 
"My  father  was  the  first  to  use  the  'foot  drill'.  He  made  it  himself  from  an 
old  spinning  wheel  of  my  grandmother,  and  since  his  death  I  mvself  used 
the  same  one  altogether  in  my  practice  for  twenty  years,  and  have  it  yet.  T 
never  had  seen  one  before,  and  I  know  the  hand  bow  drill  was  always  used 
before.  I  never  saw  a  spring,  flat  or  spiral,  used  or  having  been  used  until 
my  father  used  them  in  his  practice,  which  lie  commenced  in  the  year  1784 
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at  New  York  City.  About  1806  my  father  went  to  Paris  to  procure'  a  keg  of 
natural  human  teeth.  Two  years  prior  to  his  beginning  practice  in  New  York 
City,  the  following  advertisement  occurred  in  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  of 
New  York,  for  August  24th,  28th  and  31st,  1782:  'TEETH. — Any  person 
who  is  willing  to  dispose  of  his  front  teeth,  may  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  apply- 
ing to  No.  28  Maiden  Lane,  for  which  a  generous  price  will  be  given. 

"  'N.  B.    Four  guineas  will  lie  given  for  every  tooth.' " 

John  Greenwood  tutored  his  brothers  in  ivory  turning  and  dentistry. 
William  Pitt  remained  his  assistant  until  1790,  when  he  located  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  a  few  years  later  to  remove  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  practice 
with  credit  to  himself  and  his  profession  until  his  death.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  1812.  He  was  a  skilled  carver  of  ivory  and  bone  dentures 
and  enjoyed  an  excellent  practice. 

He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons 
at  Boston,  July  19,  1842,  and  reviewed  the  profession's  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  past  fifty  years.  It  was  said  of  him  at  that  time  "that  although 
approaching  eighty  years  of  age,  his  step  is  still  elastic  and  his  mind  possessed 
of  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  youth."  He  died  at  Boston,  May  10,  1851,  on  his 
eighty- fifth  birthday. 

Isaac  Greenwood,  Jr.,  was  the  first  dentist  to  practice  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
His  advertisement  appears  in  The  Providence  Gazette,  as  early  as  the  year 
1788.    In  it  he  alludes  to  having  had  9  years'  practice  in  his  business. 

John  Greenwood  also  was  the  preceptor  of  Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden,  who 
began  to  study  with  him  in  1804  and  whose  brilliant  career  reflected  credit  and 
honor  to  American  dentistry. 

John  Greenwood  died  at  New  York  from  appoplexy,  1815,  aged  55  years. 
His  service  to  "the  Father  of  his  Country"  has  given  him  a  lasting  fame  and 
his  skill  and  knowledge  aided  much  in  broadening  and  promoting  our  early 
professional  growth. 


EDWARD  HUDSON,  M.  D. 


IRISH  PATRIOT,  EXILE  AND  PIONEER  AMERICAN  DENTIST. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  picturesque  character  of  artistic  and  musi- 
cal temperament  whose  early  career  was  flavored  with  romantic  and  historical 
incidents  and  whose  professional  life  was  a  model  of  excellence  and  perfectness 
made  so  by  earnest  and  conscientious  endeavors.  Inspired  by  high  ideals  and 
prompted  by  most  honorable  motives,  he  earnestly  strove  to  do  well  his  part- 
to  country,  friends  and  chosen  calling. 

Edward  Hudson  was  born  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  October,  1<?"2,  of 
English-Quaker  parents,  his  father  being  Captain  Henry  Edward  Hudson  of  the 
British  army,  and  his  mother  Miss  Jane  de  Tracey.  It  is  presumed  that  Hudson's 
parents  died  in  his  early  youth,  as  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris  says  of  him :  "Hud- 
son was  adopted  by  a  cousin,  Dr.  Hudson,  a  talented  dentist  of  Dublin,  who 
educated  him  at  Trinity  College  and  later  instructed  him  in  dentistry."' 1 

Dr.  Eobert  Blake  in  his  essay  on  "The  Structure  and  Formation  of  the 
Teeth  in  Man  and  Other  Animals,"  (Dublin,  1801),  frequently  refers  to  Dr. 
Hudson  (Edward's  preceptor)  as  an  ingenious  dentist,  and  authority  on  the 
practice  and  science  of  dentistry,  and  talented  literary  man.  Thomas  Moore, 
the  poet,  speaks  of  him  as  the  "nephew  of  an  eminent  dentist  of  that  name."  2 
These  two  statements  are  conflicting,  but  the  writer  believes  Moore  is  correct 
and  should  be  taken  as  authority,  as  he  was  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of 
Hudson. 

At  Trinity  College  among  Hudson's  classmates  were  Robert  Emmet, 
patriot;  Thomas  Moore,  poet;  the  eloquent  Sargent;  young  Jebb,  who  after- 
ward became  the  learned  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  others  whose  names  and  fame 
will  ever  live  in  Irish  history. 

With  these  }oung  men  Hudson  belonged  to  several  debating  societies,  which 
were  the  forerunners  and  the  nursery  to  the  Historical  Society,  that  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  "so  wickedly  provoked,  so  rashly 

1  Harris  Dictionary  of  Dental  Science,  p.  369,  1846. 
-  Preface  IV  Vol.    Thomas  Moore 's  Poetical  Works. 
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began  and  so  cruelly  crushed  in  1789."  These  societies  developed  the  young 
men  and  brought  out  the  latent  talent  of  each.  Hudson  soon  gained  recogni- 
tion as  a  debater  and  writer. 

Filled  with  the  fire  of  youth,  and  of  patriotism,  inspired  by  the  political 
strife  and  the  turmoil  that  enveloped  Ireland  at  that  time,  Hudson  was  drawn 
into  the  "Emmet  conspiracy"  with  Robert  Emmet,  Thomas  Moore,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  other  acquaintances  of  "United  Irish 
Conspiracy"  fame.  About  this  time  he  arranged  to  go  to  London  to  establish 
himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  his  affiliations  and  utterances 
caused  his  arrest. 

Hudson  was  a  Protestant,  as  were  all  tbese  leaders,  and  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  delegates  seized  March,  1798,  at  Oliver  Bond's  and  for  this  political 
offense  was  imprisoned  with  his  comrades  in  Kilmainham  jail.  During  this 
imprisonment,  which  lasted  four  or  five  months,  hearing  of  friend  after  friend 
being  put  to  death  and  expecting  daily  for  his  time  to  come,  to  amuse  himself 
in  his  solitude,  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  those  anxious  days,  he  made  a  large 
drawing  with  charcoal  on  his  prison  wall,  designed  to  illustrate  a  crisis  in  the 
story  of  Saint  Cecilia,  a  religious  romance  of  the  fourth  century  inculcating 
the  virtues  of  celibacy.  The  heroine,  a  Roman  virgin  betrothed  to  a  youth, 
Valeria,  arrayed  herself  in  sackcloth,  fasted,  and  invoked  the  saints  and  angels 
to  guard  her  virginity.  When  Valeria  called  to  claim  his  bride,  as  a  ruse  she 
sent  him  to  the  Pope,  that  under  his  instruction  he  might  be  converted  from 
idolatry  and  unite  with  the  church,  so  that  they  would  not  be  unevenly  yoked 
together.  On  his  return,  having  complied  with  her  desires,  he  found  her  in 
her  chamber  praying,  guarded  by  an  angel  with  flaming  wings.  It  was  this 
scene  Hudson  had  portrayed.  Thomas  Moore,  his  intimate  friend  and  confi- 
dant, also  musically  inclined,  on  a  visit  to  the  prison  saw  this  drawing,  and 
some  years  later  adopted  the  suggestion  as  the  leading  thought  of  one  of  his 
best  melodies,  a  little  poem  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Irish  Harp,"  wherein  he 
has  gallantly  changed  the  sex  of  the  recalcitrant  lover.  The  opening  lines 
of  the  poem  follow :  1 

"  Tis  believed  that  this  harp,  which  1  now  wake  for  thee, 
Was  a  Siren  of  old,  who  sung  under  the  sea, 
And  who  often,  at  eve,  through  the  bright  billows  roved, 
To  meet,  on  the  green  shore,  a  youth  whom  she  loved." 

When  it  was  proposed  to  release  the  survivors  from  Kilmainham  jail,  after 

1  Preface  IV  Vol.  Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 
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twelve  months'  captivity,  it  was  on  condition  that  they  should  leave  for  Amer- 
ica. To  this  the  American  Minister  at  London  earnestly  objected  on  the  tech- 
nical ground  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  United  States.  While  they  would 
be  welcomed  as  men,  free  to  go  and  come,  they  would  be  refused  a  landing  as 
convicts,  the  government  at  Washington  instructing  him  that  the  United 
States  could  not  be  made  a  convict  settlement.  With  twenty-two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  he  was  taken  to  Ft.  George,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  confined  until  1802.  During  his  imprisonment  he  practiced  his 
calling,  serving  "the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,"  who 
paid  large  fees  for  his  excellent  skill. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  four  years  (being  released  at  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  signed  March  25,  1802),  he  with  others  was  exiled  to  Holland,  a 
free  man,  but  not  knowing  how  long  he  might  remain  one,  he  immediately 
embarked  for  America,  tc  try  his  fortune.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia, 
about  1803,  two  years  earlier  than  all  other  accounts  assert 1  he  practiced  his 
profession  for  a  short  time,  and  married  April  1st,  1804,  Maria  Bridget,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  a  stationer  and  bookseller,  with  whom  Hudson 
engaged  in  business,  soon  to  fail.  He,  in  1810,  also  engaged  in  the  brewing 
business,  and  failed,  owing  to  lack  of  adaption  to  commercial  life  and  business 
judgment.  After  absolute  failure  in  his  business  ventures,  Hudson  resumed 
the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  passed  his  remaining  days  in  active  professional 
life  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  located  for  many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  on  133  Walnut  Street,  near  Fifth  Street,  in  a  large  house  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

He  was  married  three  times.  His  second  wife  was  Maria  Elizabeth  Bicker 
and  his  third  wife  was  Marie  Mackie,  a  daughter  of  Thomas,  a  son  of  Peter 
Mackie,  a  well  known  merchant  and  importer  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hudson.  His  eldest  son, 
Edward,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  and  died  January  23,  1857, 

1  This  record  is  from  the  James  Robinson 's  Philadelphia  directories,  which  were  re- 
liable and  standard  at  that  time.  Hudson's  name  is  not  in  the  directory  for  1802,  but 
in  1803  it  appears  that  he  was  located  at  52  South  Third  St.,  old  number  which  would 
be  about  Third  and  Chestnut.  In  1806,-7,-8,-9,  it  reads:  "Edward  Hudson,  dentist,  44 
North  5th  St.,"  which  would  be  about  5th  and  Arch  Sts.  In  1810  it  reads,  "Edward 
Hudson,  brewer  and  dentist,  No.  9  Moravian  Alley  and  44  North  Fifth  St."  In  1811, 
"Edward  Hudson,  brewer  and  dentist,  No.  9  Moravian  Alley  and  133  Walnut  St."  In 
1813  and  later,  "Edward  Hudson,  dentist,  133  Walnut  St."  In  this  house  he  died  and 
from  it  he  was  buried. 


The  following  is  a  bill  rendered  by  Hudson  in  1824  (1)  : 


1  Furnished  by  Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia. 
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aged  37.  His  other  son,  Francis  Smith  Hudson,  was  connected  for  many  years 
with  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  Dr.  Hudson  was  a  recognized  leader  of  his 
profession;  his  talent  and  skill  was  an  important  accession  to  American  den- 
tistry, yet  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  made  any  discoveries  of  merit  or  even 
that  he  gave  freely  of  his  knowledge  to  his  confreres.  Dr.  Robert  Arthur  says 
of  him :  1  "Hudson  practiced  pulp  extirpation  in  1809  and  the  filling  of  the 
roots  of  front  teeth,  to  the  apex  with  gold." 

Herewith  is  reproduced  a  photograph  fac  simile  of  a  dental  bill  of  Hudson's 
dated  Nov.  28,  1817,  in  which  Hudson  charges  for  "One  tooth,  one  stuffed 
canal  with  gold  $20."  2 

While  some  claim  Hudson  to  be  the  originator  of  root  canal  filling,  such 
statement  is  hardly  correct,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  writers  of  a  much  earlier 
date.3  It  was  said  that  Hudson  used  gold  foil  of  such  unusual  thickness  in 
filling  teeth  that  he  blistered  his  hand  in  adapting  it  to  the  cavities.  In  1818 
Hudson  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  fact  that  the  teeth  of 
drowned  persons  or  persons  hanged  turned  red.4 

Hudson  received,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Thomas  Moore  pays 
a  fine  tribute  to  Hudson's  musical  attainments  and  artistic  temperament  in  the 
preface  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  poetical  works  when  he  says :  "A  young 
friend  of  our  famil}',  Edward  Hudson,  the  nephew  of  an  eminent  dentist  of 
that  name,  who  played  with  much  taste  and  feeling  the  flute,  and,  unluckily 
for  himself,  was  too  deeply  warmed  with  the  patriotic  ardor  then  kindled 
around  him,  was  the  first  who  made  known  to  me  this  rich  mine  of  our  coun- 
try's melodies — a  mine,  from  the  working  of  which  my  humble  labors  as  a  poet 
have  since  derived  their  sole  luster  and  value."  The  likeness  that  illustrates 
this  sketch  is  from  a  portrait  by  Thomas  Sully,  the  famous  portrait  artist, 
painted  when  Hudson  was  a  young  man.5 

Dr.  Edward  Hudson  died  after  a  brief  illness  "on  Thursday  morning, 
January  3,  1833,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,"  6  and  was  buried  Saturday, 
January  5th,  in  the  churchyard  of  old  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  church  he 


1  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  1850. 

-  Furnished  by  Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia. 

3  Bourdet,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  III,  pp.  114  to  132. 

4  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  p.  213,  Vol.  I,  1839. 
s  Furnished  by  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  Philadelphia. 

'United  States  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  4,  1833. 
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and  his  wife  attended  during  their  life.  The  following  is  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone : 

"Edward  Hudson,  M.  D.,  Dentist.  A  native  of  Ireland  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a  resident  of  this  city,  died  January  3,  1833,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  Distinguished  in  his  native  land  as  an  enlightened  lover  of  freedom, 
he  was  the  confidential  friend  and  fellow  sufferer  of  Emmet  and  O'Connor. 
In  the  land  of  his  adoption,  prominent  in  his  profession,  his  manly  virtues  and 
rare  attainments  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all." 

Hudson  was  succeeded  in  practice  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Lewis  Boper. 

Hudson  was  one  of  the  best  educated,  most  talented  and  successful  den- 
tists of  his  day;  of  striking  personality  and  strong  personal  magnetism.  His 
only  living  relative  writes  me :  "From  the  adoring  love  which  the  children 
whom  it  was  good  fortune  to  know,  always  expressed  for  him  the  high  regard 
he  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  he  must  have  been  an  admirable  man  in  every  way." 

His  honesty  -was  of  the  highest  type.  It  is  said  of  him  that  after  his  failure 
in  mercantile  life  he  was  not  content  until  his  creditors  were  paid  in  full  every 
cent  that  was  due  them,  although  by  law  these  debts  had  been  settled 
by  payment  of  a  percentage.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Trueman,  in  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Hudson,  published  in  The  Dental  Brief,  September  1902,  says :  "What  he 
might  have  been  had  his  political  career  been  more  fortunate,  who  can  say. 
Truly,  man  proposes,  but  a  higher  power  controls.  Had  weather  conditions 
favored  either  of  Hoche's  expeditions,  the  dismemberment  of  Great  Britain 
would  surely  have  followed,  and  not  only  would  Ireland  have  had,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  separate  national  existence,  but  much  of  European  history  would 
have  been  different.  Hoche  recognized  in  Great  Britain  a  rival,  and  a  constant 
menace  to  the  peace  of  France ;  he  saw  in  the  discontent  throughout  Ireland  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  her  prestige  and  thereby  materially  lessen  her  influence 
in  European  affairs.  With  Ireland  nationalized  as  a  republic  and  friendly  to 
France,  England  could  be  compelled  to  make  peace,  and  would  cease  to  be 
a  disturbing  factor  on  the  continent.  Hoche  was  a  sturdy  republican,  with 
no  personal  ambitions ;  his  only  thought  was  to  secure  to  his  country  a  rest 
from  the  turmoil  through  which  she  had  lately  passed,  in  order  that  she  might 
build  up  her  trade  and  commerce.  He  was  opposed  to  the  erratic  ideas  of  the 
young  Corsican  who  was  just  beginning  to  attract  attention  by  his  brilliant 
military  exploits,  and  confided  to  Tone  his  intention  of  compelling  his  recall 
as  soon  as  peace  with  England  was  assured.  This,  Napoleon  admitted  to 
O'Meara,  his  physician,  while  at  St.  Helena,  Hoche  would  have  been  able  to 
do.    Had  this  been  accomplished,  the  Napoleon  of  later  history  would  not 
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have  been;  Ireland  would  have  realized  a  long-cherished  dream;  and  Edward 
Hudson,  as  one  of  those  who  helped  to  bring  it  about,  would  have  had  far 
greater  fame  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  than  he  has  as  a  dentist ;  and  would 
have  had  a  far  more  imposing  monument  to  his  memory  than  the  tombstone 
marking  the  grave  in  old  St.  Peter's  churchyard,  Philadelphia." 

In  summing  up  Hudson's  life  work  we  believe  he  played  the  roles  of  gen- 
tleman, scholar,  patriot,  and  ideal  professional  man  with  grace  and  dignity. 


CHARLES  WILLSON  PEALE. 


VERSATILE   MECHANICAL   GENIUS  —  NATURALIST  —  TAXIDERMIST  —  ARTIST  — 
PATRIOT — AMATEUR  PROSTHETIC  DENTIST,  AND  FOUNDER  01"  THE  FIRST 
FINE  ART  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  records  of  Dental  History  in  America  would  be  incomplete  without 
notice  of  a  man  who,  although  not  a  practicing  dentist,  has  been  credited  with 
being  an  early  contributor  to  a  branch  of  dental  art,  which  American  skill  and 
ingenuity  developed  quickly,  and  not  only  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, but  established  for  it  a  world-wide  standard  of  excellence.  To  Ameri- 
can dentists  is  accredited  the  introduction  of  many  innovations  leading  toward 
professional  advancement,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  excellence  in 
quality,  form,  color,  adaptability  and  texture  of  our  porcelain  artificial  teeth. 
Charles  Willson  Peale,  master  of  many  arts  and  trades,  was  closely  associated 
with  several,  who  like  himself,  were  exj:>erinienting  with  porcelain  in  the 
endeavor  to  find  an  incorruptible  and  durable  substitute  for  the  uncleanly  and 
perishable  bone  dentures  then  in  use.  The  final  results  of  these  experiments 
were  so  generally  recognized  as  superior  to  all  others  that  they  led  to  this  indus- 
try centering  in  Philadelphia.  This  of  itself  entitles  Peale  to  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  dentistry  in  the  United  States,  as  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  bring- 
ing it  about. 

Charles  "Willson  Peale  was  born  in  Chestertown,  Queen  Anne  County, 
Maryland,  April  16,  1741.  His  father,  Charles  Peale,  was  a  teacher,  a  man  of 
liberal  education  and  polite  manners. 

Charles  Willson  was,  at  an  early  age,  bound  apprentice  to  a  saddler  at 
Annapolis.  The  habits  of  industry  acquired  during  this  period  continued  with 
him  through  life,  and  aided  by  an  indominatable  preseverance,  and  a  temper- 
ament which  seemed  to  delight  in  conquering  difficulties,  commanded  success 
in  all  that  he  undertook. 

He  was  married  January  12,  1762,  to  Rachel  Brewer,  of  Annapolis.  He 
lacked  about  four  months  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  she  was  onlv 
seventeen  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.    To  them  were  born,  in  addition  to 
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four  who  died  in  infancy,  the  following  children:  Titian,  Raphael.  Angelica, 
Rembrandt,  Sophonisha,  VanD)'ke  and  Rubens.  His  first  wife  died  in  1?!J0. 
His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  DePeyster,  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1804 
To  them  were  born  Charles,  Linnaeus,  Franklin,  Sybilla,  Titian  and  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Peale's  tbird  wife  was  Hannah  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  died  in  1821.  Of  this  marriage  no  children  were 
born. 

For  several  years  after  his  first  marriage  he  carried  on  the  business  of  his 
apprenticeship,  but  his  active  inquiring  mind  would  not  permit  him  to  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  one  trade.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  employment,  and  from  making  saddles  he  got  to  making  carriages, 
then  took  to  making  clocks  and  watches  and  silver-smithing. 

Mr.  Peale  was  truly  a  rolling-stone:  he  gathered  but  little  moss,  financially 
speaking,  but  he  acquired  fame  in  more  lines  than  any  of  his  competitors. 
He  was  ever  ready,  if  anything  suggestive  attracted  his  attention,  to  investigate, 
and  for  the  time  being  to  throw  into  the  investigation  bis  whole  soul.  Thus, 
having  gone  to  Norfolk  to  purchase  leather,  while  still  a  saddler  and  coach- 
maker,  he  casually  saw  the  paintings  of  a  Mr.  Frazier  and  was  struck  with 
the  sudden  idea  that  he  might  do  as  well,  although  he  had  no  greater  experi- 
ence in  painting  than  what  he  had  acquired  in  his  trade  of  coach-making.  On 
his  return  home,  provided  with  canvas,  colors,  brush  and  a  looking  glass,  he 
shut  himself  up,  and  soon  surprised  his  friends  by  painting  a  landscape,  and 
also  a  portrait  of  himself,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  holding  a  palette  and 
brushes  in  his  hand,  while  a  clock  was  displayed  in  the  background.  These 
efforts  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  attract  attention  and  favorable  criticism 
and  his  mind  was  now  wholly  bent  on  painting.  He  journeyed  to  Philadelphia 
to  supply  himself  with  some  artists'  implements  and  a  variety  of  colors.  In 
the  well  furnished  shop  of  Christopher  Marshall  he  was  bewildered  by  the 
variety  of  colors  offered,  the  names  of  which  he  had  never  before  heard,  and  he 
repaired  to  a  neighboring  book-store  where  he  purchased  a  work  entitled  "A 
Handmaid  to  the  Arts,"  which  he  carefully  studied  before  venturing  to  select 
and  purchase  a  stock  of  colors.  He  then  hastened  back  to  Annapolis  eager  to 
begin  work  in  his  new  vocation.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Hesselius,  a  portrait  painter 
living  near  Annapolis,  for  instruction,  taking  with  him  one  of  his  finest  saddles 
as  a  present.  Assisted  by  the  instruction  received  from  Mr.  Hesselius.  he 
sticceeded  in  painting  the  portraits  of  several  of  his  friends  to  their  satisfaction, 
and  much  to  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  himself,  but  little  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  neglected  saddlery  shop.    Forty  years  later,  when  the  fame  of 
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Charles  Willson  Peale,  the  artist,  was  widespread,  the  landscape,  las  maiden 
effort,  was  discovered  serving  a  useful  purpose  as  a  bag,  containing  a  few 
pounds  of  whiting.  It  had  been  long  sought  for,  but  Mr.  Peale  could  not  re- 
member what  he  had  done  with  it. 

In  1768-69  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  met  Mr.  John  Singleton  Copley, 
the  celebrated  artist  of  that  city,  who  received  him  kindly,  permitting  him  to 
copy  some  of  his  pictures.  On  his  return  home  he  decided  that  a  voyage  to 
England  was  indispensable  if  he  wished  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
art,  and  to  merit  the  name  of  painter.  Shortly  after,  several  gentlemen  of 
Annapolis,  interested  in  the  young  man,  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  sufficient 
to  carry  out  his  views,  the  loan  to  be  paid  back  in  portraits.  Peale,  leaving 
his  young  wife  and  family,  proceeded  to  London.  He  had  a  little  money,  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  and  determination,  and  some  letters  of  introduction 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  He  remained  in 
London  from  1770  to  1774,  studying  with  West,  who  kindly  invited  him  to  his 
house  when  his  funds  were  exhausted.  Not  satisfied  with  studying  painting 
while  in  London  he  found  time  to  learn  modeling  in  wax,  moulding  in  plaster, 
painting  in  miniature,  and  engraving  in  mezzotint,  accomplishments  which 
proved  very  useful  later  in  his  career. 

In  1774,  Peale  returned  to  Annapolis,  where  he  found  constant  employ- 
ment in  portrait  painting.  Quite  early  in  his  career  he  painted  a  portrait  of 
Washington,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  in  which  Washington  is  represented  as  a  young 
officer  in  full  military  costume,  mounted  upon  a  prancing  charger.  This  por- 
trait has  been  generally  accepted  as  an  excellent  painting,  full  of  live  and  vigor, 
and  if  not  the  first,  is  among  the  earliest  Washington  portraits  painted  from 
life.  It  is  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  many  which  Peale  painted  of  this  distin- 
guished sitter.  Washington  early  lost  his  front  teeth,  and  to  remedy  the  dis- 
tortion of  features  due  to  this,  and  to  give  the  mouth  an  easy  pose  (it  is  said) 
Peale  replaced  them  with  wax.  While  this  restored  in  some  degree  the  lips 
to  their  proper  position,  the  effort  to  keep  these  temporary  substitutes  in  place 
destroyed  the  natural  expression  of  the  mouth.  Gilbert  Stuart,  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  a  like  expedient.  The  effect  is  seen  in 
the  later  portraits  by  Peale,  and  in  those  by  Stuart.  In  portraits  by  others, 
painted  when  the  General  was  wearing  a  clumsily  made  and  ill-fitting  denture, 
the  mouth  distortion  is  much  more  marked  and  displeasing.  When  sitting 
for  the  portrait  painted  by  Rembrandt  Peale  he  was  wearing  the  very  satis- 
factory denture  made  for  him  by  John  Greenwood,1  and  the  mouth  in  that  has 


1  Dental  News  Letter,  Vol.  VI.,  April,  1853,  page  189. 
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a  much  more  natural  expression.  At  a  recent  exhibition  of  Washington  relics, 
at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia,  these  three  portraits  were  so  placed, 
almost  side  by  side,  that  one  could  readily  notice  this  peculiarity;  the  easy 
natural  pose  of  the  mouth  in  the  Rembrandt  Peale  portrait  gives  to  it  a  much 
more  pleasing  expression.  Washington  sat  to  Peale  more  frequently  than  to 
any  other  artist.  They  were  often  together  and  he  had  opportunity  to  stud^ 
his  features  at  leisure  and  under  varying  circumstances,  and  being  a  painstak- 
ing workman,  he  has  given  to  posterity  the  best  portraits  of  "Washington  as  he 
appeared  at  the  time  they  were  painted. 

Peale's  ambition  soon  led  him  to  seek  a  wider  field  than  Annapolis  afforded, 
and  in  17^6  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 
Very  quickly,  however,  he  found  himself  amid  stirring  scenes,  the  times  were 
unpropitious  for  the  arts,  and,  besides,  the  artist  was  a  patriot.  He  entered 
with  zeal  into  the  contest  then  about  to  begin,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
public  meetings,  being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  and  finally 
raising  a  company  of  volunteers,  who  elected  him  their  captain.  He  joined 
Washington  and  fought  gallantly  at  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Ger- 
mantown.  The  sword  did  not,  however,  banish  the  pencil,  and  while  the  cap- 
tain of  volunteers  did  his  duty  manfully,  the  artist  found  time  to  paint  the 
likeness  of  his  brother  officers.  These  portraits  were  the  foundation  of  the  gal- 
lery of  National  portraits,  which  became  a  notable  feature  in  Peale's  Museum 
''after  the  war." 

One  of  the  best  of  Peale's  portraits  of  Washington  was  painted  in  the 
building  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  on  Fifth  street,  below  Chest- 
nut, Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  Congress  then  sitting  in 
that  city.  This  he  engraved  in  mezzotint :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  attempt 
at  mezzotint  engraving  in  Philadelphia.  We  learn  from  his  advertisement  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet  for  Artgust,  1780,  that  it  was  in  poster  size,  fourteen 
by  ten  inches  besides  the  margin.  It  represented  the  general  in  uniform 
leaning  on  a  field-piece  taken  at  Princeton  with  the  British  prisoners  in  the 
background. 

About  1785,  some  bones  of  a  mammoth  were  brought  to  him  from  which  to 
make  drawings.  He  became  very  much  interested  and  soon  was  as  enthusiastic 
a  naturalist  as  he  had  been  a  painter.  He  began  at  once  to  collect  material  for 
a  museum  of  natural  history;  this  furnished  a  new  field  for  his  industry  and 
ingenuity.  He  met  with  many  difficulties,  as  he  had  to  study  for  himself  the 
ways  and  means  of  properly  displaying  his  collection.  This  new  idea  met 
with  hearty  encouragement,  many  citizens  and  strangers  contributed  to  enlarge 
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his  collection,  and  in  a  few  years  his  gallery  at  Third  and  Lombard  streets, 
was  too  small  to  hold  his  museum,  and  it  was  removed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  Peale  resided,  with  his  family,  in  the 
same  building,  and  here  his  son  Franklin,  the  distinguished  mechanician,  was 
born.  The  building  is  still  standing,  on  the  West  side  of  Fifth  street,  a  few 
yards  below  Chestnut,  occupying  a  portion  of  Independence  square..  It  has 
had  another  story  added  since  Mr.  I'eale's  time. 

The  museum  again  requiring  more  room,  the  State  House  having  been 
vacated  by  the  legislature,  Mr.  Peale  petitioned  for  the  use  of  the  building, 
and  on  March  17,  1802,  an  act  was  passed  granting  him  the  use  of  the  upper 
story  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  lower  story  (now  known  as  Independence 
Hall),  under  reasonable  restrictions.  At  this  time  the  collection  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  stuffed  animals,  a  thousand  specimens  of  birds,  a  collection 
of  minerals,  four  thousand  specimens  of  insects,  cabinets  of  serpents,  fishes, 
etc.  In  one  room  were  more  than  a  hundred  portraits  of  famous  statesmen 
and  soldiers  painted  by  Mr.  Peale  and  his  son  Rembrandt.  The  greatest  curi- 
osity was  the  Ulster  county  mastodon  skeleton,  dug  from  a  marl  pit  by  Mr. 
Peale  in  1801  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  joined  together  with  infinite  labor. 
The  museum  remained  here  until  shortly  before  his  death,  when  it  was  moved 
to  a  neAv  building  known  as  the  "Arcade/'  one  block  farther  west,  on  Chest- 
nut street.  There  is  not  extant  at  the  present  time  an  accurate  or  .full  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonderful  collection.  All  we  know  is  from  his  advertisements,  and 
the  brief  references  visitors  have  made  of  it  in  their  correspondence  when  de- 
scribing it  to  their  friends.  It  was,  in  its  day,  the  wonder  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  fame  of  it  was  known  all  over  the  world. 

Peale  wrote  and  published  the  following  essays:  "Building  Wooden 
Bridges,"  17!)7;  "Lecture  on  Natural  History,"  1800;  "Preservation  of  Health 
and  Domestic  Happiness/'  1813 ;  "Address  to  the  Corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia/' 1816;  "Economy  of  Fuel/'  1817. 

In  connection  with  his  museum  Mr.  Peale  undertook  to  deliver  a  series 
of  attractive  popular  lectures  upon  natural  history,  but  at  the  outset  he  found 
much  embarrassment  from  the  loss  of  some  of  his  front  teeth.  As  a  taxider- 
mist, he  had  had  considerable  experience  in  supplying  lost  parts  to  his  large 
family  of  animals.  His  experience  of  modeling  in  plaster  acquired  in  London 
proved  of  practical  usefulness  in  this  work  and  he  became  quite  skillful  in 
repairing  the  deficiences  of  his  specimens.  It  was  but  a  step  to  attempt  to  re- 
pair his  own.   In  a  curiously  written  autobiography  1  he  tells  in  detail  his  ex- 


1  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  autobiography  of  Chas.  Willson  Peale, 
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perience,  and  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  material  more  lasting  than  the  bone 
or  ivory  then  generally  used.  By  his  own  account  he  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  it  may  be  here  observed  that  we  are  mainly  dependent  upon  his 
own  account  for  all  we  know  concerning  his  connection  with  the  dental  pro- 
fession as  an  amateur.  About  1818  or  1819,  the  needed  repairs  to  bis  dental 
apparatus  having  reached  a  stage  requiring  more  skill  than  he  possessed,  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Plantou  (who  shortly  before  had  arrived  from  France,  and  had 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  practice  as  a  dental  surgeon)  for  a  set  of 
teeth.  Mr.  Plantou  had  brought  with  liim  a  supply  of  porcelain  teeth  of 
French  manufacture,  and  had  also  some  knowledge  of  porcelain  working.  He 
undertook  to  make  Mr.  Peale  a  porcelain  denture.  Mr.  Peale  was  now  about 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  but  bale  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  Teeth 
that  would  not  decay  were  a  revelation  to  him.  Whether  Mr.  Plantou's  efforts 
were  successful  or  not  we  do  not  know.  It  was  something  new,  something  he 
had  long  been  looking  for,  and  Mr.  Peale  at  once  began  experiments  with  por- 
celain with  a  view  to  making  a  denture  for  himself.  He  seems  to  have  been 
successful,  so  much  so  that  he  undertook  to  do  the  same  for  members  of  his 
family,  and  for  friends,  but  in  this  he  failed.  He  tells  us  that  "after  sev- 
eral years  earnest  and  constant  effort  during  which  he  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing out  every  idea  which  promised  improvement,  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  while  a  high  price  may  be  demanded  for  the  work,  and  much  money  made 
at  it,  the  trouble  of  fitting  the  teeth  to  give  satisfaction,  and  on  some  occasions 

written  (in  the  third  person)  in  his  eightieth  year,  now  in  possession  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Mr.  Horace  Wells  Sellers  of  Philadelphia : 

"Having  spent  an  abundance  of  time  in  making  artificial  teeth  of  different  animals, 
first  of  ivory,  then  sea  cow  and  sea  horse,  of  which  he  made  a  considerable  number  of 
whole  sets  besides  pieces  to  fill  deficiencies  of  teeth  where  only  a  few  were  wanting, 
and  finding  that  all  his  substances  were  very  liable  to  decay  and  become  offensive,  he 
tried  to  find  a  harder  substance  in  horses'  and  cows'  teeth.  He  found,  however,  that 
the  hardest  teeth  belong  to  hogs,  but  they  were  very  seldom  sufficiently  large.  The 
sea  horse  has  an  enamel  that  is  exceedingly  hard  and  very  lasting,  but  it  is  only  a 
thin  coat,  and  the  bony  part  decays  quite  as  fast  as  ivory;  therefore,  the  enamel  soon 
loses  the  support  of  the  bone. 

All  granivorous  animals  have  their  teeth  of  enamel  and  bone  alternately  and  per- 
pendicularly for  the  wise  purpose  of  grinding  their  food,  and  he  dissected  the  grind- 
ers of  cow's  teeth,  especially  old  cows,  the  enamel  of  which  is  pretty  hard,  and  the 
shape  of  the  divided  teeth  being  of  convenient  size  corresponding  to  the  size  wanted 
for  the  grinders  of  human  teeth.  The  cutting  teeth  of  the  same  animal  are  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  human  tooth  and  of  such  he  made  many  sets  of  toler- 
able appearance.  The  mode  of  executing  them  for  himself  and  others  was  first  to  form 
a  plate  of  pure  silver  to  fit  the  gums  exactly,  and  then  solder  a  thin  plate  around  each 
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the  refitting  before  they  can  be  used  without  complaint,  requires  patience  and 
perseverance  which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  person  served,  any  more 
than  in  the  operator."  He  worried  so  much  over  his  ill-success  that  his  chil- 
dren begged  him  to  decline  to  undertake  such  work,  as  he  had  other  things 
to  do  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable. 

The  teeth  commercially  made  in  France  early  in  the  last  century,  those 
which  Mr.  Plantou  brought  over  with  him,  would  be  considered  very  crude  at 
the  present  time.  They  were  of  what  is  known  as  a  clay  body,  they  lacked 
translucency  and  the  lifelike  appearance  of  those  now  in  use.  They  were,  more- 
over, poorly  shaped.  The  dentist  was  supposed  to  properly  shape  the  cutting 
edges  with  his  grinstone  to  suit  them  for  the  right  or  left  side,  or  if  need  be, 
by  the  same  means,  to  form  from  the  same  stock,  centrals,  laterals,  or  cuspids ; 
to  make  long  teeth  short,  and  wide  teeth  narrow.  They  resembled  closely  a 
"split  bean."  Their  resemblance  to  a  natural  tooth,  so  far  as  shape  was  con- 
cerned, was  not  much  considered  in  their  manufacture.  They  were  made  to 
replace  the  destructible  material  from  which  dentists  were  accustomed  to  carve 
teeth,  and  the  dentist  was  expected  to  give  to  these  conveniently  shaped  pieces 
of  porcelain  the  proper  form  by  means  of  a  grindstone,  just  as  he,  by  means 
of  files  and  gravers  had  previously  shaped  the  blocks  of  bone  or  ivory  they 
were  intended  to  replace.1    The  front  teeth  were  thin,  rounded  on  the  labial 

piece  that  fitted  the  gums  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  on  the  front  of  this  plate 
the  tooth  was  riveted.  A  simple  rivet  was  generally  sufficient,  and  springs  were  put  in 
to  keep  the  teeth  in  their  place.  He  was  much  indebted  to  his  friend,  John  Dorsey, 
for  this,  Mr.  Dorsey 's  invention  of  springs  being  greatly  superior  to  any  invention 
before  used,  as  they  permitted  the  jaws  to  open  to  their  full  extent,  and  also  every 
grinding  motion,  and  although  his  springs  are  long,  which  is  essential,  yet  they  set 
close  to  the  cheeks  without  causing  any  irritation,  and  a  round-head  button  is  fixed 
on  each  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw  in  their  proper  place,  to  which  the  springs  are 
clasped. 

When  his  son  Rembrandt  went  to  France  he  sent  by  him  Mr.  Dorsey 's  invention 
of  springs,  desiring  him  to  present  the  matter  to  the  first  dentist  in  Paris.  General 
Armstrong  directed  him  to  Mr.  Maury,  and  when  he  waited  on  that  noted  dentist  he 
told  Eembrandt  that  he  thought  the  springs  which  he  used  were  very  perfect.  Rem- 
brandt told  him  that  his  father  had  no  idea  other  than  to  serve  him  with  what  he 
conceived  was  a  very  valuable  improvement  in  springs,  and  Mr.  Maury  said  he  would 
try  them.  He  called  at  Rembrandt's  lodging  in  about  two  weeks  to  inform  him  that  on 
trial  he  found  Mr.  Dorsey 's  invention  superior  to  any  other. 

The  decay  of  all  animal  substances  used  for  artificial  teeth  is  a  serious  objection, 
because  they  require  to  be  frequently  renewed,  and  among  other  substance  he  once 

1  Treatise  on  Dental  Art,  by  F.  Maury.  Translated  by  I.  B.  Savier,  Baltimore, 
1843,  page  203. 
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surface  and  perfectly  flat  on  the  back.  Lengthwise  along  the  center  of  the 
back  was  formed  before  baking,  a  rounded  groove,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
inserted  small  pieces  of  platinum  plate,  sometimes  quite  thin  platinum  wire. 
This  groove  was  for  the  introduction  of  a  half  round  gold  wire  against  which 
the  platinum  points  were  bent,  and  solder  flowed  to  unite  the  two  metals,  and 
also  to  unite  the  gold  wire  to  the  plate.    (See  Fig.  1.)    If  a  neater  finish  was 


Fig  i 


desired,  a  piece  of  gold  was  fitted  so  as  to  form  a  backing,  and  in  soldering  the 
solder  was  made  to  flow  inside  this  and  to  unite  it  to  the  wire  in  the  groove, 
and  at  the  same^time  it  was  soldered  to  the  plate.   This  was  quite  often  done. 

tried  the  use  of  Chama,  and  this  shell  made  the  most  beautiful  teeth.  It  was  tolerably 
hard,  but  was  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  acids,  and  in  less  than  six  months  teeth  of  it 
became  porous.  After  going  through  all  these  trials,  he  determined  to  try  to  make  por- 
celain teeth.  Mr.  Plantou,  a  French  gentleman,  succeeded  in  making  very  handsome 
porcelain  teeth,  and  obligingly  offered  to  make  him  a  set ;  yet  these  teeth  did  not  an- 
swer his  expectation,  and  believing  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  them  suit  himself 
better,  he  resolutely  determined  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  further,  and  after  reading 
of  the  art  of  manufacturing  porcelain  and  other  potteries  he  called  on  Abram  Miller, 
who  carried  on  a  large  pottery  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction 
found  Mr.  Miller  had  made  many  experiments  with  porcelain,  and  was  so  very  obliging 
as  to  aid  him  in  this  very  important  art.  He  showed  him  the  essays  which  he  had 
made  and  also  gave  him  the  materials  he  had  used,  and  kindly  offered  to  fire  any 
teeth  he  might  want.  With  this  very  encouraging  information  and  aid  he  diligently 
set  to  work,  first  to  make  the  teeth  with  holes,  in  order  to  rivit  them  to  the  perpen- 
dicular plates  where  he  had  before  riveted  the  teeth  made  of  animal  substances.  Al- 
though in  that  method  they  answered  tolerably  well,  yet  by  the  constant  use  in  mastica- 
tion these  rivets  were  loosened,  and  required  to  be  riveted  occasionally.  On  this  ac- 
count he  now  thought  that  he  must  get  platinum  to  be  put  into  the  composition  before 
firing  them,  platina  being  the  only  material  which  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  heat  nec- 
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The  back  teeth  were  made  with  lengthwise  round  holes  through  the  body  of 
the  tooth,  precisely  as  the  "English  tube  teeth"  are  made  at  the  present  time, 
and  were  secured  to  the  plate  by  rivets.  These  were  the  porcelain  teeth  which 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  dentists  in  this  country,  and  which  led  to  the 
experiments  that  finally  resulted  so  successfully. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Mr.  Peale  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  this  new  art, 
and  the  first  to  bring  it  to  a  really  practical  stage.  By  his  own  account,  it 
was  brought  to  his  notice  first  by  "Mr.  Plantou,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had 
succeeded  in  making  very  handsome  porcelain  teeth,  offering  to  make  him  a 
set."  This  statement  settles  the  question  of  priority.  He  thought  that  he 
could  do  better;  he  always  did  when  ever  he  saw  anything  new.  That  this 
was  his  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of  porcelain  for  artificial  dentures  is  further 
evidenced  by  his  saying  in  his  autobiography  that,  "he  then  determined  to  pros- 
ecute his  inquiries  further,"  and  to  this  end  began  to  study  the  art  of  porcelain 
manufacturing  by  reading,  and  by  interviews  with  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing like  products,  and  it  was,  he  tells  us,  "nearly  two  years  before  he  satis- 
fied himself  with  his  labors  in  this  line  with  the  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Miller." 
There  is  nothing  in  this  to  indicate  that  he  had,  after  two  years'  work,  done 
any  better  than  had  Mr.  Plantou  long  before.  That  which  satisfies  and  de- 
lights an  amateur  not  infrequently  disgusts  a  skilled  workman.  Mr.  Peale, 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  were  charmed  with  the  landscape,  his  first  effort 
at  painting,  while  in  all  probability  Mr.  Frazier  would  have  justly  considered 
its  being  made  into  a  bag  to  contain  whiting,  the  best  use  to  which  it  could  be 
put.    The  assertion  that  Charles  Willson  Peale  was  the  first  in  America  to 


essary  to  make  good  porcelain.  To  give  the  glazing  the  natural  color  of  handsome 
teeth  was  a  difficulty  which  he  met  with  for  a  long  time.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chinese 
glaze  their  porcelain  with  spar,  which  in  England  they  could  not  acomplish  in  their  at- 
tempts at  making  porcelain.  The  experiments  he  made  were  numerous,  and  it  was 
nearly  two  years  before  he  satisfied  himself  with  his  labors  in  this  line  with  the  aid 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Miller. 

At  first  the  construction  of  a  furnace  gave  much  trouble,  but  Mr.  Miller  supplied 
him  with  one  from  his  manufactory  which  answered  perfectly  well.  Before  he  got  this 
he  made  an  attempt  to  fire  teeth  with  a  furnace  he  had  constructed  in  the  chimney, 
and  not  being  able  to  gain  a  sufficient  heat  to  vitrify  the  teeth  with  charcoal,  he  put  in 
the  furnace  a  small  quantity  of  Lehigh  Coal,  and  it  increased  the  heat  so  much  that 
the  teeth  appeared  to  be  fully  glazed.  If  he  had  then  lowered  the  heat  the  success 
would  have  been  perfect,  but  attending  to  other  business  at  the  time,  the  heat  most 
probably  increased  and  finally  melted  the  black  lead  muffle,  and  the  teeth  became  one 
mass.  Although  this  was  a  serious  loss,  yet  it  was  satisfactory  to  have  discovered  the 
powerful  heat  which  Lehigh  coal  will  give. 
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bring  this  art  to  anything  like  perfection  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
remark  in  connection  with  an  after  dinner  address  by  his  son,  Rembrandt,  at 
a  banquet  immediately  following  the  first  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  February  28,  1853.  {Dental  News 
Letter,  vol.  vi,  April,  1853,  page  189.)  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale  was  present 
as  an  invited  guest,  and  was  called  upon  for  some  remarks,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  his  father,  as  having  made  the  first  porcelain  or  composition  teeth  in 
this  country.  In  reply,  he  stated  that  his  father  "'had,  after  many  experi- 
ments, succeeded  in  making  a  very  good  imitation  of  the  natural  teeth,  some 
of  which  he  wore  in  his  own  mouth,  not  only  making  the  teeth  but  mounting 
them."  That  is  all.  He  did  not  accept  for  his  father,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
suggestion  of  priority. 

In  the  "Dental  News  Letter,"  Vol.  VIII,  July,  1855,  page  246,  the  editor, 
Dr.  John  R.  McCurdy,  refers  to  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Peale's  life  published  by 
his  son,  Rembrandt,  in  one  of  the  city  newspapers,  which  says:  "And  by  in- 
venting the  first  porcelain  teeth,  when  they  were  experimenting  with  them  in 
France,  he  prolonged  the  comforts  of  his  old  age  and  those  of  a  few  friends." 
Some  time  before  this,  Dr.  McCurdy  had  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  a 
number  of  the  older  dentists  asking  when  and  by  whom  the  first  mineral  teeth 
were  made  in  the  United  States;  and  when  they  began  experiments  with  porce- 
lain, and  when,  and  for  whom,  they  inserted  the  first  set  of  procelain  teeth  of 
their  own  make?  The  replies  to  these  are  published  in  the  "Dental  News  Let- 
ter," Vol.  VII,  July,  1854,  page  242.  From  these  we  gather  that  Peale's  ex- 
periments were  made  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  say,  about  1821. 
Dr.  Ely  Parry,  a  student  of  Mr.  Plantou,  places  the  date  of  Plantou's  making 
them  1819,  and  adds  that  Peale  and  Plantou  were  working  on  the  problem 
at  the  same  time,  unknown  to  each  other  until  they  were  apprized  of  it  by 
the  potter  whom  each  had  selected  to  burn  the  teeth.  Dr.  Harrington  says 
that  while  he  was  a  student  with  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden,  at  Baltimore,  about  1824, 
a  gentleman  whom  he  believed  to  be  Mr.  Plantou,  called  upon  Dr.  Hayden  to 
exhibit  some  mineral  teeth  which  he  had  made.  Dr.  Hayden  was  not  satis- 
fied with  their  appearance,  and  declined  to  take  or  use  them.  "A  year  or  two 
later,"  he  says,  "Dr.  Hudson,  of  Pihladelphia,  imported  some  from  France, 
for  his  own  use,  which  while  coarsely  made  were  more  natural  in  appearance. 
As  a  convenience  he  sold  them  to  other  dentists  at  a  dollar  a  tooth."  Dr.  J.  F. 
Mcllhenny,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  first  in  Philadelphia  to  produce  the 
translucent  body  which  added  so  much  to  the  natural  appearance  of  porce- 
lain artificial  teeth,  states  that  he  commenced  his  experiments  October,  1826, 
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and  inserted  teeth  of  his  own  manufacture  the  following  spring.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  1828  he  exhibited  his  teeth  to  Drs.  Hudson  and  Harrington 
who  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  and  recommended  their 
patients  to  his  office.  Porcelain  teeth  made  by  this  skilled  workman  in  the  early 
thirties  can  hardly  be  excelled  to-day.  Several  years  before  he  commenced  his 
experiments  Peale  had  retired  from  the  field  disgusted  and  discouraged  by  his 
ill-success,  and  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  left  no  impress  of  what  he  had  done. 
His  remarks  in  reference  to  dental  matters,  in  his  autobiography,  give  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  art.  He  was 
groping  in  the  dark,  his  method  of  mounting  teeth,  while  suitable  for  the 
stuffed  animals  in  his  museum,  was  clumsy,  and  had  long  been  superseded 
by  better  methods.  His  discovery  of  the  usefulness  of  platinum  in  connection 
with  porcelain  teeth  bad  been  anticipated  more  than  a  score  of  years.  A  care- 
ful and  prolonged  study  of  all  the  available  evidence  revealed  nothing  more 
than  the  bare  fact  that  he  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  with  porcelain 
in  the  effort  to  improve  porcelain  dentures,  badly  handicapped  by  his  ignorance 
of  dental  art,  and  the  progress  it  had  made.  His  experiments  may  have  been 
helpful  to  his  compeers,  but  otherwise  accomplished  nothing.  The  claims  made 
in  his  behalf,  in  this  connection,  are  absolutely  without  foundation;  and  should 
be  dropped  promptly,  and  forever,  from  dental  history. 

In  1791,  Peale  took  an  active  part  in  an  effort  to  found  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  aided  by  artists  sojourning  in  that  city.  After  con- 
siderable agitation  this  had  advanced  so  far  that  by  1794,  assisted  by  the  great 
Italian  sculptor,  C'eracchil  (who  afterwards  conspired  against  the  life  of  Bona- 
parte), some  casts  were  collected  and  a  class  formed.  From  time  to  time,  loan 
exhibitions  of  pictures  were  held  at  the  State  House,  in  Independence  Hall, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  1809  that  a  permanent  organization  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts."  Mr. 
Peale  was  a  prime  mover  in  this  and  lived  to  see  and  contribute  to  seventeen 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Peale  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year  with  but  little  interruption  to  bis 
health.  Imprudently  carrying  his  trunk  to  meet  a  stage  coach  which  he  feared 
would  leave  him  behind,  induced  a  violent  disorder  of  the  heart,  from  which  he 
had  hardly  recovered  when  he  indiscreetly  mounted  a  high  ladder  in  the  new 
Arcade  building,  the  upper  rooms  of  which  were  being  prepared  to  hold  his 
museum.  This  brought  on  a  relapse  and  a  speedy  death,  which  occurred  at  his 
residence,  Walnut  street  above  Sixth,  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1827,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  buried  on  Sun- 
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day  morning, -February  25,  in  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  yard. 
Southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Peale  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts,  and  would  have  attained  greater 
fame  as  a  painter  had  he  concentrated  in  the  cultivation  of  one  art  the  wonder- 
ful energies  wasted  in  so  many  different  pursuits.  Considering  his  opportun- 
ities and  his  surroundings,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  achieved  more  than 
could  have  been  expected  of  any  man. 

His  large  collection  of  historic  portraits,  and  his  well  arranged  museum, 
were  appreciated  all  over  the  world,  and  earned  for  Charles  AVillson  Peale  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  known  American  citizen. 

Perhaps  no  higher  or  more  eloquent  eulogy  can  be  passed  upon  this  re- 
markable man  than  by  his  son,  Rembrandt,  when  he  says :  "However  praise- 
worthy may  have  been  his  industry,  remarkable  or  amusing  his  ingenuity,  and 
productive  his  perseverance,  in  the  success  of  his  museum  he  possessed  a 
higher  claim  to  the  remembrance  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  He  was, 
withal,  a  mild,  benevolent,  good  man.''" 

Facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from : 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Charles  Willson  Peale  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
and  American  Rural  Sports,  Philadelphia,  1830,  Vol.  I,  p.  1. 

Porcelain  Teeth:  Their  Selection  and  Adaptation.  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manf.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1902,  page  24. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 

History  of  Philadelphia.    Seharf  &  Westcott,  1884,  Vol.  II,  p.  1035. 
Dunlap's  History  of  Art  and  Design. 
Seribner's  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Painting. 
Lester's  Lives  of  Artists;  Philadelphia. 
Naturalists'  Magazine. 

Art  and  Artists  of  Our  Times,  by  Clarence  Cook,  pp.  215-218. 
Littell's  Living  Age,  Vol.  XLIV,  p.  649;  1855. 

The  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia, 
for  aid  in  gathering  data. 


JOHN  RANDALL,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


A  PIONEER  OF  BOSTON. 

John  Randall  was  born  December  27,  1774,  in  Stow,  Mass.,  where  he  spent 
his  early  boyhood.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Silas  and  Elizabeth  (Witt)  Ran- 
dall. He  entered  Harvard  University  and  graduated,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1802,  with  a  class  celebrated  for  the  eminent  talent 
of  many  of  its  members. 

He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  and  began  his  med- 
ical career  in  that  city  in  1805,  being  from  the  first  successful.  Desiring  to 
further  advance  in  his  science  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Harvard  University,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  1811. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  den- 
tistry are  interesting  as  showing  the  character  of  the  general  dental  practice 
of  the  time.  Finding,  while  at  college,  his  teeth  decaying,  Dr.  Randall  applied 
to  the  most  prominent  dentist  of  whom  he  knew  and  was  frankly  told  by  that 
practitioner  that  "his  business  was  to  put  in  new  teeth,"  and  that  he  declined 
operating  to  preserve  the  natural  ones.  This,  in  the  light  of  his  general  edu- 
cation, appeared  to  Randall  to  be  a  very  limited  view  of  dental  surgery,  and 
he  at  once  procured  such  dental  works  as  he  could  and  studied  them  under  the 
impression  that  disease  might  and  should  be  remedied  without  removal  of  the 
diseased  member.  PTis  first  efforts  in  dentistry  were  while  he  was  in  college, 
and  were  performed  on  himself.  PTis  fellow  students  were  also  benefitted  by 
his  operations. 

Dr.  Randall  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  as  a  calling  but  gave  special 
attention  to  the  teeth  and  mouth.  He  never  advertised  either  branch  of  his 
profession,  although  such  a  method  of  obtaining  publicity  was  resorted  to  by 
the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  without  any  thought  of  it  being  unpro- 
fessional. "Pie  was  decidedly  conservative  in  his  theory  and  practice  of  dental 
surgery.  He  was  very  successful  in  treating  and  extracting  teeth.  He  used  the 
key  with  great  skill  and  the  forceps  long  before  they  were  known  as  an  article 
of  merchandise.   His  success  in  pivoting  teeth  was  very  great." 
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Portrait  from  painting  in  Randall  Library,  Stow,  Mass.,  loaned  by  Dr.  Chas.  McManus, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Levi  Spear  Parmly  and  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Keep,  the  first  dean  of  the  dental 
department  of  Harvard  University,  were  students  of  Dr.  Randall. 

His  home  in  Boston  was  on  Winter  Street,  on  the  site  of  w  hat  is  now 
Shepard,  Norwell  Company's  store.  Dr.  Bandall  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wells,  who  died  in  Boston,  January  29,  1868.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of 
the  great  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  Samuel  Adams.  To  them  were  born  five 
children,  four  daughters  and  one  son,  John  Witt  Randall,  born  in  Boston, 
November  6,  1813,  who,  after  attending  Boston  Latin  School,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1834,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1839.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  to  scientific  work,  especially  entomology,  soon  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  zoology  in  the  department  of  invertebrate  animals 
in  the  South  Sea  (Wilkes)  exploring  expedition,  but  through  delay  he  gave 
this  up.  Later  he  retired  and  devoted  considerable  time  to  collecting  engrav- 
ings, of  which  he  had  the  rarest  and  most  original  collection  in  America.  He 
began  six  volumes  of  poetic  works,  only  one  of  which  he  completed.  It  was 
published  in  1856.  He  wrote  a  number  of  scientific  papers,  among  them  one 
on  Crustacea  for  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia; two  on  insects  for  the  transactions  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History ;  one  manuscript  volume  on  the  animals  and  plants  of  Maine,  fur- 
nished to  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Jackson  to  accompany  his  geological  survey  of  that 
State  and  by  him  lost  ;  "Critical  Notes  on  Etchers  and  Engravers,"  one  vol- 
ume; and  a  classification  of  the  same  in  one  volume;  also  unpublished  essays 
and  reviews  in  manuscripts. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Randall  died  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1892,  age 
seventy-eight,  at  Roxbury.  He  never  married.  Jolm  W.  and  his  sister,  Be- 
linda L.  Randall,  bequeathed  funds  to  certain  trustees  to  be  distributed  by 
them  in  aid  of  charitable  objects.  Of  this  fund  $70,000  was  given  Harvard  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  dining  hall,  known  as  Randall  Hall.  They  also 
founded  Randall  Library  at  Stow,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  Randall  died  at  Boston,  December  20,  1843,  aged  sixty-nine  years, 
having  been  a  useful  and  honorable  member  of  society,  highly  respected  by 
both  the  dental  and  medical  professions.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
practicing  physicians  and  dentists  of  his  time  in  Boston  ;  he  was  successful 
and  popular  and  acquired  by  his  devotion  to  his  profession  a  handsome  com- 
petency. Authentic  data  is  so  hard  to  obtain  regarding  Randall  that  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  his  career  is  impossible.    He  should  have  a  place  among 
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the  early  dentists  of  Boston  such  as  Josiah  Flagg  and  the  Greenwoods,  who 
were  conservators  of  the  dental  organs. 

He  saw  the  need  for  dental  knowledge  and  service  and  realizing  the  erude- 
ness  of  the  profession  at  that  time  and  the  possibilities  offered,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Boston  to  take  up  the  practice  of  treating  and  preserving  the 
natural  teeth  and  was  an  early  advocate  of  preventive  dentistry. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from: 
Harris'  Dental  Dictionary,  page  638,  1849. 

Medical  Communications,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  page  166,  1848. 
Dr.  John  Witt  Randall's  "Poems  of  Nature  and  Life,"  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Abbott. 


LEONARD  KOECKER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


PIONEER  DENTIST  AND  AUTHOR. 

Leonard  Koecker,  a  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  born  1785,  at  Bre- 
men, Hanover,  Germany.  He  received  a  common  school  education  at  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  by  his  father,  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  his  native  city  as  an  apprentice.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  traveling  Hebrew,  who  followed  the  calling  of  dentist  and  peddler,  and  who 
became  interested  in  young  Koecker  and  allowed  him  to  familiarize  himself 
with  his  instruments  and  watch  his  operations.  He  also  furnished  Koecker 
with  a  small  outfit  of  operating  instruments. 

In  1807,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  Koecker  came  to  America  as  a 
commercial  agent,  locating  at  Baltimore.  This  agency  soon  failed  and  he  was 
left  without  employment  and  means  of  support.  Being  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, besides  possessing  rare  tact  and  suavity  of  manner,  he  readily  obtained 
access  to  the  best  society  and  made  numerous  friends.  Making  known  his 
straightened  circumstances  to  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Delaplaine,  and  informing  him 
of  the  knowledge  he  had  received  from  his  Hebrew  friend  in  Germany,  he  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Delaplaine  to  begin  the  practice  of  dentistry  at  once  and  add 
to  his  knowledge  as  he  could.  Acting  on  this  advice  he  opened  an  office  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Baltimore,  1807,  and  practiced  there  for  a  few  years  1  soon  to 
remove  to  Philadelphia,  locating  in  that  city  about  1812.  His  first  office  was 
at  33  North  Eighth  Street  and  his  last,  1822,  on  Walnut  Street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  where  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Building  now 
stands. 

His  first  patient  was  a  gentleman  who  desired  a  tooth  extracted.  In  de- 
scribing this  operation  Dr.  Eleazar  Parmly  2  says :  "He  grasped  the  tooth  with 
an  instrument,  shut  his  eyes  and  turning  his  head  from  the  patient,  made  a 
strong  effort,  which  dislodged  the  tooth  from  the  socket,  but  under  such  excite- 

1  American  Journal  Dental  Science,  second  series,  October,  1850,  p.  108. 

2  American  Journal  Dental  Science,  second  series,  p.  471.  Other  reference  in 
Harris  Dental  Dictionary,  p  638,  and  the  American  Journal  Dental  Science,  second 
series,  July,  1851,  p.  471.    James  Robinson's  Directories,  Philadelphia. 
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ment  that  he  knew  not  whether  the  tooth  was  out  or  the  jaw  broken."  The 
operation  pleased  the  patient,  who  complimented  Koecker  on  his  skill  (?), 
saying  "he  never  before  had  a  tooth  extracted  so  easily."  From  this  patient's 
influence  his  success  began  in  Baltimore,  his  practice  yielding  his  $8,000  a  year. 
He  was  possessed  of  much  mechanical  skill,  making  his  own  instruments  as 
he  needed  them  and  supplying  his  professional  confreres  with  patterns.  Ho 
also  annealed  and  beat  his  own  gold  foil. 

From  too  close  application  to  his  business  his  health  failed  him  after  seven 
years'  successful  practice  in  Philadelphia.  An  acute  attack  of  dyspepsia  caused 
him  to  abandon  his  practice  in  1822  and  seek  rest  and  health  in  a  trip  to 
Europe.  After  his  arrival  in  London  he  decided  to  locate  there,  where  he 
endured  many  difficulties  before  he  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  a  paying 
business  that  yielded  him  an  income  equal  to  his  Philadelphia  practice. 

Being  an  entire  stranger  in  London,  he  carried  with  him  letters,  of  both 
social  and  professional  recommendation,  from  President  James  Monroe,  .John 
Quiney  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun  addressed  to  JJ.  S.  Minister  Richard 
Rush  at  London;  from  Edward  Ingersoll  addressed  to  Washington  Irving; 
from  Thomas  Sully,  the  portrait  artist,  and  his  intimate  friend,  addressed  to 
Thomas  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  certificate  as  to 
his  skill  and  abilities  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Philip  S.  Physick.  Through  this 
be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Laurence  and  Dr.  David 
D.  Davis,  all  distinguished  in  English  medical  and  surgical  circles,  who  ex- 
tended to  him  a  friendly  and  favorable  reception  and  who  did  much  toward  his 
future  success.  Tie  operated  on  a  diseased  palate  successfully  and  supplied  a 
substitute  for  a  patient  referred  to  him  by  Cooper  and  Laurence.  The  skill 
lie  demonstrated  in  handling  this  and  other  difficult  cases  materially  advanced 
him  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  these  gentlemen. 

His  first  literary  production  was  a  memoir  on  "The  Devastation  (or  con- 
joined suppuration)  of  the  Gums  and  Alveolar  Processes,"  published  in  Chap- 
man's Journal  Philadelphia,  about  1819.  In  London,  1826,  he  published  his 
first  book,  "The  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery,  exhibiting  a  new  method  of 
treating  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums."  This  work  was  later  republished 
by  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  1812.  This  was  a 
complete  work  on  dental  science,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  far  in  advance 
of  anything  heretofore  published  in  the  English  language,  containing  many 
practical  ideas.  Koecker  was  the  first  English  writer  to  describe  correctly  the 
principle  upon  which  artificial  teeth  should  be  applied  and  constructed  in  his 
essay  on  "Artificial  Teeth,  Obturators,  and  Palates,"  published  183^.  He 
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also  published,  in  1834,  "An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  etc."  In 
1827  he  published  a  forty-page  pamphlet  entitled  :  ''Reply  to  the  additional 
strictures  contained  in  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly  Medical  Review  on 
the  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery,  etc." 

He  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  irregularity  in  secondary  dentition  "ex- 
tracting some  of  the  permanent  set  at  an  early  period  in  order  to  give  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  rest,  especially  the  first  molars."  He  also  remonstrated 
against  the  use  of  the  mallet  in  filling  teeth,  and  speaks  of  some  operators 
employing  "hammer  and  punch  to  drive  the  metal  into  the  cavity.""  He  also 
deplores  the  practice  of  leaving  stumps  of  roots  in  the  mouth,  saying:  "The 
only  method  of  cure  of  all  the  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  maladies,  whether 
general  or  local,  occasioned  by  dead  roots  or  teeth,  is  their  immediate  extrac- 
tion, they  being  always  the  principal  and  proximate  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease.''" He  also  advocated  the  use  of  the  Physick  forceps  for  the  removal  of  the 
denies  sapirntiae. 

Koecker  used  plates  of  lead  for  capping  pulps,  contending  this  metal  had  a 
soothing  and  anti-inflammatory  effect  on  the  pulp  tissue.  If  the  pulp  was 
wounded  he  applied  actual  cautery,  placing  the  cap  over  the  eschar  thus 
formed,  and  filling  the  cavity  with  gold.  He  practised  the  devitalization  of 
the  pulp  with  actual  cautery  applied  with  a  red  hot  wire.  He  opposed  the 
use  of  wood  pivots  in  inserting  crowns,  advocating  only  gold  or  platina. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Philadel- 
phia and  London  Medical  Colleges  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  February  18,  18-12,  from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society,  the  Linnaean  Society,  and  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Koecker  was  studiously  inclined  and  had  an  ambition  to  be  scholarly. 
During  his  London  residence  he  thoroughly  mastered  the  English,  French  and 
Latin  languages. 

He  retired  after  twenty-eight  years'  practice  in  London,  selling  the  good 
will  of  his  business  for  a  large  amount.  It  is  stated  he  was  possessed  of  ex- 
pensive and  extravagant  habits  and  speculated  in  railroad  stocks  and  lost  ten 
hundred  pounds  at  one  time. 

He  married,  1817,  Miss  Maria  Donath,  daughter  of  Joseph  Donath.  a  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia.  To  them  two  sons  were  born,  Joseph  Donath  Koecker. 
an  architect,  and  Leonard  R.  Koecker,  M.  D.,  who  followed  his  father's  pro- 
fession until  about  ten  years  before  his  death,  when  he  retired.  This  son  was 
a  lover  of  literature  and  art.    He  accumulated  a  valuable  library  of  rare  prints 
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and  fine  editions,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Claghorn  collection. 
He  was  also  a  worker  in  wood,  paper  and  metal  and  exhibited  his  work,  which 
contained  rare  specimens  of  his  illustrating  and  book  binding,  at  the  Centen- 
nial exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  1876.  He  was  also  interested  in  clocks  and 
had  an  extensive  collection,  many  of  his  own  construction. 

As  a  child,  Leonard  Koecker,  Sr.,  was  noted  for  his  gentleness  and  polite- 
ness of  manner.  Being  of  refined  taste,  a  lover  of  music  and  an  individual  or 
scholarly  attainments,  he  was  readily  received  by  the  best  people,  many  of 
whom  he  numbered  as  his  patients. 

With  comparatively  no  dental  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  by  studious  attention  to  details,  tact  and  energy  he  built  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  as  dentist  and  teacher,  enjoying  in  the  fullest  respect  the 
confidence  of  both  the  public  and  the  profession. 

Three  months  before  his  death  he  was  seriously  burned  by  his  night  gown 
catching  fire;  from  which  accident  he  never  recovered.  This  injury,  combined 
with  dropsy  and  asthma,  caused  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  was 
buried  August  8,  1850,  in  Norwood  Cemetery,  about  six  miles  from  London. 

The  portrait  which  illustrates  this  sketch  is  from  a  miniature  by  Miss  New- 
ell, now  in  possession  of  the  remaining  members  of  his  family  at  Philadelphia. 


HORACE  H.  HAYDEN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


ARCHITECT  GEOLOCxIST — DENTIST — ORGANIZER — PROMOTER    AND    "FATHER  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  DENTAL  SURGEONS." 

Horace  H.  Hayden  was  born  October  13,  1769,  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  of  bon- 
orable  and  Christian  parentage.  He  was  not  '"born  of  obscure  or  poor  parents," 
as  stated  by  previous  biographers.  His  ancestor,  W  illiam  Hayden,  of  Connec- 
ticut, 1630,  won  special  mention  for  gallantry  in  the  official  report  of  the  cap- 
tain, John  Mason,  whose  life  he  saved  in  the  Fequot  war  of  1637.  He  settled 
at  Windsor,  Conn.,  1642,  where  he  bought  land,  and  also  received  land  from 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  his  military  services  in  the  Pequot  war.  That 
Jand  the  family  still  own,  having  held  it  now  for  260  years.  William  Hayden's 
eldest  son  Daniel  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Colonial  service  and  a  member  of  the 
General  Court.  His  commissions  as  lieutenant  are  extant.  Lieutenant  Daniel 
had  also  an  elder  son  Daniel,  who  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut.  His  eldest  son,  the  third  Daniel,  was  also  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  for  his  day  a  rich  man.  The  house  he  built  and 
lived  in  still  stands  at  Hayden  Station,  Connecticut,  having  been  erected  in 
1740.  Lieutenant  Daniel,  third,  had  an  eldest  son,  Thomas  Hayden,  who  was 
a  builder  and  seven  years  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  sergeant  at  the  Lexington 
Alarm,  1775;  sergeant  major,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant. 
His  service  extended  from  1775  to  1778  and  1780  to  1783.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  ended  Lieutenant  Thomas  Hayden  had  lost  much,  but  still  held 
his  land  and  his  business  and  it  was  from  his  father  that  Dr.  Hayden  learned 
his  business  of  architect  and  builder.  His  early  training  was  from  his  mother, 
who  had  an  honored  ancestry.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Parsons,  descended 
from  one  of  the  brainiest  families  in  New  England.  Born  1769,  he  was  a 
boy  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  the  men  being  in  the  army,  he  and  his 
mother  harvested  the  crops  and  attended  to  the  farm.  Every  ancestor  he  had 
in  this  country  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Rev.  John  Warham, 
the  first  clergyman  in  Xew  England  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Edwards,  Burrs, 
Parsons  and  others,  was  also  his  ancestor,  and  as  his  mother  and  father  were 
cousins  the  hereditary  gifts  of  both  lines  united  in  him  to  some  extent. 
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During  his  boyhood  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  liking  for  natural  history, 
often  surprising  his  friends  by  his  ingenuity  and  success  in  discovering  ob- 
jects of  interest  while  rambling  in  the  woods.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  began 
the  study  of  the  ancient  language,  in  which  he  became  quite  proficient.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  worked  his  passage  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  brig  to  the  West 
Indies,  making  two  trips.  After  this  he  returned  to  school  and  to  his  books 
and  studies  of  nature,  until  at  the  age  of  16,  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  architect  from  his  father. 

Young  Hayden  was  studiously  inclined  and  whatever  he  undertook  he 
worked  at  with  a  will.  With  a  characteristic  ardor  he  diligently  applied  his 
mind  to  his  new  employment,  reading  such  books  on  architecture,  both  modern 
and  ancient,  as  he  could  procure.  As  a  result  of  this  application  he  left  many 
writings  and  drawings  as  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  he  possessed  in 
this  art. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  again  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  seeking  em- 
ployment in  his  business,  and  located  at  Point  Petre,  Guadaloupe,  but  after  a 
brief  stay,  an  attack  of  the  periodic  fever  compelled  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  where  he  remained  until  the  following  year,  when  he  returned  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  was  again  forced  to  return  to  Connecticut  by  the  pestilence. 

For  several  years  he  continued  to  follow  his  vocation  as  architect.  At  the 
age  of  24  he  left  his  native  home  ami  went  to  New  York,  remaining  there  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1792.  Meeting  with  but  little  success,  he  re- 
turned to  Connecticut  and  taught  school  near  Hartford  during  the  winter. 
Returning  to  New  York,  he  called  on  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  dentist,  for  pro- 
fessional service.  He  greatly  admired  Greenwood's  skill  and,  while  under 
treatment,  he  concluded  to  adopt  that  calling  and  to  devote  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  dental  surgery.  He  immediately  procured  from  Greenwood  the  few 
hooks  and  essays  on  the  science  at  that  time  accessible — the  best  being  the 
work  of  John  Hunter.  Leaving  New  York,  he  traveled  to  Baltimore,  arriving 
there  in  1800  1  without  friends  or  fortune  and  with  but  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  his  new  calling,  but  possessing  plenty  of  native  ability  and  imbued 
with  energy  and  ambition  to  excel  in  his  art.  He  rented  a  room  in  a  frame 
house  on  the  corner  of  Fayette  Street  and  Charles  Street,  and  announced  to 
the  public  that  Ins  services  were  at  their  command.    His  natural  earnestness 


1  Horace  H.  Hayden  was  licensed  to  practice  dentistry  in  Maryland  in  1810  by 
an  examining  board  created  under  an  act  of  Assembly  for  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
1789.  The  board  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  dental  board,  but  created  under  sti  act 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
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and  aptitude  quickly  attracted  attention  and  lie  was  soon  actively  engaged. 
He  used  to  teach  a  class  in  dentistry  and  thus  began  the  first  steps  towards  the 
college  which  Harris  and  he  involved  from  their  work.  He  persuaded  his 
brothers,  Anson  B.  Hayden  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Chester  Hayden  of  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  to  study  dentistry,  and  both  became  almost  as  eminent  as  operators 
as  he  in  the  profession,  though  neither  wrote  or  touched  other  lines  of  study. 

To  better  perfect  himself  in  his  specialty  he  studied  anatomy  and  medi- 
cine, acquiring  much  knowledge  in  these  sciences  and  thereby  gaining  the  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  confidence  in  him  was 
shown  in  later  years,  when,  without  solicitation,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  him  (1837),  by  the  Jefferson  College  of  Medi- 
cine of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Maryland  (1840). 

When  the  British  attacked  North  Point,  Maryland,  1814,  Hayden  enlisted 
as  sergeant  in  Captain  Warner's  company  of  militia  and  served  through  the  ac- 
tion, when  medical  men  being  in  demand,  General  Samuel  Smith,  knowing 
his  skill  in  surgery,  ordered  him  to  the  hospital  as  assistant  surgeon,  where  he 
served  caring  for  the  wounded  until  no  longer  needed.  He  came  of  a  martial 
family,  every  Hayden  ancestor  having  been  a  soldier. 

Hayden  rose  rapidly  in  public  confidence.  He  became  associated  with  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  and  medical  teachers  in  Baltimore  and  his  opin- 
ions were  listened  to  with  respect  and  his  suggestions  frequently  adopted.  He 
was  the  first  to  give  the  profession  caste  in  Baltimore.  In  1825  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  dental  surgery  to  the  medical  class 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  an  honor  never  before  conferred  upon  any  prac- 
titioner of  dentistry  in  the  United  States.  He  contributed  many  essays  on  den- 
tistry and  medicine  to  the  medical  journals. 

He  delved  into  physiological  and  pathological  research,  making  new  discov- 
eries, especially  investigating  the  use  and  functions  of  the  thyroid,  salivary, 
lachrymal  and  other  glands  of  the  human  system  thus  showing  his  acuteness  of 
mind  and  experimental  abilities.  Having  attained  personal  success  and  se- 
cured a  professional  standing  he  was  anxious  to  improve  the  standing  of  his 
profession  in  general.  He  first  advocated  a  union  of  dental  practitioners  into 
an  association  for  mutual  improvement  in  1817,  but  this  was  not  effected  until 
August  18,  1840,  when  in  New  York  City  assembled  L.  S.  Parmly,  Elisha 
Baker,  Eleazar  Parmly,  Patrick  Houston,  Enoch  Noyes,  Vernon  Cuyler,  John 
Lovejoy,  Chapin  A.  Harris,  Jahial  Parmly,  Joseph  N.  Foster,  A.  Woodruff 
Brown,  C.  0.  Baker,  J.  Smith  Dodge,  and  Solyman  Brown,  who  actively  aided 
him  in  founding  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  he  was  chosen 
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its  first  president,  continuing  in  that  office  four  years,  until  the  date  of  his 
death. 

At  the  birth  of  this  society  he  remarked  that  the  formation  of  a  national 
society  of  dentists  had  long  been  a  favorite  project  with  him  and  that  he  had 
not  been  alone  in  this  desire.  Many  years  ago  he  had  consulted  the  elder  Hud- 
son of  Philadelphia,  who  was  favorably  inclined  to  such  an  association.  On 
a  visit  to  Boston  and  the  Eastern  cities  he  consulted  his  professional  brethren 
and  found  them  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  practicable  scheme  to  elevate  the 
profession.  He  said  that  forty-three  years  ago  the  name  of  dentist  was  a 
reproach  and  a  by-word,  and  that  he  had  resolved  to  improve  and  exalt  the 
profession  so  that  it  was  not  a  disgrace  to  be  called  a  dentist.  From  that  time 
he  had  seen  the  science  assuming  more  importance  in  the  public  eye — men  of 
learning,  worth  and  genius  being  added  to  the  ranks  of  its  professors  from  year 
to  year.  "At  the  present  period,"  continued  the  speaker,  "Renewed  profession 
on  still  higher  ground  than  it  has  yet  attained  :  and  shall  we  of  these  United 
States  of  America  remain  inactive  in  this  grand  endeavor.  If  like  the 
Jews,  we  are  scattered  and  despised,  may  we  not,  like  that  persecuted  people, 
at  least  hope  for  a  day  of  restoration  to  our  promised  land !  There  are  indeed 
many  obstacles  still  to  overcome! 

"A  new  race  of  Canaanites  must  be  expelled  from  our  borders.  Many 
errors  must  be  exploded  and  much  ignorance  must  be  dispelled  before  the 
light  of  truth  will  beam  clearly  upon  our  path ;  but  with  diligence,  zeal  and 
perseverance  we  are  certain  of  ultimate  success. 

"Let  us,  therefore,  go  forward  in  the  good  cause,  unintimidately  by 
the  skepticism  of  the  faithless,  the  fears  of  the  timid,  or  the  apathy  of  the 
selfish.  If  there  are  some  who  prefer  to  plod  onward  in  the  path  of  private 
enterprise,  let  us  unite  our  efforts  in  one  great  social  endeavor  to  elevate  our 
profession  from  the  degraded  condition  to  which  it  has  sunk,  and  in  which 
it  must  ever  remain  until  the  highminded  and  well  educated  amongst  its 
practitioners  shall  unitedly  arise  and  shake  themselves  from  the  dust." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  in  1841  he  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  his  confreres,  The  A  merican  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  the 
first  dental  journal  ever  published. 

With  the  aid  of  his  friends  and  colaborers,  Drs.  Chapin  A.  Harris,  Thomas 
E.  Bond,  Jr.,  and  H.  Willis  Baxley  he  formulated  and  founded,  1839,  the  first 
institution  dedicated  to  special  dental  education  in  the  world,  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  of  which  he  was,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  the  first 
president  and  first  professor  of  Principles  of  Dental  Science  and  later  Professor 
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of  Dental  Physiology  and  Pathology,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 
The  establishment  of  this  college  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  many  sources, 
and  it  was  predicted  by  many  that  its  success  would  be  short  lived,  but  the 
zeal  and  conscientious  efforts  of  Hayden  and  Harris  made  it  the  success  they 
had  hoped  for.  Long  before  1841  Hayden  said  "mechanical  and  operative 
dentistry"  was  "not,  in  strictness,  the  indispensable  requisite  qualification  of  a 
dental  surgeon."  He  believed  that  the  dentist  to  be  qualified  in  his  profession 
should  be  thoroughly  educated  in  the  science  of  medicine.  As  a  token  of 
professional  and  personal  merit  he  was  created  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Surgeon  Dentists,  October  11th,  1842.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  Vice-President  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Science. 

February  11th,  1842  Hayden  was  granted  a  patent  which  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  his  early  biographers,  but  which  he  atoned  for  in  his  later 
years,  as  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  it  was  not  considered  unprofessional.  His 
claim  was  "preventing  caries  of  the  human  teeth  and  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  using  and  rending  the  empyrheumatic  oil  (tar  or  balsam)  and  acid  obtained 
by  distillation  of  wood,  which  oil  or  acid,  when  properly  modified,  proportioned 
and  applied,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  decay  in  human  teeth, 
and  the  diseases  consequent  thereto,  and  to  the  human  mouth."  For  this 
remedy  Hayden  claimed  '"antiseptic  properties,  which  counteracts  caries,  allays 
pain  and  irritability  of  the  vessels  of  the  teeth  and  mouth,  lessens  morbid 
sensibilities  and  arouses  and  restores  a  healthy  action." 

Besides  being  a  pioneer  dentist,  Dr.  Hayden  was  a  pioneer  geologist.  All 
through  his  career  he  was  constantly  examining  mineral  peculiarities,  the 
result  of  that  love  for  nature  which  was  developed  in  his  early  youth  when 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river.  He  was  far  ahead  of  his  age 
in  his  scientific  discoveries.  There  were  then  very  few  geologists  in  the  United 
States.  He  collected  a  valuable  cabinet  of  American  minerals  which  in  1850 
became  the  basis  of  the  complete  collection  of  Roanoke  College,  Virginia.  So 
limited  was  the  literature  of  geological  science  in  English  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  master  the  French  language  to  be  able  to  read  the  best  books  on 
Geology,  from  which  he  made  many  translations. 

In  1821  he  published  an  interesting  work  of  400  pages  entitled  "Geological 
Essays,"  the  first  general  work  on  geology  printed  in  the  United  States,  and 
dedicated  to  his  personal  friend,  Judge  Thomas  Cooper  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  discovered  a  new  mineral  which  was  named  Haydenite  in  his  honor. 

He  was  a  botanist  of  no  mean  attainments  and  wrote  on  silk  worm  culture, 
vocal  culture,  etc.    He  was  also  a  great  sportsman,  and  with  gun  and  rod 
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he  excelled.  He  married  February  23d,  1805,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Marie 
Antoinette  Robinson,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Daniel  Robinson  of  Baltimore, 
a  United  States  revenue  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  navy  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  as  lieutenant  and  quartermaster,  and  had  succeeded  John 
Dickinson  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  Delaware  in  1777,  a  man 
of  fine  character  and  family.  He  married  in  the  south  and  there  all  his 
children  were  born.  They  were:  Eliza  Lucretia,  Handel  Mozart,  M.  D.,  D. 
D.  S. ;  Edwin  Parsons,  lawyer;  Horace  William,  merchant,  and  two  others 
who  died  in  infancy. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden  died  Friday,  January  25,  1844,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
aged  75  years,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  Baltimore,  where  his 
remains  still  lie  in  the  family  vault.  Forty-four  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  Hayden  had  a  prophet-like  mind  that 
foresaw  the  result  of  great  enterprises.  His  keen  intellect  and  foresight  has 
made  him  a  hero  of  our  profession.  To  his  last  breath  he  spoke  with  love 
and  praise  of  his  students  and  the  profession  he  did  so  much  to  advance  and 
improve.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  a  deep  and  independent  thinker,  eminent 
as  a  scientist  in  Europe  and  America,  and  an  excellent  teacher  for  fifty 
years,  far  in  advance  of  his  day.  He  was  a  God-fearing  and  truly  scientific 
man,  loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  was  an  honor  to  the  profession  that 
honors  him.  Time  may  erase  his  fame  as  practitioner,  author  and  scientist, 
but  his  name  will  ever  live  as  father  of  American  Dental  Science. 

The  principal  facts  in  this  biography  were  obtained  from  Rev.  Horace  Edwin 
Hayden,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


CHAPIN  AARON  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


TALENTED  AUTHOR,  TEACHER  AND  PRACTITIONER,  CO-ORGANIZER  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY  OF  DENTAL  SURGEONS,  AND  FIRST  DEAN  OF  THE  BALTI- 
MORE COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY,  AND  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
EDITOR  OF   ''THE   AMERICAN   JOURNAL   OF  DENTAL 
SCIENCE,"  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DENTAL  CONVENTION. 

When  we  consider  the  achievements  and  review  the  career  of  such,  a  man 
as  Chapin  A.  Harris,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  energetic  of  the  galaxv 
of  dental  pioneers,  we  are  reminded  of  Longfellow's  words,  "Great  men  stand 
like  solitary  towers  in  the  City  of  God." 

Chapin  A.  Harris  was  a  tower  in  the  field  of  scientific  dentistry,  who  for 
fertility  of  ideas  and  resourcefulness  and  for  generosity  in  giving  time,  talent 
and  energy  to  his  profession  no  one  has  excelled.  He  assisted  Hayden  in  unit- 
ing Dental  Surgery  to  Science,  and  raised  it  to  the  worth  and  respectability 
of  a  profession. 

As  author,  organizer,  journalist  and  successful  projector  of  Dental  Col- 
lege education,  his  name  will  ever  be  revered  and  respected.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  versatile  and  talented  of  the  real  makers  of  the  dental  profession,  one, 
who  from  his  good  works,  must  have  believed  that  "the  empiric  makes  of  all 
things  a  secret,  but  the  artist  gives  publicity  to  his  useful  inventions." 

Chapin  A.  Harris  was  born  at  Pompey,  Onondago  Co.,  New  York,  May  6, 
1806.  His  ancestors  were  of  English  origin,  of  rank  and  position,  being  a 
branch  of  the  Harris  family  in  England  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury.  Captain  Joshua  Harris,  who  fought  bravely  under  Stark,  at 
Bunker  Hill,  was  his  grand -uncle. 

James  Harris,  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  his  grandfather  and  a  native  of  England,  as  was  his  father,  John 
Harris,  born  Dec.  30th,  1773,  who  married  Nov.  25,  1791,  Elizabeth  Brundage. 
They  came  to  America  and  to  them  were  born  two  daughters — Amanda  and 
Eliza — and  three  sons — James,  who  became  a  clergyman;  John,  a  physician, 
and  Chapin  Aaron,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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About  the  age  of  seventeen  young  Harris  moved  to  Madison,  Ohio,  at  which 
place  his  brothers,  James  and  John,  had  previously  located,  and  where  John 
was  practicing  medicine,  and  lie  entered  bis  office  as  a  student  about  1824. 

After  pursuing  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  tbe  State  he 
applied  to  the  Board  of  Medical  Censors,  who  examined  and  licensed  him 
to  practice  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  he  commenced  tbe  practice  of  this  pro- 
fession in  Greenfield,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  for  some  years, 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  possibilities  of  Dentistry,  by  bis  brother 
John,  who  was  well  skilled  in  medical  theory  and  practice  before  he  engaged 
in  Dentistry,  in  18"27.  Chapin  A.  Harris  and  bis  friend,  James  Taylor, 
later  organizer  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  were  both  students  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  under  the  tutelage  of  John  Harris. 

Chapin  began  the  practice  of  dental  surgery  in  Greenfield  in  18^8  by 
extracting,  cleaning  teeth  and  inserting  a  few  fillings.  Xot  satisfied  with 
tbe  meager  knowledge  he  possessed,  he  secured  the  books  of  Delabarre,  Fox 
Hunter  and  other  recognized  authorities,  and  soon  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  profession  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent.  He  re- 
mained in  Greenfield  about  a  year  and  then  moved  to  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  where 
he  combined  the  practice  of  Dentistry  with  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  two 
or  three  years.  Leaving  that  place,  he  traveled  through  the  South  and  South- 
west, visiting  the  larger  cities  as  an  itinerant.  Wherever  he  went,  by  Ins  good 
work,  the  public  estimation  of  the  profession  was  elevated,  and  his  own  reputa- 
tion established. 

Tiring  of  travel,  he  located  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where  he  devoted 
his  time  exclusively  to  tbe  practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  bis  success  being  such 
that  he  entirely  abandoned  the  practice  of  general  medicine  and  surgery,  but 
continued  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1835  lie  located  permanently  at  Balti- 
more, which  offered  many  advantages  for  practice,  and  announced  his  readi- 
ness to  practice  his  profession  in  all  its  branches.  From  that  time  until  1837 
he  employed  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure  time  in  contributing  to  the  pages  of 
medical  and  periodical  literature.  In  1838,  feeling  his  contributions  were  not 
producing  the  best  results,  he  resolved  that  his  writings  should  take  a  more 
compact  and  permanent  character.  This  resolve  induced  him  to  prepare  and 
publish  his  first  book,  entitled  "The  Dental  Art — a  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental 
Surgery,"  which  was  issued  in  Baltimore  in  1839  and  dedicated  to  his  medi- 
cal friend,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Jr.  This  book  consisted  of  385  pages,  illus- 
trated by  three  lithographic  plates.  A  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  firm  of 
Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  Philadelphia,  in  18-15,  under  the  title  of  "Principles  and 
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Practice  of  Dental  Surgery."  This  was  a  volume  of  600  pages,  containing 
69  wood  engravings.  Other  editions  were  issued  in  1847,  50,  52,  55,  58,  63. 
66,  71,  85,  89,  96.  During  all  these  years  many  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
books  have  been  sold,  it  in  all  probability  being  the  most  popular  dental  work 
published  before  or  since  that  period.  All  the  later  editions  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  who  has  revised  the  book  for  each  edition, 
except  the  tenth  edition,  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Philip  H.  Austin.  His 
next  literary  effort  was  Harris'  Dictionary  of  Dental  Science,  a  dictionary  of 
Dental  Science,  Biography,  Bibliography  and  Medical  Terminology,  published 
by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  in  1849;  other  editions  followed  in  1854-77-91-98. 
The  later  editions  of  this  work  have  also  been  edited  by  Dr.  Gorgas,  and  it  has, 
considering  its  special  character,  had  a  large  sale  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Harris  remodeled,  in  1846,  with  an  introduction  and  numerous  additions, 
Joseph  Fox's  "Disease  of  the  Human  Teeth,  their  natural  history  and  func- 
tions, with  mode  of  applying  artificial  teeth,  etc."  He  also  translated  from  the 
French  the  works  of  Delabarre,  Lefoulon,  Duval,  Desirabode  and  J ourdain,  all 
republished  in  The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science.  Dr.  Harris  was  an 
untiring  worker,  and  during  the  winter  of  1838  he  spent  a  month  profes- 
sionally at  Littleton,  1ST.  C,  where  one  of  his  distant  relatives  writes  me, 
"he  did  over  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dental  work  in  an  office  room 
12  by  16  feet.  He  had  no  dental  chair  or  head  rest,  but  sat  in  a  chair  and  put 
his  foot  on  a  stool,  the  patients  sitting  on  the  floor,  resting  their  head  on  his 
knee.  He  would  work  hard  all  day  operating  and  write  on  the  manuscript  of 
his  'Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry'  until  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning."  He  was  a  laborious  student  and  followed  this  practice  of  writing 
far  into  the  morning  after  days  of  ceaseless  labor  and  fatigue,  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Feeling  the  need  of  some  receptacle  for  treasuring  the  experiences 
of  the  profession  and  its  current  literature,  he  visited  New  York  and  urged 
upon  a  few  professional  friends  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  periodical 
devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  the  dental  profession. 

His  plan  was  readily  embraced  by  a  few  progressive  men,  who  promptly 
called  a  meeting  composed  of  some  of  the  foremost  of  the  profession  in  New 
York,  some  of  whom  subscribed  one  hundred  dollars  and  others  lesser  amounts 
towards  the  expense  of  one  year's  publication  of  a  monthly  journal  to  be 
known  as  "The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science."  The  first  issue  ap- 
peared June,  1839,  published  at  Baltimore,  under  the  direction  of  a  publishing 
committee  consisting  of  E.  Parmly,  E.  Baker  and  Solyman  Brown,  with 
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Chapin  A.  Harris  and  Eleazar  Family  as  joint  editors.  This  journal  con- 
sisted of  forty-eight  pages,  twenty-four  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  standard  works  on  dental  theory  and  practice.  Among  them 
were  The  Treatises  of  John  Hunter,  Leonard  Koecker,  Baume,  Garrot,  J. 
Nasmyth,  T.  Berdmore,  Jobson,  J.  Waite,  Blandin,  Blake,  S.  Brown  and 
T.  E.  Bond.  By  the  fourth  number  the  circulation  reached  511  with  174 
subscribers.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  Journal  came  into  possession  of 
the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  at  this  society's  organization,  1840. 
who  issued  it  quarterly  instead  of  monthly,  and  increased  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion from  $3.00  to  $5.00  and  changed  the  title  to  that  of  "The  American 
Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science."  For  a  period  of  ten  years  this 
society  conducted  the  Journal,  Dr.  Harris  remaining  continuously  its  chief 
editor,  assisted  by  others,  until  1850.  After  this  date  it  was  transferred  to 
and  conducted  by  him,  as  a  personal  enterprise,  until  his  death,  which  closed 
his  editorship  of  twenty  years'  standing,  during  which  time  he  was  assisted  by 
E.  Parmly,  S.  Brown,  E.  Maynard,  A.  Westcott,  W.  H.  Dwindle,  A.  A. 
Blandy  and  A.  Snowden  Figgott,  associate  editors. 

Dr.  Harris  was  a  voluminous  and  able  writer  and  contributed  many  valu- 
able papers  to  the  Journal's  pages,  among  which  were  Treatises  and  Essays 
on:  Abrasion;  Aberration  of  Position;  Alveolar  Abscess;  Amalgam  Fillings; 
Anesthesia:  and  Antrum;  Arsenic  for  Destroying  Nerves;  Diseases  of  the 
Dental  Pulp  and  Their  Treatment;  Dental  Caries;  Third  Dentition;  Continu- 
ous Gum  Work;  Extraction  of  Teeth;  Rapid  Filling  of  Teeth;  Gold  Foil; 
Hemorrhage;  Plaster  Impressions;  Instruments  for  Holding  the  Tongue; 
Materials  for  Filling;  Memoir  of  A.  Nasmyth;  Fluids  in  the  Mouth;  Treat- 
ment of  Nerves  in  Teeth ;  Salivation  from  Amalgam ;  Dissertation  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus;  Physiological  Characteristic  of  the  Tongue; 
Observations  on  the  Qualifications  Necessary  to  a  Practitioner  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  on  the  Manner  in  Which  They  Should  be  Obtained ;  Cleanliness 
of  the  Teeth ;  Monograph  on  the  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Teeth, 
Gums,  etc.,  and  Spontaneous  Inflammation  of  the  Alveolar  Dental  Membrane, 
etc. 

Dr.  Harris  was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden  to 
organize  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
ardent  and  loyal  supporters.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  convention  to 
organize  a  society  "resolved  that  a  National  Society  of  Dentists  be  formed," 
and  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  society's  first  con- 
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stitution.  He  was  also  elected  the  society's  first  Corresponding  Secretary. 
In  1856-7  he  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Dental  Convention. 

Dr.  Harris,  with  Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden's  advice  and  assistance,  with 
broad  views  of  the  future  needs  of  his  profession  and  an  untiring  ambition 
to  better  its  condition,  conceived  the  organization  of  a  dental  training  school 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  to 
whose  faculty  he  made  overtures  which  were  however,  rejected.  They  feared 
that  chartering  a  college  for  dentists  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  medical  college,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  movement,  giving  as  an 
excuse  "that  the  subject  of  dentistry  was  of  little  consequence,  and  thus 
justified  their  unfavorable  action." 

Not  disheartened,  Dr.  Harris  went  to  New  York  City  and  consulted  the 
leading  men  of  the  profession,  and  with  their  aid  endeavored  to  establish 
a  chair  of  dentistry  in  one  of  the  New  York  Medical  Colleges.  Meeting 
with  discouragement,  but  stimulated  with  renewed  energy,  he  returned  to 
Baltimore,  and  during  the  winter  of  1839-40,  almost  entirely  unaided,  he 
secured  the  signatures  of  representative  citizens  to  a  petition  to  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  for  the  incorporation  of  a  College  of  Dental  Surgery  at  Balti- 
more. After  numerous  difficulties  and  considerable  opposition  by  jealous 
medical  rivals,  which  he  finally  overcame,  the  charter  was  granted,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Horace  H.  Hayden,  Thomas  E.  Bond  and  H.  Willis  Baxley 
he  organized  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  dean.  He  was  also  professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental 
Prosthesis,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hayden  was  elected  President  of  the 
college.  The  college  had  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  who,  at  the  first  meeting,  New  York,  Aug.  20th, 
1840,  on  motion  resolved  "that  the  society  approve  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  will  co-operate  with  the  other 
friends  of  that  institution  in  promoting  its  designs." 

Dr.  Harris  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
Washington  Medical  College  at  Baltimore,  of  which  he  was  a  professor  in  1838. 
His  D.  D.  8.  was  obtained  from  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  all 
of  whose  members  were  granted  a  diploma  from  the  society,  which  entitled 
the  holder  to  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.1  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  also  conferred  on  him  February  28,  1854, 
by  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

He  had  a  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  professional, 

1  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  Vol.  I,  1839.  p.  169. 
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literary  and  historical  societies.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Maryland  University.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  Harris,  as  token  of  high  esteem  for  distinguished 
professional  labors  and  personal  merit,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Surgeon  Dentists,  Oct.  11,  1842.  The  Harris  Dental 
Association  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  organized  June  21,  1867,  with  Dr.  John  McCalla 
as  President,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Chapin  Aaron  Harris  was  married  Jan.  11,  18-2(5,  to  Lucinda  Heath, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Barton  Downes  Hawley,  of  White  Chimneys,  Loudoun 
Co.,  Va.  Her  mother  was  Katherine  Heath,  whose  ancestor,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  York,  refused  to  take  part  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  cor- 
onation.   Both  families,  the  Heaths  and  Hawleys,  were  of  high  social  position. 

The  Carmichaels  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Carys  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Sturgis  family  of  Kentucky  were  also  relatives  of  Harris.  His 
maternal  grandmother  was  a  Chapin,  and  for  her  brother  lie  was  named.  To 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  nine  children  were  born,  viz. : 

Darwin  Barton,  who  died  young;  Ozella  Louisa,  who  married  Alfred  Ad- 
dison Blandy,  M.  1).,  D.  D.  S.,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  living  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  later  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  associate  editor,  with  Dr.  Harris, 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science;  Zairah  Cazilda,  who  married 
Louis  Rimy  Mignot,  an  artist  of  New  York ;  Mary  Caroline,  who  died  young ; 
Chapin  Bond  Harris;  Alice  Elizabeth;  Irvan  Lamer;  Helen  Pendleton  Harr^ 
and  Anne  Merideth  Harris. 

The  latter  two  are  the  only  surviving  children  of  Dr.  Harris,  and  now  re- 
side in  London,  England. 

He  was  correspondent  and  friend  of  many  eminent  public  and  professional 
literary  men.  He  was  a  diligent  reader  and  student  and  collected  a  large 
and  valuable  private  library  of  many  rare  books,  the  finest  in  Baltimore  at  the 
time,  excepting  the  Bishop's. 

He  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence  with  authors  and  publishers  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  had  standing  orders  for  anvthing  old  or 
new  appertaining  to  dental  science  and  art,  all  of  which  was  gathered  at  his 
own  expense. 

He  loved  art  and  literature.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  knew  a  great  part  of  "Marmion"  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  by 
memory;  he  also  greatly  admired  Byron's  poetry.  One  of  his  favorite  works 
was  Napier's  "History  of  the  Peninsular  War" ;  Rollin's  "Ancient  History" 
was  another  work  he  much  admired;  also  Motley's  "Dutch  Republic"  and 
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Macauley's  "History"  and  Agnes  Strickland's  "Queens  of  England."  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  chess  player,  devoted  to  young  people,  and  the  playfellow  of 
all  children.  In  all,  he  was  a  very  lovable  character,  and  described  by  his 
children  "as  a  most  tender  and  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  sincere  friend ; 
devoted  to  all  good,  public-spirited  benevolent  works."  He  loved  animals  and 
was  especially  fond  of  horses  and  dogs. 

He  was  extremely  generous,  and  assisted  his  professional  brothers  and  the 
poor  liberally.  He  literally  went  about  doing  good.  He  brought  up  and 
educated  nine  children  besides  his  own,  and  for  years  took  care  of  and  sup- 
ported a  sister  and  her  son  and  a  sister-in-law  and  her  son.  He  kept  "open 
bouse"  and  entertained  many  eminent  men  as  his  guests.  Amongst  his  per- 
sonal friends  were  Rufus  Choate,  Edward  Everett,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Henry  Clay,  with  whom  he  corresponded  for  years. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  a  sermon  at  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  induced  to  join  it.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance.  He  was  large-minded,  and  so  free  from 
sectarian  bias  that  lie  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends  Roman  and 
Episcopal  clergymen  and  men  attached  to  various  Protestant  bodies.  Dur- 
ing his  last  illness  they  all  visited  him  constantly,  and  once  five  including  a 
Roman  priest,  chanced  to  meet  on  his  doorstep.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  it. 

Dr.  Harris  is  described  as  a  remarkably  handsome  and  intellectual  looking 
man,  six  feet  two  and  one-half  inches  in  height ;  broad  shouldered  and 
finely  proportioned,  of  distinguished  carriage,  and  with  a  benevolent,  kindly 
expression;  he  was  courteous  after  the  old  school  of  polished  gentlemen.  His 
hair,  naturally  dark,  became  gray  early  in  life.  His  eyes  were  of  hazel  color. 
In  politics  he  was  an  old-fashioned  Whig  and  an  enthusiastic  Mason,  high 
in  its  degrees.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  bought  a  small  place  near 
Baltimore,  where  lie  spent  his  leisure,  enjoying  nature,  of  which  he  was  a 
great  lover.  Dr.  Harris'  death  occurred  on  Michaelmas  Day,  Sept.  29th, 
1860,  and  was  due  mainly  to  overwork.  After  a  hard  day's  labor  with  profes- 
sional duties  and  in  the  lecture  room  and  infirmary  at  the  college  he  would 
write  nearly  all  night,  revising  his  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental 
Surgery"  for  a  new  edition.  This  continued  extra  work  so  overtaxed  his 
energies  that  he  was  ill  for  eight  months,  suffering  acutely  with  an  obscure 
disease  of  the  liver  that  finally  caused  his  death  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
a  martyr  to  his  professional  duties,  and  was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery, 
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Baltimore.  On  his  unpretentious  tombstone  his  Christian  faith  is  engraved: 
"E  moituis  resurgam"  (I  shall  rise  from  the  dead). 

In  recent  years  bronze  memorial  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Hayden  and 
Harris  have  been  placed  in  both  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and 
the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Liberal  to  an  extreme  in  life,  Dr.  Harris  failed  to  leave  his  family  well 


Memorial  Tablet  of  Hayden  and  Harris. 


provided  for  after  his  death.  Shortly  after  that  event  a  memorial  meeting  was 
called  in  New  York,  Oct.  8,  1860,  at  which  fifty  prominent  dentists  attended, 
and  a  public  subscription — known  as  the  "Harris  Testimonial  Fund,"  was 
started  for  the  relief  of  his  family.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose  with  Dr.  Eleazar  Parmly  as  treasurer  of  the  fund.  After  canvassing 
the  profession  for  some  months,  at  much  expense,  the  committee  reported 
that  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed  but  that  about  nine 
hundred  dollars  has  been  expended  in  collecting  it — the  balance  of  $85  was 
sent,  with  a  note  from  Dr.  Parmly  explaining  it.  to  Mrs.  Harris.  Dr.  E. 
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Family  Brown,  then  a  young  man,  being  the  messenger,  who  says  she  read 
the  note  and  when  handed  the  gold  exclaimed  "My  God !  and  is  this  the 
gratitude  of  the  dental  profession  for  Chapin  A.  Harris,  who  laid  down  his 
life  in  its  hehalf  ?  Take  back  this  beggarly  gift,  I  spurn  it."  She  later  moved 
to  London,  England,  and  there  died  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Dr.  Eleazar  Parmly  truly  said  of  him,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  "He  has 
labored  more  arduously  as  a  practitioner,  more  untiringly  as  a  writer,  and 
more  devotedly  as  a  teacher  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  dental  surgery 
than  any  person  who  has  in  any  way  or  in  any  country  been  connected  with 
our  professional  art." 

His  unwearied  labor  and  sacrifice  of  time  and  health  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Ms  profession;  his  industry  as  a  writer  and  editor;  his  untiring 
efforts  in  building  up  the  first  dental  journal,  the  first  dental  society,  and 
the  first  dental  college  in  the  world's  history — the  three  most  important 
factors  in  our  professional  existence,  all  of  which  can  be  traced  to  his  energy 
and  foresightedness,  made  him  a  martyr  to  the  profession  that  he  honored, 
and  that  now  honors  him. 

The  facts  obtained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from: 
Dental  Cosmos— Vol.  11,  p  220-274;  Nov.  and  Dec,  1860. 
American  Journal  Dental  Science — II  Series,  Vol.  X,  1860,  p  588-592. 
International  Dental  Journal — Vol.  13,  p.  920,  Dec,  1892. 
Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Dental  Science — Vol.  I,  1874,  p  36-39  Port. 
New  York  Dental  Journal— Vol.  3,  1860,  p.  249-255. 

Dental  Begister  of  the  West— Vol.  XIV.,  1860,  p  311;  Vol.  XV.,  1861,  p  79-90. 
Ohio  Journal  of  Dental  Science — Vol.  VII.,  1887,  p  249-254  Port. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Volck,  Baltimore;  student  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Dr.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  Baltimore,  and  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Harris,  residing  in 
London. 


THOMAS  EMERSON  BOND,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

ONE  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY.  A 
PIONEER  TEACHER  AND  AUTHOR  OF  DENTAL  MEDICINE. 

Thomas  Emerson  Bond,  Jr.,  was  born  Nov.  5th,  1813,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  was  the  son  of  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Sr.,  a  practicing  physician,  who 
later  removed  to  New  York,  and  became  editor  of  "The  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal."    His  mother  was  Christiana  Birckhead,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Solomon  Birckhead,  also  a  prominent  physician  of  Baltimore.    T.  E.  Bond, 
Jr.,  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  the  Baltimore  City  College  in  1830,  and  im- 
mediately became  a  medical  student  of  his  father,  assisting  his  father  during 
the  severe  cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  which  caused  the  death  of  many  citizens 
of  Baltimore.   In  1834  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the 
founders.    In  1838  he  assumed  entire  charge  of  his  father's  practice,  the  lat- 
ter having  retired.    The  same  year  he  married  Annie,  daughter  of  George 
Morris,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  later  a  resident  of  Baltimore.    In  1839  he 
became  associated  with  Drs.  Horace  H.  Hayden  and  Chapin  A.  Harris  and 
H.  Willis  Baxley  in  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  in  which  lie  held  the  ehair  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  August  19,  1872.    From  1842  to  1849  lie  was 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.    Through  his  professional  acquaintance  with  Hayden 
and  Harris  he  founded  this  the  first  dental  college  in  existence.   The  first  class 
of  the  college  was  held  in  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  a  ware-house  on  Howard 
street,  and  consisted  of  twelve  students  which  Dr.  Bond  denominated  "the 
twelve  apostles."    His  interest  in  this  institution  was  that  of  a  far  seeing 
scientific  man  who  was  in  advance  of  the  medical  concept  of  his  time,  in  recog- 
nizing this  unity  and  interdependence  of  the  whole  human  organism.  Den- 
tistry at  that  period  was  the  only  specialty  of  the  day.    In  it  he  saw  possibili- 
ties of  a  great  development,  by  linking  it  with  a  scientific  study  of  the  human 
system  which  would  give  it  a  place  equal  with  other  branches  of  the  medical 
profession.    To  this  end  he  enthusiastically  contributed  his  knowledge  of 
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medicine  and  his  diagnosis  of  disease,  his  great  personal  enthusiasm  and  in- 
tellectual gifts.  The  majority  of  medical  men  in  Baltimore  at  that  time  were 
opposed  in  the  organization  of  a  dental  college,  especially  to  its  connection  as 
a  department  of  a  medical  college.  T.  E.  Bond  holding  out,  as  a  physician,  a 
welcoming  hand  of  the  older  profession,  received  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
those  associated  with  him  as  founders  of  the  school  and  as  teachers  in  it.  It 
is  right  and  just  that  he  should  be  honored  by  the  dental  profession,  for  likely 
if  the  real  truth  is  told,  his  influence  as  a  medical  practitioner  of  standing  in 
the  establishment  of  the  school  in  the  face  of  so  much  antagonism  and  oppo- 
sition, was  as  great  or  greater  than  any  other  man's  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association  meeting  in  Boston,  Dr. 
Bond  contended  for  the  admission  of  delegates  from  the  dental  college  on 
equal  terms  with  delegates  from  the  medical  colleges.  It  was  in  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  that  chloroform  was  first  experimented  with  in 
Baltimore.  The  patient  was  a  Mr.  St.  John,  associate  editor  of  "The  Balti- 
more Patriot,"  for  whom  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris  extracted  a  tooth  while  the 
patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  T.  E. 
Bond,  Washington  Handy,  J.  W.  Bond  and  C.  0.  Cone.  Dr.  Harris  had  re- 
ceived the  formula  for  chloroform  from; the  discoverer,  Dr.  John  Simpson  of 
England  and  had  it  filled  by  a  local  apothecary.  The  men  present  had  each 
tried  inhaling  it  but  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  given  enough  to  produce 
complete  anaesthesia.  jSTo  one  of  these  five  knew  that  chloroform  should  be 
given  on  an  empty  stomach  and  the  result  of  their  experiment  was  disastrous 
to  the  plush  upholstered  chair  and  "turkey  carpet." 

Dr.  Bond's  connection  with  the  dental  school  as  a  teacher  led  him  to  write 
and  publish  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental  Medicine,  being  a  compendium 
of  medical  series  as  connected  with  the  study  of  dental  surgery  to  which  is 
appended  as  inquiry  into  the  use  of  chloroform  and  other  anaesthetic  agents," 
published  by  Lindsay  and  Blackiston  and  reached  the  second  edition  1852, 
the  third  edition  in  1863.  This  was  a  standard  text  book  for  dental  students 
for  many  years,  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  dental  surgery.  It 
pointed  out  the  pathological  relationship  between  diseased  teeth  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  dealing  as  a  whole  with  the  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology 
and  therapeutics  of  interest  to  the  dentists.  He  contributed  articles  on  vari- 
ous subjects  in  the  medical  journals.  He  likewise  published  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  Lafoulous  "Treatise  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dental  Science," 
also  a  Treatise  on  Dentation  from  the  French  of  Baume,  1841 ;  both  of  these 
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were  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  as  a  part  of  the 
American  Library  and  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  and  a  "Life  of  John  Knox," 
which  was  published  in  The  Methodist  Quarterly  and  republished  in  England. 
He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  magazines,  dental,  medical  and  religious. 
Dr.  Bond  was  a  Latin  as  well  as  a  French  scholar  and  was  entrusted  by  his 
associates  with  the  composition  and  authorship  of  the  first  dental  college 
diploma.    In  1834  he  also  published  an  article  on  "Malaria." 

He  was  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene  in  the 
Washington  Medical  University  of  Baltimore.  In  1853  he  gave  up  the  practice 
of  medicine,  returning  to  his  country  place,  "Kalmia"  in  Hartford  county.  He 
continued  coming  to  the  city  to  perform  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
dental  college,  of  which  he  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  original  fac- 
ulty. These  duties  until  his  death  shared  his  attention  with  the  care  of  his 
large  farm,  which  he  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  He  was  a  very 
religious  man,  and  greatly  interested  in  church  work,  being  also  a  talented 
literary  man.  For  a  time  lie  edited  The  Episcopal  Methodist  published  in 
Baltimore,  and  later  in  1870  founded  The  Baltimore  Christian  Advocate  which 
afterwards  merged  with  The  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate,  of  which  he  was 
the  Baltimore  editor.  In  the  M.  E.  Church  he  was  known  to  his  fellow  church- 
men as  the  "Rev."  Dr.  Bond,  although  he  repeatedly  declined  the  degree  of 
"D.  D."  conferred  on  him  by  colleges.  The  title  "reverend"  was  given  to 
laymen  of  earnest  christian  character,  who  had  a  right  on  occasions  to  preach. 
He  was  survived  by  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  are  (in  1908)  living. 
One  of  them,  A.  K.  Bond,  M.  D.,  a  practicing  physician  of  Baltimore,  also°a 
brother,  Dr.  John  W.  Bond,  a  formerly  prominent  phvsician  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
who  at  this  date  (1908)  is  still  living 


ELEAZAR  PARMLY,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


TRAVELER,  DENTIST,  EDITOR  AND  POET. 

Eleazar  Parmly  was  born  in  the  village  of  Braintree,  Vermont,  March  13, 
1797.  He  was  the  third  of  five  sons  of  Eleazar  Parmly,  a  farmer  of  old  New 
England  stock,  four  of  whom  (Levi  Spear,  Samuel  Wheelock,  Jahial  and 
Eleazar)  afterward  became  dentists. 

His  early  youth  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  country  school 
during  three  months  each  winter,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  he  went  to  Montreal  to  school,  remaining  there  until  the  war  of  1812 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  village.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his, 
parents  emigrated  westward,  locating  at  Perry,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie's  shore. 

"Where  with  scanty  means  and  stinted  daily  food, 

He  helped  his  father — felled  the  trees  and  burned  the  heavy  wood, 

No  aids  to  meet  this  forest,  dark  and  dire, 

But  naked  hands,  ambition,  axe  and  fire." 

Clad  in  linsey-woolsey,  helping  clear  the  rough  land  and  plant  and  care 
for  the  crops,  he  found  time  to  work  with  tools,  an  unusual  aptitude  he  in- 
herited from  his  father. 

When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  made  a  dove-tail  clothes  chest  in  hardwood 
that  was  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work,  showing  painstaking  and  patience. 
He  was  studious,  and  at  sixteen  passed  a  successful  examination  for  district 
school  teacher.  His  success  was  such  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  voted 
extra  pay.  His  experience  as  teacher  he  always  considered  the  most  useful 
formative  period  of  his  life,  many  of  his  pupils  being  older  than  he,  which 
materially  developed  him. 

At  seventeen  he  learned  the  printer's  trade,  beginning  as  assistant,  com- 
positor and  reporter  upon  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Montreal.  About 
the  time  he  reached  his  majority,  he  began  the  study  of  dentistry  with  his 
elder  brother,  a  young  dentist  of  Boston,  Levi  Spear  Parmly,  to  whom  he  was 
largely  indebted  for  some  of  youth's  noblest  impulses.  Levi  had  received  his 
early  instruction  from  a  Dr.  Petrie — an  English  dentist — and  later  from  Dr. 
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John  Randall  of  Boston,  whose  advice  and  friendly  interest  contributed  to  his 
future  professional  success. 

Young  Eleazar  was  first  employed  in  carving  and  making  teeth  from  the 
tusks  of  sea-horse  in  his  brother's  office.  After  several  months  at  this  work 
he  went  to  Quebec,  remaining  there  a  short  time.  Ambitious  to  gain  more 
knowledge  of  the  profession  of  his  choice,  he  decided  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Levi  while  on  this  tour,  which  lasted  four  years.  His  main 
work  consisted  of  extracting,  cleaning,  making  artificial  teeth  and  filling 
teeth  with  tinfoil.  In  his  travels  he  met  patients  of  Mr.  George  Waite  of 
London,  L.  Koecker,  H.  H.  Hayden,  and  Edward  Hudson,  all  of  whose  work 
was  skillfully  executed.  The  work  that  impressed  Parmly  most  in  these  pa- 
tients' mouths  was  the  the  gold  fillings  of  these  men,  the  first  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen. 

At  Lexington,  Kv.,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  mineral  tooth  which  he  thought  far  superior  to  teeth  carved  from  sea- 
horse tusk  or  cattle's  teeth  secured  at  the  slaughter  houses.  At  New  Orleans 
he  also  saw  a  gold  plate  that  had  been  swaged  to  a  model,  the  work  of  a  den- 
tist in  London.  These  operations  excited  Parmly's  admiration  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  art,  and  an  ambition  to  improve  himself,  and,  in  1820,  he  em- 
barked for  London,  with  the  desire  to  gain  further  knowledge.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  procured  all  the  books  on  dental  surgery  published  in  the  English 
language,  but  in  the  reading  of  these  he  gained  little  information,  as  they  told 
not  how  to  perfom  the  operations,  but  of  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

He  called  upon  many  distinguished  in  the  profession,  of  whom  he  had 
read  or  heard.  They  received  him  politely  and  talked  with  him  freely.  Es- 
pecially does  he  speak  of  Mr.  Gray  of  Old  Burlington  street,  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated surgeon,  "one  of  the  first  mechanical  dentists  in  the  world."  Mr.  Gray 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  dentist  possessing  mechanical  skill  before  he  could 
do  justice  to  the  profession  or  the  patient. 

After  acquiring  some  valuable  knowledge,  he  next  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  also  called  on  men  of  prominence  in  the  profession,  to  be  received  again 
with  marked  attention,  but  they  failed  to  give  him  any  opportunity  to  watch 
their  operations  until  he  met  J.  C.  F.  Maury  (a  brother  to  F.  Maury,  the 
author  of  Maury's  Dental  Surgery),  an  acknowledged  expert  in  dental  porce- 
lain work,  and  author  of  a  little  book  upon  porcelain,  dated  about  1820. 
Tarmly  speaks  of  him  as  "a  great  and  good  man  and  dentist  to  the  King's 
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household."  Parmly  made  arrangements  with  the  gentleman  to  complete  his 
studies  with  him. 

There  is  a  little  story  that  Parmly  told  regarding  his  experience  with  M. 
Maury,  who  took  him  directly  into  his  work-room,  the  first  time  any  dentist 
had  so  done,  and  immediately  hegan  to  show  him  specimens  of  his  work,  bot- 
tles of  prepared  bodies  and  porcelains,  explaining  how  they  were  prepared  and 
the  formulas.  Parmly  reminded  him  they  had  not  yet  agreed  as  to  terms. 
Maury  cut  him  short  by  saying,  "My  friend  that  which  I  am  telling  you  makes 
me  no  poorer,  and  if  it  is  of  any  advantage  to  you  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  and 
went  on  with  his  explanations.  Parmly  finally  got  him  down  to  business  and 
a  contract  was  made  out  and  properly  signed,  calling  for  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction  for  a  certain  cash  consideration.  Maury  seemed  to  consider  the 
business  part  a  bore,  and  as  soon  as  the  contract  was  signed,  folded  the  paper 
up  and  put  it  away.  Parmly  says  he  did  not  think  he  gave  it  any  further 
thought.  He  not  only  gave  him  the  instruction  asked  for,  but  was  constantly 
aiding  him  with  valuable  suggestions,  and  after  the  time  of  contract  had  ex- 
pired, he  continued  with  him  some  time,  being  treated  more  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily than  as  a  student. 

After  the  completion  of  this  course  of  study,  Parmly  returned  to  London, 
where  he  became  associated  with  his  brother  Levi  Spear  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry  with  marked  success.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
operations  of  the  best  operators,  among  whom  was  Mr.  George  Waite,  whose 
gold  fillings  reached  Parmly's  ideal  as  to  perfection  in  dental  fillings.  He  de- 
scribed Mr.  Waite  as  "the  Hudson  of  England." 

In  London  he  quickly  attained  ])rominenee.  Amongst  his  personal  friends 
and  clients  who  contributed  to  his  success  were  Dr.  Baillie,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  physician  and  surgeon  to  His  Majesty  George  the 
Fourth,  and  Sir  Benjamin  West,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  After  two 
years,  impaired  health  caused  by  the  climate  and  love  of  home  and  country, 
caused  him  to  return  to  America,  in  1823.  He  settled  permanently  in  Xew 
York  city,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  and  remunerative  practice,  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 

To  Eleazar  and  Levi  Parmly  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  first  taught 
in  America  "the  corrosive  action  of  acids,"  as  the  cause  of  dental  caries.  This 
theory  was  first  published  by  Salmon  of  London,  1664. 

Parmly  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  advocate  regular  examina- 
tion of  the  teeth  of  children  at  academies  and  boarding  schools  and  the  per- 
formance of  such  operations  as  they  required  at  stated  intervals.    He  was  also 
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first  to  advocate  the  use  of  soft  wood  and  gum  elastic  to  wedge  teeth.  Parmly 
strongly  condemned  the  use  of  ''Royal  mineral  succedancum,  mineral  paste, 
diamond  cement,  and  every  other  vile  composition  in  which  there  is  a  mixture 
of  quicksilver'''  and  recommended  "gold  as  the  only  permanent  stopping  ma- 
terial," saying  he  "had  inserted  only  one  amalgam  filling,"  and  adding  em- 
phatically, "I  would  not  touch  the  nasty  stuff."  Later  in  life  he  could  not 
prove  that  it  was  injurious  when  the  subject  came  to  final  discussion  before  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and,  in  1847,  the  president.  He  succeeded  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden  at  his  death, 
filling  that  office  until  1853.  In  1822  Parmly  first  advocated  the  necessity  of 
making  the  surgical  and  mechanical  branches  of  dentistry  distinct.  He  be- 
lieved each  department  should  be  practiced  as  a  specialty  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  excel  in  all  departments.  In  1829  he  gave  up  the 
prosthetic  part  of  his  practice,  relinquishing  the  same  to  his  brother  Jahial, 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  operative  dentistry  at  which  he  greaty  excelled. 

He  gave  to  the  profession  many  ingenious  instruments,  among  which  is  the 
Parmly  improved  forceps  and  turnkey  for  extracting  teeth.  This  instrument 
he  made  while  with  Maury  in  Paris.  This  key  was  much  smaller  than  those 
in  general  use. 

In  1839  a  movement  toward  elevating  the  standard  of  the  profession  and 
its  educational  interest  was  inaugurated,  in  connection  with  which  was  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental 
Science  at  Baltimore,  the  first  dental  journal  published  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

Drs.  E.  Parmly,  Elisha  Baker  and  Solyman  Brown  were  the  publishing 
committee  and  chief  promoters — Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris  and  Eleazar  Parmly 
the  first  editors.  This  publication  was  part  of  the  movement  which  brought 
about  the  founding  of  the  first  dental  college  by  Harris  and  Hayden  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Parmly  had  a  high  conception  of  professional  requirements  and  offered  to 
"receive  students  and  render  them  fit  for  practice  for  $1,000;  $700  in  any 
other  city  in  Great  Britain  or  America,  and  $500  for  foreign  practice.''  At 
this  time,  there  being  no  colleges,  this  was  a  customary  practice. 

At  the  second  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  Feb.  18,  1842,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Denial  Surgery 
was  conferred  on  Parmly.  In  1851-2  he  was  provost  of  this  institution.  The 
Warsaw  University,  Canton,  Illinois,  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D. 
upon  him  in  1840.    He  was  President  of  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
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1867-8,  and  first  President  of  a  college  faculty  association  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia, October  17th,  1866. 

His  best  literary  work  was  an  essay  on  "The  Disorders  and  Treatment  of 
the  Teeth,"  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York  in  1822.  He 
re-published  Hunter's  celebrated  "Treatise  on  the  Teeth,"  with  notes,  giving 
his  opinion  of  this  work  and  the  methods  it  advocated.  He  also  added  "notes," 
1833,  to  Dr.  Solyman  Brown's  poem  "Dentologia,"  "a  most  curious  and  sin- 
gular production,  extensively  read  and  much  admired."  Dr.  Brown  was  his 
dental  student,  and  friend  for  moi-e  than  forty  years. 

In  1867,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  he  published  a  volume,  600  pages,  of 
his  original  poems,  entitled  "Thoughts  in  Rhyme,"  dedicated  to  his  children. 
To  read  these  poems  is  to  appreciate  the  man  for  his  true  worth. 

He  was  married  July  17,  1827,  to  Miss  Anna  Maria  Talk  Smith,  an 
adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  John  M.  Ehrick,  a  broker.  To  them  were  born 
eight  children,  Anna  and  Ehrick,  twins  (Anna  was  a  talented  artist  and  mar- 
ried T.  P.  Rossiter,  the  distinguished  artist.  Ehrick,  the  only  son  who  reached 
maturity,  practiced  dentistry  in  New  York  until  he  retired,  1889.  He  died 
in  1908).  Mary  Montague  (named  for  the  best  friend  of  his  early  youth — 
Basil  Montague,  Queen's  Counsel  of  London,  son  of  John,  Fourth  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  :  Julia,  Louise  C,  and  three  sons 
who  died  in  infancy. 

In  1861,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  retired  from  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  sought  rest  and  comfort  in  traveling,  making  a  number  of 
tours  of  Europe,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  the  best  social  circles  by  the  most 
distinguished  persons.  He  was  received  by  Napoleon  the  Third  and  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  and  Pope  Pius  the  IX ;  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning ;  Dr. 
Birney  of  London;  Barry  Cornwall;  John  Mitchell,  Queen's  Librarian;  Drs. 
Cartwright,  Nayesmith,  Rogers,  John  Tomes,  Sr.,  Thos.  Bell,  T.  W.  Evans  of 
Paris,  and  Henry  Inman,  the  portrait  painter. 

He  was  fond  of  society  and  for  years  his  home  was  the  mecca  of  distin- 
guished literary  people  and  artists  from  all  countries  and  of  all  creeds.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  entertained  him 
on  various  occasions  at  the  White  House;  other  close  friends  were  Horace 
Greeley;  Hiram  Powers,  sculptor;  Healy,  the  artist;  Buchanan  Read,  poet 
and  artist;  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  and  Chas.  Toppan, 
the  engraver. 

He  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinguished  looking 
men  in  America,  in  his  early  manhood.    He  possessed  the  talent  to  a  marked 
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degree  of  making  friends  and  patients  out  of  the  most  desirable  people,  and 
seemingly  everything  he  touched  turned  to  gold.  He  excelled  in  combining  a 
Chesterfield  manner  with  business  acumen.  He  inherited  from  his  wife  three 
lots  on  Broadway  and  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  which  were  recently  sold 
to  a  building  syndicate  for  one  million  dollars;  he  left  at  his  death  a  fortune 
of  three  million  dollars,  acquired  through  the  rise  in  real  estate. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  prisons  and  prisoners.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  was  held  in  his  house  and  many  meetings 
thereafter.  He  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  temperance  work  and  made 
occasional  addresses.  He  was  a  total  abstainer  from  all  liquors  and  once  re- 
marked to  the  Sunday  school  of  the  First  Campbellite  Baptist  Church  of  New 
York,  which  he  helped  build  and  was  greatly  interested  in,  that  "the  strongest 
thing  tli at  ever  passed  his  lips  was  a  cup  of  coffee." 

He  was  six  feet  in  height  and  very  athletic  and  a  superior  and  fearless 
horseman.  He  was  dignified  in  manner,  very  domestic  and  overflowed  with 
demonstrations  of  affection  to  those  he  loved. 

It  is  not  a  known  fact  that  Dr.  Parmly  was  an  actor  in  the  first  tragedy 
of  an  American  heiress  being  sacrified  at  the  shrine  of  European  nobility.  He 
was  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Mary  Astor,  the  only  daughter  of  the  head  of  the 
original  John  Jacob  Astor  family.  This  stern  parent  had  set  his  heart  on  his 
daughter  marrying  a  nobleman.  This  being  known,  the  engagement  of  his 
daughter  and  Dr.  Parmly  was  kept  secret  as  possible,  only  being  known  to 
Miss  Astor's  mother  and  Parmly's  bosom  friend,  Dr.  Solyman  Brown,  who 
related  these  heretofore  unpublished  facts  before  his  death. 

Pere  Astor  suspected  the  attachment  and  suddenly  ordered  his  daughter 
to  prepare  for  a  trip  with  him  to  his  chateau  in  Switzerland.  Suspecting  her 
father's  haste,  she  parted  with  her  betrothed,  agreeing  to  write  him  to  come 
to  Paris  at  once,  if  her  father  was  bent  on  forcing  her  to  wed  a  nobleman, 
saying  she  would  marry  Dr.  Parmly  even  if  her  father  disinherited  her.  The 
father  formed  a  marriage  agreement  with  Baron  von  Romph  and  notified  his 
daughter  the  day  the  wedding  would  take  place.  Dr.  Parmly  was  notified  at 
once,  but  arrived  in  Paris  a  few  days  too  late,  but  in  time  to  hold  a  farewell, 
tearful  interview  with  the  baroness  before  her  departure  for  Germany,  where 
she  died  a  few  months  after  with  a  broken  heart. 

The  name  of  Parmly  frequently  appears  in  the  records  of  dental  history 
— J ahial,  of  New  York ;  Ludolph,  of  Mobile,  and  David  R.,  of  St.  Louis  and 
New  York,  were  first  cousins  of  Dr.  Eleazar  Parmly.  Henry  C,  of  Rome, 
Italy;  Samuel  P.,  of  Paris,  France;  George  W.,  who  practiced  in  New  Or- 
leans, The  Hague,  Paris  and  London,  were  his  nephews. 
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Eleazar  Parmly  died  of  pneumonia,  at  New  York,  Sunday,  December  13lh3 
1874— mourned  by  all  who  knew  him— at  the  age  of  77  years,  and  was  buried 
in  Ransom  Cemetery,  Shrewsbury  Township,  Monmouth  County,  Xew  Jer- 
sey. His  brilliant  mind  and  careful  judgment  added  much  of  merit  to  the 
profession.  Reared  in  an  obscure  village  in  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  old 
puritanical  style,  by  humble  parents,  he  entered  the  business  walks  of  life 
empty-handed,  with  neither  money  nor  influential  friends,  but  with  heart  at- 
tuned to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  mind  determined  to  excel  at  whatever  be 
attempted;  from  poverty  and  humble  origin  he  worked  his  way  to,  not  only 
the  highest  professional  standing,  but  to  the  highest  social  circles,  to  be  wel- 
comed by  the  most  intellectual  men  and  women  of  Europe  and  America. 

He  was  a  Christian  man  of  fine  sensibilities,  possessing  a  refined  and 
cultured  manner  and  generously  endowed  as  a  poet  and  lover  of  letters— a  lit- 
erary man  of  marked  ability  with  high  ideals  in  dentistry.  It  is  said  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  was  a  scrupulous  attention  to  little  things,  which, 
joined  with  integrity  and  a  cultivated  taste,  laid  the  foundation  both  to  his 
fortune  and  his  popularity  as  a  dentist.  His  eminent  usefulness  to  his  profes- 
sion cannot  well  be  overestimated:  he  was  a  seeker  after  knowledge  and  a 
teacher  of  high  attainments.  Spurred  by  ambition,  he  toiled  unceasingiv  and 
traveled  many  miles  in  the  pursuit  ..1'  knowledge,  that  he  might  equal  the  fore- 
most of  his  profession.  He  took  as  his  motto  the  words  of  Ambrose  Pare :  "He 
that  would  perform  any  great  and  noble  work  must  apply  himself  diligently 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject." 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  have  been  obtained  from: 
Dr.  Ehrick  Parmly,  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Dr.   E.   Parmly  Brown,   New   York,  and   Dr.   Eleazar  Parmly 's   "Thoughts  in 
Rhyme,"  printed  by  Thos.  Holman,  New  York,  1867. 

"America's  Successful  Men,"  edited  by  Henry  Hall,  1895. 
"American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  "—Vol.  III.,  Sept.,  1842,  page  1. 
"Dental  Cosmos"— Vol.  XVII,  Jan.,  1875,  page  21. 
"Dental  Register  " — April,  1855,  page  222. 

"American  Journal  of  Dental  Science"— 2nd  Series,  Vol.  II.,  page  8. 


SOLYMAN  BROWN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTOR — AUTHOR — SCULPTOR — MINISTER  AND  POET  LAUREATE 
OF  THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION. 

Solyman  Brown,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Thankful  ( Woodruff)  Brown,  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  Connectic  ut,  November  17,  1790,  of  puritan  parentage.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  his  native  village,  where  he  was  known  as  an  earnest 
student  and  book-lover.  In  1810  he  entered  Yale  College  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry.  He  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1812,  subsequently 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  On  September  30,  1813,  he  became 
a  Licentiate  Doctor  of  Divinity,  tbis  degree  being  conferred  on  him  by  Litch- 
field North  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Connecticut,  For 
seven  years  he  combined  the  duties  of  minister  and  teacher,  but  on  account 
of  a  severe  bronchial  trouble,  he,  for  a  time,  abandoned  public  speaking  and 
devoted  his  time  to  classical  instruction. 

In  1822  he  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  engaged  as  Professor 
of  Languages  in  Madam  Okil's  Young  Ladies'  Academy.  Here  he  met  Miss 
Elizabeth  Butler,  daughter  of  Amos  Butler,  Esq.,  for  many  years  editor  and 
proprietor  of  "The  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser,"  whom  lie  married  in 
1834.  About  this  time  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg 
and  was  installed  as  regular  preacher  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  of  New 
York  City.  The  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  career  were  devoted  to  the 
ministry,  writing  and  teaching,  which  he  continued  until  1832,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Eleazer  Parmly,  who  was  at  that  time  distin- 
guished as  a  dentist.  Being  much  of  the  same  temperament — poetic  and 
idealistic — they  naturally  affiliated  and  their  friendship  developed  to  the 
extent  that  Dr.  Parmly  invited  Mr.  Brown  to  become  a  member  of  his  family 
and  instructed  him  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Brown  was  quick  to  master  the 
art,  and  soon  became  an  enthusiast  in  his  new  calling,  contributing  many 
valuable  and  interesting  articles  to  general  and  dental  literature. 

In  1818  he  published  at  New  Haven  a  volume  containing  "An  Essay  on 
American  Poetry,"  together  with  several  miscellaneous  articles,  which  attracted 
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much  attention  and  criticism,  he  taking  the  ground  that  America  could  and 
would  produce  first-class  poets  immediately,  in  counterdistinction  to  the  asser 
tion  of  the  Scottish  reviewers  that  a  new  country  could  not  furnish  the  material 
for  a  poet  of  the  first  rank.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  then  at  Yale,  took  the  first 
prize  in  a  thesis  claiming  the  Scottish  reviewers  were  right  and  Solyman  Brown 
was  wrong.  Bryant  lived  to  prove  his  thesis  wrong  by  his  own  poetic  genius 
and  Dr.  Brown  lived  to  see  Longfellow's  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  five  cantos  in  blank  verse  entitled  "Dentologia,  a  poem  on 
the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their  proper  remedies,"  with  notes  by  his  pre- 
ceptor, Dr.  E.  Parmly,  to  whom  the  poem  was  dedicated,  and  who  issued  it 
in  book  form  in  1833.  This  classical  poem  was  a  marked  literary  production, 
considering  the  subject,  and  was  extensively  quoted  at  the  time  and  favorably 
commented  on  by  the  best  critics  and  writers  in  the  profession,  and  had  a 
great  influence  in  elevating  dentistry  as  a  profession.  A  portrait  of  a  young 
lady,  in  verse,  showing  the  value  of  the  teeth  to  the  human  form  divine,  are 
here  quoted  to  show  the  beauty  and  technique  of  the  poem. 

"Behold  Urilla,  nature's  favored  child; — 
Blight  on  her  birth  indulgent  fortune  smiled; — 
Her  honored  grandsire,  when  the  field  was  won, 
By  warring  freemen,  led  by  Washington, 
Nobly  sustained,  on  many  a  glorious  day, 
The  fiercest  fervors  of  the  battle-fray; 
Survived  the  strife,  and  saw  at  length  unfurled 
Our  union-banner  floating  round  the  world; 
Then  found  a  grave,  as  every  patroit  can, 
Inscribed  '  Defender  of  the  rights  of  man. ' 

' '  Her  sire,  whose  freighter  ships  from  every  shore 
Beturned  with  wealth  in  unexhausted  store, 
Was  doubly  rich — his  gold  was  less  refined 
Than  the  pure  treasures  of  his  noble  mind. 
And  she  herself  is  fair  in  form  and  face ; — > 
Her  glance  is  modesty,  her  motion  grace, 
Her  smile,  a  moonbeam  on  the  garden  bower, 
Her  blush,  a  rainbow  on  the  summer  shower, 
And  she  is  gentler  than  the  fearful  fawn 
That  drinks  the  glittering  dew  drops  of  the  lawn. 

' '  When  first  I  saw  her  eyes '  celestial  blue, 
Her  cheeks'  vermillion,  and  the  carmine  hue, 
That  melted  on  her  lips: — her  auburn  hair 
That  floated  playful  on  the  yielding  air: 
And  then  that  neck  within  those  graceful  curls, 
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Molton  from  Cleopatra's  liquid  pearls; 
I  whispered  to  my  heart — we  '11  fondly  seek 
The  means,  the  hour,  to  hear  the  angel  speak; 
For  sure  such  language  from  those  lips  must  flow, 
As  none  but  pure  and  seraph  natures  know. 

' '  'Twas  said —  'twas  done — the  fit  occasion  came, 
As  if  to  quench  betimes  the  kindling  flame 
Of  love  and  admiration — for  she  spoke, 
And  lo,  the  heavenly  spell  forever  broke 
The  fancied  angel  vanished  into  air, 
And  left  unfortunate  Urilla  there: 
For  when  her  parted  lips  disclosed  to  view, 
Those  ruined  arches,  veiled  in  ebon  hue, 
Where  love  had  thought  to  feast  the  ravished  sight 
Or  orient  gems  reflecting  snowy  light, 
Hope,  disappointed,  silently  retired. 
Disgust  triumphant  came,  and  love  expired! 

' '  Let  every  fair  one  shun  Urilla 's  fate, 
And  awake  to  action,  ere  it  be  too  late; — 
Let  each  successive  day  unfailing  bring 
The  brush,  the  dentifrice,  and,  from  the  spring, 
The  cleansing  flood — the  labor  will  be  small, 
And  blooming  health  will  soon  reward  it  all. 
Or,  if  her  past  neglect  preclude  relief, 
By  gentle  means  like  these;  assuage  her  grief; 
The  dental  art  can  remedy  the  ill, 
Eestore  her  hopes,  and  make  her  lovely  still." 

This  poem  was  followed  in  1838  by  another  in  blank  verse  entitled  '"Dental 
Hvgeia,  a  poem  on  the  health  and  preservation  of  the  teeth,"  dedicated  to 
the  author's  brother,  Dr.  A.  Woodruff  Brown,  a  dentist,  who  published  it  in 
book  form.  It  treated  of  the  laws  of  health  and  was  considered  by  many  as 
equal  or  superior  to  "Dentologia."  The  most  important  contribution  of  Dr. 
Brown's  was  "A  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry,"  which  originally  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science"  and  was  at  the  time 
the  most  practical  work  published  in  America.  It  was  complete,  well  written 
and  fully  illustrated  for  that  period.  It  called  down  on  his  head  a  great 
amount  of  criticism,  because  at  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  having  exposed 
secrets  of  the  profession.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  that  day,  that  most  dentists  regarded  the  knowledge  in  their  pro- 
fession as  secret  and  were  jealous  of  whomsoever  might  become  a  competitor; 
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consequently  most  dental  offices  and  laboratories  were  closed  to  visitors,  so 
when  Dr.  Brown's  book  appeared  he  was  harshly  criticised  for  making  public 
the  things  considered  secret.  Dr.  Elisha  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia,  not  so 
liberal  minded  in  those  days  as  be  became  later  in  life,  wrote  Dr.  Brown  that 
he  "was  a  fool  for  giving  away  to  the  world  the  valuable  secrets  that  it  took 
years  of  hard  labor  to  obtain."  This  work  was  later  published  in  book  form 
and  also  was  republished  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  F.  Maury's  "Treatise 
on  the  Dental  Art,"  translated  by  J.  B.  Savier,  1843. 

Frequent  essays  appeared  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science" 
from  Dr.  Brown's  prolific  pen ;  some  of  them  are :  "Of  the  Osseous  Union  of 
the  Teeth,"  "Arsenic,"  "Eemarks  on  Professional  Morality,"  "Extraction  of 
Teeth,"  "On  the  Pursuit  of  Professional  Eminence,"  "Jaw  Fractures,"  "The 
Necessity  of  Eegulating  the  Natural  Teeth,"  "Materials  for  Fillings,"  "Pre- 
mature Dentition,"  and  the  reviews  of  numerous  works  on  dentistry.  During 
a  period  of  sixty-five  years  Dr.  Brown  contributed  to  literary  periodicals  of 
bis  locality  many  hundred  poems,  some  of  which  appear  in  a  work  called  "The 
Poets  of  Connecticut. "  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "New  York  Mir- 
ror," and  during  the  Rebellion,  published  a  series  of  War  Lyrics  in  William 
Cullen  Bryant's  "Neiv  York  Evening  Post."  Dr.  Brown  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons.  At  his  house,  No.  13  Park 
Place,  the  society  met  and  adopted  its  constitution  and  by-laws.  He,  being 
the  only  classically  educated  man  in  tbe  profession  at  tbat  time,  was  chosen 
recording  secretary,  which  office  he  held  for  five  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  society  on 
its  organization.  He  and  Chapin  A.  Harris  were  the  principal  promoters  of 
the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  the  first  issue  appearing  June  1, 
1839.  Drs.  E.  Parmly,  Elisha  Baker  and  Solyman  Brown  were  the  publish- 
ing committee.  Its  first  editors  were  Dr.  E.  Parmly,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Chapin  A.  Harris,  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Parmly  retired  after  the  first  year  and 
Dr.  Brown  succeeded  him  as  co-editor  with  Dr.  Harris.  He  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  "Journal's"  pages.  About  this  time  Dr.  Brown  was  inter- 
ested in  a  concerted  effort  for  the  elevation  of  his  profession.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Hayden,  Harris,  Parmly  and  others  in  establishing  a  dental  chair 
in  a  New  York  City  medical  college,  and  the  failure  to  accomplish  this  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  tbe  first  dental  college  at  Baltimore,  1839.  It  was  at 
a  meeting  of  prominent  New  York  dentists  that  Dr.  Brown  suggested  "Why 
not  have  an  independent  dental  college  ?"  This  suggestion  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Jabial  Parmly  and  Dr.  Harris,  who  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  with  Doctors 
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Hayden,  Bond  and  Baxley  founded  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
This  institution,  recognizing  Dr.  Brown's  ability  and  professional  worth,  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  on  him  February  10, 
1842. 

Dr.  Brown  is  recognized  as  the  inventor  of  many  ingenious  instruments 
and  methods.  In  1840  he  introduced  asbestos  as  a  material  for  pulp  capping. 
From  1853-4  he  was  editor  of  the  "Semi-annual  Dental  Expositor,"  published 
in  Baltimore,  in  which  his  "Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry''  was  published 
in  full. 

Dr.  Brown  practiced  his  profession  in  New  York  City  about  twenty-eight 
years.  In  1844  on  account  of  failing  eyesight,  he  sold  his  practice  to  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Allen,  and  retired  to  join  a  Fourieristic  Community,  which  at  that 
time  was  very  much  lauded  and  fostered  by  his  friend,  Horace  Greeley.  But 
the  Community  had  a  short  life.  It  was  located  in  Leraysville,  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  When  it  broke  up  Dr.  Brown  had  sustained  great  pecuniary 
loss  and  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  had  sold  his  practice  and  agreed  not  to  return 
to  it  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  thus  he  was  deprived  of  his  former  clientele 
and  must  seek  his  vocation  in  other  fields.  About  that  time  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Miles  of  Ithaca  and  also  practiced  in  Owego.  Two  years  after  that, 
in  1852,  Dr.  Brown  returned  to  New  York  City,  and  had  opened  a  depot 
for  the  sale  of  dental  materials. 

Dr.  Brown  became  somewhat  restive  as  a  business  manager,  and,  anxious 
to  resume  his  dental  practice,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Dr.  Allen  to  resume 
without  violating  the  agreement.  It  was  at  that  time  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley  and  Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood.  Dr.  Lockwood  took 
charge  of  the  operating  department,  and  the  department  of  artificial  work  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Kingsley.  Dr.  Brown,  to  use  his  own  language,  said  that  he 
"should  be  occupied  in  the  drawing  room,  receiving  callers,  and  in  the  general 
management  of  the  business."  But  Dr.  Brown,  being  then  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  hardly  realized  that  in  his  absence  his  old  clientele  had  drifted  entirely 
from  him.  The  arrangement  was  not  exactly  a  prosperous  one  for  either  of 
the  three  partners,  and  so,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  meantime,  had  not  given  up  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Stockton,  and  so  continued  the  oversight  of  that  business  for  some  little 
time;  until  in  1854  he  with  Dr.  C.  S.  Miles  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Crowel,  organized 
the  New  York  Teeth  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  went  out  of  business  during 
the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Brown,  then  being  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  retired 
to  Danby,  N.  Y.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church  at  that 
place.    Here  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  removed  to  Dodge  Center,  Min- 
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nesota,  where  he  lived  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Judge  C.  D.  Tuthill, 
until  he  died,  February  13,  1876,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  mental  facul- 
ties continued  clear  and  vigorous  until  his  last  illness,  which  was  very  brief. 
He  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  the  Masonic  order — the  Knights  Templars — 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  sixty  years. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  genial  and  charming  gentleman,  of  a  domestic  nature. 
He  had  eight  children,  viz.:  Solyman  W.,  E.  Columbia  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Tuthill), 
Augusta  W.,  Edward  G.,  E.  Parmly,  Flora  B.  (Mrs.  Eugene  Pugdry),  Helen 
B.  (Mrs.  Charles  Sandford),  Mary  V.  (Mrs.  Harry  E.  Blake).  His  wife  and 
five  daughters  and  one  son  survive  him.  This  son  is  Dr.  E.  Parmly  Brown, 
of  New  York  City.  One  of  his  grandsons,  L.  Parmly  Brown,  graduated  in 
dentistry  at  the  same  college  which  conferred  degrees  upon  his  father  and 
grandfather,  this  being  the  first,  and  probably  still  the  only  instance,  where 
the  D.  D.  S.  degree  has  descended  to  three  generations. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  refinement,  very  painstaking,  and  artistic  in 
everything  he  undertook.  He  painted  in  oil  and  modeled  in  clay,  and  his 
dental  work  was  of  the  first  order.  Especially  is  this  so  regarding  his  gold 
fillings,  and  his  efforts  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  teeth.  When  Dr.  Nor- 
man W.  Kingsley  began  practice  in  1850  he  lived  in  the  house  where  Dr. 
Brown  formerly  boarded.  In  the  parlor  was  a  portrait  bust  in  plaster  modeled 
by  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  Kingsley  at  that  time  had  the  most  exalted  idea  of  one 
capable  of  making  a  portrait  in  marble  or  its  equivalent,  and  when  told  it  was 
made  by  Dr.  Brown,  a  dentist,  it  excited  his  ambition  to  emulate  his  example 
and  was  an  incentive  to  him  to  pursue  that  line  of  work;  in  which,  during 
the  years  that  have  followed,  he  has  become  famous  as  an  expert  in  modeling 
and  carving. 

Dr.  Brown  took  a  leading  part  in  the  three  great  events  that  lifted  dentistry 
from  a  craft  to  a  profession,  i.  e.,  the  organization  of  the  first  dental  college; 
first  dental  journal  and  first  dental  society,  and  did  a  great  deal  more  for 
dentistry  than  he  has  been  credited  with.  He  was  a  useful  and  ornamental 
member  of  the  profession  and  did  much  to  enhance  our  worth  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  laity. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  have  been  obtained  from: 

Dr.  E.  Parmly  Brown,  New  York,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  New  York. 

Dr.  Solyman  Brown's  poem  "Dentologia" — Peabody  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1833. 

F.  Maury's  "Treatise  on  the  Dental  Art."  Translated  by  J.  B.  Savier,  D.  D.  S. 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1843. 

"Poets  of  Connecticut,  with  biographical  sketches,"  edited  by  Eev.  Charles  W. 
Everett,  Hartford,  1843— p.  187. 


ELISHA  TOWNSEND,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


CO-ORGANIZER  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  DENTAL  SURGEONS. 
ORIGINATOR   OF  THE  AMERICAN    DENTAL   CONVENTION.  CO-ORGANIZEB 
AND  FIRST  DEAN  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SUR- 
GERY.    CO-OEGANIZEB  AND  FIRST  DEAN  OF  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  AND  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   ASSOCIATION'  OF 
DENTAL  SURGEONS. 

Elisha  Townsend  born  at  Philadelphia,  July  16,  1804.  was  the  oldest  child 
of  a  family  of  seven  born  to  Charles  and  Priscilla  Townsend,  both  refined  and 
cultured  people,  who  held  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  ''Society  of 
Friends"  in  Philadelphia.  After  Elisha  had  finished  his  schooling,  his  father 
took  him  into  his  business  of  watch-making  and  taught  him  that  trade,  through 
which  he  acquired  the  delicate  touch  and  mechanical  dexterity  which  later 
served  him  so  well  in  dental  practice. 

He  afterwards  went  on  the  stage  and  made  a  favorable  impression,  but 
he  soon  discovered  the  society  with  which  he  was  thrown  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  after  one  season  at  New  Orleans,  in  which  his  aspirations  were  not  ful- 
filled, he  relinquished  the  project  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Tn  1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  began  the  study  of  dentistry, 
and  soon  commenced  practice  at  Westchester,  a  small  town  near  Philadelphia. 
In  a  short  time  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  established  himself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  then  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Hudson.  The  acquaintance 
and  friendship  between  these  men  was  of  short  duration,  as  Dr.  Hudson  died 
the  following  year;  however,  Dr.  Townsend,  in  later  life,  frequently  acknowl- 
edged his  obligation  for  valuable  advice  and  suggestions  given  him  by  Hudson. 
Dr.  Daniel  Xeall  was  also  one  of  his  early  friends  and  advisers.  Dr.  Townr 
send  was  a  skillful  operator,  and  his  manipulations  were  all  of  a  high  order 
of  mechanical  excellence. 

Dr.  James  Truman,  one  of  his  students  in  1854,  says  of  him :  "To  see  him 
fill  a  root  canal  with  gold,  then  used  exclusively,  was  to  see  perfection  of  manip- 
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ulation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  changes  rung  upon  cohesive  gold  since  his 
day,  I  have  never  seen  hotter  or  more  artistic  work  than  he  did  before  his 
classes.  He  used  to  tell  us  that  he  placed  his  gold  for  immediate  use  in  the 
oven  over  night.  He  could  not  explain  why  this  was  done,  and  some  of  us 
regarded  it  as  a  Townsend  'fad,'  and  not  until  Arthur  gave  us  cohesive  gold 
was  it  understood." 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Darby,  in  answer  to  inquiry,  says  of  him :  "Elisha  Townsend 
was  a  great  dentist  of  his  day.  I  occasionally  see  fillings  that  he  inserted  fifty 
years  ago,  and  they  are  good.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  gold  on  n 
china  plate  and  putting  that  into  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  range  a  half  hour 
before  he  wanted  to  use  it.  He  said  that  gold  worked  better  when  it  had  been 
warmed  in  the  stove." 

Dr.  Townsend's  ability  as  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker  led  to  his  being  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  deliver  introductory  and  valedictory  addresses  at  col- 
lege commencements  and  to  speak  before  dental  societies.  He  was  an  equally 
able  writer,  and  contributed  to  the  journals  numerous  essays  and  articles,  most 
of  which  were  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science"  and 
the  "Dental  News  Letter." 

He  wrote  upon  such  subjects  as  Amalgam,  Amalgam  Fillings,  Advice  to 
Those  Who  Use  Amalgam,  Dental  Patents.  Professional  Etiquette,  Filling 
Teeth,  Inflammation  of  Dentine,  Instruments  for  Holding  the  Tongue,  The 
Duties  and  Proprieties  of  the  Dental  Practitioner,  Professional  Duties,  The 
Status  of  the  Dental  Profession,  Sponge  Gold,  Professional  Fees,  Specula- 
tions upon  Inflammation  of  Dentine  or  Tooth  Bone,  etc. 

Dr.  Townsend  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons  in  1840,  and  served  as  its  First  Vice-President  in  1852-3, 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Eleazar  Family  as  President  in  1854,  continuing  in  that 
office  until  the  Association  disbanded  at  New  York,  August  7,  1856. 

Immediately  after  this  he  aided  the  movement  which  resulted  in  organiz- 
ing, at  Philadelphia,  August  2,  3  and  4,  1855,  the  American  Dental  Conven- 
tion, a  national  organization  which  aimed  to  avoid  that  narrowness  which  had 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  American  Society.  He  served  as  its  Recording, 
Secretary  in  1856-7. 

In  local  affairs  he  was  far  less  active.  Although  the  Pennsvlvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Surgeons  was  organized  in  December,  1845,  Dr.  Townsend 
took  no  part  in  its  proceedings  until  he  was  elected  a  member,  February  14, 
1851,  about  the  time  when,  after  surmounting  many  vexatious  difficulties,  the 
association  had  succeeded  in  arranging  for  a  dental  college  in  Philadelphia. 
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Thereafter,  until  incapacitated  by  ill-health,  he  labored  unceasingly  to  make 
the  new  venture  a  success.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  "strictly  dental" 
college;  by  his  influence  in  the  profession  and  the  community,  and  his  faith- 
fulness as  a  teacher,  he  assisted  very  much  in  demonstrating  that  dental 
science  could  be  thoroughly  taught  by  dental  practitioners  in  dental  schools. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  chartered  and  organized 
in  185-2  ;  he  was  chosen  Dean  and  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry.  This 
-school  held  four  sessions;  it  ceased  to  exist  in  1856,  on  account  of  a  dispute 
in  regard  to  conferring  degrees  between  the  corporators  and  the  faculty. 
Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Charles  Hamilton,  a  former  dentist,  a  new 
charter  was  obtained,  the  faculty  resigned,  and  organized  another  college  under 
the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  of  which  Dr.  Town- 
send  was  also  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  during  the  session 
of  1856-7.  After  this  session,  on  account  of  failing  health,  his  active  labors 
as  a  teacher  ceased,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  honorary  position  of  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Operative  Dentistry.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  October  2,  1855. 

Dr.  C.  K  Pierce,  another  of  his  students  in  1854,  says  of  him:  "Dr.  Town- 
send  was  an  able  and  impressive  teacher;  besides  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  he  made  his  lectures  very  entertaining  by  his  familiarity  with 
Shakespeare  and  other  authors.  He  was  a  man  of  great  theatrical  ability  and 
much  like  our  friend  McKellops  in  recitations." 

Dr.  Wm.  Trueman  says  of  him :  "He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  change  from  the  large-handled  and  clumsy  instruments  formerly  used  to 
those  more  in  accord  with  the  delicate  use  to  which  they  are  put.  He  advo- 
cated also  the  use  of  an  eye  glass  such  as  watch-makers  use,  contending  that 
it  not  aided  in  securing  exactness,  but  materially  conserved  the  sight.  He  in- 
sisted on  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  the  dental  office  and  in  all  its  apartments, 
wearing,  while  at  work,  a  white  linen  coat  fresh  from  the  laundry  every  day. 
While  we  cannot  point  to  any  particular  invention  or  innovation  and  call  it 
his,  we  may  truly  say  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  inaugurating  a  new  order 
of  things  in  dental  practice.  He  had  the  willingness  and  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  ability  to  instruct.  There  was  a  charm  in  his  manner  that  placed 
the  onlooker  entirely  at  ease,  that  chained  his  attention  as  the  teacher  ex- 
plained and  demonstrated  each  step  of  an  operation,  and  the  final  result  was 
so  pronounced  in  its  completeness  as  to  encourage  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  produced.  Moreover,  his  career  as  a  teacher,  although 
short,  began  when  systematic  dental  education  had  just  demonstrated  its  use- 
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fulness,  and  the  profession  was  beginning  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  The 
profession  was  anxious  to  learn  the  means  and  the  methods  which  had  given 
Dr.  Townsend  his  position  in  the  community  and  had  made  him  a  master 
among  his  compeers,  and  these,  so  freely  given,  were  adopted  and  practiced 
far  and  wide." 

Dr.  Townsend  has  been  credited  with  originating  the  formula  for  a  dental 
alloy,  long  known  as  "Townsend's  Amalgam,"  four  parts  pure  silver  and  five 
parts  pure  tin.  This  is  not  correct.  Dr.  Townsend  never  claimed  it  as  his 
own,  but  always  stated  that  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  William  M. 
Hunter,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  an  article  entitled  "On  the  Use  of  Amalgam 
for  Filling  Teeth;'  in  the  "Denial  News  Letter"  (Vol.  IX,  October,  1855, 
page  35),  as  a  postscript,  he  says:  "Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  giving  some  directions  now,  as  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  amalgam  for  insertion,  as  I  find  some  have  been  experimenting 
without  being  aware  of  the  requirements  to  ensure  success.  Receipt — 1  parts 
of  pure  silver,  5  parts  pure  tin.  The  silver  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible,  and 
when  partly  cooled  the  melted  tin  slowly  added,  carefully  shaking  the  crucible 
while  pouring  in  the  tin;  a  black  flux  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  is 
reheated,  then  poured  into  the  ingot.  I  am  indebted  for  this  method  of  prepa- 
ration to  Dr.  William  M.  Hunter,  of  Cincinnati."  This  settles  the  question 
beyond  cavil  that  it  did  not  originate  with  him.  Dr.  Townsend's  endorsement 
of  this  alloy  was  guardedly  made.  Ee  was  surprised  at  the  interest  it  excited, 
and  not  pleased,  as  he  was  an  "all  gold"  advocate.  Had  he  lived,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  strenuously  objected  to  his  name  being  asso- 
ciated with  it.  His  last  word  on  this  question  is  emphatic  ("Dental  News 
Letter,"  Vol.  IX,  April,  1858,  page  169).  He  says:  "I  now  wish  to  say  to 
the  profession  that  I  have  entirely  abandoned  it,  and  shall  never  use  it  again 
in  my  practice.  *  *  *  I  have  come  to  this  broad  conclusion,  that  a  tooth 
so  infirm  as  to  need  a  soft  rilling  would  be  best  removed,  for  the  health  of 
the  mouth  and  the  health  of  the  patient ;  and  that  my  practice  hereafter  will 
be  to  advise  their  removal,  and  then  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  patient." 
This  was  his  last  communication  to  the  dental  profession. 

Dr.  Townsend  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  ;  also  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  1846. 

Dr.  Townsend  was  married,  in  1826,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Haydock.  They 
had  no  children.    Dr.  Townsend  stood  high  with  the  best  men  of  the  profes- 
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sion.  His  closest  friends  were  Chapin  A.  Harris,  Horace  H.  Hayden  and 
Robert  Arthur,  all  of  whom  highly  respected  his  ability  and  standing. 

In  the  winter  of  1856-7  he  was  stricken  by  an  affection  of  the  stomach,  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  only  partially  recovered. 
His  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  dental  progress  led  him  to  attend  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Convention  (a  creation  of  his  own,  for  to  him  alone  belongs  all 
the  honor  of  its  origin)  in  Boston,  August,  1857.  In  March,  1858,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  he  went  to  Georgia  and  Florida,  hoping  to  more  quickly 
regain  his  health  and  strength  by  avoiding  inclement  weather  at  home.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  London,  thinking  the  sea  voyage 
would  benefit  him.  After  a  short  stay  in  England,  during  which  time  In- 
received  the  kindest  attention  from  the  profession  there,  rinding  his  health 
no  better,  he  returned,  reaching  home  in  August.  His  strength  rapidly  de- 
clined and  lie  died  October  13,  1858,  aged  fifty-four  years,  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  highly  respected  and  beloved,  both  for  his  professional  ability 
and  social  qualities.    He  was  buried  in  Woodland  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

His  professional  life  covered  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  most  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  dentistry.  His  character,  his  labors,  and  his  devotion 
to  his  calling,  lifted  many  a  cloud  from  his  associates  and  successors,  and 
pointed  out  a  pathway  that  to-day  is  crowded  with  men  who,  with  knowledge 
and  ability,  are  ameliorating  ills  that  beset  half  the  race,  and  are  affording 
comfort  and  security  to  as  large  a  portion. 

Of  him  we  may  truly  say : 

"His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world, — This  was  a  man." 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from : 
"The  Dental  News  Letter,"  Vol.  XII.,  page  103,  1859. 
"The  International  Dental  Journal,"  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  779,  Dec,  1898. 
"The  New  York  Dental  Journal,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  67,  April,  1859. 
Dr.  Mahlon  Kirk,  Sandy  Springs,  Maryland,  former  student  and  brother-in-law, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Townsend,  Philadelphia,  cousin  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


AMOS  WESTCOTT,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

PIONEER  TEACHEB,  EDITOR,  ATJTHOK,  CHEMIST,    I  X  VKXTOK. 


Amos  Westeott  was  born  at  Newport,  Herkimer  Co.,  Xew  York,  April  28, 
1815.  He  was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons  of  Gorton  Westeott.  a  farmer  who 
lived  near  that  village.  His  early  education  was  that  of  the  common  school, 
but  as  a  boy  he  manifested  a  desire  to  obtain  an  education  beyond  the  ability 
of  his  parents  to  provide.  They  yielded  to  his  wish  and  allowed  him  to 
educate  himself,  which  he  did  by  teaching  district  school  in  the  winter,  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  seventeen,  at  Delphi,  Onondaga  Co.,  X.  Y.,  and  attending 
the  academy  at  Truxton,  X.  Y.,  during  the  summer  months,  during  which 
time  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  his  favorite  studies.  In  the  winter 
of  1834  he  entered  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy.  X.  Y..  where  he 
manifested  interest  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Xatural  Science,  and  in  1835  he  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer 
from  the  same  institution.  His  fondness  for  minerals  continued  through  life, 
and  he  made  a  large  collection  of  rare  specimens. 

From  1836-38  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  famous  Pompey  Academy,  giving 
especial  attention  to  lectures  on  chemistry.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Jehiel  Stearns,  immediately  thereafter  attending 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  College  at  Geneva,  X.  Y.,  and  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  where  he  was  tutored  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Aden  S.  March, 
graduating  from  that  institution  in  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  spring  of  1840. 

In  1841  he  located  at  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and  immediately  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  the  study  and  practice  of  dentistry.  He  soon  became  so 
deeply  interested  in  dentistry  that  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  new  profession,  which  had  little  standing  at  that 
time  in  the  scientific  world.  He  assisted  in  its  elevation  for  a  third  of  a 
century. 

From  1846-49  he  occupied  the  chair  of  professor  of  operative  and  pros- 
thetic dentistry  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  March.  1852, 
he  obtained  a  charter  and  founded  the  Xew  York  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
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at  Syracuse,  the  third  dental  college  in  the  world,  of  which  he  was  dean  and 
professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  dental  surgery  and  dental  technology. 
Owing  to  lack  of  support  this  college  closed  operation  in  1855  after  being 
destroyed  by  fire.  Dr.  Westcott  instructed  many  young  men  in  dentistry,  and 
was  very  enthusiastic  in  dental  society  work,  doing  much  to  promote  interest 
in  the  various  organizations  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  an  early  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  American  Dental  Conven- 
tion and  the  American  Dental  Association.  September  6,  1859,  the  Xew  York- 
State  Dental  Association  was  organized  in  Xew  York  City  with  Dr.  Westcott 
the  first  president.  This  society  was  short  lived  and  June  30,  1868,  he  and 
Dr.  B.  T.  Whitney  were  the  most  active  members  in  organizing  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Fifth  District  Dental  Society  of  New  York,  of  the 
Onondaga  Medical  Society  and  the  Onondaga  Historical  Association.'  From 
1844  to  1850  he  was  associate  editor  with  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris,  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Dental  Science." 

Dr.  Westcott  was  a  vigorous  and  interesting  writer  and  was  author  of 
numerous  valuable  contributions  to  dental  science,  most  of  his  production? 
appearing  in  the  journal  of  which  he  was  editor.  His  essays  were  on  "Amal- 
gam Fillings;"  "Arsenic  for  Destroying  Nerves;"  "Sulphuric  Ether-"  "File 
Carriers;"  "Forceps,  Extraction  Key;"  "Cold  Foil:"  "Irregularity  of  the 
Teeth;"  "Exposed  Nerves;"  "Operative  Dentistry ;'"  ••Teeth  Destroyed  by  Sal- 
eratus;"  "Transplantation  of  Teeth."  He  was  author  of  a  "Dissertation  on 
Dental  Caries"  in  which  he  proved,  by  experiment,  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is 
produced  by  external  chemical  agents.  This  paper  and  several  appliances  of 
his  invention  gave  him  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  contin- 
ually writing,  experimenting,  testing  and  applying  the  minutiae  of  his  science. 
He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  use  of  amalgam  from  its  introduction,  but  of 
later  years  seceded  from  his  former  belief  and  admitted  of  its  place  in  dentistry 
Westcott  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  and  utilize  the  principle  of  cohesion  of 
gold  at  common  temperature.  It  is  said  he  ordered  a  book  of  gold,  the  paper 
being  removed  to  save  the  postage  and  when  it  arrived  the  sheets  were  welded 
together.  Westcott  vigorously  contested  with  Dr.  Robert  Arthur  the  dis- 
covery of  the  welding  properties  of  gold.  Dr.  dames  Leslie  also  claimed  the 
credit  as  did  W.  H.  Dwindle— hut  as  Arthur  immediately  made  his  discovery 
known  and  the  others  did  not  until  after  Arthur  had  repeatedly  demonstrated 
it,  the  credit  belongs  to  Arthur. 

Although  Dr.  Westcott  gave  so  much  time  and  study  to  dentistry,  he  was 
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possessed  of  a  great  store  of  general  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He 
found  time  and  disposition  to  take  active  part  in  the  material  interests  of  the 
city  in  which  he  resided,  particularly  in  the  effort  to  procure  for  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water. 

He  entered  the  political  arena  first  as  an  alderman,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  public  spirit  he  was  elected  republican  mayor  of  Syracuse,  in 
1860,  an  office  he  filled  with  honor  and  satisfaction  to  his  fellow  townsmen. 

He  invented  many  instruments  and  introduced  to  the  dental  profession 
many  methods  and  processes  of  merit.  He  also  was  the  inventor  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  implements  of  practical  value.  Among  Dr.  Westcott's  inven- 
tions which  be  patented  were:  A  rotary  churn  which  brought  the" butter  in 
one  minute ;  a  door  spring ;  escutcheon  for  preventing  a  key  being  turned  from 
outside;  door  bolt  which  turned  and  locked;  the  Westcott  jack  screws  for 
regulating  teeth  as  illustrated  in  Vol.  I,  II  and  III  'Dental  Cosmos;'  and  a  file 
carrier.  It  is  claimed  that  Westcott  and  bis  student,  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Dunning, 
first  originated  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  impressions  of  the  mouth  in 
1844.  This  statement  is  very  doubtful,  as  Dr.  "William  H.  Dwindle  claimed 
priority  in  its  use. 

Dr.  Westcott  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  was  Miss  Cora  Babcock. 
Three  children  were  born  to  them,  namely,  Watts,  Katherine  and  Edward 
Noyes  Westcott,  the  author  of  "David  Harum."  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Harriet  Nash,  the  mother  of  two  children,  Margaret  Westcott  Muzzey  and 
Rev.  Frank  Nash  Westcott. 

In  1871  Dr.  Westcott's  health  failed  from  overwork  and  he  went  abroad 
to  recuperate  bis  exhausted  energies.  While  in  Europe  he  was  received  with 
respect  by  the  most  distinguished  dentists  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  other 
cities  he  visited,  who  recognized  his  high  professional  standing  and  his  con- 
tributions to  science.  His  effort  to  regain  his  health  was  unsuccessful,  and 
he  returned  home  disheartened,  and  gradually  grew  weaker.  For  three  years 
previous  to  his  death  his  mind  weakened  and  on  July  6.  1873,  in  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary aberration  he  ended  his  life,  with  a  pistol  shot,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
It  was  his  motive  to  do  everything  he  attempted  with  persistency  and  a  love 
for  his  work.  He  gave  liberally  his  knowledge  to  his  professional  brothers.  In 
argument  he  was  unsparing  in  logic,  and  denounced  with  vigor  the  things  he 
disapproved.  He  drove  and  pushed,  rather  than  drew  and  won.  He  possessed 
an  aggressive  nature  and  great  energy,  which  gave  him  success  and  also  made 
him  enemies.  He  was  genial  socially,  but  like  all  strong  natures  needed  elbow 
room,  and  was  not  sufficiently  yielding  to  be  an  universal  favorite. 
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It  has  been  said  of  him  : 

"He  was  honest  in  opinion,  wise  in  counsel  and  always  smoother  in  deed 
than  he  sometimes  was  in  word." 

As  a  pioneer,  a  superior  operator,  a  skilled  mechanic,  a  practical  scientist, 
an  earnest  investigator,  a  courageous  and  persuasive  writer,  an  able  organizer 
and  educator,  his  name  will  ever  stand  in  bold  relief. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from : 

Dr.  Stewart  B.  Palmer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Transactions  of  the  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  1873-74,  p.  86. 

"Missouri  Dental  Journal,"  1S73.  p.  388. 


JAMES  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

PIONEER,    PRACTITIONER,    TEACHER,   JOURNALIST    AND   DENTAL   SOCIETY  AND 
DENTAL  COLLEGE  ORGANIZER. 

James  Taylor,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in  1809,  at  Cedar  Grove  farm, 
on  Paint  Creek,  near  Bainbridge,  Ross  County,  Ohio.  The  town  of  Bainbridge 
was  named  for  Commodore  Bainbridge,  of  the  United  States  navy,  by  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Commodore. 

Joseph  Taylor,  the  father  of  James  Taylor,  was  born  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  Taylor  family,  of  English  extraction,  settled  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Irwin,  Avas  born  in  Virginia,  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  married  Joseph  Tay- 
lor in  1797.  In  1801  the  young  couple,  with  the  husband's  father,  William 
Taylor,  moved  to  Ross  County,  being  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  country. 
Here  James  Taylor  was  reared,  contending  with  great  obstacles  in  securing 
an  education,  by  reason  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  country ;  for  at  this 
time  wheat  sold  for  thirty  cents  and  corn  for  ten  cents  per  bushel,  if  they  could 
be  sold  at  all.  But  the  father,  being  magistrate  and  school  commissioner,  em- 
ployed New  England  teachers,  often  graduates  of  colleges,  who  made  his 
house  their  home.  Thus  a  good  English  education  was  secured  to  the  children, 
while  the  presence  for  so  long  a  time  of  educated  men  in  the  family  fostered 
a  taste  for  reading  and  study.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  James  had  chosen  medi- 
cine as  his  future  profession,  and,  advised  by  an  old  family  physician,  he  began 
the  study  of  Latin  and  anatomy  at  the  same  time.  In  1826  Dr.  John  Harris 
settled  in  Bainbridge,  having  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  physician,  and 
among  the  students  that  sought  his  instructions,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
soon  numbered.  After  a  year  of  close  application  to  study  on  the  part  of  his 
scholar,  Dr.  Harris  turned  his  own  special  attention  toward  the  study  and 
practice  of  dentistry.  The  works  of  Koecker,  Bell,  Fitch  and  Hunter  were 
procured  and  eagerly  read  by  both  Dr.  Harris  and  his  student.  After  a  time 
the  latter  was  sent  to  Cincinnati,  to  purchase  the  requisite  instruments  and 
materials  for  the  work.  The  trip  was  made  on  horse-back,  and  it  required  sev- 
eral days  to  find  the  files,  scalers,  forceps  (at  that  time  very  rare),  elevators. 
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turn-keys,  hippopotamus  tusks,  gold  and  tin  foil,  etc.  A  set  of  instruments 
worth  fifty  dollars  was  not  then  to  he  found  in  the  city.  His  horse  became 
lame,  and  to  occupy  the  time  of  his  delay  the  young  dentist  began  to  practice, 
with  such  success  that  he  soon  made  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  new  instru- 
ments and  the  whole  expense  of  his  trip.  Some  of  these  first  patients  in  after 
years,  when  he  had  settled  in  Cincinnati,  gave  him  their  practice.  The 
teacher  and  pupil,  being  now  in  partnership,  visited  various  neighboring  towns, 
among  others  Greenfield,  twelve  miles  distant,  where  Dr.  C.  A.  Harris,  a 
brother  of  the  former,  was  then  practicing  medicine.  Chapin  A.  Harris  was 
induced  to  devote  himself  also  to  dental  science,  and  with  his  industry,  integ- 
rity and  professional  pride  proved  a  great  acquisition  to  the  profession.  After 
two  years  Dr.  John  Harris  moved  permanently  to  Chillicothe,  and  Dr.  Taylor 
went  to  Hillsboro,  placing  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Kirby,  a  noted  and 
eminent  physician.  His  dental  practice,  however,  from  which  he  supported 
himself  meanwhile,  so  interfered  with  his  medical  studies  that  he  did  not  enter 
the  medical  school  of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  until  the 
autumn  of  1830.  After  having  passed  through  the  difficult  course  of  study  in 
this  school,  from  which  he  subsequently  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and  was  examined  and  licensed  to  practice  by  a  board  of  physi- 
cians appointed  as  censors  by  the  legislature  to  examine  those  who  desired  to 
practice  medicine.  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1843  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  on  him.  His  first 
office  was  opened  in  Bainbridge.  His  brother  Joseph,  having  studied  dentistry 
with  him  previously,  had  spent  the  winter  of  1830  profitably  in  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  induced  James  to  return  to  that  place  with  him  the  subsequent 
winter.  The  latter  settled  at  Port  Gibson  and  in  Natchez.  Thus  for  several 
years  he  spent  his  winters  in  the  South  and  his  summers  in  the  North.  In 
1831  Dr.  Taylor  decided  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  although  he  was 
very  successful  therein,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  dentistry.  He  ever 
deemed  his  medical  career  invaluable  to  his  success  in  the  dental  profession. 
Those  days,  both  cities  and  towns  were  small,  and  could  not  afford  a  perma- 
nent location  to  any  professional  man.  Indeed,  ten  years  later,  though  the 
number  of  dentists  had  increased  four-fold,  yet  very  few  had  attained  to  emi- 
nence. After  assuming  the  practice  of  dentistry  alone,  Dr.  Taylor  continued 
his  winter  visits  south  until,  in  1838,  he  had  accumulated  about  $6,000,  which 
he  invested  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Bainbridge,  placing  his  youngest 
brother,  Irwin,  in  charge  of  the  store.  His  eyes  were  threatening  to  fail  him 
— he  feared  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  profession;  and,  sell- 
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ing  out  his  store,  he  moved  with  his  brother  Irwin  to  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
taking  with  him  a  stock  of  goods.  But  here  he  soon  found  himself  again  in 
full  practice;  and  it  was  here  he  resided  when  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons  was  organized,  1839,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member.  He  visited 
Lafayette,  Covington  and  neighboring  towns,  and  in  1841,  his  merchandise 
business  not  proving  successful,  Dr.  Taylor  closed  up  his  business  and  visited 
his  old  field  of  labor  in  the  south,  while  his  brother  went  to  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky, to  study  dentistry  with  another  brother,  Joseph,  who  had  several  years 
before  settled  there.  Still  longing  for  a  permanent  settlement,  however,  in 
184:2,  Dr.  James  Taylor  bought  of  Doctor  Rostaing,  of  Cincinnati  (who  moved 
to  Europe,  residing  at  Dresden,  where  he  was  dentist  to  t lie  family  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  etc.),  his  house,  office,  instruments,  fixtures,  etc.,  and  enlisted 
in  his  chosen  profession  in  this  young,  city,  then  numbering  about  60,000  inhab- 
itants. Meanwhile,  a  fourth  brother,  Edward,  who  had  also  studied  medicine 
and  then  dentistry,  and  who  had  pursued  the  same  career  of  vibration  between 
the  North  and  South,  and  was  settled  in  a  successful  practice  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  joined  his  brother  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  a  few  years  thev  had  built- 
up  a  most  flourishing  and  lucrative  practice,  with  a  widespread  reputation. 
The  health  of  Edward,  however,  failing  after  some  years,  Dr.  Joseph  Taylor, 
of  Maysville,  Ky.,  took  his  place,  while  the  former  retired  to  Cleveland  and 
engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits  until  his  death  in  1867.  The  two  remaining 
brothers  extended  their  practice  among  the  best  families  of  the  community, 
and  became  well  known  in  the  profession.  Thus  these  three  brothers  (the 
younger,  a  fourth  practitioner,  having  died  early)  laid  a  broad  foundation  for 
the  rising  profession  of  dentistry,  and  by  their  enthusiasm  and  labors  helped 
to  give  it  that  high  professional  character  and  standing  which  it  attained  not 
only  in  the  West,  but  throughout  the  whole  world.  While  thus  engaged  in 
Cincinnati,  Dr.  James  Taylor  was  invited  to  a  chair  in  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  which  had  been  organized  by  his  boyhood  friend.  Prof.  C.  H. 
Harris;  but,  feeling  that  a  college  of  dental  surgery  should  be  established  in  the 
West,  he  declined  the  flattering  offer.  At  this  time  it  was  a  serious  sacrifice 
to  science  to  become  a  professor  in  a  dental  college.  In  1841  Dr.  Taylor  first 
advocated  the  necessity  of  a  dental  school  for  Cincinnati.  Alter  discussion 
of  the  subject  with  Drs.  Jesse  W.  Cook,  John  Allen,  and  M.  Rogers,  they 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  a  charter.  After  some  opposition  the  charter 
was  obtained,  and  in  1815  the  college  was  organized;  Dr.  Taylor  was  elected 
dean  and  assigned  to  the  chair  of  Practical  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  This 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  the  second  of  the  kind  in  the  world's 
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history.  After  three  years  a  new  assignment  of  chairs  was  made,  and  that 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery  was  allotted  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
which  he  occupied  for  eighteen  years,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  with  the 
honor  of  Emeritus  Professor.  He  continued  every  session  to  deliver  a  few 
lectures  to  the  classes  until  his  death.  The  college  was  owned  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  was  sev- 
eral times  president.  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  large  stockholder  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Dental 
Convention  which  met  in  Boston,  August  6,  185fi.  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  brothers 
were  also  among  the  originators  and  leading  members  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  which  was  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  soci- 
ety in  the  West,  organized  in  Cincinnati  in  1815.  He  was  president  of  this 
society  1849-50.  The  publication  of  the  "Drain I  lieyister  of  the  West"  was 
begun  in  1847,  and  by  this  society,  as  its  organ,  Dr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
publishing  committee  and  resident  editor  in  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  pub- 
lished. The  editorial  duties  largely  devolved  upon  him,  so  that  after  three 
years  the  magazine  was  placed  entirely  in  his  hands,  he  assuming  all  its  ex- 
penses. For  nine  years  he  continued  to  edit  and  publish  this  journal,  when 
it  became  self-supporting  and  took  high  rank  among  the  leading  organs  of 
the  profession.  During  this  time  his  literary  contributions  were  very  numer- 
ous, embracing  well-nigh  every  topic  relating  to  dental  practice,  and  in  many 
cases  being  original  and  thorough  discussions  of  subjects  which  had  been  but 
little  discussed  previously.  Among  them  were  essays  on  Aluminum,  Preven- 
tion of  Decay  by  Filling,  Extraction  of  Teeth,  Materials  for  Filling,  Fill- 
ing Teeth,  Treatment  of  Nerves,  Second  Dentition,  Treatment  of  Dental 
Caries,  Dental  Hygiene,  Springing  Plates,  Block  or  Cylinder  Filling,  Effects 
of  Calomel  on  the  Teeth,  Method  of  Directing  Second  Dentition,  Alveolar 
Abscess,  and  the  Life  and  Character  of  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
The  value  of  these  articles  has  been  widely  acknowledged.  Were  these,  with 
his  contributions  to  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  his  numerous 
addresses  to  the  graduating  classes  and  his  carefully  prepared  lectures,  to  be 
published  together,  they  would  make  several  large  volumes  of  great  interest 
and  practical  value.  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  man  of  pronounced  yet  liberal  views; 
he  was  one  who  refused  to  sign  "the  amalgam  pledge"  of  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  1847. 

In  1838  Dr.  Taylor  married  Miss  R.  Maria  Applegate,  of  Monongahela 
City,  Penn.,  which  happy  union  was  severed  by  her  death  in  1858.  He  was 
subsequently  married  to  Miss  Belle  P.  McMaster,  of  Cincinnati,  a  talented 
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and  accomplished  lady,  who  died  in  1873.  On  May  24,  1876,  he  was  again 
married  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Rogers,  of  Sandy  Hill,  X.  Y.,  who  survives  him  at 
this  writing  (1908).  Dr.  Taylor  remained  in  practice  in  Cincinnati,  having  as 
his  partner  his  nephew,  Dr.  James  I.  Taylor,  who  succeeded  him.  He  resided  on 
the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  on  a  beautiful  suburban  farm,  his  spa- 
cious residence  overlooking  the  city.  For  more  than  twenty- five  years  he  was 
a  ruling  elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  where  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed and  honored  by  the  congregation,  as  well  as  by  the  entire  community. 
He  died  of  angina  pectoris,  June  12th,  1881,  and  was  buried  in  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Taylor  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  Christian  gentleman;  affable, 
genial  and  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  all,  and  especially  so  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethen. 

He  entered  the  profession  while  our  science  was  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes 
and  thus  became  one  of  its  pioneers  and  fathers.  He  lived  to  see  it  grow 
from  infancy  to  a  full  and  strong  manhood,  with  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  he  did  much  for  its  interest. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  two  boys  of  humble  parentage,  as  were  Chapin 
A.  Harris  and  Taylor,  residents  of  an  obscure  inland  town,  should  begin  their 
careers  under  the  same  auspices  and  each  develop  his  talents  along  the  same 
line  and  each  leave  a  brilliant  record  as  dental  educator,  journalist,  society 
worker,  organizer  and  practitioner,  in  a  way  to  bring  credit  and  fame  as  long 
as  the  pages  of  dental  history  are  read. 

The  facts  contained  here  were  obtained  from  the  volumes  of: 

"Dental  Register  of  the  West." 

The  Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Taylor's  wife,  Mrs.  Susan  A.  E.  Taylor,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Taft,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  and 
Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati. 


NATHAN  COOLEY  KEEP,  M.  D.,  D.  M.  D. 


PIONEER  PORCELAIN    EXPERT — FOUNDER   AND  FIRST   DEAN    OF   THE  HARVARD 
DENTAL  SCHOOL  AND  HARVARD  DENTAL  MUSEUM,  ORGANIZER  AND  FIRST 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

Nathan  Cooley  Keep,  oldest  son  of  Samuel  Keep  and  Anne  Bliss,  was  born 
in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  December  23,  1800. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  tools  which  had  been  apparent  from  childhood  and  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  seemed  to  have  destined  him  for  some  mechan- 
ical pursuit;  by  his  own  inclination  he  selected  the  trade  of  a  jeweler.  After 
obtaining  a  limited  education  at  the  village  school,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  left 
his  home  for  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Taylor,  a  man- 
ufacturing jeweler. 

He  had  nearly  completed  the  term  of  his  indenture,  when  a  general  stag- 
nation in  the  jewelry  business  caused  his  emplo}rer  to  dismiss  his  apprentices, 
and  young  Keep,  now  master  of  bis  trade,  returned  to  his  native  village.  With 
a  strong  determination  to  seek  his  livelihood  in  a  large  city  and  a  desire  to 
study  dentistry,  be  went  to  Boston  in  1821,  where  he  combated  with  many 
obstacles  before  he  gained  a  footing  in  his  profession.  The  practical  training 
for  his  professional  work  was  obtained  from  Dr.  John  Bandall,  of  Boston, 
who,  as  was  common  in  those  days,  united  some  practice  of  dentistry  with  the 
general  practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Keep  could  have  had  no  better  schooling 
than  the  years  of  apprenticeship  in  Newark,  where  he  gained  a  manual  dex- 
terity and  a  practical  experience  in  working  with  metals.  He  was  obliged,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  make  his  own  operating  instruments  and  to  discover  for 
himself  the  best  way  of  performing  many  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  opera- 
tions that  are  continually  presenting  themselves  to  the  practitioner.  Dr.  Keep 
early  recognized  the  truth  that  the  highest  eminence  in  the  specialty  of  den- 
tistry involved  a  general  acquaintance  with  medical  science.  Under  this  con- 
viction he  attended  without  interrupting  his  active  practice,  the  regular  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1827. 

After  completing  his  medical  course,  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  dentistry. 
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At  that  date  there  were  fewer  sources  of  information  than  at  present,  but  Dr. 
Keep  thought  for  himself  and  ventured  boldly  into  original  research  and  devel- 
oped many  new  methods  and  ideas. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  few  original  manufacturers  of  porcelain  teeth  in 
America  and  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  for  that  day.  He 
spent  many  evenings  in  his  cellar  testing  in  a  baking  furnace  new  enamels  and 
bodies  he  had  compounded.  In  a  competitive  exposition  he  received  the  first 
premium  for  the  excellence  of  his  imitation  of  the  natural  teeth  and  was  con- 
sidered unequaled  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  niceties  of  their  manufacture. 
His  signal  ability  in  this  direction  made  him  master  of  his  art ;  he  had  the 
artist's  eye  and  the  delicate  touch  so  rare  in  any  profession. 

There  were  several  prominent  men  practicing  in  Boston  at  this  time,  among 
them  Josiah  Foster  Flagg,  son  of  Josiah,  and  his  younger  brother,  J.  F.  B. 
Flagg,  Daniel  Harwood,  Joshua  and  E.  G.  Tucker,  Benjamin  and  W.  W.  Cod- 
man,  and  Drs.  Appleton  and  Barnes,  with  others. 

"American  Journal  of  Dental  Science"  (Vol.  IV,  July,  1854,  page  59-1) 
says:  "Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg  and  Dr.  Keep  were  experimenting  in  making  porcelain 
teeth  in  1833.  The  story  is  that  they  met  with  a  little  dapper  Frenchman,  a 
fine  dancer  and  an  entertaining  conversationalist,  who  professed  to  have  the 
secret  of  making  such  porcelain  and  offered  to  teach  them  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  They  made  the  bargain  and  got  some  information  out  of  him.  but 
soon  concluded  that  he  was  a  better  dancer  and  talker  than  tooth-maker,  that 
he  did  not  know  much  about  practical  details,  and  so  dropped  him,  and  went 
it  alone,  working  in  each  other's  laboratories  so  faithfully  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  their  workshop  on  fire.  J.  F.  B.  Flagg  assisted  in  these  ex- 
periments." 

During  the  long  period  of  his  active  practice,  Dr.  Keep's  time  and  thoughts 
were  never  selfishly  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs.  He  always  labored  for  the 
good  of  his  profession  and  the  promotion  of  mutual  confidence  among  his 
confreres.  He  was  recognized  for  his  broad,  liberal  mindedness  and  generous 
character.  This  is  shown  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  as  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society  in  1865  on  "The  Aims  and  Duties  of  the  Dental 
Profession."   He  said: 

"We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  ours  a  liberal  profession.  Without  enu- 
merating all  that  such  a  profession  comprises,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  re- 
quires those  of  its  members  who  have,  through  their  own  efforts,  or  the  teach- 
ings of  those  who  have  preceded  them,  made  improvements  in  dental  science, 
to  perpetuate  these  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations,  and 
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under  no  circumstances  whatever  to  desire  or  even  to  consent  that  their  discov- 
eries shall  live  and  die  with  themselves. 

"The  liberal  charter  which  has  been  granted  us  by  the  commonwealth,  and 
which  we  have  this  day  accepted,  gives  us  a  legal  existence  as  an  institution 
for  raising  the  standard  of  professional  education,  and  enables  us  to  cultivate 
harmony  and  good  fellowship  among  ourselves,  and,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our 
trust,  will  secure  to  us  a  position  among  the  educational  and  beneficent  insti- 
tutions of  America. 

"We  need  the  knowledge  of  every  science  and  of  every  art.  How  often  have 
we  been  obliged  to  extemporize  an  invention  when  an  instrument  was  wanted 
that  could  not  be  purchased.  The  early  education  of  the  hand  to  execute  that 
which  the  mind  conceives,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  eminent  usefulness 
and  honorable  position  of  man}',  very  many,  members  of  the  profession.  With 
increased  facilities  for  education,  how  bright  a  future  would  open  before  the 
thoroughly  capable  dentist!  But  he  must  be  a  true  man.  He  must  possess 
more  knowledge  than  he  expects  to  use  in  the  discharge  of  his  immediate 
duties." 

On  the  same  occasion  he  gave  utterance  to  the  long  cherished  desire  of  his 
heart,  the  establishment  of  a  "College  for  Training  Dentists.''   He  says: 

"My  own  predilections  would  favor  a  thorough  and  united  dental  and 
medical  education.  I  should  hope  in  such  a  case  that  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
would  be  a  lawful  and  merited  appendage  to  the  names  of  those  young  men 
who  enter  our  specialty.  If  this,  however,  is  not  yet  attainable,  it  may  not  be 
entirely  out  of  place  to  inquire  whether  Harvard  University  might  not  appoint 
professors  of  dentistry,  and  confer  upon  proper  candidates  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery.  We  are  admonished,  also,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  chair  of  dentistry  in  our  hospitals." 

The  society  favored  these  recommendations  and  appointed  Drs.  X.  C.  Keep. 
E.  ('.  Rolfe  and  L.  D.  Shepard,  who  is  the  only  living  survivor  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  a  committee  to  bring  about  t he  organization  of 
the  school. 

It  is  conceded  that  it  was  largely  through  Dr.  Keep's  effort  that  these  hopes 
were  at  length  realized  and  that  he  was  foremost  in  advocating  the  format  inn 
of  the  Harvard  Dental  School  as  the  best  means  of  permanently  securing  a 
higher  professional  standard. 

In  1868,  three  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  above  address,  there  appeared 
"The  first  annual  announcement  of  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University, 
established  to  meet  a  want  long  felt  by  the  dental  profession  of  Xew  England." 
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"Its  aim"  was  declared  to  be  "to  raise  the  standard  of  dental  education,  by  giv- 
ing thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  science  and  art  required  by  the 
dental  practitioners."  A  large  force  of  distinguished  professors  was  an- 
nounced, with  Or.  Keep  as  the  first  dean  of  the  faculty  from  1867  to  187?,  and 
professor  of  mechanical  dentistry  from  1867  to  1871.  An  infirmary  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts'  General  Hospital,  to  remain 
open  throughout  the  year,  offering  the  students  great  facilities  for  acquiring 
practical  knowledge  and  dexterity.  During  the  first  year  over  one  thousand 
patients  were  treated.  In  1870  Dr.  Keep  received  from  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine. 

An  incident  worth  repetition  occurred  during  the  first  course  of  instruc- 
tion.   Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard  says : 

"A  young  colored  man,  wliose  home  was  in  Washington,  had  written  the 
dean  of  a  dental  college  and  had  been  accepted,  by  the  latter,  as  a  student, 
but  upon  his  arrival  and  presenting  himself  for  matriculation,  he  was  informed 
that  be  could  not  be  received,  since  it  would  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  col- 
lege to  admit  one  of  his  race  as  a  student.  He  also  applied  to  the  dean  of 
another  college  and  met  a  like  repulse.  He  came  to  Boston,  called  upon  Dr. 
Keep,  and  applied  for  admission.  The  faculty  decided  that  the  Dental  School 
of  Harvard  University  would  know  no  distinction  of  nativity  or  color  and 
among  the  six  who  received  the  first  dental  doctorate  degree  from  that  insti- 
tution was  Robert  Tanner  Freeman,  the  first  colored  man  to  receive  dental 
collegiate  honors." 

Dr.  Keep  also  urged  the  establishment  of  a  "Dental  Museum,"  in  which 
rare  and  curious  specimens,  casts,  models,  records  of  cases  and  other  material, 
gathered  in  private  cabinets  and  liable  in  a  few  years  to  be  scattered  and  lost, 
shall  be  preserved  and  made  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  study  them,  and  thus 
become  a  substantial  contribution  to  public  science,  and  lend  important  aid 
to  the  advancement  of  dentistry."  After  persistent  agitation  on  this  subject, 
the  Harvard  Dental  Museum  was  founded. 

The  only  practical  literary  contribution  of  Dr.  Keep  on  record  is  a  paper, 
"Aluminum  as  a  Base  for  Artificial  Teeth,"  read  before  the  Massachusetts* 
Dental  Society,  January  8,  1866,  and  printed  in  the  "Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal"  (Vol.  LXXIV,  page  53,  1866). 

Dr.  Keep  was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons, and  one  of  its  first  executive  committee.  When  a  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated to  organize  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  Dr.  Keep,  alone  of  the 
older  practitioners,  came  in  with  the  younger  men  and  assisted  them  in  its 
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organization.  He  was  the  first  member  elected  April  4,  1864,  at  the  society's 
organization.  He  soon  became  its  leader  and  its  first  president,  elected  May 
16,  1861:,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  and  re-elected  president  March  18,  1865, 
serving  until  1866. 

Dr.  Keep  was  much  interested  in  the  discovery  of  ether,  and  gave  ether 
the  first  time  it  was  ever  used  for  a  case  of  child-birth,  administering  it  to 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  he  being  considered  an  expert  in  its  use. 

Dr.  Keep  was  the  recipient  of  a  large  number  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
which  came  to  him  from  the  grateful  subjects  of  his  skill,  from  governors  and 
senators,  learned  professors  and  preachers,  and  from  the  humble  and  the  poor 
as  well,  and  they  were  all  accepted  by  him  as  they  were  sent,  in  hearty  good 
faith,  and  with  unaffected  delight.  His  practice  was  with  the  best  class  of 
citizens,  and  among  others  was  Charles  Sumner  of  abolition  fame,  who  was 
also  a  friend. 

Any  sketch  of  Dr.  Keep  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  the 
celebrated  trial  of  Prof.  John  W.  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  in 
1850,  in  which  trial  he  was  a  leading  witness.  On  his  single  testimony  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  man  was  seen  by  all  to  depend.  One  of  the  eminent  coun- 
sel remarked,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Keep :  "Not  for  the  world  would  I  stand  in 
his  place  and  take  the  responsibility  resting  on  him." 

No  one  knew  the  importance  of  his  testimony  better  than  Dr.  Keep  him- 
self, or  could  feel  it  more  keeply.  His  knowledge  of  the  case  was  positive 
and  definite,  and  his  duty  was  plain.  With  all  the  clearness  characteristic  of 
his  accurate  mind,  he  gave  his  testimony  with  orderly  precision,  coming  at 
length  to  the  culminating  point  when,  under  an  awful  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility, he  pronounced  the  words,  which  he  well  knew,  must  consign  to  an 
ignominious  death  an  eminent  member  of  a  kindred  profession,  who  happened, 
moreover,  to  be  among  the  first  to  speak  a  cordial  word  to  him  when  he  came 
a  stranger  to  Boston,  and  with  whom  he  had  always  been  on  friendly  terms. 
It  is  not  siirprising  that,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  he  burst  into  tears,  unable 
to  proceed,  while  the  court  and  all  present  were  visibly  moved.  It  was  a 
memorable  scene.  Mr.  Sohier,  counsel  for  Dr.  Webster,  asked  Dr.  Keep  on 
the  witness  stand,  "What  was  your  first  thought  when  you  saw  those  teeth?" 
The  witness,  visibly  affected,  answered :  "That  I  should  never  see  my  old 
friend  Parkman  again."  A  thrill  ran  through  the  court  room,  no  other  ques- 
tions were  asked — it  was  enough.  If  the  eminent  justice  who  presided  at  the 
trial  was  scarcely  able  to  command  his  feelings  when  pronouncing  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  wretched  culprit,  how  sorely  must  the  sensitive  heart  of 
Dr.  Keep  have  been  wrung,  when  at  the  stern  call  of  justice  he  was  thus 
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compelled  to  utter  the  testimony  which  constituted  the  warrant  and  ground 
for  that  dread  sentence  of  the  law ! 

Dr.  Keep  was  married  April  15,  1830,  to  Miss  Susan  Prentice  Haskell 
(who  died  1868).  To  them  were  born,  Susan  Haskell,  who  married  Calvin 
Gates  Page,  M.  D. ;  Samuel  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  who  had  chosen  his  father's 
profession  and  was  in  active  and  successful  practice  as  his  partner  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1861 ;  John  Haskell,  who  married  Isabella  H.  Dickinson,  and 
Anne  Bliss,  who  married  George  Glover  Crocker. 

Dr.  Keep  came  from  a  religious  family,  several  of  whom  have  been  clergy- 
men. In  early  life  he  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Newark.  In 
Boston  he  was  for  many  years  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Bowdoin  Street 
Church ;  afterward  of  the  Essex  Street  Church  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  connected  with  the  Central  Congregational  Church.  His  friend,  Dr. 
Augustus  A.  Hayes,  says  of  him : 

"In  the  daily  practice  of  his  profession,  which  is  eminently  that  of  allevi- 
ating pain  and  distress,  Dr.  Keep  carried  a  sensitive  and  extremely  kind  dis- 
position, which  won  the  love  of  his  patients,  while  his  skill  compelled  their 
admiration  and  respect.  His  tender  interest  in  children  made  him  a  favorite 
with  them,  and  often  enabled  him  to  dispel  their  natural  timidity  and  fear. 
His  kindness  of  disposition  was  manifested  in  so  many  directions  that  no  one 
could  approach  him  without  being  impressed  by  his  manner.  He  never  became 
hardened  to  the  infliction  of  pain.  In  some  cases  he  was  unable  to  operate 
after  a  time,  so  intense  was  his  sympathy  with  his  patients.  In  every  way  he 
sought  to  aleviate  pain.  He  was  always  ready  as  a  counselor  in  giving  advice, 
and  in  helping  to  render  rough  places  smooth.  His  gratuitous  operations  were 
very  numerous.  He  was  a  true  philanthropist."  Dr.  Keep  was  an  invalid  for 
several  years  before  his  death  and  lived  to  reach  the  age  of  75  years. 

Having  lived  to  relieve  human  suffering  and  to  promote  physical  health ; 
having  largely  aided  in  building  up  a  liberal  profession  and  securing  it  to  the 
world ;  having  gained  the  confidence  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  large  numbers 
of  cultivated  people :  at  peace  with  God  and  his  fellowmen,  he  closed  his  long 
and  useful  life  on  March  11,  1875,  at  Boston,  loved  and  respected  by  both  his 
profession  and  the  public. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from : 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Eegister  for  April,  1878. 

Report  of  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  March  11, 
1889,  page  8. 

"Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  March  12,  1875. 

Dr.  Calvin  Gates  Page,  Boston,  grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia. 


LEWIS  ROPER,  M.  D. 


ART  COLLECTOR  AND  PIONEER  DENTIST  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Lewis  Eoper  was  born  in  Philadelphia ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  sea  captain, 
who  was  lost  at  sea  when  he  was  a  child.  At  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  he 
was  placed  with  Mr.  John  Sillers,,  of  Upper  Derby,  Pa.,  a  farmer,  with  whom 
he  lived  until  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ferris  Price,  a  house  carpenter  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  staid  until  he  was  21,  at  which  time  he  commenced 
business  for  himself.  Before,  however,  he  had  finished  his  apprenticeship 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Shoemaker,  which  marriage  in  one 
year  terminated  with  the  death  of  his  wife.  Without  the  responsibility  of  a 
family,  and  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  left  Philadelphia 
and  studied  his  profession  in  New  York,  with  a  dentist  then  residing  there 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Chevalier.  After  obtaining  all  the  knowledge  he  could 
from  him,  he  went  south  and  practiced  some  four  or  five  years. 

Dr.  Eoper's  first  success  in  practice  was  accidental,  and  rose  from  his 
acquaintance  with  a  family  with  whom  he  was  a  fellow  boat  passenger  on  his 
leaving  his  preceptor  in  New  York.  Learning  that  he  was  a  dentist  they  re- 
quested him  to  go  to  their  place  at  Charlottsville,  Va.  Being  a  family  of  influ- 
ence, their  recommendation  at  once  gave  him  a  fair  beginning  in  professional 
life,  and  he  gained  skill  as  he  went  from  place  to  place  as  an  intinerant. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1829  or  1830  and  with  the  avails  of  his 
professional  success  he  was  enabled  to  procure  a  good  house,  which  he  fur- 
nished handsomely,  showing  much  taste  in  its  internal  arrangements :  he 
shortly  afterwards  married,  in  1831,  Miss  Glover,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
William  Glover,  of  Philadelphia,  a  young  lady  of  education,  refinement  and  of 
great  personal  worth  and  domestic  virtues. 

After  a  few  years  of  prosperity,  Dr.  Eoper,  in  1840,  was  called  to  mourn 
the  death  of  this  excellent  woman,  leaving  only  one  daughter. 

He  soon  gained  a  position  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  dentist, 
and  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Hudson,  in  1833,  he  took  the  dwelling  pre- 
viously occupied  by  that  worthy  and  highly  distinguished  dentist.    In  the 
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meantime  he  received  the  M.  D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  and  oldest  medical  college  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Roper  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  large  practice  and  saved  a  handsome 
sum  of  money,  but  was  encouraged  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
friends  who  were  dealers  in  stocks,  for  which  they  made  him  large  purchases. 
At  one  time  the  stocks  increased  upon  his  hands  which  added  greatly  to  the 
sum  already  invested.  This  encouraged  him  to  go  on  until  a  large  portion 
of  his  hard  earnings  were  by  these  stock  operations  completely  swept  away. 
He  moved  into  a  less  expensive  house,  in  a  less  desirable  neighborhood  to  re- 
coup his  lost  fortunes.  Dr.  Roper,  in  1842,  married  a  third  time,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hillen,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Baltimore,  a 
lady  of  great  personal  worth  and  attraction.  Again  fortune  smiled  upon  him 
and  he  purchased  a  splendid  house  in  Philadelphia,  furnished  it  with  great 
taste  and  elegance,  and  lived  in  a  style  corresponding  with  the  establishment. 
In  a  book  privately  published  about  1845,  giving  the  financial  standing  of 
many  prominent  Philadelphians,  the  following  appears,  "Roper  Dr.  L.,  worth 
$75,000.  He  is  an  excellent  citizen."  Dr.  Roper  had  a  great  love  for  paint- 
ings and  works  of  art.  His  collection  would  compare  well  with  the  collection 
of  other  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  taste  and  liberality  in  that  way.  He  had 
the  largest  collection  of  valuable,  rare  coins  and  medals  that  was  ever  collected 
in  any  private  cabinet,  and  his  collection  of  autographs  would  compare  with 
the  largest  in  the  country  at  the  time,  all  of  which  were  arranged  with  great 
care  and  labor.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  quiet  and  social  comforts  and  advan- 
tages the  California  gold  excitement  broke  out,  and  with  his  enthusiastic  spirit 
and  ardent  temperament  he  entered  largely  into  the  purchase  of  property  con- 
sisting of  houses  and  household  conveniences,  for  that  market.  After  shipping 
his  merchandise  in  Philadelphia,  he  took  passage  at  New  York  in  September, 
1849,  by  steamer,  full  of  hope  and  expectation,  to  be  realized  in  the  newly 
discovered  world  of  gold.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  made  purchase  of  ground, 
sold  some  of  his  houses,  and  erected  others,  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  have 
a  large  fortune,  but  a  change  came  over  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  by  fires  and 
other  causes,  and  a  vessel  containing  several  houses  of  his  not  arriving,  Dr. 
Roper  lost  the  whole  of  his  large  investments,  and  with  broken  hopes  and 
humbled  ambition,  took  passage  on  the  steamer  "Panama/'  for  his  native  land, 
and  died  of  cholera  on  the  day  the  steamer  arrived  at  Panama. 

A  fellow  passenger,  Lieutenant  Hoskins,  who  attended  him  most  faith- 
fully, said  that  after  the  cholera  broke  out  Dr.  Roper  was  continuously  with 
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the  sick  and  dying  and  that  lie  really  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  their 
necessities. 

August  21,  1850,  the  morning  he  was  taken  ill,  he  had  been  administering 
to  their  wants  and  being  exhausted,  he  went  to  the  upper  deck  about  ten 
o'clock  and  laid  down  to  rest  upon  a  settee,  where  he  was  immediately  seized, 
and  so  sudden  and  violent  was  the  attack  that  he  soon  became  insensible,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  that  same  evening,  died.  As  soon  as  preparations  could  be 
made,  the  passengers  assembled  on  the  side  of  the  vessel's  deck  and  performed 
the  last  sad  duty  to  the  lifeless  body  by  lowering  it  gently  into  the  water  with 
no  less  coffin  and  winding  sheet  than  the  boundless  billow,  and  no  less  grave 
than  the  vast  and  almost  shoreless  Pacific  whose  rolling  waves  murmured  the 
mournful  requiem  as  the  remains  of  Lewis  Eoper  sank  to  their  final  resting 
place. 

Dr.  Eoper  was  known  through  life  as  being  a  highly  honorable,  quiet  and 
amiable  man;  he  took  great  interest  in  whatever  tended  to  advance  the  science 
of  dental  surgery,  and  his  exemplary  and  moral  life  gave  character  to  his  pro- 
fessional standing.  He  was  one  of  the  original  formers  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Dental  Surgeons,  August  18,  1840,  and  one  of  its  first  vice-presidents. 
He  took  great  pains  to  be  present  at  its  meetings,  where  he  was  much  re- 
spected; he  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  executive  committee;  his  profes- 
sional views  and  opinions  were  always  treated  with  deference  and  respect, 
being  always  marked  with  thought  and  judgment.  He  was  very  liberal  in 
advancing  the  profession  in  the  early  day.  When  the  "American"  Journal  of 
Dental  Science"  was  established  he  showed  his  professional  enthusiasm  by 
subscribing  for  20  copies  of  the  journal  to  help  put  it  on  a  substantial  basis. 

He  invented  an  ether  inhaler,  one  of  the  most  practical  inhalers  ever  in- 
vented, which  was  patented  about  1848.  He  had  the  reputation  as  a  skillful 
operator. 

Tacts  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  "The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science," 
Vol.  I,  185],  pages  471-474,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Trueman. 

The  author  has  been  unable  to  locate  a  photograph  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


JOSIAH  FOSTER  FLAGG,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

ANATOMICAL  ARTIST,  PIONEER  PORCELAIN  EXPERIMENTER,  AND  FOUNDER  OF 
THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 

Josiah  Foster  Flagg  was  born  in  Boston,  January  11,  1789,  and  died 
December  20,  1853.  His  fatber,  Dr.  Josiah  Flagg,  was  long  known  as  tbe 
"pioneer  Boston  dentist,"  who  may  safely  be  denominated  the  first  native  born 
dental  practitioner. 

Josiah  Foster  was  the  eldest  of  the  family.  He  received  but  an  indifferent 
early  education.  He  worked  on  the  farm,  later  became  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  cabinet  maker's  trade,  thence  attended  an  academy  at  Plainfield,  Conn., 
and  entered  as  a  student  of  medicine  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
in  1811.  Tbe  circumstances  under  which  he  commenced  his  studies  were  very 
discouraging,  as  he  had  but  few  friends  and  no  pecuniai'y  resources.  He  soon 
became  an  expert  dissector  and  in  tbe  preparation  of  anatomical  specimens. 

Dr.  Warren,  in  allusion  to  Dr.  Flagg,  at  this  period,  states  that  "he  was 
well  educated  as  a  surgeon,  having  devoted  a  year  more  than  usual  to  his 
preparatory  studies."  "He  discovered  at  an  early  period,  great  mechanical 
ingenuity  and  mental  activity." 

Flagg  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability.  In  drawing,  painting,  designing 
and  wood  engraving  he  excelled  and  this  too,  without  the  formality  of  previous 
instruction. 

In  1813,  he  undertook,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Warren,  the  publication  of 
a  reproduction  of  Haller's  work  on  "The  Arteries  ;"  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
published ;  as  the  custom  had  hitherto  been  to  describe  the  larger  arteries  with 
but  little  more  minuteness  than  the  smaller.  The  woodcut  engravings  were 
the  work  of  Dr.  Flagg's  own  hand,  and  were  executed  with  such  remarkable 
skill,  as  to  elicit  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  best  judges.  The  work  had  a 
great  sale,  and  in  a  short  time  the  edition  was  exhausted;  a  second  was  con- 
templated, but  from  some  cause  not  issued.  The  book  is  now  rare ;  but,  for 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  design  and  execution,  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
the  similar  works  of  the  early  day.    A  few  years  afterwards  he  prepared  for 
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Dr.  Warren,  drawings  for  a  publication  called  "Comparative  Views  of- the 
Nervous  System."  (See  reports  Mass.  Med.  Soc,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  30?).  Dr. 
Warren  says,  "The  representations  of  the  anatomy  of  the  leach,  lobster,  oyster 
and  centipede,  were  beautifully  and  accurately  done,  and  would,  1  believe,  do 
credit  to  any  artist  of  the  present  day,  for  these  were  executed  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago."  "At  an  early  period,  Dr.  Flagg  contrived  various  surgi- 
cal instruments,  particularly  the  bone-forceps,  which  produced  a  revolution 
in  the  operative  surgery  of  the  bones.  This  w  as  long  before  Liston's  forceps, 
or  any  other  that  I  know  of." 

In  1821  Dr.  Flagg  published  in  the  "North  Eastern  .Medical  Journal/'  Vol. 
X,  p.  38,  a  description  of  his  improvements  on  Desault's  apparatus  for  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh  bone,  with  observations  on  the  treatment.  This  apparatus 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Warren  into  the  Massachusetts  (icneral  Hospital  and 
was  used  in  that  and  other  institutions  for  years,  as  the  most  perfect  thing  of 
the  kind  yet  discovered.  He  also  contributed  a  box  or  trough  splint  for  frac- 
tured limbs  and  a  set  of  forceps  (1828)  calculated  to  fit  the  necks  of  every 
variety  of  the  human  teeth,  anticipating  by  about  a  quarter  century,  John 
Tomes  of  England  who  is  generally  credited  with  that  improvement. 

After  graduating  in  1815  at  the  Boston  Medical  College,  Dr.  Flagg  prac- 
ticed for  some  time  in  I'.xbridge,  Mass. ;  but  was  persuaded  by  Drs.  Warren  and 
James  Jackson  to  remove  to  Boston,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. In  1818  he  married  Miss  Man  Wait,  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Wait  of 
the  firm  of  Wait  &  Lilley,  printers  and  publishers  of  Boston.  Dr.  Flagg's 
business  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  compelled  in  1819  to  relinquish 
almost  entirely  the  general  practice  of  medicine,  though  his  inclination  still 
led  him  to  continue  the  treatment  of  disease  in  its  chronic  forms.  For  a  long 
period  he  was  almost  the  only  person,  except  T.  W.  Parsons,  M.  I).,  who  was 
practicing  in  Boston  at  that  time,  who  could,  with  propriety,  be  termed  a  "sur- 
geon dentist."  His  other  contemporaries,  Drs.  John  Bandall  and  Isaac  Green- 
wood, confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  mechanical  dentistry,  leaving  to  him 
the  more  difficult  surgical  department.  As  early  as  1831-2  he  baked  teeth  of 
"clay  body,  quite  passable  for  form." 

In  the  fall  of  1833,  Dr.  Flagg  commenced,  in  connection  with  Dr.  N.  C. 
Keep,  the  manufacture  of  "mineral  teeth."  In  a  note  on  the  subject  Dr. 
Keep  says,  "Dr.  Flagg  and  myself  had  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  durable 
article  than  the  hippopotamus,  cows  or  human  teeth.  Even  French  porcelain 
teeth,  of  which  there  was  a  large  assortment,  though  incorruptible,  were  un- 
satisfactory, because  unnatural.    After  careful  examination,  we  concluded 
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that  as  yet  nothing  had  been  produced  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  community. 

"At  that  time  there  were  several  dentists,  who  made  and  used  teetli  called 
by  various  names,  such  as  'mineral-paste  teeth,'  'composition  teeth,'  'Me- 
tallic teeth,'  and  etc.  Feeling  confident  that  I  understood  the  views  of  Dr. 
Flagg,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  myself,  would  be  willing  to  pav  well  for  knowl- 
edge of  any  important  improvement  in  our  art,  I  made  personal  application 
to  one  of  the  above,  offering  to  pay  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  expense,  the  art 
had  thus  far  cost  to  those  initiated  into  its  mysteries. 

"The  answer  received  was  short:  'I  have  got  the  art  and  it  shall  live  and 
die  with  me'  No  greater  stimulus  than  this  rebuff  was  required  by  Dr.  Flagg 
or  myself,  to  incite  us  to  renewed  exertions,  which,  we  determined  should 
cease,  but  with  success  equal  at  least  to  that  of  our  rival.  A  charlatan  made 
his  appearance  soon  after,  who  professed  to  understand  the  whole  subject.  He 
exhibited  a  few  specimens,  hut  would  not  impart  the  great  secret  and  practical 
demonstration,  unless  the  very  moderate  sum  of  $1,000  was  first  secured. 

"After  devoting  ourselves  exclusively  to  this  pretended  instructor,  day 
and  night  for  about  six  weeks,  my  own  house  having  been  set  on  fire,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Flagg  narrowly  escaping  a  similar  fate,  we  concluded  that  it  would 
be  best  to  pay  off  our  humbug.  Availing  ourselves  of  such  general  principles, 
as  we  had  obtained  respecting  the  materials  used  by  him,  we  began  anew  our 
career,  for  as  yet  we  had  not  made  a  tooth  which  satisfied  us.  We  received 
aid  from  our  friends,  the  chemists  who  prepared  for  us  pure  colors,  and  from 
mineralogists,  who  produced  excellent  feldspar.  We  planned  our  course  on 
the  principles  of  science,  and  kept  careful  records  of  our  progress.  Our  suc- 
cess was  greater  than  we  expected.  In  the  course  of  six  months,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  we  could  make  the  best  mineral  teeth." 

After  this  Dr.  Flagg  continued  his  experiments  in  this  department  of  his 
business,  with  untiring  zeal,  until  a  short  period  before  his  decease,  never  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  his  attainments,  but  ever  striving  to  improve;  his  aim  being 
constantly  to  elevate  every  department  of  his  profession  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability. 

In  1844-5  he  conceived  the  idea  of  drilling  into  the  nerve-chamber,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  arising  from  filling  over  the  exposed  or 
diseased  nerve.  After  testing  the  operation  for  between  two  and  three  years, 
he  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  .lan.  27,  1847,  with  drawings  illustrating  the  mode  of  perform- 
ance. 
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Prior  to  18-46  burs  rotated  between  finger  and  thumb  were  tbe  means  used 
for  excavating  cavities.  Amos  Westcott  about  this  time  devised  a  finger-ring 
and  drill-socket.  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg  about  this  period  published  an  account  of 
the  drill-stock  in  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  as  an  adjunct  to 
his  method  of  root  drilling.  His  stock  was  a  simple  "Bow-drill'  of  the  watch 
maker.   This  is  one  of  the  first  recorded  instruments  of  its  kind. 

In  1816  Dr.  Flagg  and  his  brother,  J.  F.  B.  Flagg,  became  involved  in 
the  somewhat  famous  ether  controversy,  taking  an  early  and  decisive  stand 
against  the  legality  of  patenting  such  a  discovery,  and  that,  as  a  patent  medi- 
cine, it  should  be  used  by  professors  of  the  medical  school  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  in  violation  of  a  by-law  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  Though  severely  censured  in  some  quarters,  for  the  course  he  took, 
the  justness  of  his  views  was  at  length  acknowledged,  and  subsequently,  Dr. 
Jackson  freely  gave  the  whole  thing  to  the  public.  (For  the  details  of  this 
controversy,  see  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  November  18th, 
December  2nd,  9th,  16th,  23rd,  30th,  or  the  public  prints  of  1846. 

In  1839  Dr.  Flagg  became  interested  in  the  almost  unknown  doctrine  at 
that  time,  of  homoepathia,  and  the  decided  stand  he  took  in  favor  of  the  new 
system,  cost  him  the  friendship  of  some  of  his  oldest  and  best  medical  friends. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Boston  public,  and  to  the 
last  of  his  life  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  its  tenets.  In  stating  the 
reasons  for  this  change  of  opinion,  he  remained  that  he  was  at  first  decidedly 
opposed  to  it,  from  the  apparent  absurdity  of  its  teachings ;  and  it  was  not. 
until  he  had  thoroughly  tested  it  by  experiment,  and  witnessed  the  beneficial 
elfect  of  the  treatment  in  numerous  obstinate  cases,  acute  and  chronic,  that 
lie  gave  his  adherence  to  it.  His  mode  of  investigating  the  subject  served  as  a 
lesson  to  many  in  the  profession,  who,  after  trying  a  few  of  the  remedies, 
without  properly  understanding  their  use,  or  the  mode  of  selection,  proceed 
to  denounce  the  whole  system  in  the  most  dogmatic  manner.  After  spending 
some  months  in  the  study  of  homoeopathia,  he  carefully  collected  the  symp- 
toms of  some  cases  and  submitted  them  to  the  inspection  of  experienced  homo- 
eopathic practitioners  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  who  were  his  personal 
friends,  and  administered  the  remedies  according  to  their  direction.  This 
course  he  pursued  for  sometime,  not  trusting  his  own  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  medicines.  After  watching  their  effects  in  a  large  number  of  well 
marked  cases,  he  became  convinced  that  there  was  something  more  than 
"imagination"  in  the  beneficial  results  that  followed  their  use.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  years  he  collected  the  records  of  nearly  three  hundred  cases,  mostly  of 
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chronic  disease,  treated  by  himself.  The  results  of  several  were  published  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He  confined  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  treatment  of  chronic  complaints,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  leisure  for  those 
of  an  acute  nature.  The  success  that  attended  his  treatment  brought  a  large 
number  of  those  suffering  from  long  protracted  disease,  to  his  door ;  but  find- 
ing that  his  own  health  failed  from  the  pressure  of  business  and  close  confine- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  in  a  great  measure,  the  numerous  applica- 
tions made  to  him. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  The  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  and 
elected  the  first  vice-president  of  the  society  at  the  meeting  of  organization 
in  New  York  City  August  18,  1840,  at  this  meeting  he  was  appointed  one  of 
twelve  to  prepare  an  essay  "for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,"  the  subject  as- 
signed him  on  "The  Ligamentum  Dentis,  so  called."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  so  signed  himself  in  his  writings  i.  e. ; 
M.  M.  S.  S.  (Massachusetts  Mcdicinae  Societatis  Socius). 

Among  his  writings  are  found  "The  Family  Dentist,"  "containing  a 
brief  description  of  the  structure,  formation  and  disease,  the  human  teeth," 
(1822).  On  page  69  of  this  work,  he  enters  his  protest  against  filing  the 
proximating  surfaces  of  the  teeth  as  was  customary  at  that  time.  His  reasons 
why  the  file  should  not  be  used  are  as  follows:  "The  particular  objections 
to  the  use  of  these  instruments  are  1.  That  they  do  not  remove  the  whole 
of  the  decayed  parts  of  the  teeth;  and  it  is  a  fact  sufficiently  evident  to  com- 
mon observation  that  the  disease  of  caries  is  often  communicated  from  one 
tooth  to  another  by  contact ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that,  while  any  of  the  de- 
fective part  of  a  tooth  is  suffered  to  remain,  the  liability  of  that  tooth  to  de- 
cay is  much  greater  than  if  this  part  were  entirely  removed.  2.  That  in  all 
eases  the  effect  of  sawing  or  filing  is  to  deprive  the  teeth  unnecessarily  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  sound  enamel,  particularly  when  these  operations  are 
performed  on  the  front  teeth.  3.  That  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  being  broader 
than  their  fangs,  they  often  crowd  together  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  the 
repeated  operations  of  filing  to  keep  them  separated,  one-quarter,  and  some- 
times one-third  of  each  tooth  is  sacrificed  by  the  use  of  these  improper  instru- 
ments. 4.  That  separating  sound  teeth  with  the  file  or  saw  (or,  indeed,  with 
any  other  instrument)  is  a  practice  for  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  apol- 
ogy. The  idea  that  they  may  be  too  close,  and  injure  each  other  by  lateral 
pressure,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  there  are  no  just  grounds,  for  the  belief 
that,  by  this  operation,  they  may  be  prevented  from  decaying.  As  a  substitute 
for  files  and  saws,  it  is  now  recommended  to  use,  in  the  operations  for  caries, 
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small,  crooked  knives  and  other  cutting  instruments,  which  are  liable  to  none 
of  the  above  objections,  and  which  enable  the  operation  to  effect  the  first  and 
(which  are)  also  the  most  important  objects  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease." 

In  1841  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  from  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  School  of  Design  for  Women,  in  Boston,  was  one  of  his  public  ef- 
forts. It  is  founded  on  the  plan  of  a  similar  one  in  Philadelphia.  Having 
visited  that  school,  and  becoming  interested  in  its  object,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  one  in  his  native  city,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see 
it  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  as  the  state  recognized  its  utility  and  testified  its 
approbation,  by  an  annual  grant  of  $1,500  for  three  years.  Dr.  Flagg  person- 
ally assisted,  not  only  in  its  management,  but  with  the  valuable  aid  of  his  pen- 
cil, a  scholarship  after  his  name  was  established. 

As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  dentistry,  in  this  country,  Dr.  Flagg  deserves 
especial  consideration.  He  ever  regarded  dentistry  as  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  professions:  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  watched  carefully,  and  censured 
freely,  anything  calculated  to  lower  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

He  was  eminently  a  benevolent  man ;  not  of  that  class  who  do  good  for  the 
praise  of  men.  He  ever  labored  in  a  private  way,  to  benefit  those  who  re- 
quired and  deserved  assistance.  The  poor  and  friendless  found  in  "the  good 
doctor"  a  friend  ever  ready  to  assist  with  counsel  and  purse,  their  early  strug- 
gles with  the  world. 

Of  remarkably  bland,  gentlemanly  address,  and  easy  of  access,  he  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  Accustomed  to  the  free  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions,  he  rebuked  presumption  and  imposture  wherever  he 
found  it :  and  as  he  would  never  praise  unless  the  object  were  really  worthy, 
neither  would  he  suffer  any  personal  consideration  to  effect  his  estimate  of 
moral  or  professional  worth. 

Dr.  Flagg  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Flagg,  a  dentist  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  uncle  of  the  late  Prof.  .1.  Foster  Flagg  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  named 
for  him. 

As  a  philanthropist,  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  ethical  profes- 
sional man,  he  was  highly  respected  and  bequeathed  a  legacy  worth  example. 


After  diligent  search,  the  author  has  been  unable  to  find  a  photograph  of  Dr.  Flagg. 


SIMON  P.  HULLIHEN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


PIONEER  AND  EXPERT  IN   ORAL  SURGERY  AND  POUNDER   OF  THE  WHEELING 

HOSPITAL. 

Simon  P.  Hullihen,  by  the  will  of  heaven  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
genius,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Freese  Hullihen,  was  born  near  Miltoa 
(in  Point  township,  Northumberland  county),  Pennsylvania,  December  10, 
1810. 

His  family  on  his  father's  side  was  of  Irish  extraction ;  on  his  mother's 
(Freese,  anglicized  from  Vries)  it  was  of  Dutch  and  English  stock.  The 
modern  name  Hullihen,  which  has  passed  through  some  changes  and  modifi- 
cations, was  originally  Huallachain.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  family 
was  driven  by  Oliver  Cromwell  from  their  old  home  in  the  province  of  Muns- 
ter  into  Connaught.  Later,  in  consequence  of  political  disturbance,  they  re- 
moved to  England  about  1750. 

Eecords  of  the  family's  deeds  of  valor  and  their  coat-of-arms  are  recorded 
in  the  office  of  arms  at  Dublin  Castle.  Dr.  Hullihen's  great-grandfather  was 
a  native  of  Ireland  and  his  descendants  from  the  period  of  his  locating  in 
America  up  to  the  death  of  his  father  were  industrious  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  who  was  an  invalid  for  many  years,  died  after  passing  the 
meridian  of  life.    His  mother  reached  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten. 

The  early  educational  advantages  of  Dr.  Hullihen  were  limited,  embrac- 
ing the  usual  course  of  study  at  the  township  school,  which  terminated  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

From  that  period,  except  medically  and  dentally,  he  was  a  self-educated 
man.  During  his  boyhood  when  about  ten  years  of  age  he  met  with  a  painful 
and  serious  accident,  which  caused  him  to  be  a  cripple  for  a  number  of  years. 
While  playing  with  other  boys  near  a  lime"  kiln,  in  which  the  fire  had  recently 
subsided,  young  Hullihen  was  pushed  or  fell  through  the  opening  at  the  top 
among  the  hot  stones  at  the  bottom.  Before  he  could  be  extricated  from  this 
perilous  situation  his  feet  were  both  severely  burned,  causing  his  confinement 
in  bed  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  he  received  the  constant  and 
devoted  care  of  his  mother.   After  much  suffering  and  severe  trials  of  patience 
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he  was  able  to  stand.  The  injury  being  to  the  heels,  he  at  first  walked  upon 
the  ball  of  the  foot  as  a  necessity,  which  soon  grew  into  a  habit. 

At  an  early  period  after  his  recovery  be  made  accurate  plaster  of  Paris 
casts  of  his  feet,  which  he  bad  a  last  maker  copy,  from  which  comfortable 
boots  were  made,  thus  showing  a  natural  genius  for  mechanics.  During  his 
protracted  confinement  to  bed  he  assiduously  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
pious  mother  had  great  hopes  that  he  might  become  a  clergyman.  Although 
her  anticipations  were  not  realized,  the  religious  instruction  he  received  and 
unusual  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  acquired  remained  with  him  through 
life. 

Two  years'  confinement  under  medical  treatment  necessarily  brought  him 
into  constant  contact  with  the  physician,  and  this  may  have  given  a  medical 
bend  to  his  mind.  We  know  that  in  early  youth  he  evinced  a  decided  inclina- 
tion for  medical  pursuits,  especially  practical  surgery.  He  extracted  aching 
teeth  for  his  acquaintances  and  soon  became  an  expert  along  that  line.  He  did 
the  greater  part  of  such  work  for  the  surrounding  country,  the  physicians 
sending  their  patients  to  him.  He  was  constantly  reading  the  best  medical 
and  surgical  works  that  he  could  procure,  and  at  the  close  of  his  successful 
career  left  a  large  library,  consisting  of  books  by  the  most  reliable  writers.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  leading  medical  and  surgical 
magazines  of  England  and  America. 

Dr.  Cabell,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  accustomed  to  illustrate  to  his  class  the  necessity  of  the  surgeon 
being  able  instantly  to  devise  measures  to  meet  an  emergency  by  the  incident 
of  Dr.  Hullihen  when  a  youth  coming  to  a  bouse  where  several  physicians 
were  ineffectually  trying  to  remove  from  a  young  man's  throat  a  fish  hook 
which  he  had  swallowed  and  which  was  still  attached  to  the  line.  As  often  as 
they  loosened  the  hook  it  would  fly  around  and  fasten  itself  anew.  Dr.  Hulli- 
hen bored  a  bole  through  a  large  bullet  and  passed  the  line  through  it  and 
pressed  it  down  against  the  hook  with  an  instrument  and  when  it  was  loos- 
ened deftly  tightened  the  line,  and  thus,  having  fastened  the  hook  into  the 
bullet,  was  able  at  once  to  draw  it  out. 

To  what  extent  his  visit  to  the  well-known  surgeon,  Dr.  McClelland  of 
Philadelphia,  shaped  his  career  has  not  been  recorded;  we  only  know  that  he 
studied  for  a  while  under  him.  And,  indeed,  he  had  cause  to  admire  Dr.  Mc- 
Clelland's  skill  in  surgery,  because  prior  to  placing  himself  under  his  treat- 
ment he  was  compelled  to  walk,  with  the  assistance  of  a  cane,  upon  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  the  heel  of  each  foot  being  drawn  up  by  the  injured  tendon ; 
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but  by  the  operation  the  heel  was  lowered  to  the  natural  position,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  walk  comfortably  without  a  cane,  although  never  overcoming  en- 
tirely a  limp  in  one  foot. 

In  1832  Hullihen  located  at  Canton,  Ohio,  at  which  place  he  followed  the 
trade  of  silversmith,  and  was,  by  reason  of  his  proficiency,  employed  in  doing 
the  mechanical  work  connected  with  dentistry  for  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  that  city.  Through  this  channel  he  became  better  acquainted  with 
dentistry  and  decided  to  practice  it. 

Immediately  following  bis  marriage  in  183.")  in  Pittsburg  he  started  by 
steamboat  for  Kentucky,  where  he  intended  to  locate,  but  by  reason  of  an 
attack  of  sickness  he  left  the  steamboat  at  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  and  upon  further 
acquaintance,  liking  the  place,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  his  original  purpose 
of  going  to  Kentucky.  He  quietly  but  firmly  announced  his  intention  to 
practice  dental,  oral  and  general  surgery  as  a  branch  of  medicine.  He  soon 
met  with  unworthy  opposition  and  antagonism,  like  others,  before  and  since, 
and  suffered  from  the  malicious  attacks  of  jealous  rivals,  who  were  envious  of 
his  success  and  prosperity. 

This  opposition  was  mainly  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  who  circulated  malignant  slanders  with  the 
design  of  hindering  his  success.  It  was  perhaps  this  element  of  persecution 
that  greatly  contributed  to  excite  all  the  ambition  of  his  noble  character  and 
thus  caused  good  to  come  from  the  evil  his  detractors  intended,  as  is  witnessed 
by  his  ultimate  prosperity  and  usefulness.  While  suffering  under  unjust  ef- 
forts to  misrepresent  his  character  and  drive  him  from  Wheeling,  Dr.  Hulli- 
hen attended  strictly  to  his  own  business  and  soon  advanced  in  popularity  and 
public  esteem. 

His  earliest  reputation  as  a  surgeon  was  acquired  by  an  operation  upon  a 
lumberman  from  the  Alleghany  river,  in  which  he  covered  a  double  hare-lip 
straightened  the  nose  and,  fitting  a  gold  palate,  gave  the  man  a  very  respecta- 
ble appearance  and  voice. 

He  read  and  digested  the  English  and  French  works  on  surgery  then  ex- 
isting and  boldly  entered  the  field  of  oral  and  general  surgery,  inspired  by  a 
noble  ambition  which  counted  nothing  impossible  that  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  ultimately  became  the  foremost  operator  of  his  day. 

Dr.  Hullihen  was  an  exceptionally  remarkable  man,  a  true  genius,  who 
possessed  the  qualities  that  make  a  great  and  successful  surgeon.  He  was 
especially  gifted  with  original  conceptions,  his  unerring  eye  and  reliant  judg- 
ment, backed  and  sustained  by  the  nicest  mechanical  ingenuity  and  delicate 
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manipulation,  overcame  each  freshly  emerging  difficulty  and  inspired  abiding 
confidence  on  the  part  of  his  patients  and  in  those  privileged  to  see  his  opera- 
tions. He  was  without  doubt  the  most  expert  oral  surgeon  of  that  time;  and 
for  originality  and  fertility  of  conception  and  resource  in  general  surgery  he 
had  probably  no  equal. 

Considering  the  state  of  dental  surgery  in  the  Southwest — in  fact,  through- 
out the  United  States — at  that  period,  one's  wonder  is  excited  to  know  where 
Dr.  Hullihen  derived  his  high  standard  of  practice  in  that  department  of 
surgery  with  which  he  had  so  great  success.  The  best  solution  of  this  problem 
is  that  nature  had  destined  him  to  be  a  master  of  the  calling  he  loved  and  in 
which  he  attained  such  a  wonderful  success. 

He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Washington  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  However,  he  never  practiced 
general  medicine,  but  confined  his  activities  to  dental  and  surgical  operations. 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1813. 

Patients  of  all  classes  in  great  numbers  from  the  surrounding  country 
flocked  to  Wheeling  to  secure  his  invaluable  services. 

The  most  prominent  project  of  Dr.  Hullihen  was  to  establish  a  public 
hospital  at  Wheeling  where  the  sick  and  disabled  of  all  classes  might  receive 
proper  medical  and  surgical  attention.  He  earnestly  exerted  himself  along 
this  line,  and  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  he  endeavored  to  enlist  the  citi- 
zens in  this  humane  enterprise,  but  at  first  without  success  ;  nor  was  he  able, 
during  several  years'  effort,  to  secure  material  aid  from  any  quarter.  In  the 
meantime  his  growing  reputation  as  dentist,  surgeon  and  oculist  was  attract- 
ing patients  from  a  distance,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  private  practice 
he  established  an  infirmary  of  his  own  in  East  Wheeling.  Into  this  enterprise 
he  put  all  his  energies,  and  it  soon  proved  a  great  success  and  continued  so  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  At  length,  with  the  aid  of  the  good  Bishop  Whelan. 
he  also  established  a  hospital  in  North  Wheeling  under  the  charge  of  one  of 
the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  With  the  bishop's  hearty 
co-operation  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  building  up  this  institution  with  all 
the  earnestness  and  zeal  which  marked  his  character. 

A  house  was  purchased  by  the  bishop  for  the  residence  of  the  "sisters," 
and  Dr.  Hullihen  supplied  it  with  patients  at  once  to  the  extent  of  its  ca- 
pacity, and  March  12,  1850,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  "The  ]Yhccling  Hos- 
pital," from  which  has  grown  what  is  now  a  large  and  well-equipped  institu- 
tion. 
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Dr.  Hullihen  contributed  largely  to  its  prosperity  by  his  own  professional 
exertions  and  by  his  assiduous  care  in  the  management  of  every  department. 
Benevolently  inclined  persons  came  to  his  aid,  and  supported  by  the  liberal 
expenditures  of  the  bishop  and  the  gentle  charity  of  the  good  "sisters"  and  the 
eminent  skill  of  Drs.  M.  H.  Houston  and  John  Frissell,  respectively  physician 
and  surgeon,  the  hospital  was  a  brilliant  success  from  the  beginning. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  range  and  operations  performed  by 
Dr.  Hullihen  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  memoranda  on  his 
books  show  that  he  operated : 

For  cataract,  about  200  times;  for  hare-lip,  about  100  times;  for  cleft  pal- 
ate, about  50  times ;  for  cancers,  about  150  times ;  for  antrum  cases,  about  200 
times:  strabismus,  about  100  times;  making  new  noses,  about  25  times;  mak- 
ing new  lips,  about  50  times ;  making  under  jaws,  about  10  times ;  general  sur- 
gery (club-foot,  etc.),  about  200  times. 

Add  these  to  a  busy  practice  of  a  successful  dentist  practicing  in  all 
branches  of  his  profession,  and  one  can  realize  the  great  energy  and  usefulness 
of  the  man.  Few  have  lived  to  accomplish  as  much  in  a  greater  number  of 
years. 

Dr.  Hullihen  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
the  Ohio  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of 
Dental  Surgeons.  Before  these  societies  he  read  various  valuable  and  impor- 
tant papers  on  surgical  specialties,  most  of  which  were  subsequently  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  and  the  Dental  Register.  Amongst 
them  were  essays  entitled : 

"An  Essay  on  Odontalgia"  (1839)  ;  "Treatise  on  Hare-lip  and  Its  Treat- 
ment" (1844)  :  "An  Essay  on  Cleft  Palate  and  Its  Treatment"  (1845)  ;  "An 
Essay  on  Abscesses  of  the  Jaws  and  Treatment"  (1846)  ;  "Report  of  a  Case 
of  Elongation  of  the  Upper  Jaw,  With  Distortion  of  the  Face  and  Neck, 
Caused  by  a  Burn,  Successfully  Treated"  (1849)  ;  "Anesthesia,"  "An  Essay 
on  Abscessed  Antrum,"  "Observations  on  Tooth  Ache,"  "Dental  Neuralgia" 
and  "Forceps." 

His  style  of  writing  was  clear,  energetic  and  original,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  subject  of  oral  surgery  greatly  enhanced  our  literature.  His  high  ideals 
in  regard  to  the  profession  of  dentistry  are  expressed  in  an  utterance  in  which 
he  said:  "The  dentist  must  carry  upward  the  standard  of  his  profession  and 
plant  it  upon  the  broad  platform  of  medical  science;  he  must  claim  for  him- 
self and  his  profession  the  same  respect  and  importance  awarded  to  other 
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branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  same  ground — the  ground 
of  a  thorough  scientific  education." 

His  widespread  reputation  and  great  success  as  a  surgeon  went  far  to 
secure  recognition  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  as  an  affiliated  branch  of  the 
medical  profession  and  as  standing  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Dental  Register  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  1847,  as  a  quarterly.  The  publishing 
committee  were  S.  P.  Hullihen,  Wheeling;  B.  B.  Brown,  St.  Louis,  and  James 
Taylor,  Cincinnati,  who  served  one  year,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
assumed  the  editorship. 

Dr.  Hullihen  was  inventer  of  many  new  forms  of  dental  and  surgical  in- 
struments, amongst  which  the  Hullihen  compound  root  forceps,  described  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  (Vol.  IV.,  June,  1844,  page  254),  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  He  never  took  credit  to  himself  for  these  improvements, 
but  allowed  the  cutlers  who  made  them  the  free  use  of  the  designs  and  pat- 
terns that  he  originated,  and  therefore  most  of  his  surgical  instruments  have 
lost  their  identification  with  his  name.  Occasionally,  however,  in  hospital? 
and  elsewhere  one  still  hears  of  this  and  that  instrument  in  connection  with 
it.  One  of  the  operations  that  he  advocated  was  known  as  "Hullihen's  Opera- 
tion of  Rhizodontrophv,"  first  advocated  in  1848  and  published  by  him  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  October,  185?.  It  consisted  of  drilling  into 
the  pulp  cavity  at  the  edge  of  the  gum  to  relieve  congestion  preparatory  to  in- 
troducing a  metal  filling  in  a  cavity  with  an  exposed  pulp.  The  necessity  of 
destroying  the  pulp  would  thus  seem  to  be  obviated,  as  the  vitality  of  that 
organ  by  this  operation  could  be  guaranteed  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt. 

This  operation  was  adopted  by  the  best  dentists,  but  it  soon  met  with  dis- 
favor in  the  profession  on  account  of  its  unsatisfactory  results,  proving  it  to 
be  unscientific  and  unsanitary,  and  was  speedily  abandoned.  This,  of  all  he 
advocated,  was  the  only  method  that  was  regarded  as  a  fallacy  and  unphilos- 
ophical  by  the  profession.  Dr.  Hullihen  performed  an  ingenius  and  success- 
ful operation  of  resection  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  described  in  Bond's  Den- 
tal Medicine,  page  275  (1851). 

Dr.  Hullihen  describes  his  operation  as  follows : 

"Miss  Mary  S  ,  aged  20,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  S  •,.  of 

Ohio,  came  to  Wheeling  in  the  spring  of  1848,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  very  severe  burn,  which  she  had  received  some  15  years  before. 
The  burn  was  principally  confined  to  the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
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its  cicatrix  produced  a  deformity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  it?  cicatrix 
produced  a  deformity  of  the  dreadful  character.  Her  head  was  drawn 
downward  and  forwards,  chin  was  confined  within  an  inch  of  the  ster- 
num, the  uuderlip  was  so  pulled  down  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  left 
side  came  far  below  the  chin,  the  under  jaw  was  bowed  slightly  downward, 
and  elongated,  particularly  its  upper  portion,  which  made  it  project  about  one 
inch  and  three-eighths  beyond  the  upper  jaw.  In  front  there  was  scarcely 
any  appearance  of  either  skin  or  neck.  She  was  unable  to  turn  her  head  to 
either  side.  The  cheeks  and  upper  lip  were  dragged  considerably  downward;  she 
could  not  close  her  eyelids;  she  could  not  close  her  jaws  but  for  an  instant,  and 
then  only  by  bowing  her  head  forward.  She  could  not  retain  her  saliva  for 
a  single  instant ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  her  articulation  was  very  indis- 
tinct. 

''She  had  been  taken  to  the  city  of  New  York  some  years  before  for  the 
purpose  of  being  relieved  from  this  deformity,  and  was  placed  under  the  can- 
of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  that  city,  who  performed  an 
operation  by  dissecting  up  the  cicatrix  on  the  neck,  then  raising  the  head 
and  sliding  up  the  citatrix  from  its  original  position,  leaving  a  raw  surface 
below  to  heal  up  by  granulation.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  operation  was 
entireful  unsuccessful. 

"After  a  careful  observation  of  the  case,  it  became  evident  that  such  a 
complicated  deformity  could  be  best  remedied  by  performing  three  separate 
operations;  one  upon  the  jaw,  another  upon  the  neck,  and  third  upon  the  under 
lip. 

"To  remove  the  projection  of  the  under  jaw,  seemed  to  require  first  atten- 
tion. Unless  that  could  be  done  the  other  operations,  however  successful, 
would  add  but  little,  if  any,  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  patient.  The 
lengthening  of  the  jaw  had  taken  place  entirely  between  the  cuspidatus  and 
first  bicuspid  tooth  of  the  right  side,  and  between  the  first  and  second  bicus- 
pids of  the  left.  By  the  elongation,  the  teeth  just  described  were  separated 
on  both  sides  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

"To  saw  out  the  upper  edge  of  these  elongated  portions  of  the  jaw,  and 
then  to  divide  that  part  of  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  spaces  thus  made,  by  saw- 
ing it  through  in  a  horizontal  manner,  so  as  to  permit  the  upper  and  detached 
portion  to  be  set  back  to  its  original  position — appeared  to  be  the  only  possible 
way  of  remedying  the  deformity.  This  plan  I  therefore  adopted,  and  per- 
formed the  operations  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  manner  now  prescribed. 

"The  operation  was  commenced  by  sawing  out,  in  a  V  shape,  the  elongated 
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portions,  together  with  the  first  bicuspid  on  the  left  side,  each  section  extend- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  the  way  through  the  jaw.  I  then  introduced  a 
bistoury  at  the  lower  point  of  the  space  from  which  the  section  was  removed 
on  the  right  side,  and  pushed  it  through  the  soft  parts  close  to  and  in  front 
of  the  jaw,  until  it  came  out  at  the  lower  point  of  the  space  of  the  left  side. 
The  bistoury  was  then  withdrawn,  and  a  slender  saw  introduced  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  jaw,  containing  the  six  front  teeth, 
was  sawed  off  on  a  horizontal  line  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  spaces  before 
named,  the  detached  portion  being  still  connected  on  the  outer  and  inner  side, 
to  the  jaw  below,  by  the  soft  parts. 

After  having  with  the  bone  nippers  removed  from  the  detached  portion  the 
corners  which  were  created  by  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  cuts  of  the 
saw,  it  was  set  back,  so  that  the  edges  from  which  the  V-shaped  sections  were 
removed  came  together. 

"Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  portion  of  the  jaw  and  teeth,  which 
before  projected  and  inclined  outward,  now  stood  back  and  inclined  inward, 
and  in  its  proper  and  original  place. 

"In  this  position  the  jaw  was  secured,  by  passing  ligatures  around  the 
cuspidati  in  the  detached  portion  and  the  now  adjomingJbicuspids  in  the  sound 
portion,  then  taking  an  impression  of  the  jaw  in  very  soft  wax,  a  cast  was 
procured,  and  a  silver  plate  struck  up  and  fitted  over  the  teeth  and  gum  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  parts  in  that  same  relation,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  moving. 

"The  patient  declared  that  the  operation  gave  her  little  or  no  pain.  There 
was  a  little  swelling  about  the  chin  during  the  first  three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  not  the  slightest  uneasiness.  In  this  way  the  case  progressed ;  the 
gum  healed  in  a  few  days,  the  jaw  united  strongly  and  in  the  time  bones 
usually  unite,  and  the  wearing  of  the  plate  was  discontinued  within  six  weeks 
after  the  operation  was  performed." 

As  a  dentist  and  surgeon  Dr.  Hullihen  was  regarded  as  eminently  judicious 
and  skillful,  and  as  a  man  he  was  a  rugged  type  of  an  uncut  diamond.  His 
gruffness  of  manner  at  times  terrified  the  timid,  yet  almost  every  one,  it  would 
seem,  was  quickly  won  by  his  manly,  straightforward  frankness  and  generous 
impulses;  and  if  at  times  he  seemed  brusque,  it  soon  became  apparent  to  all 
who  knew  him  well  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  open-hearted,  straight- 
forward frankness  and  his  intolerance  of  all  shams  and  affectations.  Few 
men  have  ever  had  as  deeply  devoted  friends  and  enthusiastic  admirers. 

His  personal  appearance  was  attractive.    He  was  about  five  feet  eight  or 
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nine  inches  tall  and  weighed  about  140  pounds.  His  eyes  were  his  most  strik- 
ing feature — large  hazel  brown,  which  revealed  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
changing  thought  of  his  mind — usually  full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  with 
frequent  bright  plays  of  wit  and  humor,  they  could  change  quickly  to  flashing 
indignation  at  anything  mean,  base  or  cowardly. 

He  was  of  a  highly  nervous  organization,  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  which 
he  seemed  to  prefer  above  all  kinds  of  light  literature  in  his  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity  and  purity  of  life,  was  always  scru- 
pulously neat  in  his  personal  appearance  and  attire.  He  was  very  fond  of 
pets — horses,  dogs  and  other  animals — and  various  kinds  of  birds  found  in 
him  a  devoted  friend  and  ardent  admirer.  He  usually  visited  once  a  year  his 
professional  friends  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  These  visits  were  not 
only  beneficial  to  his  health,  but  were  no  doubt  helpful  in  keeping  him  in 
touch  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  his  particular  branches  of  the  profession. 

One  of  Dr.  Hullihen's  chief  characteristics  was  his  generosity.  Xo  sufferer 
ever  applied  to  him  that  he  did  not  respond  with  his  open-hearted  and  free- 
handed liberality.  He  was  especially  tender  and  sjmipathetic  with  the  poor, 
performing  operations  that  were  marvelous  and  rare  in  those  days  gratuitously 
where  the  patient  was  unable  to  pay  for  them.  One-third  of  all  his  labor  was 
a  work  of  charity.  He  made  it  a  rule  of  his  professional  life  to  make  no  charge 
for  services  rendered  to  a  clergyman — no  matter  where  resident  or  of  what 
denomination.  Thus  in  the  prosthetic  department  of  his  practice  alone  in  a 
single  year  he  supplied  charity  work  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  dollars 
at  the  ordinary  rate  charged  to  others.  In  all  charitable  or  political  causes 
that  were  to  be  successfully  carried  through  in  "Wheeling  it  seemed  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  obtain  for  its  interests  Dr.  Hullihen's  co-operation  and  appro- 
bation. 

Dr.  Hullihen  was  married,  April,  1835,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Fundenberg  (originally  the  name  was  Von  der  Burg,  a  very  distinguished 
family  in  Germany,  who  had  settled  in  Maryland  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century).  To  them  were  born  five  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Burkhart,  widow  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Burkhart,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Q.  Hullihen  alone 
survive. 

Dr.  Hullihen  died  at  Wheeling  March  27,  1857,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  of  typhoid-pneumonia,  caused  by  a  severe  cold  from  exposure  after 
becoming  overheated  in  the  operating  theater  of  the  Wheeling  Hospital.  It 
was  estimated  that  from  four  to  six  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  little  city  (as 
it  was  then)  and  the  surrounding  country  sought  to  honor  his  name  and  mem- 
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ory  by  attending  his  funeral.  Upon  the  announcement  of  his  death  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  Wheeling,  the  Wheeling  Hospital  Association  and  the  city 
council  each  called  a  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  of  respect  testifying  to 
Dr.  Hullihen's  "eminent  talents,  his  remarkable  beneficence  and  his  unwear- 
ied devotion  to  pursuits  of  public  and  private  utility."  A  mass-meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Wheeling  was  also  called  at  the  courthouse  to  express  their  pro- 
found sorrow  and  grief  at  Dr.  Hullihen's  death  and  their  appreciation  of  his 
great  achievements.    At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hullihen  and  have  assembled  to  express  the  universal  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity for  his  memory.  His  decease  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  an  hon- 
orable and  useful  career  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  rare  intellect,  has  im- 
pressed us  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  unusual  calamity.  Eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion and  exalted  in  his  personal  character,  he  achieved  a  noble  fame,  in  which 
gratitude  for  his  benefactions  are  mingled  with  admiration  for  his  genius.  To 
us  he  was  endeared  by  long  association,  by  nobility  of  nature  and  by  many 
generous  and  estimable  qualities.  By  those  who  knew  him  best  he  was  most 
beloved.  For  his  loss  we  feel  the  peculiar  loss  of  friends,  added  to  the  general 
sorrow  for  the  decease  of  a  distinguished  citizen. 

"Resolved,  That  we  will  erect  a  suitable  monument  for  the  deceased  in 
testimony  of  our  respect  for  his  memory,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect." 

His  passing  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  really  unique  and  original  char- 
acters of  dentistry  and  surgery — truly  a  great  man ;  and,  as  stated  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  medical  faculty,  "The  eminent  position  which  he  had  attained  by 
his  own  exertions  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  how  little  genius  is  not 
to  be  controlled  by  adverse  circumstances." 

The  distinguished  Alexander  Campbell,  known  as  "Bishop  Campbell," 
the  founder  of  the  church  called  "the  Disciples,"  but  more  familiarly  "the 
Campbellite  Church,"  wrote  of  him  as  follows  in  the  magazine  called  the  Mil- 
lennial (Bethany,  Va.)  Harbinger,  May,  1857: 

"His  genius,  science  and  art  developed  in  the  unprecedented  and  extraor- 
dinary operations  performed  by  him  in  his  profession  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  constrained  the  admiration  of  the  whole  profession  wherever  he  was 
known,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Thames,  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans. 

"Amongst  American  surgeons  he  had  no  superior,  probably  no  equal.  In 
dentistry  he  was  not  equaled  in  America.    He  performed  operations  which, 
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when  exhibited  in  Great  Britain,  constrained  certain  jouranlists  to  announce 
that  such  like  had  never  been  performed  in  Great  Britain. 

"He  was  proverbially  humane  and  generous.  In  his  hospital  as  well  as  in 
his  private  practice  he  sympathized  with  suffering  humanity  in  all  its  forms 
of  misfortune  and  distress,  and  was  ever  ready  to  extend  relief  to  the  wretched 
sufferer  without  any  other  claims  upon  his  attention  than  those  of  common 
brotherhood." 

When  a  man's  race  is  run  no  higher  eulogy  can  be  paid  him  than  the  trib- 
ute paid  to  Dr.  Hullihen  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  the  inscription  engraven 
on  the  large  marble  shaft  that  marks  his  last  resting  place  in  Mount  Wood 
Cemetery : 

"Erected  by  the  citizens  of  Wheeling  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  so 
lived  among  them  that  they  mourned  his  death  as  a  public  calamity." 

On  the  opposite  side  is  skillfully  carved  that  most  appropriate  Scriptural 
scene  of  the  good  Samaritan  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  hapless  traveler, 
and  these  words: 

Eminent  as  a  surgeon,  the  wide  fame 
of  his  bold,  original  genius  was  every- 
where blended  with  gratitude  for  his 
benefactions. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Biographical  Sketch  in  ' '  North 
American  Medieo-Chirurgical  Philadelphia  Review  ' '  of  January,  1858. 

Early  numbers  of  "The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science"  and  "The  Dental  Reg- 
ister," "The  Dental  News  Letter,"  Vol.  VI,  1852,  and  Eev.  Walter  Q.  Hullihen,  Staunton, 
Va.,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


SHEARJASHUB  SPOONER,  M.  D. 

MAN  OF  LETTERS,  ART  COLLECTOR,  AND  THE  FIRST  TO  PUBLISH  TO  THE  PROFES- 
SION THE  USE  OF  ARSENIC  FOR  DEVITALIZING  THE  DENTAL  PULP. 

The  progenitor  of  Dr.  Shearjashub  Spooner,  William  Spooner,  came  to 
Plymouth  Colony  about  1637,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  from  either  Holland 
or  England.  Further  than  that  he  was  a  "redemptioner"  (a  term  applied  to 
emigrants  brougbt  over  without  prepayment  of  passage  and  who  on  their  ar- 
rival were  sold  by  auction  for  the  shortest  term  of  years  for  which  any  one 
would  take  them  and  pay  the  passage  money),  but  little  is  now  known  of  his 
early  life.  He  died  in  1684,  leaving  nine  children.  His  second  son,  Samuel, 
was  the  great  great  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Samuel's  third 
son,  Daniel,  was  his  great  grandfather;  Daniel's  second  son,  Shearjashub,  his 
grandfather,  and  Sbearjashub's  second  son,  Paul,  was  his  father.  While  these 
men  were  not  noted  for  their  wealth,  they  one  and  all  were  men  of  probity, 
and  worthily  served  the  community  of  their  day  and  generation. 

Dr.  Shearjashub  Spooner  was  the  sixth  son,  and  eighth  child  of  Paul  ami 
Deborab  (White)  Spooner.  He  was  born  December  3d,  1809,  in  Orwell, 
Addison  Co.,  Vermont.    His  father  was  by  trade  a  bouse  carpenter  and  joiner. 

Young  Spooner  grew  to  manhood,  and  was  educated  in  the  village  of 
Brandon,  Eutland  county.  He  attended  an  academy  and  graduated  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  in  1830.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  invitation  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  John  Boach  Spooner,  a  talented  dentist  of  Montreal,  Canada,  he 
went  to  that  city  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics  and  medicine  under 
his  brother's  instructions.  He  was  a  diligent  student  and  soon  became  a  pro- 
ficient scholar.  From  the  general  study  of  medicine  he  turned  his  attention 
to  dentistry,  and  in  1833,  having  mastered  the  important  branches  of  medical 
knowledge,  he  went  to  New  York  City.  Desiring  to  further  qualify  himself 
for  his  chosen  profession,  he  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  taking  the  full  course,  and  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  April  6,  1835. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
soon  acquiring  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  becoming  one  of  the  best 
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known  dental  practitioners  of  his  time.  He  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  inau- 
gural thesis  for  graduation,  "The.  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,'' 
which  he  subsequently  published  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  32  pages.  In  this 
work  we  find  evidence  that  his  views  upon  this  important  subject  were  more 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  present  than  were  those  generally  held  by  the  pro- 
•  fession  of  his  day. 

His  second  contribution  to  dental  literature  was  a  little  12mo  volume  of 
208  pages,  entitled  "Guide  to  Sound  Teeth,  or  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Teeth/'  published  at  New  York,  1830,  and  a  second  edition  in  1838.  This 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  treats  of  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  teeth,  the  second  is  a  republication  of  his  inaugural  thesis,  and 
the  third  upon  diseases  of  the  teeth.  The  last  part  is  of  historic  interest,  as 
in  it  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  arsenic  for  pulp  devitalization  as  a  step  to- 
ward tooth  preservation  is  recommended.  The  use  of  arsenic  for  relieving 
pain  in  the  teeth  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Arabian  medical  writers  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  mentioned  by  them  under  the  name  of 
"sandarach,"  a  word  in  the  Eastern  languages  equivalent  to  realgar,  the  red 
sulfide  of  arsenic.  It  seems  strange  that  with  this  suggestion  so  often  repeated 
by  these  ancient  writers,  dental  practitioners  should  have  so  long  overlooked 
arsenic  in  their  search  for  some  agent  to  destroy  this  troublesome  organ.  But 
so  it  was.  On  page  115  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  he  says:  "The  nerves 
of  the  teeth  may  be  certainly  and  effectually  destroyed,  with  little  or  no  pain 
to  the  patient,  and  without  the  least  danger,  by  means  of  a  little  arsenious 
acid  (arsenic,  ratsbane)  applied  to  the  nerve.  We  claim  for  our  brother,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Spooner,  of  Montreal,  the  credit  of  this  invaluable  discovery,  and  for 
ourselves  no  small  share  of  credit  for  thus  frankly  laying  it  before  the  dental 
profession  and  the  public."  He  claims  that  they  had  used  it  a  long  time,  and 
that  it  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  to  usefulness  many  teeth  that  would 
without  it  have  been  extracted.  In  this  connection  he  also  recommends  the 
use  of  sheet  lead,  for  capping  exposed  pulps,  and  credits  Dr.  Torrey,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York, 
with  recommending  a  little  asbestos  to  be  put  into  the  cavity  of  a  tender  tooth, 
previously  to  plugging.  "As  it  is  very  soft  and  insoluble  in  water,  he  thinks 
it  may  prove  of  great  advantage." 

He  closes  his  remarks  upon  pulp  treatment  with  the  following  paragraph : 
"If  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  be  much  exposed,  we  think  it  much  the  better  practice 
to  destroy  it  at  once  by  means  of  the  arsenic,  and  then  to  plug  the  tooth  se- 
curely.   All  other  methods  of  treatment  are  often  abortive,  and,  if  successful, 
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the  nerve  often  dies  away  gradually.''  He  also  was  the  author  of  '"The  Care 
and  Preservation  of  the  Teeth,"  which  shows  his  familiarity  with  the  under- 
lying principles  of  dental  science. 

Both  he  and  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Roach  Spooner.  were  much  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  porcelain  as  a  substitute  for  the  perishable  material 
used  in  constructing  artificial  dentures.  Dr.  Spooner  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  others  who  were  experimenting  with  it,  suggesting  that  an 
interchange  of  experience  and  comparison  of  formula,  etc..  would  prove  of 
mutual  advantage.  He  was,  however,  a  little  too  early  with  such  sentiments. 
While  all  were  ready  to  receive,  all  were  not  ready  to  give.  He  did  his  part 
by  publishing,  in  1838,  "An  Essay  on  the  Art  and  Manufacture  of  Mineral, 
Porcelain,  or  Incorruptable  Teeth."  In  this  little  work  he  gave  all  the  infor- 
mation he  had  been  able  to  gather  by  his  experiments  and  research  upon 
porcelain  working.  While  he  was  not  a  pioneer  in  adapting  porcelain  to  the 
needs  of  prosthetic  dentistry,  for  it  had  passed  the  experimental  stage  when 
he  took  it  up,  his  little  work  proved  very  helpful  to  his  brother  practitioners, 
and  his  example  of  so  freely  giving  the  profession  the  results  of  his  own  labors 
had  much  to  do  with  introducing  into  the  profession  a  more  liberal  spirit.  He 
also  published,  in  1838,  "A  Treatise  on  Surgical  and  Mechanical  Dentistry." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Medical  Society  and  became  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  at  its  organization,  and  served 
upon  its  first  publication  committee.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  became  very 
much  engrossed  in  art  work,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  to  professional 
matters  less  attention. 

The  work  in  which  he  was  best  known  is  his  restoration  of  the  engravings 
of  "Boydell's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare."  This  employed  much  of  his  time 
for  years  and  was  a  great  undertaking,  requiring  a  vast  outlay  of  energy  and 
money.  The  idea  of  the  Boydell  Illustrations  was  concieved  by  Mr.  J.  Boy- 
dell,  a  wealthy  and  influential  alderman  of  the  city  of  London.  In  1785  he 
made  a  proposition  to  build  a  national  historical  art  gallery  and  fill  it  with 
paintings  by  the  foremost  painters  of  Great  Britain.  The  illustrations  of 
Shakespeare  was  his  great  scheme  in  which  he  concentrated  his  efforts.  Nu- 
merous designs  were  made  and  of  these  134  were  accepted.  They  were  painted 
in  oil  by  thirty-six  of  the  most  eminent  British  painters  and  were  placed  per- 
manently in  a  splendid  gallery  built  especially  at  his  expense  and  known  as 
"Boydell's  Shakespearean  Gallery." 

The  next  step  was  to  engrave  the  designs.  This  was  done  by  thirty-two 
prominent  British  engravers  and  two  sculptors.     The  engravings  were  on 
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copper,  the  size  of  the  plates  being  24  by  30  inches.  Their  completion  re- 
quired from  four  to  five  years,  so  careful  and  elaborate  was  the  work  of  the 
engravers.  The  whole  undertaking  was  completed  in  1803.  To  supply  the 
multitude  of  English  and  foreign  collectors  with  copies  of  these  fine  engrav- 
ings, numerous  impressions  were  taken  from  the  plates,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  became  worn.  They  were  finally  sent  to  the  United  States  and  offered 
for  sale.  Dr.  Spooner  became  the  purchaser.  He  at  once  set  at  work  to  re- 
store them.  He  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Geo.  Parker,  who  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Robert  Thew,  one  of  Mr.  Boydell's  engravers,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  engravers  of  his  day.  Under  Mr.  Parker's  supervision,  assisted  by 
numerous  skillful  artists,  the  plates  were  completely  restored.  The  entire 
work  was  printed  in  folio  and  was  subscribed  for  largely  by  the  librarians  of 
our  country  and  by  prominent  men.  It  was  known  as  the  "American  Edition 
of  Boydell's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  containing  100  original  plates  and 
letter  press  descriptions  of  the  plates.   The  latter  was  written  by  Dr.  Spooner. 

Besides  this  important  work,  Dr.  Spooner  published  two  other  works  of 
great  interest  and  value.  The  first  was  "Biographical  and  Critical  Diction- 
ary of  Painters,  Engravers,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  a  volume  of  1,200 
pages,  1853-1865.  This  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  kind 
ever  printed,  bearing  the  marks  of  great  labor  and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  contained  cuts  of  various  ciphers  and  monograms  used  by  artists  to  distin- 
guish their  works,  and  gives  historical  sketches  of  the  various  branches  taught 
in  different  schools  of  art. 

His  second  important  literary  work  was  "Anecdotes  of  Painters,  Engrav- 
ers, Sculptors,  Architects,  and  Curiosities  of  Art,"  third  volume,  1853,  a 
work  of  1,000  pages.  He  completed  a  much  more  extensive  work  on  this  sub- 
pect,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  carrying  out  his  intention.  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  "New  Testament,"  superbly  embellished  and  illus- 
trated by  engravings,  after  designs  by  the  best  Italian  artists.  He  also  com- 
pleted and  published  several  minor  works  from  his  own  pen. 

Dr.  Spooner  was  a  most  assiduous  worker.  For  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  practiced  his  profession,  restored  "Boydell's  Illustrations"  and  wrote 
two  books,  he  never  once  remitted  his  labor  for  pleasure  or  recreation. 

A  few  years  prior  to  his  death,  he  projected  an  undertaking  even  more 
arduous  than  the  restoration  of  the  Shakespeare  Engravings.  He  purchased 
the  worn  plates  of  the  two  great  French  Art  Museums,  "The  Musee  Fran- 
caise,"  imported  them  and  proposed  to  restore  them.  But  the  customs  duties 
were  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  afford  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  after 
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considerable  negotiation  and  vainly  seeking  relief  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  finally  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  Spooner  continued  his  unwearied  activity  until  his  death.  For  some 
time  before  this  event  he  was  a  physical  wreck.  He  died  March  14,  1859, 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  chronic  nervous  trouble,  and  was  buried  at  Plain- 
field,  Xew  Jersey.  He  was  married  November  26,  1836,  to  Mrs.  Jane  E. 
Darrow,  widow  of  Allen  Darrow,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Foot. 
They  left  no  children.  Dr.  Whipple  Spooner,  who  practiced  with  Dr.  John 
Roach  Spooner  at  Montreal,  was  a  brother  of  John  Roach  and  Shear jashub. 

His  character  was  singularly  amiable.  Though  impulsive  in  every  good 
cause,  he  was  immovable  in  purpose  and  resolution.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he,  like  many  others  of  the  early  men  of  dentistry,  was  possessed  of  much 
culture  and  artistic  talent. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from : 

' '  The  Memorial  of  William  Spooner,  1637,  and  of  his  descendants  to  the  third 
generation  of  his  great  grandson,  Elnathan  Spooner,  and  his  descendants"  to  1871,  by 
Thomas  Spooner;  private  edition,  Cincinnati,  1871. 

"The  records  of  William  Spooner,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  his  descendants," 
Vol.  I,  by  Thomas  Spooner,  Cincinnati,  1883,  p.  333. 

Appleton 's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  X,  p.  635,  and  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Spooner,  Brandon,  Vt.,  nephew  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


BENJAMIN  ADOLPH  RODRIGUES,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

A  PIONEER  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

B.  A.  Eodrigues  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  1815.  Obtained  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Charleston  High  School  and  Charleston  College,  and  read  medicine 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Henry  Frost.  He  studied  dentistry  as  an  indentured  ap- 
prentice with  Dr.  C.  Starr  Brewster  who  practiced  for  the  most  cultivated 
residents  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Upon  finishing  his  apprenticeship  with  Dr. 
Brewster,  young  Eodrigues  received  the  following  diploma  or  certificate  from 
his  preceptor. 

"Mr.  B.  A.  Eodrigues  having  pursued  the  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
as  a  private  pupil  under  the  instruction  of  H.  Frost,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  having  attended  lec- 
tures in  that  institution,  has  for  some  time  past  been  a  pupil  in  my  office  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Dental  Surgery  which  qualifies  him  to  perform  any 
operations  therein.  I  therefore  recommend  him  to  my  friends  and  the  public 
as  being  fully  entitled  to  their  confidence. 

C.  Starr  Brewster,  Surgeon  Dentist." 

"Charleston,  1st  March,  1832." 

This  old  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Eodrigues'  namesake, 
Dr.  E.  Ottolengui  of  New  York  City.  Back  of  it  in  Dr.  Eodrigues'  hand- 
writing is  recorded  "took  charge  in  Aug.  1883."  At  this  time  Dr.  Brewster 
left  his  practice  in  charge  of  Dr.  Eodrigues  and  removed  to  Paris,  France, 
where  he  became  celebrated  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American  dentistry  in 
Europe,  and  eventually  was  succeeded  by  his  assistant,  the  late  Dr.  Thos.  W. 
Evans. 

After  succeeding  to  Dr.  Brewster's  practice  at  Charleston,  young  Eod- 
rigues finished  the  course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina, 
and  graduated  as  M.  D.  1834,  the  names  of  such  prominent  factors  appearing 
on  his  diploma,  as  those  of  Drs.  Holbrook,  Frost,  Moultrie,  Eavenel  and  Wag- 
ner. 

With  his  skill  and  personality,  Dr.  Eodrigues  readily  held  the  practice 
which  Dr.  Brewster  had  built  up  and  later  on  became  the  foremost  dentist  of 
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his  state  and  section.  His  local  and  state  fame  gave  him  standing  in  Eastern 
and  Northern  cities  and  at  the  meeting  of  organization  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Dental  Surgeons,  August  19,  1840  in  New  York  City  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society.  His  affiliation  with  the  society  continued  until  the 
society  ceased  to  exist,  still  desiring  the  best  professional  information  and  the 
association  with  his  professional  conferers  later  on  when  the  successor  to  this 
society,  i.  e.,  the  American  Dental  Convention  was  organized  he  became  a  mem- 
ber and  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  August  7-10,  1860 
served  the  society  as  vice-president,  an  office  he  had  been  elected  to  the  year 
before.  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him  in  1850. 

Record  of  his  literary  contributions  are  scarce.  The  early  issues  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  contains  a  report  of  a  "Case  of  exosto- 
sis of  the  upper  jaw"  and  "Dentalogia,"  a  poem  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Teeth 
and  their  proper  remedies,  by  Solyman  Brown,  M.  D.,  with  notes  practically 
illustrative  and  explanatory  by  Eleazar  Parmly,  Dentist,  New  York  1840, 
page  175  is  published  a  "Memoranda  from  the  Note  book  of  B.  A.  Rodrigues, 
M.  D.  describes  a  case  of  irregularity  with  the  illustrations  of  the  method  and 
simple  yet  ingenious  appliance  he  used  to  correct  the  malformation.  He  in- 
vented one  of  the  first  cleft  palate  obturators  recorded  in  this  country. 

He  was  a  highly  intellectual  man,  a  student  of  arts,  sciences  and  the- 
ology. He  called  himself  a  deist  and  disciple  of  Tom  Payne,  whom  he  consid- 
ered had  drilled  holes  in  the  bible  through  which  any  intellectual  mind  could 
see  the  absurdities,  and  could  recite  Payne's  arguments  by  the  page. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Charleston  Board  of  Health  in  1849.  Dr. 
Rodrigues  continued  in  practice  at  Charleston  until  his  death  from  apoplexy, 
October  19,  1871  at  the  age  of  58.  He  was  buried  at  Magnolia  Cemetery, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Cecelia  Soloman,  February,  1835. 
To  them  was  born  one  daughter  who  died  in  infancy,  subsequently  adopted  a 
daughter  who  married  Daniel  Ottolengui,  and  they  had  three  children  as  fol- 
lows, Rodrigues  Ottolengui,  M.  D.  S.,  Lee  Ottolengui  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hirsch 
all  of  New  York. 

The  principal  facts  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Louis  P.  Dotterer.  Char- 
leston, S.  C,  Dr.  K.  Ottolengui,  New  York  and  "The  Jews  of  South  Carolina,  1824- 
1860,"  pages  203-5. 


JOHN  GARDNER  AMBLER,  M.  D.,  M.  D.  S. 


DENTAL  SOCIETY  ENTHUSIAST  AND  POET. 

John  Gardner  Ambler  was  born  in  South  New  Berlin,  Chenango  County, 
New  York,  Sept.  16,  1816.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Richard  Ambler 
who  came  to  America  in  1600  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Three  of  his 
sous  were  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  John  Gardner  Ambler  was  the  son  of 
John  Ambler,  a  native  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  a  farmer  in  his  early  life,  later  a 
dental  practitioner  for  a  while,  then  moved  to  Western  Yirginia  where  he 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land,  lived,  and  married  Miss  Wheeler,  who  died  when 
young  John  G.  was  quite  young.  He  spent  his  early  boyhood  on  his  father's 
farm,  until  18.32,  when  he  attended  the  Reneselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Waterford,  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  then  began  the  study  of  dentistry  with  his  uncle,  Daniel  Cooley 
Ambler,  a  prominent  dentist  of  New  York  City,  and  commenced  practice  in 
1842. 

June  5,  1836,  he  married  Miss  Rachel  Norris  Tees,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Tees  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest  ship  builders  of  his  day,  who  was 
succeeded  in  this  business  by  his  cousins,  the  Cramps.  He  practiced  a  while 
in  Philadelphia,  then  returned  to  New  York  City,  locating  at  26  Park  Place, 
then  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  Next  at  31  Washington  Place,  thence  to 
25  West  23rd  street,  where  he  built  a  house  and  office,  which  he  retained  until 
he  purchased  a  country  home  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  next  located  his  office  at  16  East  12nd  street,  where  he  con- 
tinued practice  until  his  death,  which  occurred  of  pneumonia,  April  6th,  1885. 

Dr.  Ambler  was  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  and  his 
work  shown  at  different  exhibitions  received  much  praise  from  the  profession, 
also  he  was  awarded  a  number  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  his  skill. 
The  American  Institute  at  New  York  as  well  as  the  first  exposition  at  Lon- 
don honored  him  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  Ambler's  greatest  forte  was  his  interest  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
dental  societies.  In  1842  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  when  the  interest  in  this  society  lapsed,  he  became  an  early 
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member  of  the  society's  successor,  the  American  Dental  Convention,  organized 
at  Philadelphia,  August  2,  1855.  In  1866  he  served  as  vice-president  and  in 
1867  as  president.  This  honor  was  again  bestowed  upon  him  in  1869  and 
1870-71.  Before  the  convention  Dr.  Ambler  delivered  numerous  addresses, 
mostly  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses  to  the  same,  in  which  he  always 
introduced  one  of  his  original  poems,  for  he  was  a  rhvmster  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity. Many  of  these  poems  may  be  found  in  the  bound  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Convention,  published  in  1874,  of  which  Dr.  Ambler  was  chair- 
man of  the  publishing  committee.  The  members  of  the  convention  presented 
him  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  in  appreciation  of  his  services  in  behalf  of 
the  society,  for  it  was  mainly  through  his  personal  effort  that  the  society  con- 
tinued in  existence  as  long  as  it  did. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  several  years,  and  treasurer 
1874-5. 

November  17th,  1847,  the  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  of  this  Dr.  Ambler  was  elected  the 
first  secretary.  This  society  did  not  exist  very  long.  December  2,  1857  the 
New  York  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  New  York  City  with  Dr.  Ambler 
also  as  its  first  secretary.  This  association  also  was  not  of  long  duration. 
June  30th,  1868,  the  present  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
organized  at  Albany.  Of  this  Dr.  Ambler  was  one  of  the  promoters,  and 
elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Censors  to  represent  the  first  district,  or  New  York 
City  auxiliary.  In  1866  the  American  Dental  Protective  Society  was  organ- 
ized with  Dr.  Ambler  its  first  President. 

In  1855  Dr.  Ambler  began  the  publication  of  The  Denial  Monitor  and 
Quarterly  Miscellany  on  the  title  page  of  which  his  name  appeared  as  editor. 
It  was  an  attractive  24-page  journal  devoted  and  intended  for  the  information 
of  dental  patients,  more  than  for  the  professional  reader. 

Dr.  Ambler  in  the  early  '50's  began  keeping  a  "Journal  of  Dental  Opera- 
tions," i.  e.,  a  method  of  keeping  record  of  fees  charged,  location  and  kind  of 
operation  and  etc.,  similar  to  the  dental  records  of  the  present  time. 

Religiously  he  was  an  Episcopalian  and  for  years  a  vestryman,  and  the 
senior  warden  of  Christ  Church,  New  York  City.  In  politics  he  was  a  strong 
republican. 


LEVI  SPEAR  PARMLY,  D.  D.  S. 


A  PIONEER  AUTHOR  AND  APOSTLE  OF  DENTAL  HYGIENE. 

Levi  Spear  Parmly,  the  son  of  Eleazar  and  Hannah  Parmly,  was  born 
August  29,  1790,  at  Braintree,  Vt.  He  spent  his  early  youth  working  on  his 
father's  farm  and  attending  the  district  school  a  few  months  of  each  winter. 

One  day  while  hoeing  corn  in  the  presence  of  his  brothers,  he  tossed  his 
hoe  in  the  air,  exclaiming,  "I  am  through  with  the  hoe,  boys,"'  and  immedi- 
ately started  upon  a  career  which  led  himself  and  his  brothers,  Eleazar,  Jahial, 
and  Samuel  Wheelock,  into  dentistry. 

Desiring  to  better  and  broaden  his  condition,  he  went  early  in  life  to  Bos- 
ton, and  became  the  pioneer  of  the  Parmly  family  in  dentistry  by  entering  as 
an  apprentice  the  office  of  Dr.  Petrie,  an  English  dentist  practicing  tempor- 
arily in  this  country ;  later  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  John  Randall,  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  of  high  standing  in  Boston,  who  took  a  friendly  interest  in 
him  and  greatly  aided  his  future  success  by  his  thorough  instruction  and 
good  advice.  Later,  he  and  his  brother  Eleazar  made  a  tour  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  they  practiced  in  a  small  way  for  several  years,  and  meanwhile 
gained  whatever  knowledge  they  could  from  other  itinerant  dentists.  He 
located  at  New  Orleans,  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  meagre  knowledge  he  had, 
in  1817  he  embarked  for  London.  He  opened  an  office,  104  Pall  Mall,  and 
soon  commanded  a  large  clientele.  He  soon  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
leading  dentists  of  London  and  quickly  won  their  friendship.  Among  them 
were  Messrs.  Thomas  Bell,  John  Tomes,  Sr.,  A.  Naysmith,  and  George  Waite. 
For  two  years  his  brother  Eleazar  was  associated  with  him.  He  tutored  his 
brothers  Eleazar  and  Jahial  Parmly.  The  author  has  in  his  possession  the 
original  copy  of  a  receipt  from  Dr.  Parmly,  i.  e.\ 

"Perry,  Ohio,  September  27th,  1830. 

"Received  from  Jahial  Parmly  one  dollar  in  full  payment  for  all  clothing, 
traveling  expenses,  professional  instruction  and  all  other  dues  and  demands 
against  him  up  to  this  date.  L.  S.  Parmly." 

Levi  S.  Parmly  is  described  as  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  about 
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five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  very  symmetrical,  graceful  in  his  movements, 
an  expert  wrestler,  and  a  superior  horseman. 

He  had  a  pleasing  address  and,  bearing  letters  of  recommendation  from 
prominent  Americans,  he  soon  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  best  circles  of 
London  society,  and  won  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  first  men  in  England. 
To  get  the  public's  attention,  he  issued  the  following  endorsement  of  three  of 
the  mose  eminent  surgeons  of  the  day : 

"The  distinguished  professional  characters  whose  names  are  subjoined 
have  authorized  Mr.  Parmly  to  announce  their  approbation  of  his  important 
improvements  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth  and  removing  their  defects 
by  the  adoption  of  methods,  new,  simple,  and  fully  warranted  by  experience." 

Astley  Cooper,  Anthony  Carlisle,  Dr.  Baillie,  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to 
his  Majesty,  George  IV. 

Appended  to  this  was  the  following :  "In  consequence  of  the  above  distin- 
guished professional  approbation  of  my  practice,  permit  me  to  request  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  to  health,  comfort,  enun- 
ciation, and  personal  appearance  at  every  period  of  life. 

"I  have  fully  detailed  the  system  on  which  I  have  formed  my  practice  in 
a  treatise  already  before  the  public.  The  profession  are  sufficiently  convinced 
that  the  causes  of  diseased  teeth  and  gums  have  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
known,  although  the  first  anatomist  of  this  age,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  employed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  research  on  them ;  it  has  ever  continued  to  be 
an  unsettled  question  whether  the  cause  of  their  decay  is  in  the  vital  connection 
of  their  internal  structure  or  depends  on  substances  applied  externally.  1 
venture  to  assert  upon  unquestionable  evidence  that  caries  in  teeth  is  always 
assignable  to  the  action  of  substances  which  corrode  that  part,  and  that  the 
prevalence  of  diseased  teeth  in  families  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  accumulated  matter  about  them  during  the  first  and  second  denti- 
tion, which  would  not  act  so  powerfully  at  a  later  period.  A  daily  attention 
to  cleanse  the  interstices  and  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  acrimonious  substances 
on  the  crowns  and  between  the  gums  and  teeth  are  the  only  means  for  their 
constant  security.  I  have  contrived  a  convenient  and  effectual  apparatus  for 
these  services. 

"1.  The  polisher  for  removing  roughness,  stains,  etc.,  from  the  enamel  or 
bone  without  injury  and  giving  the  teeth  a  fine  polish. 

"2.  The  brush,  being  hollow  in  the  middle,  cleans  at  one  operation  the 
tops,  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth  from  injurious  substances. 

"3.    The  waxed  silk  connected  with  its  handle  cleans  the  necks  and  in- 
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terstices  of  the  teeth,  under  the  arches  of  the  gums,  from  all  offensive  and 
irritating  matter,  the  principal  cause  of  tainted  breath ;  the  above,  therefore, 
may  be  justly  termed  the  preserver  of  health  and  preventer  of  disease. 

''Thus  I  cheerfully  submit  what  was  a  desideratum,  with  the  appreciation 
of  my  skill  in  all  branches  of  dentism,  to  the  testimonies  of  my  patients  and 
to  the  Faculty  acquainted  with  my  practice. 

"I  beg  leave  to  mention  also  that  young  professional  gentlemen  and  others 
may  be  instructed  privately,  or  received  as  pupils. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
"L.  S.  Parmly." 

Dr.  Parmly  first  received  the  dental  degree  from  the  x4.merican  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  who  inaugurated  the  title  at  the  society's  organization.  The 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  also  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  degree  in  1841.  He  now  and  again  in  his  writings 
styles  himself  "Dental  Professor,"  as  in  the  following  advertisement  from 
Pulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser  (of  Philadelphia)  for  January  1,  1819: 

' '  Teeth. 
This  day  is  published  by 
Collins  and  Croft, 
No.  73  Market  St. 
In  a  neat  pocket  volume  with  a  plate  price  87%  cents  bound — 
A  Practical  Guide  to  the  management  of  the  TEETH:  Com- 
prising a  discovery  of  the  origin  of  Caries  or  Decay  of  the  Teeth, 
with  its  prevention  and  cure,  by  L.  S.  Parmly,  Dental  Professor. 

The  great  distress  which  usually  accompanies  and  the  incon- 
venience which  always  follows  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  makes  the 
discovery  of  some  mode  of  prevention  of  Caries  very  desirable." 

He  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  following : 

"A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Teeth."  Philadelphia, 
1816-1819. 

"A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Teeth,  comprising  a  dis- 
covery of  the  origin  of  decay,  with  its  prevention  and  cure."   London,  1818. 

"Natural  History  and  Management  of  the  Teeth."    London,  1820. 

"Lecture  on  the  Natural  History  and  Management  of  the  Teeth,  the 
causes  of  their  decay,  the  art  of  preventing  its  accession,  and  various  opera- 
tions, never  before  suggested,  for  the  preservation  of  diseases  of  teeth."  New 
York,  1820-21. 
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"On  the  best  Mode  of  preserving  the  Natural  Teeth."   New  York,  1842. 
''La  Naissance  et  la  vie  de  nos  dents."    Paris,  1857. 

These  are  well  written.  While  perhaps  they  contain  little  really  original, 
they  belong  to  a  class,  popular  in  the  early  days,  that  bordered  closely  upon 
advertising.  He  assigns  as  the  cause  of  caries  the  accumulation  of  debris 
around  and  about  the  teeth  and  from  the  corrosive  action  of  acid  in  the  saliva, 
and  advises  as  a  means  of  prevention  scrupulous  care  to  keep  the  teeth  and 
their  surroundings  clean.  He  quotes  freely  from  dental  writers  of  his  day. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  young  man  with  but  little  practical  experience,  yet  was 
an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  hygiene. 

He  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  at  its 
meeting  at  Philadelphia,  August  11,  1841,  entitled  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Management  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth,"  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 
(Vol.  II.,  September,  1841,  page  28,)  and  published  an  article  on  "The  Impor- 
tance of  the  Preservation  of  the  Teeth,"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science.    (Vol.  I.,  New  Series,  January,  1851,  page  165.) 

Both  of  these  productions  are  in  line  with  all  his  books,  and  the  thoughts 
expressed  are  merely  repetitions  of  those  they  contain.  His  one  theme  was 
"cleanliness;"  he  presents,  however,  no  other  means  for  attaining  it  than  those 
well  known  long  before  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Parmly  has  been  termed  "The  Apostle  of  Dental  Hygiene;"  rightly 
does  he  merit  this  title,  as  all  his  early  writings  were  along  this  line,  if  they 
were  not  wholly  original. 

Dr.  Parmly  was,  however,  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  to  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  cleanliness  in  caring  for  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
would  stop  a  boy  on  the  street  or  elsewhere,  look  over  his  teeth,  give  him  a 
lecture  on  their  care  and  a  tooth-brush  and  floss  silk,  all  the  while  explaining 
to  him  their  use.  He  impressed  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  of  daily 
care  of  the  mouth  upon  his  patients,  so  that  it  is  stated  his  confreres  said, 
"You  can  always  tell  Parmly's  patients  by  their  clean  mouths." 

June  17,  1820,  he  patented  a  composition  for  preserving  the  teeth.  He 
also  introduced  the  "Argillaceous"  tooth-polisher,  an  instrument  lie  invented 
for  removing  stains  and  discolorations.  It  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
baked  clay  about  five  inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  flattened 
and  bent  at  each  end  to  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  The  mode  of  use  was  to 
moisten  in  water  and  rub  on  the  tooth  until  the  stain  was  removed.  This  he 
exhibited  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  1854. 

In  the  correction  of  irregularities  he  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  use  of 
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simple  means,  such  as  floss-silk  ligatures,  and  claimed  by  their  use  to  obtain 
excellent  results.  He  possessed  genius  in  earn  ing  his  point.  The  secret  of 
his  success  in  life  was  his  unbounded  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  mode 
of  treatment. 

In  1822  lie  returned  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
where  he  practiced  for  many  years.  During  his  later  years  in  this  city  he 
spent  considerable  time  operating  for  orphans  and  others  gratis. 

In  1850  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered  upon  practice  there;  he  was  the  au- 
thorized general  agent  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Science  and  the 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  for  Europe.  In  1857  he  wrote  in  French 
his  last  work  before  his  death,  which  occurred  from  typhoid  fever,  July  8, 
1859,  at  Versailles,  France.  He  was  buried  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  August 
29,  1859,  in  the  burial  lot  containing  the  remains  of  his  ancestors  and  family 
at  Perry,  Lake  County,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Parmly  was  married  in  1818  to  Miss  Eliza  Johnston,  of  New  Orleans. 
To  them  was  born  one  son,  George  W.  Parmly,  and  two  daughters,  Lavinia 
and  Leona.  Dr.  George  W.  Parmly  was  horn  October  22,  1819.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  practice  in  New  Orleans,  remaining  there  until  about 
1850,  when  he  went  to  Europe  and  operated  at  The  Hague  as  dentist  to  the 
royal  family  for  several  years.  Later,  in  association  with  Drs.  Henry  C. 
Parmly  and  Samuel  P.  Parmly,  under  the  name  of  "Drs.  Parmly,"  he  en- 
joyed for  fifteen  years  the  largest  private  practice  in  Paris,  their  clientele  in- 
cluding many  royal  and  noble  Europeans.  He  afterwards  practiced  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  died,  August  20,  1889. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Parmly  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  was  present  at  its  organization  in  New  York  City, 
August  18,  1840,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Society's  first  Executive  Commit- 
tee. He  was  active,  skillful,  and  enthusiastic  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  his  profession.  He  was  the  first  of  a  large  family  whose  names  will  ever  be 
prominent  as  men  of  culture  and  ability,  and  whose  influence  for  good  in  the 
dental  profession  was  far-reaching. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Levi  Spear  Parmly 's 
nephews,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Parmly,  Chicago,  Dr.  Ehriek  Parmly,  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  and  Mr. 
.T.  L.  Parmly,  Painsville,  Ohio;  from  early  numbers  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science,"  and  from  the  "Dental  Eeporter,  "  Vol.  I.,  February,  1869,  p.  179. 


DANIEL  NEALL,  SR. 


PIONEER    DENTIST,    INVENTOR,    AND  ABOLITIONIST. 

Daniel  Neall  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  January  25,  1784.  His 
parents,  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Neall,  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  owned  and  cultivated  the  farm  upon  which  he  first  saw  the  light.  His 
father  dying  when  Daniel  was  but  three  years  old  and  leaving  his  mother  with 
the  care  of  a  very  numerous  famil}',  Daniel's  chances  for  an  education  wero 
meagre.  While  denied  the  privilege  of  an  ordinary  common  school  education, 
he  in  later  life,  by  self-instruction,  succeeded  in  largely  overcoming  his  early 
lack  of  opportunities. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  evidence  of  great  mechanical  ingenuity.  "When 
a  boy  of  twelve  he  carried  a  watch  of  an  older  brother  into  the  cornfield  and, 
taking  apart  its  machinery,  was  successful  in  putting  it  together  again  so 
skillfully  as  to  escape  detection. 

Having  little  taste  for  agriculture,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  older  brother 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  house  carpenter.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  left  this  line  of  work  to  engage  in  that  of  a  carriage-maker  in  Milford, 
Del.,  first  as  a  journeyman  and  then  as  a  partner  in  the  business.  This  occu- 
pation offered  him  many  opportunities  for  indulging  his  inventive  ingenuity, 
and  he  obtained  from  the  United  States,  over  the  signature  of  President  Madi- 
son, a  patent  for  a  concealed  joint  and  elbow  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  tops  of  gigs,  etc.  At  this  time  he  was  also  a  frequent  and  observing  visi- 
tor at  the  shop  of  the  local  clock-and-watch-maker,  upon  whose  decease  Mr. 
Neall  purchased  the  stock  and  tools  and  succeeded  to  the  business. 

During  his  residence  at  Milford  he  was  often  called  upon  to  perform  sim- 
ple dental  operations,  principally  the  extracting  of  teeth  for  his  fellow-vil- 
lagers, the  physician  of  the  place  often  referring  his  patients  to  him  and  ul- 
timately bequeathing  to  Mr.  Neall  his  entire  collection  of  instruments. 

In  the  winter  of  1813-14  Mr.  Neall  moved  with  his  family  to  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  or  so  and  settled 
down  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  His  active  ingenious  mind,  however, 
could  not  content  itself  with  this  occupation  and  he  soon  erected  near  his 
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dwelling  a  little  shop  where  during  his  leisure  hours  he  would  retreat  to  clean 
a  watch,  repair  a  clock,  or  forge  some  article  of  silverware,  either  for  himself 
or  his  neighbors.  The  evidences  of  his  skill  in  this  and  other  lines  may  still 
occasionally  be  met  with  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  and  of  the  de- 
scendants of  his  neighbors,  and  are  valued  by  them  as  cherished  possessions. 

What  led  him  to  observe  the  imperfection  in  the  printing  machinery  of 
the  day  and  to  set  about  the  invention  of  a  new  and  superior  appliance  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Neall  made  an  important  improvement  in  the 
form  of  a  vertical  horse-power  printing-press,  which,  had  he  been  as  anxious  to 
make  money  as  he  was  interested  in  the  invention  for  its  own  sake,  would 
probably  have  been  the  means  of  amassing  for  him  considerable  wealth.  As 
it  turned  out,  he  realized  nothing  from  the  invention,  which,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  pioneer  along  new  lines  in  which  other  inventors  made  successes.  For 
this  invention  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal. 

It  was  about  the  year  1828  when  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  zealously 
to  dentistry  as  a  vocation.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Neall's  mind,  in 
whatever  occupation  he  was  engaged,  to  endeavor  to  improve  upon  existing 
methods;  hence  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  something  new  for  his  local 
world  in  the  line  of  dentistry,  namely,  porcelain  teeth.  He  secured  his  clay 
and  glass  for  the  manufacture  of  these  from  a  Mr.  Thomas  Tucker,  residing 
near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  who  was  then  making  china  in  imitation  of 
the  English  and  French.  There  are  persons  living  now  who  have  seen  speci- 
mens of  Neall's  workmanship  of  that  early  day,  and  though  the  thickness  of 
the  plates  and  the  "carving"  may  seem  clumsy  when  compared  with  the  artis- 
tic products  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  structure 
stuck  together  and  stood  the  test  of  wear.  From  that  time  until  1815,  Dr. 
Neall  was  assiduously  and  devotedly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Fox,  Fitch,  Bell,  etc.,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
benefit  of  scientific  investigation. 

His  inventive  spirit  was  constantly  inciting  him  to  trial  of  various  modifi- 
cations and  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients.  Among  the  improve- 
ments made  was  the  introduction  of  a  temporary  set  to  be  worn  during  the 
necessary  absorption  of  the  gums  after  the  extraction  of  teeth.  His  son,  Dr. 
Daniel  Neall,  has  said  of  him,  "I  believe  him  to  be  the  originator  of  this  im- 
provement, and  also  that  for  many  years  he  received  few  thanks  at  the  hands 
of  the  profession  for  it.  This  may  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  mindful  of  'No.  1'  to  add  a  farthing  to  the  figure  charged  for 
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the  two  sets,  temporary  and  permanent,  over  that  asked  in  full  payment  for 
one,  his  first  question  and  his  last  being,  'What  will  benefit  the  patient  ?'  " 

About  1832  he  constructed  entire  dentures  upon  porcelain  base,  as  it  is 
now  called.  The  melting  and  refining  of  gold, — indeed,  all  of  the  work  that 
pertained  to  the  goldsmith, — as  well  as  the  necessary  details  of  the  porcelain 
or  plastic  department,  received  his  individual  care,  took  the  tone  and  impress 
of  his  inventiveness,  and  was  all  accomplished  in  his  laboratory  under  his  own 
roof.  The  idea  of  extracting  a  defective  tooth,  filling  it,  and  setting  it  back 
in  place  in  the  jaw  was  another  improvement  in  dental  methods  that  suggested 
itself  to  the  fertile  mind  of  Dr.  Xeall,  and  he  experimented  in  this  line  with 
several  of  his  patients.  His  daughter,  still  living,  was  thus  operated  upon  by 
him,  and  she  testifies  that  the  replaced  tooth  did  service  for  many  years  after- 
wards. He  invented  an  articulator  which  was  on  sale  in  Philadelphia  in 
1838.  Account  of  this  is  given  in  "The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science," 
(new  series,  Vol.  II,  April,  1850,  page  409).  Dr.  Xeall  was  a  friend  and 
adviser  of  Elisha  Townsend,  who  gave  him  credit  for  many  helpful  attentions. 

Dr.  Xeall  was  thrice  married,  and  was  survived  by  two  children,  Dr. 
Daniel  Xeall,  a  talented  dentist  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1894,  and  Eliza- 
beth Johns  Xeall-Gay.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Elijah  M.  Xeall,  who  was 
especially  noted  for  his  beautiful  porcelain  block  carving.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Drs.  Wildman  and  Mcllheny.  These  three  were  masters  in  por- 
celain dental  art  of  their  day.  Elijah  was  the  father  of  E.  H.  Xeall  and  the 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Xeall,  now  practicing  in  Philadelphia.  Daniel 
Xeall,  Sr.,  died  April  15,  1846,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends 
burial-ground,  Fair  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Xo  account  of  Daniel  Xeall,  Sr.,  is  complete  without  reference  to  his 
services  to  humanity  in  a  far  different  sphere  from  that  of  dentistry.  Born 
in  a  slave-holding  community,  his  interest  was  early  awakened  to  efforts  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  colored  people,  for  whose  betterment  he 
labored  assiduously  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his  day  there  was  no 
more  unpopular  avocation  in  America  than  that  of  befriending  the  slave,  but 
Dr.  Xeall  endured  patiently  all  the  suffering  and  hardship  that  the  espousal 
of  the  unpopular  cause  brought. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  prominent  in  the  management  of  the 
building  known  as  "Pennsjdvania  Hall,"  erected  in  Philadelphia  and  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  of  speech.  The  hall,  located  on  Sixth  Street,  between  Race 
and  Arch,  was  dedicated  May  14,  1837.  David  Paul  Brown,  a  lawyer  who 
was  not  strongly  abolition,  delivered  the  address.   The  building  was  destroyed, 
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May  14,  1837,  by  an  infuriated  mob  of  anti-abolitionists,  who  set  it  on  fire. 
This  was  a  dramatic  incident  in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
the  United  States.  The  hall  was  not  rebuilt.  The  lot  was  sold  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  who  erected  a  building  which  was  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  hall  and  used  by  that  order  until  the  Odd  Fellows  Temple  was 
erected  on  Broad  Street,  above  Arch. 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  Association  Dr.  Neall  was  the  first  president, 
filling  the  position  uninterruptedly  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death 
Before  his  relinquishment  of  the  office,  his  son,  Dr.  Daniel  Neall,  Jr.,  was 
appointed  secretary,  and  served  until  the  disbanding  of  the  association  in  1883 
—the  family  being  thus  directly  represented  in  the  government  of  the  associa- 
tion from  start  to  finish. 

In  the  children  of  the  colored  race  he  had  a  special  interest,  and  strove 
to  secure  for  them  a  free  road  to  respectability  and  independence  by  seeking 
the  removal  of  obstacles  to  their  acquiring  education  and  trades.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  other  prominent  abolitionists  were  his  friends,  and  with 
them  he  was  connected  with  the  "Underground  Railroad." 

No  better  description  of  his  life,  character,  and  aims  could  be  recorded 
than  the  following  tribute  written  and  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  the  poet, 
John  G.  Whittier,  his  friend  and  fellow-worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause: 

I. 

"Friend  of  the  Slave,  and  yet  the  friend  of  all; 
Lover  of  peace,  yet  ever  foremost,  when 
The  need  of  battling  Freedom  called  for  men 
To  plant  the  banner  on  the  outer  wall; 
Gentle  and  kindly,  ever  at  distress 
Melted  to  more  than  woman 's  tenderness, 
Yet  firm  and  steadfast,  at  his  duty's  post 
Fronting  the  violence  of  a  maddened  host, 
Like  some  gray  rock  from  which  the  waves  are  tossed ; 
Knowing  his  deeds  of  love,  men  questioned  not 
The  faith  of  one  whose  walk  and  word  were  right, 
Who  tranquilly  in  life's  great  task-field  wrought, 
And  side  by  side  with  evil,  scarcely  caught 
A  stain  upon  his  pilgrim  garb  of  white ; 
Prompt  to  redress  another 's  wrong,  his  own 
Leaving  to  Time  and  Truth  and  Patience  alone. 
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II. 

"Such  was  our  friend.  Formed  on  the  good  old  plan, 
A  true  and  brave  and  downright  honest  man! 
He  blew  no  trumpet  in  the  market-place, 
Nor  in  the  church  with  hypocritic  face 
Supplied  with  cant  the  lack  of  Christian  grace; 
Loathing  pretence,  he  did  with  cheerful  will 
What  others  talked  of  while  their  hands  were  still; 
And,  while  '  Lord !  Lord !  '  the  pious  tyrants  cried, 
Who,  in  the  poor,  their  Master  crucified, 
His  daily  prayer,  far  better  understood 
In  acts  than  words,  was  simply  Doing  Good. 
So  calm,  so  constant  was  his  rectitude, 
That,  by  his  loss  alone  we  know  its  worth, 
And  feel  how  true  a  man  has  walked  with  us  on  earth. ' ' 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Daniel  Neall,  Sr..  were 
obtained  from  his  grandson,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Neall,  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


PERFECTOR  OP  PORCELAIN  DENTAL  ART. 

John  Allen,  son  of  Dr.  Nirum  Allen,  a  practicing  physician,  for  many 
years,  at  Cincinnati,  was  born  November  4,  1810,  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  descendant  of  General  Ethan  Allen  of  Ver- 
mont, famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

When  John  was  a  boy  his  father  emigrated  to  Ohio,  which  was  then  re- 
garded as  "The  Far  West."  Several  years  were  spent  here  by  young  Allen 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  until  at  the  age  of  nineteen  his  attention  was  diverted 
to  dentistry  and  he  became  the  student  of  Dr.  John  Harris,  of  Chillicothe, 
who  has  to  his  credit  the  honor  of  being  the  preceptor  to  several  of  our  fore- 
most pioneers,  such  as  Chapin  A.  Harris,  James  Taylor  and  others  whose 
influence  in  dentistry  has  been  widespread. 

After  a  pupilage  of  one  year  with  Dr.  Harris  he  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1830,  where  he  began  his  professional  career,  and  at  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal College  of  that  city  took  a  course  of  lectures  and  was  granted  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  While  attending  the  college  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
on  the  characteristics  and  anatomy  of  the  human  teeth  and  face. 

Dr.  Allen  early  evidenced  a  liking  for  prosthetic  dentistry,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  this  will  ever  be  remembered  as  his  most  enduring  work.  He 
sought  and  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
teeth.  In  order  to  overcome  the  defects  of  appearance  and  lack  of  strength 
and  the  stiff,  mechanical  look  of  dentures  made  from  single  and  block  teeth, 
he  instituted  experiments  with  the  view  of  overcoming  these  defects  and 
improving  the  system  of  prosthetic  work. 

An  important  step  was  an  effort  to  test  the  practicability  of  raising  the 
sunken  portion  of  the  face  where  original  form  and  expression  were  destroyed 
or  changed  by  loss  of  the  teeth  and  consequent  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
processes.  His  first  notable  contribution  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  held  at  New  York,  August  5  to  9, 
1845,  when  he  read  an  essay,  and  exhibited  apparatus  for  restoring  the  shape 
of  the  face  when  lost  from  any  cause.1 

1  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  Vol.  VI.,  September.  1845,  page  79.  Also 
"Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol.  VII.,  May,  1866,  page  527. 
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Dr.  Allen  had  made  a  close  study  of  the  bony  and  muscular  framework 
concerned  in  expression.  He  found  that  at  four  points  the  loss  of  tissue 
following  the  loss  of  the  teeth  required  more  support  than  was  practical  to 
provide  when  the  natural  teeth  were  replaced  by  artificial  ones  by  the  teeth 
alone.  If  the  teeth  were  placed  in  the  best  position  for  restoration  of  expres- 
sion they  would  be  useless  for  mastication.  To  remedy  this  he  used  the  well 
known  ''plumpers."  The  members  of  the  society  were  so  favorably  impressed 
by  this  novel  idea,  and  with  its  usefulness,  that  on  motion  it  was  resolved: 
'•'That  Dr.  Allen's  improvement  be  regarded  as  important,  and  that  a  medal 
be  presented  him,  also  five  volumes  of  the  journal,  bound  and  subscribed  by 
the  recording  secretary,  as  awarded  by  the  society  for  said  improvement." 
This  idea  had  no  connection  with  his  later  continuous  gums.  The  idea  was 
covered  by  a  patent  "For  Restoring  the  Contour  of  the  Face,"  dated  Decem- 
ber 16,  1845.1 

His  claim  reads :  "I  claim  the  manner  of  restoring  hollow  cheeks,  by  means 
of  metallic  bulbs,  constructed  in  the  manner  set  forth,  or  by  any  other  sub- 
stance, between  the  jaw-bone  and  the  cheek." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  in  1847,  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon 
Dr.  Allen  for  having  procured  a  patent  after  having  freely  offered  the  bene- 
fits of  the  invention  to  any  member  of  the  society,  and  afterwards  demanding 
a  percentage  for  using  it. 

A  little  later  he  began  experiments  which  culminated  in  his  invention  of 
the  well-known  continuous  gum.  About  this  time  much  activity  was  mani- 
fested in  improving  porcelain  artificial  teeth.  The  imitation  of  the  gums 
had  always  been  a  stumbling  block.  The  single  gum  teeth  of  this  period  were 
in  this  respect  very  defective.  The  color  was  rarely  satisfactory,  and  the 
shape  did  not  permit  much  artistic  work.  Block  teeth  were  hand  carved,  and 
while  many  were  rudely  done,  the  work  of  experts  of  that  time  had  not  been 
excelled.  They  were  generally  riveted  to  the  plate,  the  rivets  passing  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  teeth,  sometimes  riveted  at  both  ends,  and  at  other 
times  one  end  was  soldered  to  the  plate.  Very  few  were  backed  and  soldered 
Numerous  attempts  had  previously  been  made  to  construct  the  teeth  and 
plate  of  one  piece  of  porcelain,  but  they  had  not  proved  practicable.  Dr.  Allen 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  teeth  without  gums,  and  forming  the  gums  and 
uniting  the  teeth  to  the  plate  in  one  operation.  The  plate  he  made  of  plati- 
num, or  pure  gold  alloyed  with  platinum,  so  as  to  raise  the  fusing  point  of 
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the  plate  and  permit  of  the  porcelain  heing  haked  upon  it.  The  patent  for 
this  was  granted  December  23,  1851.  (Class  20,  No.  8621.)  It  contains 
three  claims.  1st.  "Mode  of  setting  mineral  teeth  on  a  metallic  plate."  2d. 
"A  fusible  silicious  cement  which  forms  the  gums."  3rd.  "The  combination 
of  asbestos  and  plaster  of  Paris  for  investing."  It  was  not  at  first  attempted 
to  cover  the  entire  lingual  surface  of  the  plate  with  the  gum.  In  the  earlier 
work  the  gum  in  porcelain  was  depended  upon  to  hold  the  teeth  to  the  plate, 
the  teeth  being  held  in  position  by  the  investment.  First  soldering  the  teeth 
to  the  plate  before  applying  the  fusible  porcelain  was  an  afterthought,  as  was 
also  covering  the  entire  lingual  surface;  both  were  valuable  improvements, 
and  made  the  work  much  more  practical.  Dr.  Allen  soon  found  in  a  fellow 
townsman  a  sturdy  contestant  for  the  honors  and  the  profits  of  this  inven- 
tion. Dr.  William  M.  Hunter,  a  demonstrator  of  mechanical  dentistry  in  the 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  was  also  experimenting  in  the 
same  line,  and  contended  that  he  had  anticipated  Dr.  Allen,  and  proceeded 
to  use  what  he  thought  was  his  own  idea,  and  was  soon  met  with  a  suit  for 
infringement.  Without  passing  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  end  Dr.  Allen's  right  as  the  originator  of  this 
new  idea  was  fully  accorded  by  all  concerned.  In  the  meantime,  however,  for 
a  few  years  was  waged  a  hot  and  furious  legal  and  journalistic  contest.  They 
were  both  very  stubborn  men,  both  felt  that  they  were  right,  and  both  used 
in  their  various  communications  to  the  journals  language  of  which  they  were 
no  doubt  later  ashamed.  It  was  the  first  contest  over  a  patent  in  which  the 
profession  was  intei"ested,  although  it  was  not  of  general  interest. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  well-formed  man,  tall,  of  commanding  presence,  tenacious 
of  his  own  ideas,  yet  ready  to  hear  and  accept  those  of  others.  In  porcelain 
work  he  was  the  chief  advocate,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world 
wherever  dental  prosthetics  were  known  and  practiced.  He  also  was  inter- 
ested and  took  active  part  on  various  lines  of  thought  and  effort  to  develop 
and  elevate  the  profession.  Appreciation  of  his  contributions  to  dental  pros- 
thesis was  manifested  by  the  award  of  medals  from  many  American  societies 
and  institutes.  Also  from  the  World's  Expositions  at  Paris  in  1SG?  and  1878, 
at  Vienna  in  1873,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial.  1876. 

In  the  subject  of  dental  education  he  always  manifested  a  warm  interest. 
A  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  he  added  many  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  profession.    Among  his  contributions  were: 

Contour  of  the  Face;  Physical  History  of  Various  Nations  of  the  Earth 
with  Special  Eeference  to  Their  Teeth:  Dental  Chemistry:  Continuous  Gum 
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Work;  Professional  Jealousy;  Dentistry;  Artificial  Dentures;  Artificial  Gums: 
Destroying  Nerves ;  Restored  Expression  of  the  Face ;  Causes  which  Retard 
Dental  Progress.  He  wrote  largely  upon  building  the  dental  tissues  with  use 
of  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  whole  wheat  flour.  "Brown  bread  versus 
white  bread,"  was  his  fad. 

Dr.  Allen,  with  James  Taylor,  Jesse  Cook  and  M.  Rogers,  were  the  organ- 
izers and  founders  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  established  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 1845.  He  was  appointed  a  Professor  of  Operative  and  Mechanical 
Dentistry,  which  chair  lie  resigned  on  his  removal  to  New  York  City  in  1854, 
in  order  to  more  conveniently  prosecute  his  experiments  in  porcelain  art. 
Upon  his  locating  in  New  York  lie  became  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  of  which  he  was  Professor  of  Clinical 
Mechanical  Dentistry,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  up 
to  tbe  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  John  Allen  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  at  its  second  annual  meeting,  1841,  and 
promptly  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  His  activity  in  the  National 
Societies  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  elected  president  in  1861  of  the 
American  Dental  Convention.  It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  John  G.  Ambler  that  this  convention  was  continued  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Dental  Association,  of  which  he  was  also  a  member. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  and 
the  Association  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  each  he  held  sev- 
eral important  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  and 
organizers  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1868,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  other  dental  societies.  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  on  him  in  1845. 

Following  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of  Delabarre,  Desirabode,  De- 
Loude,  Balsan,  Andibran,  Lefoulon  and  others,  by  his  long  and  untiring  ef- 
forts he  gave  the  first  practical  formula  for  continuous  gum  body  and  cleared 
away  many  difficulties  incident  to  porcelain  work,  and  to-day  is  a  recognized 
authority  of  the  highest  art  in  one  of  our  most  important  specialties,  of  which 
he  did  the  most,  of  all  early  experimenters,  to  perfect. 

Dr.  Allen  was  married  twice ;  first,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Dana,  of  Waterford, 
Ohio,  in  1835,  who  died,  and  to  Mrs.  Cornelia  Reeder,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
1846.  One  son  by  his  first  wife.  Dr.  Charles  Dana  Allen,  of  New  York  City, 
and  one  daughter,  Mary  E.,  wife  of  C.  Volney  King,  by  his  second  wife,  sur- 
vive him.    He  died  at  Plainfield,  N\  J.,  March  8,  1902,  from  general  debility. 
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in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  his  remains  repose  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from: 
"The  Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXXIV.,  May,  1892,  p.  408. 

"  International  DentalJournal,  "  Vol.  XIII.,  April'  1892,  p.  309-11-  Vol  XIII  Nov 
1892,  p.  844-5. 

"Amer.  Journal  Dental  Science,"  Vol.  II.,  new  series,  April,  1852,  p.  4411;  Vol.  II. 
new  series,  Sept.,  1841,  p  136. 

"New  York  Dental  Becorder,"  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  1851-53. 
"Dental  News  Letter,"  1851-53. 
"Dental  Eegister  of  the  West,"  1851-53. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Allen's  only  son,  Dr.  Charles  Dana 
Allen,  New  York  City. 


WILLIAM  M.  HUNTER,  D.  D.  S. 


EARLY  EXPERIMENTER  IN  CONTINUOUS  GUM  WORK  AND  EXPERT  METALLURGIST. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Martha  Hunter, 
the  former  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  the  latter  born  in  Baltimore,  their  son, 
William  M.,  was  a  Christmas  gift,  born  December  25,  1819,  in  Louisville.  In 
early  life  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  both  his 
boyhood  and  early  manhood. 

He  studied  dentistry  with  Dr.  Elijah  M.  Neall,  who  was  noted  for  his 
ability  as  an  artistic  carver  of  porcelain  teeth.  Young  Hunter  himself  pos- 
sessing marked  mechanical  ability,  and  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  Neall  soon 
acquired  much  skill  as  a  tooth  carver  and  prosthetic  workman  and  became 
much  interested  in  the  ceramic  art. 

1842  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  began  experimenting  in  developing 
a  formulae  for  so  called  continuous  gum  work.  His  experiments  antedated 
those  of  Dr.  John  Allen  who  also  worked  along  the  same  line  and  in  1851 
first  took  out  a  patent  on  this  method  and  formulae.  Immediately  following 
this,  Dr.  Hunter  published  his  method  and  formulae,  giving  it  gratuitously  to 
the  profession  in  the  dental  journals.  Following  this  he  was  sued  by  Dr. 
Allen  for  infringement  of  his  patent  and  at  the  trial  which  occurred  in  1851 
it  was  shown  that  Hunter  and  Allen  began  experiments  about  the  same  time 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  but  at  first  on  widely  differing  lines ;  they  reached 
about  the  same  results  by  very  much  the  same  means  in  the  end.  Hunter 
was  exonerated  from  the  infringement  charge  only  one  case  was  proved 
against  him,  and  as  he  made  no  charge  for  that,  the  court  decided  that  Allen 
was  not  damaged.  Both  Allen  and  Hunter  sold  formula  with  instructions 
for  making  the  new  plate,  but  there  was  no  law  against  that,  a  suit  for  in- 
fringement lay  against  those  who  produced  the  finished  product,  and  those 
only.  The  Allen  patent  was  sustained.  It  ended,  however,  a  very  bitter  con- 
troversy; they  later  "buried  the  hatchet,"  and  became  reconciled.  June, 
1855,  Dr.  Hunter  published  a  card  stating  that  the  controversy  was  ended, 
and  that  he  conceded  to  Dr.  Allen  any  advantages  he  or  the  public  may  find 
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in  any  ideas  that  have  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own.  He  acted 
throughout  as  an  honorable  professional  gentleman.  Among  the  witnesses 
at  the  trial  were  Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch  (the  writer  of  a  system  of  dentistry),  E. 
Slack  and  Prof.  Silliman,  distinguished  chemists;  Drs.  James  Robinson  and 
Jobson,  distinguished  dental  writers  of  London,  and  many  distinguished  den- 
tists of  this  country. 

(See  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  N.  S— N.  Vol.  V,  July. 
1855,  page  492.) 

The  Allen  patent  was  for  uniting  the  teeth  to  the  plate  by  a  silicious  com- 
pound, no  backing  being  called  for.  Hunter  used  a  backing,  this  was  a  point 
in  his  favor,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  final  collapse  of  the  Allen  patent. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Denial  Sur- 
geons, 1853,  were  also  heard  the  views  of  Drs.  Allen  and  Hunter  in  conten- 
tion concerning  their  continuous  gum  patents;  the  following  resolution  being 
adopted  at  that  time:  "That  it  is  and  always  has  been  the  sentiment  of  this 
Association  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  professional  character  of  any  of  its 
members  to  patent  any  dental  instrument  or  mode  of  practice." 

Hunter  revived  an  old  European  idea  for  retaining  partial  plates  by  a 
tube  soldered  to  the  plate,  in  which  was  inserted  a  piece  of  compressed  wood 
pressing  against  the  natural  teeth.  ("Americal  Journal  of  Dental  Science," 
Vol.  IV,  October,  1853.)  It  was  never  used  to  any  great  extent,  and  has 
long  been  obsolete. 

Dr.  Hunter  made  the  first  radical  improvement  in  an  amalgam  that  was 
a  real  tooth  saver.  Prior  to  this  tooth  filling  amalgam  generally  consisted  of 
a  ten  cent  piece  filed  and  mixed  with  mercury.  Hunter's  formula  was  "four 
parts  pure  silver,  five  parts  pure  tin"  and  first  given  to  the  profession  in  an 
article  "On  the  Use  of  Amalgam  for  Filling  Teeth"  which  he  wrote  for  Dr 
Elisha  Townsend  of  Philadelphia,  who  thought  so  well  of  the  alloy  he  pub- 
lished it  in  the  "Dental  News  Letter"  (Vol.  IX,  October,  1855,  page  35). 

Dr.  Townsend  was  an  ardent  all  gold  advocate  and  much  opposed  to  the 
use  of  amalgam,  but  Hunter's  formula  appealed  to  him  and  he  recommended 
it  guardedly.  This  formula  was  put  on  the  market,  and  sold  as  "Townsend's 
Amalgam,"  although  Townsend  always  gave  Dr.  Hunter  credit  for  originat- 
ing it.    Whether  he  invented  the  amalgam  formula  is  uncertain. 

Dr.  Buckingham  of  Philadelphia  who  knew  him  intimately  says  in  the 
"Dental  Cosmos"  (Vol.  XXII,  page  361,  July,  1880),  he  obtained  it  from  Eng- 
land, which  is  probable,  as  various  alloys  were  in  use  there  as  early  as  1840-42. 
Hunter  was  in  correspondence  with  various  English  dentists  in  reference  to 
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sponge  gold,  and  also  continuous  gum,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  came  that  way. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  it  was  made  known  to  the  profession 
in  this  country  through  him.  When  the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Surgeons  met  at  Cincinnati  1854,  he  invited  a  number  of  the  members  to  visit 
his  office  and  see  some  of  the  fillings  made  of  it,  which,  on  inspection  by  the 
members  were  pronounced  by  them  superior  to  anything  in  the  way  of  amal- 
gam they  had  seen.  He  explained  to  them  how  it  was  made  and  how  it  was 
used.  That  is  the  first  record  of  alloy  containing  tin  for  this  country.  Prior 
to  that,  tin,  zinc,  platinum  and  antimony  had  been  used  in  England,  also  cop- 
per amalgam.  On  this  side  coin  silver  fillings  and  precipitated  silver  were  in 
use. 

Dr.  Hunter  so  impressed  the  profession  with  his  skill  and  investigative 
ability  that  his  views  were  highly  respected. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him  during  the  early  fifties.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Dental  Convention  organized  at  Philadelphia.  August, 
1855. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  an  ardent  and  an  enthusiastic  society  attendant  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons. 
Before  it  he  read  several  papers  of  merit.  Amongst  his  writings  were  papers 
on  "A  New  Method  of  Supplying  Artificial  Teeth  and  Gums"  ("Dental  News 
Letter,"  Vol.  VI,  September,  1852,  page  40),  "Continuous  Gum  Work,"  "Dis- 
ease of  the  Gums,"  "Irregularity  of  Teeth,"  etc. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  one  of  the  first  demonstrators  at  the  Ohio  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  organized  at  Cincinnati  in  1845,  and  later  occupied  the  chair 
of  Professor  of  Dental  Prosthesis. 

Dr.  Hunter  practiced  all  his  professional  life  in  Cincinnati  except  during 
1864  to  1867  when  he  was  in  New  York  City  practicing  and  demonstrating 
his  method  of  continuous  gum  work.  He  was  married  in  1844  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Ashton  of  Philadelphia.  To  them  were  born  four  children.  Of  them 
only  one  survives,  i.  e. :  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hunter,  a  well  known  dental  practi- 
tioner of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  William  M.  Hunter  died  November  26,  1880,  and  was  buried  in 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  of  a  gentle  nature  and  highly 
respected  for  his  skill  and  contributions  so  freely  given  to  his  profession. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  ATKINSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.(  D.  D.  S. 

LEADER,  "TEACHER  OF  TEACHERS,"  PROPHET,  AND  PAST  GRAND  MASTER  DENTAL 

ENTHUSIAST. 

"The  flash  of  wit,  the  bright  intelligence, 
The  beam  of  song,  the  blaze  of  eloquence, 
Set  with  their  sun,  but  they  left  behind 
The  product  of  an  immortal  mind. ' ' 

In  Newton,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  January  23,  1815,  William  Henry  Atkin- 
son was  born.  His  parents  were  David  Atkinson,  an  Englishman,  and  Mary 
Margerum  Atkinson,  a  native  of  Holland.  David,  the  father,  was  a  frontier 
Methodist  preacher,  and  Mary,  his  mother,  a  Quakeress,  who  was  noted  as  a 
faithful  parent  and  strict  disciplinarian  to  her  children,  as  well  as  a  doctress 
and  good  angel  of  mercy  to  the  sick  and  distressed  of  the  neighborhood. 

Young  William  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  his  native  village,  which  was 
destitute  of  those  advantages  of  culture  even  for  the  ordinary  education  gen- 
erally supposed  essential  to  a  literary  or  professional  career,  except  that  of 
the  public  school  which  he  attended  during  the  winters.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  filling  in  his  spare  time  working  on  the  farm. 
About  this  time  his  parents  moved  to  Mercer  County,  then  in  the  wilds  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  where  they  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
on  which  they  lived  in  a  log  cabin  in  a  sparsely  settled  neighborhood,  where 
young  Atkinson  worked  at  intervals  at  his  trade  and  as  a  farm-hand  until 
he  reached  manhood. 

He  early  exhibited  a  desire  to  investigate  scientific  problems,  and  by  per- 
severance and  force  of  intellect  only,  while  a  boy,  acquired  an  education  that 
made  for  himself  a  name  well  known  throughout  the  dental  profession. 

In  1840,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  spurred  with  an  ambition  to  become  a 
physician,  he  went  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he  entered  the  office,  as  a  student, 
of  Dr.  William  Woodruff,  whose  daughter,  Martha  C,  he  afterwards  married. 

Desiring  to  further  equip  himself  in  his  science,  he  attended  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  at  Willoughby  University,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  from  which  he 
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graduated  as  an  M.  D.  in  1817,  his  thesis  on  that  occasion  heing  an  able 
effort  on  "Sleep." 

He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Meadville  in  partner- 
ship with  his  preceptor,  and  later  he  located  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  practice  and  investigations  and  made  a  reputation  for  himself 
as  an  expert  in  obstetrics. 

Returning  to  Norwalk,  a  traveling  dentist  called  his  attention  to  den- 
tistry, in  which  he  became  interested.  He  saw  in  it  a  wide  field  and  concluded 
to  adopt  it  as  a  calling.  Desiring  a  larger  field  of  operation,  he  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1853  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Frank  S.  Slaw- 
son.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Butler,  of  Cleveland,  soon  after  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Atkinson,  and  was  his  first  student  and  subsequently  his  partner,  until  Dr. 
Atkinson  removed  to  New  York  City. 

While  located  at  Cleveland  Dr.  Atkinson  became  an  ardent  student  of 
microscopy  and  the  natural  sciences.  His  researches  along  this  line  and  in 
the  new  fields  of  dental  therapeutics,  pathology,  and  histology,  in  which  he 
was  a  profound  student  and  industrious  investigator,  soon  gave  him  promi- 
nence and  eminence  in  the  profession.  He  was  an  excellent  operator  and  an 
expert  in  all  departments  of  his  profession,  and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative 
practice  among  the  best  people  of  Cleveland.  In  1855  he  was  the  first  in 
Cleveland  to  advocate  and  to  claim  a  higher  standard  of  fees  for  dental  opera- 
tions and  place  his  services  on  the  time  basis.  He  had  a  conception  that  his 
professional  services  had  a  quality  not  to  be  estimated  in  money. 

In  1859  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  on  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Wishing  a  wider  field  and  greater 
opportunity  for  his  talents,  in  1861  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
engaged  to  manage  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Depot.  This  he  did  for  one  year, 
when,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  he  opened  an  office  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Allen,  18  West  Eleventh  Street.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
golden  opportunity  of  his  life  came,  when,  through  the  firm  friendship  and 
liberality  of  Dr.  S.  S.  WTdte,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  home  at  11  East 
Ninth  Street  and  given  an  opportunity  to  practice  his  "pet  hobbies"  to  his 
heart's  content.    Here  he  lived  and  died. 

His  home  was  emphatically  an  "open  house"  and  the  rallying  point  in  New 
York  for  the  profession  from  all  over  the  world  and,  unwisely,  his  unbounded 
hospitality  was  never  limited  to  his  income.  He  opened  wide  the  doors  of  his 
operating-room  and  laboratory  to  his  confreres  and  made  them  not  only  wel- 
come to  his  teachings  and  demonstrations,  but  also  to  the  hospitality  of  his 
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home  For  twenty  years  his  income  was  large  and  his  charges  for  his  services 
to  the  wealthy  were  fabulous,  yet  he  did  so  much  for  charity  and  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  traveling  about  the  country  to  dental  meetings  that  he  died 
poor. 

Dentistry  at  the  time  he  began  to  teach  was  a  semi-secret  art,  and  he  was 
noted  for  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  free  teaching  as  a 
clinician  before  an  open  society  meeting.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for 
a  better  professional  nomenclature.  He  attempted  to  introduce  "Yolapuk" 
into  dental  terminology,  but  with  no  success. 

He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
in  which  for  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.-  Dr. 
Atkinson  had  a  number  of  students,  all  of  whom  have  proved  a  credit  to  his 
efforts  and  to  the  profession. 

He  took  each  student  on  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years.  Among  them 
were  his  sons,  Charles  B.  and  William  F.,  George  Viall,  Thomas  Rowe, 
Charles  R.  Butler,  Royal  W.  Varney.  George  S.  Allen,  George  A.  Wilson, 
and  Dr.  Rodrigues,  of  Cuba. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  a  most  ingenious  man.  To  him  several  important  meth- 
ods are  credited.  He  earnestly  advocated  the  treatment  of  chronic  alveolar 
abscess,  involving  necrosed  bone  condition,  with  sulphuric  acid — this  treat- 
ment led  to  the  '"Callahan  method"  of  treating  root-canals  with  sulphuric 
acid.  He  also  gave  treatment  for  the  hard  and  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  to 
restore  them  to  healthfulness,  and  showed  actual  cases  where  reproduction 
of  bone  had  taken  place  under  his  treatment. 

In  1856  Atkinson  also  reintroduced  and  practised  using  the  mallet  to  con- 
dense gold-foil  in  fillings,  and  possibly  may  have  been  the  first  to  use  mallet 
force  from  start  to  finish ;  however,  be  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  at  Boston,  1866,  that  his  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
mallet  was  obtained  from  Dr.  D.  B.  Merrit,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  employed 
it  in  condensing  the  surfaces  of  his  non-cohesive  gold  fillings  in  1838.  Leon- 
ard Koecker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others  also  used  the  mallet  for  the 
same  purpose  at  an  early  date.  Dr.  Atkinson's  original  mallet  was  made  of 
hickory  and  was  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  the  handle  three 
inches  long.  He  also  designed  new  forms  of  intruments  for  using  cohesive 
gold,  with  which  he  built  wonderful  contours.  "As  poets  spend  days  over  a 
line,  as  Stradivarius  spent  days  over  a  tiny  block  to  go  into  a  violin,  as  great 
architects  of  the  past  lavish  exquisite  work  on  hidden  nooks,  so  did  Dr.  Atkin- 
son expend  thought  and  labor  on  the  inner  surfaces,  outer  angles,  edges,  walls, 
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and  contour  formations  of  natural  teeth  that  they  might  be  preserved  from 
the  ravages  of  decay  and  restored  to  pristine  beauty — who  can  estimate  a 
cartoon  by  Raphael  or  an  operation  by  Atkinson?  Both  were  consummate 
artists." 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  connected  as  an  active  or  honorary  member  with  almost 
every  important  dental  society  in  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  was  more  widely  known  throughout  the  country  than  any  other  promi- 
nent dentist.  He  was  the  president  of  the  American  Dental  Association  at 
its  first  regular  meeting,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July,  1860. 

He  formed  and  was  the  president  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society 
of  New  York,  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Microscopical  Society  and  the  Odontological  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1881  Dr.  Atkinson  attended  the  International  Medical  Congress 
at  London ;  he  also  visited  Germany  and  France,  where  he  was  the  recipient 
of  much  attention. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  a  prolific  writer  and  frequent  contributor  to  periodical 
dental  literature,  writing  many  important  essays  of  authoritative  and  standard 
doctrines.  Among  them  were  Treatises  on  Implantation;  Diagnosis;  Plates 
over  Fangs ;  Dental  Teachings ;  Temperaments ;  The  Use  of  the  Drill  in  Den- 
tistry; Physiology  of  the  Blood;  Difficult  Cavities;  Alveolar  Abscess;  Decal- 
cified Teeth;  Necrosis  of  the  Alveolar  Process  and  Treatment;  Glasses  in 
Dental  Operations ;  Labor ;  Diseases  of  the  Antrum ;  Bleaching  the  Teeth ; 
Dental  Therapeutical  Agents;  Sensitive  Dentin;  Artificial  Dentures;  Filling 
Deciduous  Teeth ;  Histology  of  the  Dentin ;  Hypertrophy  of  Roots ;  Caries ; 
Dental  Tissues ;  Tumors  and  Abscesses ;  The  Relation  of  General  to  Special 
Practice;  Adenoid  Growths,  and  The  Action  of  Creosote.  Among  his  best 
contributions  were  his  researches  on  Histology  and  Microscopy ;  Necrosis ; 
Inflammation ;  Ripening  and  Ripeness,  and  The  Origin  of  Pus. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  of  microscopy  in  New  York,  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  Carl  Heitzman,  was  the  offspring  of  Dr.  Atkinson's 
persistent  energy  and  perseverance  and  accomplished  much  good. 

May  17,  18-10,  Dr.  Atkinson  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  G.  Woodruff, 
the  daughter  of  his  preceptor,  at  Meadville,  Pa.  To  them  were  born  Clinton, 
who  practised  medicine  in  New  York  City  until  his  death ;  Charles  B.  and 
William  F.,  both  dentists  ;  Delia  A.  who  married  Dr.  George  Viall,  of  New 
York,  later  of  Pasadena,  Cal. ;  Emma  L.,  who  married  Dr.  Thomas  Rowe, 
of  Cobourg,  Canada,  and  Frank  I.,  who  married  Dr.  John  M.  Crowell,  of 
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New  York  City;  Willita,  now  Mrs.  J.  T.  Martindale,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Mary. 

Dr.  Atkinson's  last  days  were  filled  with  sorrow ;  his  favorite  son,  Clinton 
B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  his  chief  assistant  in  the  practice  of  oral  surgery,  a  grad- 
uate in  1869  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  died 
May  31,  1890:  this,  coupled  with  the  death  of  his  wife,  did  much  to  bring 
sorrow  to  Dr.  Atkinson's  last  days.  William  F.  Atkinson,  D.  D.  S.,  his  other 
son.  who  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry.  1883,  died  March 
30,  1891,  three  days  previous  to  his  father,  who,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  died  of  pneumonia  at  Xew  York  City,  April  2,  1891.  He  was 
buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  led  an  active 
life,  laboring  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  good  of  the  profession.  He 
was  highly  regarded  for  his  wisdom,  and  in  recognition  of  his  readiness  to 
impart  instruction  and  foster  the  interests  of  his  profession  was  affectionatelv 
called  "Father'*  or  "Pop''  Atkinson.  In  the  meetings  when  any  one  referred 
to  "the  grand  old  man"  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  reference  was  to 
Atkinson. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Butler,  his  former  student  and  professional  associate,  says 
of  him : 

"I  was  so  long  and  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Atkinson  that  I  had 
come  to  love  and  admire  his  nobler  qualities  to  the  exclusion  of  his  egregious 
inconsistencies.  Through  his  marvelous  enthusiasm  he  stimulated  others  to 
see  and  attempt  to  do  far  beyond  anything  that  they  had  conceived  of  before. 
He  was  a  great  teacher  and  prolific  theorist. 

"I  was  in  his  family  as  one  of  his  children  for  years,  and  have  often  said 
that  his  generosity  was  so  unqualified  that  he  would  tear  his  last  shirt  in  half 
to  give  to  a  mendicant  that  came  along  with  a  poor  story.  He  had  none  of 
the  financier  in  his  make-up.  If  he  had  saved  ten  per  cent,  of  the  monev 
that  actually  came  into  his  hands  he  would  not  have  died  a  poor  man.  It 
brings  inexpressible  sadness  to  think  that  a  man  that  had  struggled  to  such 
ability  and  acquired  such  a  world-wide  reputation  should  come  to  the  end  that 
he  did. 

"He  had  a  superabundance  of  impulse,  great  command  of  language,  and 
could  say  the  severest  things  that  I  ever  heard,  and  then  the  most  generous 
and  lovely  things  imaginable." 

He  was  eccentric,  progressive,  and  aggressive;  sometimes  erratic,  yet  of 
a  peculiar  genial,  loving,  and  impulsive  nature :  his  hearty  manner  and  speech 
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always  won  him  the  kind  regard  and  respect  of  his  fellows.  Of  magnetic 
presence,  forceful  intellect,  and  marked  individuality,  he  was  in  demand  at 
dental  meetings,  and  always  talked  fluently  whatever  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  a  Spiritualist,  and  possessed  a  most  inexhaustible  vocab- 
ulary. His  brilliant  flights  of  oratory  he  said  were  inspired  by  "the  angels," 
in  whom  he  implicitly  believed.  Some  of  his  utterances  were  considered  as 
the  veriest  vagaries,  but  since  have  proven  the  highest  truth,  far  in  advance 
of  his  age. 

No  words  of  mine  will  half  do  justice  to  this  great  man,  who  was  an 
inspiration  and  incentive  to  many  to  accomplish  better  things  in  this  life. 

"He  was  a  man,  take  him  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. ' ' 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Atkinson's  daughters, 
Mrs.  George  Viall,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Martindale,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Dr. 
Chas.  E.  Butler,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXIIL,  May,  1891,  pages  411. 
412;  International  Dental  Journal,  Vol.  XII.,  June,  1891,  pages  417-419;  Dental  Eeview, 
Vol.  V.,  October,  1891,  page  811. 


JOHN  FOSTER  BREWSTER  FLAGG,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

EXPOSER  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  "COMPOUND  LETHEOST/" 

J.  F.  B.  Flagg,  son  of  Dr.  Joshia  Flagg,  the  pioneer  Boston  dentist,  and 
Eliza  Brewster,  a  direct  descendant  from  "Elder  Wm.  Brewster  of  the  May- 
flower 1620,"  was  born  in  Boston,  May  12,  1804,  and  died  at  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  September  8,  1872. 

At  a  suitable  age  he  enlisted  as  a  student  of  dentistry  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  his  brother,  Dr.  Josiah  Foster  Flagg,  of  Boston,  and,  becoming  qual- 
ified, entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  1826.  During  the  following  year  he  married  Mary  Waterman  Jackson, 
a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Jackson,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  latter 
place,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  duties  of  practice,  found  time  to  manifest 
and  assert  his  approval  of  the  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  as  an  advocate  of  this  effort,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  under  Governor  Dorr. 

He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1842,  and,  being  almost  a  total  stranger, 
had  serious  obstacles  to  encounter  in  establishing  himself  in  practice,  but, 
with  the  indomitable  energy  so  characteristically  his,  he  acquired  the  status 
of  a  recognized  and  eminent  practitioner  of  his  specialty. 

He  was  an  expert  in  chemistry,  and  was  one  of  the  first  dentists  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  anaesthesia  and  particularly  prominent  as  having  announced 
to  the  dental  and  medical  world  that  the  so-called  "Compound  Letheon"  of 
Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton  of  Boston,  was  simply  washed  sulphuric  ether  and 
not  controllable  by  patents,  thus  securing  for  these  professions  an  unpatent- 
able material.  He  continued  much  interested  in  this  anaesthetic,  enjoying  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice  in  its  administration  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1851 
published  a  work  on  "Ether  and  Chloroform — Their  Employment  in  Surgery, 
Dentistry,  Midwifery,  Therapeutics,  etc.,"  which  remained  a  standard  author- 
ity for  many  years. 

In  1849  he  invented  the  lateral  cavity  plate  which  removed  the  suction 
chamber  from  the  palatine  arch  to  the  surfaces  of  the  alveolar  ridge  imme- 
diately posterior  to  the  molar  teeth,  thus  doing  away  with  the  chamber  in 
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the  roof  of  the  mouth.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  February  28,  1853. 

He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Dental  College  in  1856,  and  maintained  the  position  as  a  peculiarly 
acceptable  lecturer  until  1858;  he,  however,  never  relaxed  his  interest  in  the 
cause  of  dental  education,  and  at  considerable  pecuniary  loss  operated  an 
infirmary  for  the  instruction  of  students  during  the  summer  season;  but  the 
plan  was  relinquished  after  having  failed  to  command  the  encouragement 
to  which  its  merit  entitled  it. 

In  consequence  of  failing  sight  and  health,  he  retired  from  practice  in 
1862,  residing,  with  his  second  wife,  in  Burlington,  Xew  Jersey,  and  later' 
at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  scientific  man,  lie  was  remarkably  well  informed;  as  a  dentist,  lie 
was  very  skillful :  while  for  his  personal  friends  he  possessed  the  power  of 
commanding  alike  respect  for  his  mental  attainments  and  affection  for  his 
social  qualities. 

He  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  many  who  reaped  the  benefits  of 
his  professional  skill  and  kindness,  and  tenderly  regretted  by  his  pupils.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  Foster  Flagg  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN  SKINNER  CLARK,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

A  PIONEER  OF  DENTAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

John  Skinner  Clark,  son  of  Moses  and  Melicent  Clark,  was  born  on  a 
farm  three  miles  from  Brooklyn,  Connecticut.  His  earl}'  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  district  school.  As  he  grew  to  manhood,  disliking  farm  life, 
he  taught  school  during  the  summer  months  to  defray  his  expenses  at  a  neigh- 
boring academy  during  the  winters.  After  completing  his  college  course,  he 
located  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  hat  and  fur 
store  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Samuel  Nourse,  and  married  Miss  Caroline 
Kinne,  March  1,  1837.  Immediately  following  their  marriage  they  started 
West,  locating  at  Alton,  111.,  in  1838,  where  he  also  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Nourse  in  business.  During  his  residence  at  Alton,  he  formed  the  friendship 
of  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  the  Abolition  editor,  and  was  one  of  his  main  sup- 
porters the  night  Lovejoy  was  killed  by  the  mob.  Immediately  after  this 
incident,  in  1840,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  began  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
Who  gave  him  his  early  instruction  is  uncertain ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  natural 
bent  for  the  calling  and  "made  a  dentist  of  himself." 

Desiring  more  scientific  knowledge,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at 
McDowell's  Medical  College  and  from  that  institution  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  It  was  a  question  with  him  for  a  time  whether  to  give 
up  dentistry  and  become  a  physician,  but  he  always  felt  that  dentistry  should 
and  could  be  raised  to  an  equal  footing  with  the  medical  fraternity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  this  was  his  ambition.  He  was  a  natural  surgeon  and 
in  his  medical  studies  made  a  specialty  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

Possessing  remarkable  skill  and  genius,  he  soon  ranked  among  the  first 
operators  of  the  time.  By  invitation  of  the  faculty  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  dentistry  to  the  medical  students 
of  that  institution.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  famous  surgeon,  Dr.  Charles 
Pope,  and  often  assisted  him  in  difficult  operations.  He  soon  became  recog- 
nized as  a  progressive  thinker  and  able  teacher,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
attainments  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  on  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1852. 
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August,  1853,  he  joined  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  and 
soon  became  prominent  in  it  as  an  able  speaker  and  debator.  He  presented  to 
the  society  several  practical  suggestions  along  advanced  lines,  amongst  them, 
in  1858,  he  advocated  the  necessity  of  root-filling,  stating  that  he  used  barbed 
broaches  in  removing  dead  pulps  and  for  carrying  disinfecting  agents  into 
pulp  canals,  thus  preparing  them  in  so  thorough  a  manner  as  to  avoid  sub- 
sequent inflammation  or  alveolar  abscess.  This  he  followed  by  filling  the 
roots  with  gold  foil  made  into  cylinders,  a  method  taught  him  by  a  dentist 
named  Badger.1 

Another  method  claimed  as  original  with  him  was  the  rolling  of  strips 
of  non-cohesive  gold  foil  on  a  broach,  forming  cylinders  which  were  used  by 
the  wedging  principle  of  cylinder  fillings,  so  as  to  make  a  solid  and  impervi- 
ous filling,  air  tight  and  moisture  proof,  as  described  by  him  in  the  "Dental 
News  Letter,"  Vol.  IX,  October,  1856,  page  6.  If  not  the  first  who  made  use 
of  this  method,  he  certainly  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  bringing  the  method 
into  more  general  use,  and  carrying  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Dr.  John  S.  Clark  took  part  in  the  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  August 
2,  3  and  1,  1856,  at  which  was  organized  the  American  Dental  Convention. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  plan  and  articles  of 
association,  and  served  as  its  first  vice-president. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  he  made  known  his  method  of  using  gold  for 
filling  teeth.    Rolling  a  strip  of  gold  a  little  wider  than  the  cavity  was  deep, 

1  Dr.  Jas.  S.  Knapp  says  he  introduced  Dr.  John  S.  Clark  to  Dr.  F.  H.  Badger, 
an  excellent  operator  from  Columbia,  Tenn.,  ditring  the  winter  of  1850-51,  and  the 
two  held  a  long  and  interesting  conversation.  Dr.  Badger  showed  Dr.  Clark  his 
method  of  making  and  using  cylinders.  After  folding  a  cut  portion  of  non-cohesive 
gold  foil  consisting  of  four  or  more  thicknesses  he  again  folded  the  strip  with  small 
tweezers,  reducing  the  length  of  the  short  strip,  and  by  manipulation  causing  its  form 
to  approach  rotundity.  Then  holding  the  same  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  rolled 
it  back  and  forth  until  it  was  nearly  as  hard  as  gold  wire,  and  size  of  a  small  knitting 
needle.  If  he  wanted  shorter  cylinders  than  the  widths  of  the  strip,  he  cut  them  off 
the  roll  with  strong  scissors.  Dr.  Badger  then  punched  a  hole  into  the  imperfect  fill- 
ing or  plug,  wherever  its  want  of  density  would  permit,  and  drove  into  it  two  or  more 
small  cylinders. 

A  short  time  elapsed  when  Dr.  Clark  illustrated  to  Drs.  Badger,  Frederiehs  and 
Knapp  an  improvement  by  rolling  the  folded  strip  of  gold  on  a  "  cut-off ' '  watch- 
maker's  broach  near  its  handle;  furthermore,  in  contemplation  of  making  the  entire 
plug  of  gold  cylinders  of  preparing  a  variety  of  the  latter,  some  large  and  soft  for  first 
introduction,  some  small  and  hard,  and  some  more  or  less  tapering;  these  latter  to  be 
introduced  wherever  a  want  of  density  would  allow  a  hole  to  be  punched  to  receive  it. 
If  too  long,  they  could  be  filed  off  along  with  other  portions  of  gold. 
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upon  a  broach,  he  formed  cylinders  differing  in  size.  While  this  method  was 
not  entirely  original  with  him,  being  announced  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Arthur's 
method  of  using  gold  cohesively  was  attracting  attention,  and  when  the  pro- 
fession was  seeking  new  and  better  methods,  its  suggestions  were  widely 
adopted.    His  method  was  a  slight  variation  of  the  very  old  "barley-corn"' 


pellet  method,  and  its  main  distinction  lay  in  making  the  cylinders  differ  in 
size  and  hardness  to  suit  the  position  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  cavity.  His 
exposition  of  it  at  this  meeting  undoubtedly  led  many  operators  to  modify 
their  former  methods,  and  by  so  doing  to  work  with  much  more  satisfaction 
to  themselves  and  to  their  patients.  It  would  be  a  revelation  to  many  of  the 
present  day,  to  see  an  operator  roll  up  a  cylinder  containing  one,  two  or  three 
sheets  of  gold  foil,  No.  5,  as  some  did  for  a  very  laige  cavity,  place  it  in 
position,  pack  around  it  a  few  pellets,  condense,  burnish  and  polish  until  it 
became  as  if  it  had  been  melted  and  poured  in,  all  this  within  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  and  perhaps  much  more  of  a  revelation  to  see  the 
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same  filling  in  excellent  order  twenty  years  later.  Nor  was  this  confined  to 
cavities  with  four  strong  walls.  Large  cavities  on  the  proximal  surface  of 
incisors,  with  frail  walls,  were  so  filled.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  these  fillings 
soft  gold  fillings,  or  to  speak  of  them  as  made  exclusively  with  non-cohesive 
gold.  To  an  expert  whether  the  gold  was  cohesive  or  non-cohesive  was  a 
matter  of  little  moment.   He  worked  with  one  as  well  as  with  the  other. 

Dr.  Clark  was  an  enthusiastic  society  worker.  He  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society,  December  16,  1856,  and  elected  its  sec- 
ond president  1857.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Missouri  State 
Dental  Association  and  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  organization,  Octover  31, 
1865. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  American  Dental  Convention,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  and  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1849  he  had  a  severe  bronchial  attack  followed  by  hemorrhages.  His 
physicians  informed  him  his  only  hope  to  prolong  life  was  to  remove  to  a 
southern  climate.  He  turned  his  St.  Louis  practice  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Spaulding, 
and  located  at  New  Orleans  in  the  fall  of  1849,  to  be  followed  by  his  family  in 
1850.  Fortune  favored  him,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  practice  which 
increased  rapidly  and  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Pre- 
vious to  his  locating  in  New  Orleans,  artificial  teeth,  gold  and  other  dental 
material  were  only  obtainable  at  a  jeweler's  establishment ;  and  seeing  the 
need  of  a  dental  depot,  he  opened  one — the  first  in  New  Orleans.  In  1855 
he  began  publishing  "The  Dental  Obturator,''  "A  quarterly  journal  devoted 
to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Dentistry,"  of  which  he  was  proprietor,  editor,  and 
publisher  for  two  years. 

It  was  mainly  through  his  untiring  effort  that  the  New  Orleans  Dental 
College  was  organized  under  a  charter  dated  March  1,  1861.  Dr.  Clark  was 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice.  Associated  with  him  in  this 
enterprise  were  Drs.  James  S.  Knapp,  George  J.  Friedrichs,  A.  F.  McLain, 
and  W.  S.  Chandler.  Owing  to  the  turmoil  incident  to  the  Civil  War.  the 
college  was  not  a  success  either  from  an  educational  or  financial  standpoint, 
and  ceased  to  exist  until  1867,  when  under  more  favorable  circumstances  Dr. 
Clark's  co-laborers  were  more  successful. 

Dr.  Clark  was  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  skilled  operator,  not  only  in 
America  but  abroad.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans  of  Paris,  appreciating  his  abil- 
ity, solicited  him  to  become  his  associate,  assuring  him  a  large  practice.  This 
Dr.  Clark  was  compelled  to  decline  on  account  of  ill  health.   At  the  beginning 
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of  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Clark  retired  to  his  summer  residence  at  Magnolia, 
Miss.,  where  he  owned  a  hotel  and  a  small  plantation.  Later,  owing  to  stren- 
uous times,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  home  and  with  his  family  become 
refugees  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  where  he  opened  an  office,  soon  having  all  the 
work  he  could  do.  Here  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  broken  in  health  and  fortune,  only  to  remain  a  short 
while,  returning  to  his  old  home  in  St.  Louis  in  1865,  where  he  resumed 
practice  until  his  death  the  following  year.  In  1855,  while  warming  some 
wax  for  an  impression  in  his  laboratory  in  New  Orleans,  the  lamp  exploded, 
igniting  his  clothing  and  severely  burning  him.  This  accident  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  St.  Louis,  November  29,  1866.  Ho 
was  buried  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery.  He  was  survived  by  three  daughters, 
who  are  living  at  this  date.  They  are:  Mrs.  M.  C.  Mason,  and  Mrs.  James 
Boardman  Cable,  Long  Beach,  Miss.,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Chandler,  Oakland, 
California.  The  only  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  Arthur  Loring  Clark,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Dr.  Clark  was  the  preceptor  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Friedrichs  of  New  Orleans,  who  writes  me  of  him  :  ''Personally  he  was  a 
handsome  man  of  classic  features,  of  gay  and  cheerful  temperament.  Open- 
hearted  and  benevolent,  his  hand  often  lightened  his  pocket  to  relieve  human 
suffering.    Many  a  stranded  dentist  found  Clark  a  friend  in  need. 

"Though  fond  of  sport,  he  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  an  excellent  shot 
and  good  billiard  player.  He  was  what  is  generally  termed  a  man  born  a 
genius,  could  turn  his  hand  to  write  a  stanza  in  a  lady's  album,  a  song  for  a 
public  school  celebration,  or  an  article  for  the  morning  paper.  In  mechanics 
he  was  just  as  apt,  and  proved  progressive  in  his  profession,  ever  ready  to  aid 
others  in  the  advancement  of  its  science  and  art.  Such  a  word  as  secretness, 
the  obliquity  of  the  profession  at  large  at  that  time,  found  no  resting  place  in 
his  mind.  Willingly  would  he  impart  all  he  knew  to  his  professional  con- 
freres, and  thankfully  receive  any  new  idea  appertaining  to  dentistry." 

He  was  one  of  the  early  men  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  class  with  such  shining 
lights  as  Edward  Hale,  Sr.,  B.  B.  Brown,  Isaiah  Forbes,  Isaac  Comstock, 
C.  W.  Spalding,  H.  E.  Peebles,  Henry  S.  Chase,  Homer  Judd.  William  N. 
Morrison,  and  Henry  J.  McKellops,  who  have  helped  make  St.  Louis  dentistry 
renowned. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol. 
VIII,  February,  1866-67  p.  378-9;  Hydes'  History  of  St.  Louis;  Scharf 's  History  of 
St.  Louis  City  and  County,  Vol.  II,  1883,  p.  1568;  Dr.  Clark's  daughters;  Dr.  James 
S.  Knapp,  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  Geo.  J.  Friedrichs,  New  Orleans. 


GEORGE  WATT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


PIONEER  DENTAL  CHEMIST,  ADVANCED  THINKER,  READY  DEBATER,  EDITOR,  AND 

INVESTIGATOR. 

George  Watt  was  born  March  14,  1820,  on  a  farm  eight  miles  east  of 
Xenia,  Greene  County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Hugh  Watt,  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  parentage,  as  was  his  mother,  who  before  her  marriage 
was  Miss  Isabelle  Mitchell,  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Hugh  Watt  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  family  were  members  of 
the  Convenanter  Church.  One  of  the  tenets  of  their  faith  is  freedom  to  the 
entire  race.  As  a  result,  Hugh  Watt  would  not  take  the  oath  to  hold  office 
under  a  constitution  that  permits  human  slavery.  His  home  was  one  of  the 
depots  on  "the  underground  railway  route"  from  Mayville,  Ky..  (then  called 
Limestone)  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  is  known  today  as  the  Limestone  Road. 

George  Watt  was  a  descendant  of  James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  to  whom  the  Royal  Society  of  London  presented  a  silver  medal  (now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Watt's  daughter),  in  commemoration  of  his  invention. 

•James  Watt,  of  steam-engine  fame,  was  born  at  Greenock,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  January  19,  1736.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  proprietor 
and  small  farmer  of  a  small  estate  in  Aherdeenshore ;  but  taking  part  in  the 
Montrose  insurrection,  he  was  killed  in  battle  and  his  property  confiscated. 
The  family  was  thus  reduced  to  poverty.  His  son,  Thomas  Watt,  an  infant 
at  his  father's  death,  was  reared  by  relatives.  As  he  grew  up,  he  manifested 
a  decided  interest  in  mathematics,  and  became  quite  proficient.  Removing  to 
Greenock,  lie  settled  there  as  a  teacher  of  navigation,  surveying,  and  general 
mathematics. 

He  was  very  successful  in  his  business,  and  was  called  to  serve  in  impor- 
tant public  capacities.  Dying  in  1734,  he  left  two  sons,  John  and  James. 
James,  the  younger  of  these,  was  the  father  of  James  AVatt,  the  improver  of 
the  steam-engine,  who  was  a  prolific  inventor.  He  was  the  first  to  announce 
the  composition  of  water,  and  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Priestley,  under  date 
April  26,  1783,  his  conclusion  that  water  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.    This  document  was  sent  by  Dr.  Priestley  to  the  President  of  the 
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Royal  Society  to  be  read  at  a  meeting  of  that  body,  but  was  mislaid,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1784,  a  paper  communicated  by  Dr.  Cavendish  was  read, 
which  stands  on  record  as  the  first  publication  of  that  fact.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  accident,  the  credit  of  first  announcing  this  fact  would  have  belonged 
to  James  Watt. 

Dr.  George  Watt  claimed,  however,  that  James  Watt,  the  improver  of 
the  steam-engine,  whom  the  Royal  Society  honored,  was  not  the  discoverer 


of  the  composition  of  water,  but  that  an  obscure  cousin  of  the  inventor,  also 
named  James  Watt,  was  the  real  discoverer,  and  that  the  inventor,  James 
Watt,  appropriated  the  discovery  and  promulgated  it  as  original,  much  after 
the  fashion  Darwin  did  with  Wallace's  paper. 

James  Watt's  brother  John  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
in  1763,  during  a  voyage  from  Greenock  to  America.  James  Watt  married  a 
cousin,  who  died  about  1773,  leaving  two  children,  one  James,  died  unmar- 
ried at  Birmingham  in  1848,  the  other  married  Mr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow, 
James  Watt's  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Macgregor.    He  died  in  1819. 

At  the  time  of  young  George  Watt's  birth,  Green  County  was  sparsely 
settled,  and  the  native  forest  was  overrun  with  wild  animals,  of  which  Dr. 
Watt  related  many  exciting  incidents  of  hunting  and  capturing  in  his  later 
life.    Dr.  Watt's  parents  were  of  the  strict  orthodox  Scotch-Presbyterian 
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school,  and  his  early  training  was  of  a  high  moral  and  religious  order.  At 
this  period,  little  land  was  open  to  cultivation;  the  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion was  limited;  the  schools  continued  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year. 
Young  Watt's  educational  training  began  at  the  age  of  seven.  He  worked 
on  the  farm  in  the  meantime,  receiving  his  fundamental  education  at  the 
district  school,  the  Boys'  Academy  of  Thomas  Steel,  and  an  academy  con- 
ducted by  Eev.  William  Taylor. 

Upon  entering  the  academy,  he  engaged  to  work  for  his  board  and  tuition. 
Under  the  arrangement,  he  was  able  to  devote  only  a  little  more  than  half 
of  his  time  to  study;  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  by  industry  and  perse- 
verance, he  made  rapid  progress  and  was  able  to  keep  up  with  his  classes. 
Being  of  a  weak  constitution,  the  family  with  whom  he  lived  imposed  on  him 
many  hardships  and  embarrassments,  greatly  taxing  his  strength  and  caus- 
ing several  illnesses  which  nearly  terminated  his  career.  These  hardships 
eventually  strengthened  his  character,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  better 
withstand  life's  battle. 

After  remaining  in  the  academy,  where  he  devoted  his  energies  to  mathe- 
matics and  the  English  and  Latin  languages  for  two  years,  he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  academy;  he  continued  teach- 
ing for  four  years,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  near  his  father's  home. 

Desiring  further  education,  in  1840  he  entered  Ripley  College,  at  Ripley, 
Brown  County,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  In  1842  he  returned 
to  Green  County  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  supervision  of 
Samuel  Martin,  M.  D.,  of  Xenia,  at  that  time  a  noted  and  successful  physi- 
cian, whose  high  conception  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  medical  science 
and  practice  made  a  lasting  impression  on  Dr.  Watt.  He  practiced  with  and 
for  his  preceptor  about  two  years,  when  he  removed  to  Bentonville,  Fayette 
County,  Ind.,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  paying  practice.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  his  medical  knowledge,  he  entered  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1846,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  March,  1848. 

The  faculty  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  day; 
among  them  were  B.  D.  Mussey,  a  superior  surgeon;  H.  T.  Shotwell,  the 
celebrated  anatomist;  Dr.  Harrison,  the  well-known  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine ;  J.  Locke,  a  renowned  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Watt 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  these  men,  who  were  impressed  by  his  industry  and 
eagerness  for  knowledge.  The  privileges  they  granted  him  were  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent.  To  them  he  attributed  the  high  order  of  his  medical  attain- 
ments.   At  the  completion  of  his  medical  course,  he  returned  to  Bentonville, 
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Ind.,  ami  practiced  one  year,  when  the  illness  of  his  wife  caused  him  to 
return  to  Ohio,  where  he  began  practice  at  Xenia,  at  which  place  he  remained 
until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Kenton,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  practice 
for  two  years.  About  this  time  his  love  for  and  inclination  to  special  pur- 
suits began  to  develop  as  shown  by  several  investigations  in  which  he  engaged. 
Early  in  1852,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  dentistry  with  Or.  Jonathan 
Taft  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 

His  early  and  superior  medical  training  and  his  attainments  in  chemical 
science  made  the  scientific  part  of  dentistry  very  easy  for  him ;  he  soon  mas- 
tered the  technique,  and  after  a  year  devoted  to  study,  he  became  a  partner 
with  Dr.  Taft,  and  so  continued  for  two  years  at  Xenia.  and  for  four  years 
after  they  removed  to  Cincinnati. 

Having  had  for  his  preceptor  the  noted  chemist  and  philosopher,  Profes- 
sor John  Locke,  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Dr. 
Watt's  ability  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  thorough  chemist  was  so  well  recognized 
that  in  1853  he  prepared  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Chemistry" 
in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

It  is  said  "Dr.  Watt  was  the  first  to  deliver  a  course  on  chemistry  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  dental  student."'  This  is  an  error  for  in  1846,  Dr.  Elijah 
Slack  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  Ohio  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  while  holding  the  chair  as  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

In  1849  Dr.  Philip  H.  Austen  was  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  During  the  time  this  course 
was  being  delivered,  Dr.  Watt  was  a  member  of  the  dental  class,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  February  22, 
1854,  and  was  elected  clean  of  the  faculty  of  this  college  in  1857. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  resumed  practice  with  his  former 
partner,  Dr.  Taft.  His  ability  as  a  teacher  was  such  that  he  was,  in  1855, 
elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  which  chair  he  held  six  years. 

In  1852,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  and  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  and  secretary, 
continuing  in  this  office  until  his  election  as  president  in  1853.  In  1854  the 
Society  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  paper  on  "Dental 
Surgery."  He  was  a  competitor,  and  the  prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
him. 

In  1856,  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Convention,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  largest  dental  organization  in  the  world.    At  this  meet- 
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ing  he  read  a  paper  on  "Topical  Remedies/'  1  which  elicited  much  discussion 
and  was  extensively  published. 

He  occupied  a  number  of  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  profession. 
He  was  vice-president  of  American  Dental  Convention  and  president  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  he  having  been  elected  at  the  meeting  held  July. 
1862,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  on  the  same  day  he  became  a  member — the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  on  record. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society.  He  was  twice  president  of  the 
Mad  River  Dental  Society.  He  discharged  every  official  duty  efficiently  and 
faithfully.  Dr.  Watt  and  Dr.  Taft,  October,  1855,  became  the  owners  and 
editors  of  the  "Dental  Register  of  the  West,"  and  conducted  that  journal  for 
nine  years,  until  Dr.  Watt's  health  began  to  fail  and  he  retired,  leaving  Dr. 
Taft  in  editorial  control.  Dr.  Watt  was  one  of  the  most  easy  and  correct 
writers  of  the  profession.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  dental 
literature,  his  subjects  generally  being  practical  and  pertinent.  Among  his 
contributions  were  the  following: 

"Essays  on  Ammonia,"  "Secondary  Dentin,"  "Anaesthesia.  Exposed 
Pulps,"  "Arsenic  and  its  Compounds,"  "Calcium  and  its  Compounds,"  "Den- 
tal Chemistry  of  the  Mouth,"  "Tests  for  Chloroform,"  "Gold  Alloy,"  "Alve- 
olar Hemorrhage,"  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery," "Dental  Materia  Mediea,"  "Nitrous  Oxid,"  "Salivary  Calculus," 
"Thoughts  on  Dental  Caries,"  "Alloys,  Chlorin,"  "Nitrate  of  Silver,"  and 
"The  Dental  Profession  and  its  Appropriate  Work." 

All  of  these  essays  were  published  in  the  "Dental  Register,"  and  in  1868 
republished  in  book  form  by  Dr.  Watt,  as  "Register  Papers,  a  Collection  of 
Chemical  Essays  in  Reference  to  Dental  Surgery."  In  1867,  he  published  a 
volume,  "Watt's  Chemical  Essays,"  which  contained  the  principal  papers  he 
had  written  on  dental  chemistry;  many  of  these  papers  had  been  published 
in  various  dental  and  medical  journals;  among  these  were  his  masterpieces, 
"Lord  Oxygen"  and  "Lady  Hydrogen/'  that  are  only  comparable  with  Hux- 
ley's essay  on  "A  Piece  of  Chalk"  and  Farraday's  "Chemistry  of  a  Candle." 

Dr.  Watt  also  wrote  extensively  on  his  chemical  theory  of  dental  caries 
which  for  a  generation  was  accepted  as  the  real  theory  of  dental  decay.  He 
was  a  close  student  of  English  literature  and  familiar  with  all  its  classics, 
while  his  remarkable  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  draw  from  these  at 
will  in  writing  or  speaking;  this  added  much  to  his  literary  productions  and 
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to  his  impromptu  efforts,  in  which  he  was  very  fluent  and  impressive  at 
dental  meetings. 

His  literary  models  were  Goldsmith,  the  "Child  of  Nature,''  whose  poetry 
appealed  to  his  heart,  and  Kirk  White,  the  ascetic  advocate  of  Calvinism, 
which  helief  Dr.  Watt  religiously  adhered  to  through  life.  He  was  not  only 
a  great  reader  but  a  keen  and  consistent  thinker  and  ready  debater,  and  was 
about  the  only  man  in  the  dental  profession  who  could,  with  his  keen  satire, 
successfully  combat  and  compete  with  the  arguments  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Atkinson,  whose  vagaries  on  Yolapuk.  Spiritualism,  Swedenborgianism,  etc., 
occupied  and  wasted  much  time  at  the  American  Dental  Association  meetings. 

In  connection  with  Drs.  Hammel  and  Taft,  he  established  a  practice  in 
Cincinnati  in  1855.  This  relationship  continued  for  three  years  when  he 
removed  to  Xenia,  where  he  resumed  his  practice,  established  many  years 
before.  Soon  after  this  time,  he  began  a  series  of  micro-photographs  that 
were  far  in  advance  of  anything  along  that  line  before  accomplished. 

In  1865,  he  and  Dr.  X.  W.  Williams  formed  a  partnership  at  Xenia,  which 
continued  one  year,  when  they  started  a  branch  at  Cincinnati,  which  Dr.  Watt 
took  charge  of.  In  1868,  they  purchased  the  dental  depot  of  J.  C.  Walters 
&  Co.,  which  they  conducted  for  three  years.  Failing  health  compelled  him 
to  dispose  of  his  commercial  interests  and  resign  his  professorship  in  the  col- 
lege and  return  to  Xenia  in  1871,  where  he  had  as  a  partner  Dr.  D.  G. 
French,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Betty,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  he  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Sillito,  who  still  continues  the  practice. 

In  1881,  Dr.  Watt  retired  from  active  practice,  organized  and  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  "Ohio  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  which  lie  continued 
ten  years  until  his  death  in  1893. 

Dr.  Watt  was  of  an  inventive  turn  and  devised  many  new  methods  and 
appliances;  among  them  were  a  hot-air  syringe  for  drying  cavities,  a  double 
hook  elevator  for  extracting  lower  molar  roots,  and  Watt's  metallic  base  metal 
and  flasks  for  dentures.  He  also  claimed  to  lie  the  first  to  adopt  vnlcanizable 
gutta-percha  for  dentures.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Dr.  Watt  invented  crystal 
gold.  This  is  an  error,  he  did  not  invent  the  gold  known  as  Watt's  Crystal 
Gold,1  and  cannot  claim  the  discovery  of  the  welding  properties  of  gold. 
Taft  &  Watts,  of  Xenia,  did  put  a  crystal  gold  on  the  market  about  1853,  but 
it  did  not  take.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  published  a  method  of  making  crystal 
gold  in  1846,  and  published  the  fact  that  it  could  be  made  into  a  filling:  that 
is  the  first  mention  recorded.    A.  J.  Watts  soon  abandoned  his  patented 
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method,  and  adopted  one  by  which  it  was  made  by  electrolysis — a  method 
kept  a  profound  secret  for  many  years,  and  first  published  in  a  microscopical 
journal. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860,  Dr.  Watt  tendered  his  services  to  the  nation,  winch 
were  not  accepted  until  May,  1864,  when  lie  was  made  surgeon  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  effi- 
ciency is  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  sanitary  record  was  unequalled 
by  any  other  Ohio  regiment.  He  was  mustered  out  September,  1864,  owing 
to  being  disabled  by  an  injury  to  the  spine  from  being  crushed  by  a  wagon 
which  resulted  in  locomotor  ataxia.  Upon  his  return  from  the  army  he 
again  entered  practice.  In  1865,  while  attending  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  Chicago,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  This  disease  left  his  lungs 
so  affected  that  he  continued  in  feeble  health  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Xenia,  February  16,  1893,  of  locomotor  ataxia,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years.    His  remains  are  buried  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Watt  was  married  April  17,  1845,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  McConnell,  of 
Xenia,  who  survived  him,  and  died  January  23,  1904.  They  had  no  children 
except  an  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sillito,  who  resides  at  Xenia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  consistent  Christian. 
April  12,  1899,  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery unveiled  a  marble  memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Watt.  Not 
only  for  the  work  he  accomplished  in  the  field  of  science,  but  for  his  upright 
character  and  personal  attainments,  was  he  highly  respected  by  his  profes- 
sional friends  and  fellowtownsmen. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Watt's  adopted  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  A.  W.  Sillito,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Professor  Jonathan  Taft,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and 
Dr.  E.  G.  Betty,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ROBERT  ARTHUR,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


GRADUATE  AT  THE  FIRST  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  DENTAL  COLLEGE  IX  THE 
WORLD.    DEAN  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  AND  OF 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY.     ORGANIZER  AND 
FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MARYLAND. 
AUTHOR,  EXPERT  OPERATOR  AND  THE  FIRST  TO  MAKE  KNOWN 
THE  COHESIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  GOLD. 

Eobert  Arthur,  son  of  William  and  Ann  Shay  Arthur,  was  bom  July  22, 
1819,  at  Calverton,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  His  father  and  two  brothers, 
James  and  Hugh,  came  to  America  and  settled  in  that  neighborhood  about 
1800,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  their  native  land  in  consequence  of  being 
concerned  in  the  Great  Irish  Kebellion  of  1798. 

Dr.  Arthur's  mother  was  an  interesting  woman  of  decided  character,  hav- 
ing pronounced  views  upon  life  and  current  questions  of  the  day.  She  lived 
to  advanced  life,  and  was  on  her  deathbed  at  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  riot 
in  connection  with  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The  United  States  flag 
was  flying  over  her  son  Henry's  home,  in  which  she  was  lying  when  the  mob 
appeared,  demanding  the  removal  of  the  flag.  She  returned  the  message  that 
she  had  lived  under  the  flag  and  meant  to  die  under  it.  It  was  not  disturbed. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  she  was  the  supposed  heroine  of  Whittier's  "Barbara 
Freitchie." 

Eobert  Arthur  obtained  his  education  at  private  schools  near  his  home  in 
Baltimore.  After  leaving  school,  by  diligent  study  and  an  extended  course 
of  reading  he  acquired  a  good  classical  education,  including  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  German.  Thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer.  Through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  T.  S.  Arthur, 
the  well  known  writer,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  prominent  literary 
and  professional  men  of  Baltimore;  among  them  William  D.  Carpenter,  editor 
of  "The  Baltimore  Exchange,"  John  Neal,  Samuel  Woodworth,  author  of 
"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  and  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris.  Through  the  persua- 
sion of  the  latter  he  was  induced  to  begin  the  study  of  dentistry,  and  entered 
the  first  class  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  at  its  organization 
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in  the  fall  of  1840.  Dr.  Arthur  and  the  late  Dr.  R.  Covington  Maekall  con- 
stituted the  first  graduating  class  of  the  college,  and  at  the  first  commence- 
ment, March  9,  1841,  received  the  degree  "Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery."  This 
was  the  first  time  a  distinctive  title  was  conferred  as  a  reward  for  successfully 
completing  a  course  of  study  in  dentistry. 

He  began  practice  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1846  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
and  located  at  36  Sansom  St.  (old  numher),  near  Seventh,  then  a  desirable 
neighborhood.  He  did  not  long  remain.  About  184?  lie  opened  an  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  practiced  with  much  success  seven  years,  the 
last  two  of  which  the  winter  months  were  spent  in  Philadelphia  in  order  that 
he  might  attend  to  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  he  assisted 
to  organize. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  at 
its  second  annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  August,  1841.  He  was  then  cred- 
ited as  practicing  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.  He  was  active  in  organizing  the 
Dental  Association  of  Maryland  and  was  elected  its  first  President  in  1866. 

He  translated  from  the  French,  Blandin's  "Anatomy  of  the  Dental  Sys- 
tem," and  this  translation  was  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  184."),  as  part  of  the  American  Library  of  Dental  Science.  He  was 
present  and  took  part  in  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental 
Surgeons  at  Philadelphia,  December  15,  1845,  and  served  as  its  first  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  also  on  its  -committee  to  examine  candidates  for 
membership. 

That  society  (which  still  exists  active  and  energetic)  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  dental  college  in  Philadelphia,  intended  to  be  a 
counterpart  of  that  in  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Arthur  was  one  of  those  selected  to 
be  a  member  of  its  faculty.  Vexatious  delays,  owing  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
charter,  interfered  seriously  with  their  plans,  so  that  it  was  not  until  185?, 
and  then  under  adverse  circumstances,  that  the  college  was  finallv  organized. 
All  effort  made  by  the  members  of  the  profession  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  for  a  dental  school  were  negatived  by  adverse  political 
influence,  when,  much  to  the  surprise  of  those  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
quietly,  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  political  leader  who  let  them  know  it  wa? 
for  sale.  Finding  that  there  was  no  other  resource,  after  much  negotiation,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  lie  should  name  the  Board  of  Corporators,  and  leave 
the  dentists  free  to  name  the  faculty.  Under  this  agreement  the  college  was 
organized,  and  began  its  first  session  the  first  Monday  in  November,  185?.  Dr. 
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Arthur  taking  the  chair  of  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery.  It  was  not  long 
before  trouble  began.  The  Corporators  attempted  to  coerce  the  faculty  into 
granting  degrees  to  incompetent  men.  This  they  resolutely  refused  to  do.  As 
the  close  of  the  fourth  session  approached,  the  faculty  having  through  the  kind 
offices  of  a  friend  obtained  a  charter  for  a  new  college,  resolved  to  end  the 
controversy  by  resigning  in  a  body  at  the  close  of  the  session.  They  then  im- 
mediately organized  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Dr.  Arthur 
served  as  Dean  the  last  year  of  the  old  college,  and  the  first  year  of  the  new 
one.  At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  held  March  24,  1857,  a  change  was  proposed 
in  the  chair  which  Dr.  Arthur  held,  to  which  he  objected.  Being  overruled, 
he  resigned,  and  thus  terminated  his  connection  with  the  college. 

Dr.  Arthur  was  never  fully  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  retiring  from 
the  college,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Louis  Jack,  of  Philadelphia,  was  Dr.  Arthur's  closest  professional 
friend  and  his  student  at  the  college,  1854.  He  writes  of  him:  "During  his 
Deanship  he  carried  on  a  bitter  struggle  with  one  of  his  confreres  on  the 
faculty,  whose  views  were  retroactive,  but  he  carried  with  him  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  While  Dr.  Arthur  was  an  energetic  and  entertaining  con- 
versationalist, he  had  not  much  force  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker  on 
formal  subjects,  but  with  his  pen  he  always  was  clear  and  convincing  and 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  his  hearers  and  readers.  His  lectures 
were  always  elaborately  prepared  and  lost  nothing  in  force  by  being  read,  and 
were  more  instructive  than  most  extemporaneous  addresses.  This  was  due 
to  his  earnestness,  combined  with  clear  logical  arrangement  of  his  treatise, 
clothed  in  excellent  language  and  simple  terms. 

"His  later  years  were  somewhat  embittered  by  the  opposition  excited  by 
the  system  of  treatment  he  advocated  in  his  book,  'The  Treatment  and  Pre- 
vention of  Decay  of  the  Teeth.'  This  condition  was  enhanced  by  his  sensi- 
(ive  nature. 

"I  have  never  publicly  related  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  observe 
the  cohesive  effect  of  heating  gold  foil.  It  occurred  when  I  was  perfoiming 
some  experiments  for  him  as  to  the  relative  density  of  'sponge  gold'  filling- 
and  of  fillings  made  of  foil.  The  book  of  foil  he  gave  me  for  the  purpose 
had  become  hard  and  unmanageable  by  repeated  handling.  He  was  beside 
me  overlooking  the  packing  and  observing  the  difficulty,  suggested  heating 
the  foil  to  soften  it.  To  our  surprise  it  anchored  like  'sponge  gold.'  Going 
to  his  office,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  fill  cavities  with  annealed  gold,  and 
from  that  moment  threw  aside  crystal  gold  and  ever  after  continued  to  em- 
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plov  gold  cohesively.  His  observations  on  cohesive  gold  were  soon  adopted 
by  the  profession  and  put  into  practice." 

Dr.  James  Truman  of  Philadelphia,  student  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Arthur, 
says  of  him:  "My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Arthur  was  confined  to  my  inter- 
course with  him  as  professor  and  student.  This,  however,  was  to  me  an 
inspiration  that  the  years  have  failed  to  obliterate.  Dr.  Arthur  was  a  scholar 
far  above  the  average  of  those  who  claim  that  distinction.  His  lectures,  al- 
though written  out,  were  to  me  mines  of  information  at  the  time.  I  have 
never  ceased  to  regard  him  as  head  and  shoulders  above  the  dentists  of  that 
period,  and  these  included  many  brilliant  men." 

Dr.  Arthur's  contributions  to  dental  literature  published  in  book  form 
were:  "Translations  of  Blandin's  Anatomy  of  the  Dental  System,"  Baltimore, 
J 8h"i.  "A  popular  treatise  on  Hie  diseases  of  the  teeth,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  structure  and  modes  of  treatment,  together  with  the  usual 
mode  of  inserting  artificial  teeth,"  New  York,  18-45-6.  '"Treatment  of  Dental 
Caries,  Complicated  with  Disorders  of  the  Dental  Pulp,"  Philadelphia,  1858. 
This  was  one  of  his  best  articles.  In  it  he  maintained  and  defended  the  posi- 
tion that  dental  caries  were  not  self-propagative,  and  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  was  allowable  to  permit  a  portion  of  carious  tissue  to  remain 
in  the  cavity.  "Argument  Against  Professional  Patents,"  Baltimore,  1853. 
"Some  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Decay  of  the 
Teeth,"  Baltimore,  1866  and  1867.  "Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Decay 
of  the  Teeth,  a  Practical  and  Popular  Treatise,"  Philadelphia,  18?  1,  which 
he  considered  his  best  work  and  which  advocated  his  system  of  separating 
teeth  for  prophylactic  purposes.  This  system  was  known  as  "Arthurizing" 
and  consisted  of  separating  by  means  of  filing  the  teeth  on  the  proximating 
surfaces. 

He  advocated  and  practiced  this  method  until  his  death,  and  so  strong 
were  his  convictions  regarding  its  value  that  he  pursued  it  unswervingly,  not- 
withstanding its  effect  upon  his  pecuniary  interests,  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dices excited  against  him  by  those  opposed  to  the  system. 

During  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  he  wrote  his  "Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
Adhesive  Foil,"  1857,  in  which  he  presented  the  profession  with  the  principle 
of  using  and  welding  annealed  gold  by  serrated  pointed  instruments,  which 
was  one  of  the  real  improvements  in  the  mode  of  operating. 

He  also  contributed  the  following  essays :  "A  description  of  a  mode  of  fill- 
ing teeth  with  No.  30  foil,  with  fine  needle  points ;"  with  these  he  made 
beautiful  and  solid  fillings.   The  method  was  very  tedious,  and  he  soon  aban- 
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doned  it  and  adopted  Sponge  Gold.  Other  subjects  he  wrote  on  were:  "A 
New  Method  of  Using  Gold  Foil;"  "Filling  Teeth;"  "Sponge  Gold;"  "An 
Address  on  Dental  Literature;"  "Separation  of  Teeth;"  "An  Address  on 
Dental  Education;"  "Treatment  of  the  Dental  Pulp;"  "Dental  Caries,  Its 
Nature  and  Treatment." 

Before  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  "Treatise  on  Dental 
Surgery,"  which,  owing  to  ill-health  and  pressure  of  other  work,  was  never 
completed.  It  is  a  question  whether  his  peculiar  method  of  forming  inter- 
promixal  separations  was  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  bitterly  opposed 
him,  or,  indeed,  by  many  who  followed  for  a  time  his  teaching.  He  had  in 
mind  the  idea  of  not  only  making  a  separation  between  the  teeth,  but  of  so 
shaping  this  separation  as  to  first,  expose  as  little  as  possible  the  interproxi- 
mal gum  tissue;  second,  that  it  should  not  be  liable  to  close,  as  was  the  case 
with  filed  separations  which  had  been  for  good  reasons  long  discarded  :  third, 
that  they  might  be  kept  clean  by  the  constant  passing  of  food  over  them,  and 
would  not  favor  the  food  packing  between  the  teeth.  To  this  end  they  were 
made  like  a  double  Y,  that  is  they  were  V-shaped  perpendicularly  and  also 
horizontally.  The  surfaces  were  made  perfect  planes,  and  exquisitely  pol- 
ished, and  in  favorable  cases  proved  "self-cleansing"  and  tooth  saving.  A 
great  deal  of  "Arthurizing,"  so  called,  was  mere  "tooth  hacking"  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  work  of  the  great  master  who  suggested  it. 

In  recognition  of  his  writings  and  other  professional  work  he  was  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain  of 
which  John  Tomes,  F.  R.  S.,  was  President.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Maryland  College  of  Medicine  of 
Baltimore. 

Dr.  Arthur  was  married  at  Philadelphia  in  1847  to  Miss  Mary  Hemple. 
To  them  were  born  seven  children,  six  of  whom  and  his  widow,  now  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  are  living.  Dr.  Arthur's  resemblance  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  a 
cousin  of  his  mother,  was  remarkable;  in  person  he  was  nearly  six  feet  tall, 
and  of  light  complexion.  He  became  prematurely  gray,  having  quite  white 
hair  at  35  years. 

He  died  June  22,  1880,  at  Baltimore,  of  embolism,  which  occluded  the 
main  arteries  of  his  right  leg,  gangrene  resulting.  He  was  buried  in  Green- 
mount  cemetery,  Baltimore.  His  most  distinguished  characteristics  were  his 
strict  integrity  and  conscientiousness.  He  was  of  gentle  demeanor  and  of  a 
letiring  disposition,  hut  had  courage  and  boldness  when  aroused  by  any 
wrong,  or  when  a  principle  at  stake  required  defense. 
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He  greatly  influenced  dental  literature,  and  his  teachings  largely  modified 
the  practice  of  dentistry.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first 
class  in  the  world's  history  to  receive  the  Dental  Doctorate  degree,  as  a  bold 
and  fearless  writer,  and  as  an  expert  operator,  while  the  introduction  of  cohe- 
sive gold  foil  will  remain  his  enduring  monument  in  dentistry. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from: 

American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  Vol.  2,  Sept.,  1841,  page  134. 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  "Vol.  14,  Third  Series,  Page  214. 

Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  22,  p.  437—1880. 

British  Dental  Journal,  Vol.  23,  p.  957,  and 

Mr.  Eobert  Arthur,  New  York,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


RICHARD  COVINGTON  MACKALL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  FIRST  GRADUATION   CLASS.  BALTIMORE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL 

SURGERY. 

The  death  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Mackall  occurred  at  Elkton,  Md.,  February  16. 
1902,  and  closed  the  career  of  the  first  graduated  dentist  to  practice  in  St. 
Louis. 

Dr.  Mackall  was  born  at  Wilna,  Md.,  January  14,  1822  ;  after  taking  an 
academic  course  at  New  London  and  Bel  Air,  he  entered  the  first  class  ol 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  graduated  from  that  institution 
at  the  age  of  18  years,  in  1840,  in  company  with  Dr.  Robert  Arthur,  who  was 
his  only  classmate. 

October  10,  1841,  Dr.  Mackall  arrived  in  St.  Louis  and  announced  in  au 
advertisement  he  was  "a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery." 
The  doctor  did  not  meet  with  the  success  he  anticipated  and  in  1845  returned 
to  his  native  State,  and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, in  1857. 

In  a  letter  received  a  few  months  before  Dr.  Mackall's  dea+h  he  wrote  me: 
"In  my  time,  in  St.  Louis  (1841-5)  there  were  only  a  few  dentists;  Dr.  Hale's 
office  was  on  Fourth  St.,  near  A7ine,'  lie  had  the  best  practice  and  was  an 
excellent  operator  and  a  clever  man ;  Dr.  B.  B.  Brown  was  at  Chestnut  St., 
near  Third  ;  Dr.  Forbes,  on  Second  between  Chestnut  and  Vine  ;  Dr.  Clark, 
on  Market,  and  Dr.  McKellops,  a  very  clever  man,  on  Third  St.  near  Vine. 
In  1845,  Olive  St.  hardly  extended  beyond  Seventh  St.  Our  cricket  grounds 
were  on  the  Commons  just  at  the  Western  end  of  it,  the  Planter's  Hotel  was 
the  great  hotel,  and  Barnum's  City  Hotel  was  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Vine  St." 

After  Dr.  Mackall's  graduation  in  medicine  he  practiced  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  practicing  medicine  in  Fairfax  Co..  Vir- 
ginia. Being  a  strong  Southern  sympathizer,  his  property  was  confiscated 
by  the  Union  troops;  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  paroled  and  re- 
turned to  his  birth-place. 

He  entered  public  life,  and  became  owner  and  editor  of  the  "Cecil  Demo- 
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crat."  He  possessed  marked  literary  ability,  and  was  well  known  as  a  writer 
for  magazines  and  newspapers.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Cecil 
Country  school  commissioners;  and  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  legislature 
in  1888.    He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Mackall  was  a  younger  brother  of  Gen.  George  W.  W.  Mackall  of  the 


• 

Confederate  Army,  and  of  Henry  S.  Mackall,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar.  He  is  survived  by  one  son — W.  Hollingeworth  Mackall — a 
prominent  business  man  of  Elkton,  Maryland. 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Mackall  ended  a  life  well  spent.  He  was  respected 
for  his  intellect,  his  courage  and  his  sterling  character  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  He  was  present  at  the  birth  of  dental  collegiate  education :  and 
lived  to  see  wonderful  changes  for  the  profession's  betterment. 


EDWIN  JAMES  DUNNING,  D.  D.  S. 


PIONEER    DENTIST,    LOVER    OF    ART    AND    NATURE    AND    SHAKESPEAREAN  DE- 
LINEATOR. 

Dr.  Chas.  Charming-  Allen  of  Kansas  City  has  very  aptly  said,  "X<>  man 
has  completely  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  himself  and  society  who  has  not  cast 
his  mental  vision  farther  than  the  bounds  of  any  one  vocation.  A  specialty  is 
useful  and  necessary,  but  should  be  used  as  a  tool,  and  no  man  would  use  one 
tool  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  A  man  should  know  the  generalities  of 
many  things.  The  Mack  of  all  trades,'  when  he  rises  in  dignity  above  the 
potterer,  is  worthy  of  great  respect,  and  is  the  best  man  of  all  to  erect  a  useful 
and  successful  specialty.  Such  a  man  can  successfully  counteract  the  narrow- 
ing and  belittling  effect  of  too  close  application  to  a  single  branch  of  knowl- 
edge." 

"Many  of  our  pioneers  have  contributed  to  literature,  art,  and  the  collateral 
sciences,  and  by  their  versatility  and  talent  have  enlarged  the  other  things 
they  attempted;  this  has  caused  their  names  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  great 
dentists,  but  also  being  equally  great  in  the  things  they  attempted  as  recrea- 
tions or  amusements." 

Few  characters  amongst  the  many  who  have  so  materially  contributed 
to  raise  the  standard  of  our  calling,  have  been  more  versatile  than  Edwin 
James  Dunning,  who  was  born  in  Camillus,  Xew  York,  July  19,  1821.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Uriah  H.  Dunning,  a  country  physician,  who  also  practiced 
dentistry,  and  Emily  James,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Edwin  James,  a  physician  and 
botanist. 

Young  Dunning's  early  education  was  obtained  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Sen- 
eca Falls,  and  Ithaca,  where  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  a  little 
preliminary  tutoring  in  his  father's  office,  he  began  to  fill  the  teeth  of  his 
pupils  when  he  taught  a  winter  term  of  a  district  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  desiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  dental 
science,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Amos  Westcott,  then  a  prominent  dentist 
of  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1844.  He  went  to  Xew  York 
City  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  entered  as  an  assistant  the  office 
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of  Dr.  Eleazar  Parmly,  a  popular  and  progressive  practitioner,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  that  city.  This  relation  continued  for  twelve  years, 
until  1856,  when  he  established  an  independent  practice,  his  office  being  at 
11  Waverley  Place.  This  he  maintained  until  failing  eyesight,  in  1874,  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  practice. 

He  did  not  attend  or  graduate  from  a  dental  college.  The  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  upon  him  in  1846.  The  Xew  York  College  of  Dentistry  was  organ- 
ized by  Norman  W.  Kingslev  and  William  H.  Dunning  in  1865,  and  began 
its  first  session  in  1866.  In  this  institution  Dr.  Dunning,  at  a  great  personal 
sacrifice,  accepted  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  the  session 
of  1867-68.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frank  Abbott.  While  he  was  an  earnest 
teacher,  he  was  radical,  and  exacting  in  his  demands  on  his  students,  and  after 
one  year's  efforts  resigned. 

Dr.  Dunning  was  noted  particularly  for  his  ability  as  a  manipulator  of 
the  old  "soft"  (non-cohesive)  gold  foil  upon  the  wedging  principle,  without 
the  use  of  the  rubber  dam.  He  was  noted  for  his  skill  and  thoroughness  of 
finish  in  his  operations,  and  the  year  he  taught  at  the  college,  showed  his  dis- 
tinct characteristics  by  teaching  this  method  against  all  others.  He  was  a 
pronounced  thinker,  often  called  "radical"  by  his  associates,  and  had  pro- 
nounced views  on  prophylaxis  and  other  subjects. 

Dr.  Dunning  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  use  Plaster  of  Paris  as  an 
impression  material  but  it  has  not  -been  definitely  proven  that  he  was  the 
first.  Like  the  discovery  of  the  cohesive  properties  of  gold  and  many  other 
things  in  our  profession,  as  many  men  were  experimenting  in  the  same  line 
at  about  the  same  time,  the  question  of  priority  becomes  in  these  cases  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  definitely  decide.  He  is  also  credited  with  being  one  of  the  first 
to  treat  teeth,  the  pulps  of  which  had  been  devitalized,  demonstrating  that 
such  teeth,  which  had  before  this  time  been  considered,  when  giving  trouble, 
incurable,  could  be  treated  and  rendered  useful.  Drs.  Edward  Maynard,  of 
Washington,  and  W.  H.  Dwindle,  of  New  York  City,  and  John  S.  Clark,  of 
St.  Louis,  also  were  experimenting  along  this  line  about  the  same  period. 

Although  an  early  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Science, 
he  was  not  a  dental  society  man,  and  was  personally  opposed  to  Dr.  William 
H.  Atkinson,  and  would  not  affiliate  with  him. 

He  had  an  established  system  of  fees  for  his  services,  uniformly  charging 
$15.00  per  hour,  both  at  his  New  York  office  and  at  his  country  place  at 
Lenox,  Massachusetts,  where  the  attendants  at  a  large  fashionable  school 
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were  his  devoted  clients.  He  tutored  a  number  of  dentists  who  have  been  a 
credit  to  his  interest  in  them.  Among  them  were  Drs.  F.  F.  Durand,  George 
Starr  Hawes,  Samuel  E.  Davis,  Charles  0.  Kimball  and  Dr.  Nash,  all  of 
New  York  City,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Hopkins,  of  Boston. 

Although  Dr.  Dunning's  name  appears  as  co-editor  with  Chapin  A.  Har- 
ris and  Amos  Westcott,  of  the  VII  Volume  of  the  "American  Journal  of 
Dental  Science,"  he  is  not  credited  with  doing  much  professional  writing. 
In  this  journal  he  contributed  two  well  written  articles  one  upon  "Practical 
Dentistry"  and  the  other  upon  "Exposed  Nerves."  His  best  contribution 
was  an  address  upon  "The  Preservation  of  the  Teeth,"  delivered  February  19, 
1860,  to  the  pupils  of  Eaglewood  School;  this  is  a  masterly  address,  filled  with 
frequent  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  other  writers  relative  to 
odontological  ills. 

He  attended  and  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  church.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  and  others  prominent  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination.  He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  religious  and 
philosophical  matters.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Republican.  He  was  a. 
member  of  the  Century  Club  and  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  His 
tastes  and  aspirations  were  for  art,  music,  and  literature ;  all  that  is  best  in 
life  appealed  to  him  and  he  was  well  posted  on  literature,  conversing  well  on 
many  topics.  He  sang  well,  and  was  a  great  devotee  to  art,  being  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  associated  much  with  artists.  He  was  simi- 
lar to  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwindle,  as  far  as  artistic  taste  is  concerned. 

As  a  youth,  he  inherited  a  delicate  constitution  but  by  systematic  training 
developed  himself  until  he  attained  a  splendid  and  lasting  bodily  health.  He 
had  a  great  fondness  for  nature  and  eagerly  turned  to  it  on  all  occasions. 
Walking  great  distances,  riding  and  driving  greatly  refreshed  his  health  and 
strength.  His  vacations  were  passed  in  the  Adirondacks,  at  the  celebrated 
"Stillman  Camp,"  with  Lowell,  Emerson,  Agassiz  and  other  celebrities  who 
were  his  close  friends.  Durand,  the  artist,  was  another  friend  with  whom 
he  rusticated  at  Lake  George.  He  also  spent  some  of  his  vacations  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  mountain  climbing,  for  which  he  had  an  especial  fondness. 
During  one  of  these  European  trips  he  went  to  London  where  he  was  shown 
marked  attention  by  the  leaders  in  the  profession. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  on  the  field  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  as 
an  assistant  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  where  he  did  effective  service  for 
the  wounded.  He  also  served  as  a  special  policeman  during  the  New  York 
riots  in  1863. 
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Dr.  Charles  Otis  Kimball,  a  student  of  Dr.  Dunning,  says  of  him:  "He 
was  a  most  attractive  man.  in  person  tall,  strong  and  vigorous,  with  a  full, 
low-pitched,  well-modulated  voice,  with  a  bright  eve  and  a  winning  smile, 
careful  and  exact  in  speech,  polite  and  courteous  in  manner,  though  he  could 
hp  on  provocation  abrupt  to  sternness.  Thorough,  painstaking,  and  quick  in 
his  work,  unsparing  of  himself  (and  his  patients  where  necessary),  but  always 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  others,  his  constant  aim  was  to  excel  in  work, 
not  for  his  personal  gratification  hut  for  the  good  of  others,  believing  that 
he  was  working  out  his  Christian  life  in  ins  daily  work  at  the  chair.  As  his 
practice  grew  and  his  fees  increased,  each  increase  meant  not  so  much  more 
added  to  his  income  as  so  much  more  time  and  care  given  to  each  operation." 

His  death,  caused  by  nephritis,  occurred  March  17,  1901,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Newton  Cemeterv.  He  was 
married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Lucy  Sage,  whom  he  married 
in  1842,  a  sister  of  Henry  W.  Sage,  well  known  in  connection  with  libera! 
endowments  to  Cornell  University.  He  had  six  children  by  his  first  wife, 
two  sons  who  are  now  living.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Esther  Hazard  whom 
he  married  in  1869.  His  third  wife  (and  widow),  Mrs.  Christine  (Boughton) 
Dunning,  whom  he  married  in  1881,  now  resides  in  Pittsford,  New  York. 

In  1872  he  went  to  California,  remaining  until  the  spring  of  1874  when 
inflammation  of  one  of  his  eyes,  caused  by  too  constant  work  at  the  chair, 
brought  on  a  partial  blindness  and  compelled  his  retirement  from  practice, 
May,  1874.  He  spent  the  next  three  years  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and  then 
again  went  to  California,  becoming  totally  blind  in  the  fall  of  1877.  In  Cal- 
ifornia he  resided  until  1880,  when  he  returned  East  and  lived  at  Newton 
Centre,  and  Elmira,  New  York,  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
died  in  his  eightieth  year. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-three,  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness  and  prosperity, 
came  "the  withering  touch  upon  his  eyes,"  and  he  gave  up  his  profession  and 
walked  the  balance  of  his  life  in  darkness.  Many  times  it  takes  some  great 
calamity  or  sorrow  to  awaken  and  to  develop  the  dormant  talents  in  mankind. 

the  thrush  sings  more  sweetly  when  blinded  so  Dr.  Dunning*  talents, 
that,  possibly  for  the  lack  of  time  or  inclination,  were  not  given  full  sway  and 
did  not  respond  to  their  full  possibilities  until  the  calamity  came  upon  him. 
When  blindness  came  the  poetic  chords  of  his  nature,  so  highly  attuned,  re- 
sponded to  his  environment  and  he  left  us  as  a  monument  to  his  zeal  "The 
Genesis  of  Shakespeare's  Art.  A  Study  of  his  Sonnets  and  Poems"  a  book 
of  336  pages,  published  by  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston,  1897),  a  most  impor- 
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tant  library  reference  book,  while  it  lias  not  been  widely  circulated  and  lias 
had  but  little  popular  sale,  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  Shakespearean  students 
as  being  a  most  complete  delineation  of  the  labors  of  that  "Matchless  Bard 
of  Avon."  This  is  a  study  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  In  the  light  of  Dr. 
Dunning's  theory  that  the  Sonnets  were  allegorical  of  "youth"  the  imper- 
sonation of  which  was  Shakespeare's  ideal. 

A  close  friend  of  Dr.  Dunning  says  of  him : 

"As  we  walked  up  and  down  the  beach  at  Santa  Barbara  he  talked  not  of 
the  life  that  was  behind  him,  but  of  the  life  that  was  before  him.  He  was 
one  that  put  on  the  armor,  not  as  one  that  was  putting  it  off  ;  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  life ;  the  life  of  action  had  passed,  the  life  of  meditation  had  begun ; 
with  eager  enthusiasm  he  talked  of  the  great  poets  who  were  to  be  his  com- 
panions." They  had  been  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  his  hours  of  rest, 
now  they  were  to  be  his  friends  and  teachers.  With  cheerful  courage  he  turned 
his  face  towards  the  life  of  the  mind,  saying,  "Now  that  I  can  never  read 
Browning's  'Saul'  again,  I  will  commit  it  to  memory."  Day  by  day  he  com- 
mitted to  memory  poems  of  the  great  English  authors,  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Shelley,  till  he  had  over  sixty  poems  stored  away  in  his  mind 
ready  for  a  moment's  use. 

Then  he  began  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  memorizing  them  until 
he  had  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-four  at  his  tongue's  end,  studying 
also  his  other  poems,  memorizing  some,  reading  and  re-reading  each  play 
from  one  to  six  times,  and  then  meditating  upon  them  "during  his  waking 
hours  by  day  and  by  night  through  many  years,"  until  their  meaning  came 
clearly  to  him  as  a  revelation  of  the  great  poet's  deepest  inner  experiences  in 
his  poetic  life  and  he  thought  with  such  a  spiritual  exaltation  that  his  own 
blindness  seemed  almost  a  providential  boon.  Tims  "for  more  than  twenty 
years  Dr.  Dunning  exhibited  to  all  who  knew  him  the  power  of  the  spirit  to 
triumph  over  bodily  infirmities;  his  years  of  blindness  were  years  of  intel- 
lectual growth." 

The  results  of  this  profound  study  this  daily  living  with  the  poet,  were 
published  in  1897,  when  he  was  seventy-six  years  old,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Genesis  of  Shakespeare's  Art." 

These  years  of  darkness  were  not  years  of  gloom;  they  were  years,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  growing  intellectual  life.  They  were  filled  with  intense  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  with  prevailing  cheerfulness  and  serene  Christian 
faith  that  made  them,  as  he  often  said,  his  best  years. 

And  the  golden  thread  running  through  all,  through  the  shadow  and  the 
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sunshine,  the  bright  days  and  the  dark,  weaving  both  into  a  beautiful  life 
making  its  study  worth  our  while,  was  the  steadfast  purpose  to  regard  every 
power  and  ability  as  a  divine  trust  to  be  used  to  the  full  in  the  service  of  man. 

"Then  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divide  in  selling  hours  of  dross, 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men; 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then." 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Mrs.  Chris- 
tine B.  Dunning,  Pittsford,  New  York,  widow  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dr.  Wm 
B.  Dunning,  grandson,  New  York  City,  Dr.  F.  F.  Durand,  New  York  City,  Dr  G 
Alden  Mills,  New  York  City,  and  "A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Edwin  James  Dunning  " 
by  Charles  Otis  Kimball,  M.  D.,  New  York  City.  Eead  before  the  New  York  In- 
stitute of  Stomatology,  June  4,  1901. 


EDWARD  MAYNARD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


A  BORN  MECHANIC,  AN  EXQUISITE  OPERATOR,  AND  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  MAY- 
NARD RIFLE. 

Edward  Maynard,  the  son  of  Moses  and  Chloe  Butler  Maynard,  was  born 
in  Madison,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1813.  Moses  Maynard  was  a  farmer  and  sheriff 
of  Madison  County,  also  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  York, 
and  a  major  in  the  New  York  State  militia — War  of  1812;  his  commission 
as  major  is  now  in  the  Military  Museum  at  West  Point. 

Young  Edward  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  village,  and 
early  evinced  a  desire  to  enter  the  army.  He  received  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion at  Hamilton  Academy,  and  was  appointed  cadet  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  friend  of  his  father's,  entering  that 
institution  in  1831.  Being  of  delicate  health,  and  finding  the  drill  duty  too 
exacting,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  same  year.  This  he  did,  and  began 
the  study  of  civil  engineering,  law,  drawing,  architecture,  and  anatomy,  all 
of  which  did  much  to  educate  his  hands  and  brain  for  dentistry,  which  he 
adopted  as  a  profession  in  1835. 

He  entered  upon  all  his  tasks  with  much  earnestness,  and  was  never  satis- 
fied witli  half-way  work.  For  a  short  time  only,  in  1835,  he  was  associated 
with  a  dentist  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  All  the  instruments  he  used  when  he  com- 
menced practice  were  made  by  himself,  forging  his  work  in  a  blacksmith-shop 
in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  He  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  make  all  of  his  own 
instruments,  and  concluded  that  a  dentist  should  be  able  to  do  this,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  rougher  work  in  forging  forceps. 

He  was,  however,  a  born  mechanic.  In  his  early  days  of  practice,  the 
manufacture  of  dental  instruments  was  not  as  well  systematized  as  it  later 
became,  and  on  this  account  there  was  far  more  diversity  in  the  forms  used, 
each  practitioner  selecting  or  inventing  those  especially  suited  to  his  personal 
needs. 

Dr.  Maynard  was  as  skillful  in  welding  iron  and  steel  as  in  welding  gold, 
and  was  perfectly  at  home  in  the  blacksmith-shop.  The  instruments  he 
made  were  well  designated  and  artisticaly  finished.    Many  of  these  are  now  in 
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the  possession  of  his  son.  Dr.  John  D.  MaynarcL,  of  New  York  City,  and  are 
truly  works  of  art. 

He  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1836,  and  continued  to  practice  there, 
except  during  short  intervals,  when  absent  abroad,  up  to  March  1890.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  his 
inventions  in  instruments  and  modes  of  using  them  were  numerous.  He  was 
an  expert  in  wood-engraving,  and  many  specimens  of  his  work  are  still  in 
existence.  In  wood-carving,  also,  he  showed  much  ability.  Some  of  his  ear- 
lier efforts  in  modelling  clay  were  wonderfully  executed.  In  drawing  and 
coloring  he  was  particularly  happy ;  no  architectural  drawings  could  exceed 
his  in  correctness  of  detail  and  finish;  they  ranked  with  the  best  efforts  of 
the  most  accomplished  experts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sketch  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  ('.,  where  he  spent  many  evenings  sketching  from  the  nude. 
He  was  also  a  surveyor. 

By  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  continued  research,  he  discovered 
the  great  diversity  in  the  situation,  form,  and  capacity  of  the  maxillary  antra, 
which  facts  he  made  known  in  1846  to  the  faculty  of  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  who  officially  acknowledged  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
coveries. From  that  time  they  have  been  regarded  as  of  great  significance  and 
value  in  the  treatment  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

He  also  was  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  dental  fibrils,  based 
upon  his  discovery  that  sensitive  dentin  could  be  cut  with  less  pain  in  certain 
directions  than  in  opposite  ones.  This  subject  was  discussed  and  reported 
in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  before  any 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  such  fibrils  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

He  invented  the  Maynard  improved  drill  for  preparing  cavities,  which 
was  the  best  of  its  time.  He  early  advocated  and  practiced  the  use  of  enamel 
anterior  fillings  by  a  method  described  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Yolck,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  July,  1857,  p.  322.  He  also 
practically  evolved  and  perfected  a  system  of  non-cohesive  gold  filling.  He 
possessed  wonderful  manipulative  ability,  not  only  in  filling  teeth  but  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  instruments.  He  was  also  of  the  early  experimenters  with 
arsenic  as  a  pulp  devitalizing  agent,  and  among  the  first  to  advocate  applying 
it  neatly  and  in  small  quantities,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

In  1838  he  advocated  removing  the  tooth-pulp  and  filling  with  gold  foil 
the  pulp-canals  and  cavity  in  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth ;  this  operation, 
through  his  exquisite  dexterity,  he  was  very  successful  in  accomplishing.  He 
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is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  invent  and  use  barbed  broaches  for  pulp  extir- 
pation and  for  enlarging  the  pulp-canal.  His  original  broaches  were  of  un- 
tempered  steel,  a  watch-spring  filed  down  to  the  fineness  of  a  horse-hair 
barbed  on  one  side,  which  he  used  much  as  a  Donaldson  broach  is  now  used' 
I  his  operation  he  performed  in  Europe  in  1845,  at  St.  Petersburg  where 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Arndt,  the  emperor's  physician,  who  had  witnessed 
the  operation,  and  was  charmed  by  his  skill,  Dr.  Maynard  was  employed  in 
the  Imperial  family  as  court  dentist. 

Nicholas,  the  emperor,  offered  to  create  the  title  of  "Actual  Dentist  to  Hi. 
Imperial  Majesty"  with  the  rank  of  major  for  him  if  he  would  remain  in 
Russia  ten  years  and  practice  and  teach  his  methods  of  practice,  Dr  May- 
nard to  be  attached  to  the  court  with  a  salary  or  to  have  a  private  practice 
as  he  should  elect.  This  offer  Dr.  Maynard  refused.  Accompanying  the 
handsome  sum  paid  him  for  his  services  was  a  magnificent  diamond  ring, 
sent  as  a  token  of  the  emperor's  appreciation. 

Not  satisfied  to  be  away  from  his  native  land,  in  1845  he  returned  to 
America  and  resumed  practice  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  operative  work.  His  clientele  was  confined  chiefly  to 
official  circles  and  the  wealthier  classes.  He  had  several  Presidents  for  his 
patients,  besides  Cabinet  officers,  Senators,  Representatives,  army  and  navy 
officers,  and  foreign  ministers. 

In  1856  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dentistry  in  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  he  continued  to  fill  until  1860. 
Later,  in  1887-89,  he  held  the  same  chair  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  University  at  Washington.  In  connection  with  this 
chair  he  also  gave  practical  instruction  in  dental  technics.  In  consideration 
of  his  contributions  to  art  and  science,  he  was  awarded  the  most  distinguished 
honors  and  recognition  throughout  the  civilized  world,  besides  being  the  re- 
cipient of  medals,  decorations,  diamonds,  and  other  valuable  gifts. 

He  received  the  following  honorary  degrees :  that  of  A.  M.  from  Columbia 
College,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  that  of  M.  D.  from  the  Western  Medical  College 
in  1810,  and  that  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
in  1841.  Dr.  Maynard  was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  and  became  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Dental  Science  in  1867,  and  of  the  European  Society  of  American  Dentists 
in  1878.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  section  on  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress of  1887,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  societies  and  of  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity. 
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He  also  received  many  diplomas  of  merit  from  distinguished  seats  of 
learning  at  home  and  abroad  and  from  foreign  governments  and  crowned 
heads.  From  1843  to  1850  he  succeeded  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinelle  as  associate 
editor,  in  connection  with  Drs.  Chapin  A.  Harris  and  Solyman  Brown,  of 
the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science."  Dr.  Maynard  contributed  the 
following  essays  to  our  literature,  viz.,  "Irregularity  of  the  Teeth;"  "Pulp 
Canal;  Eoot  Filling;"  "Vascularity  of  Tooth-Bone,"  and  "Some  Methods  of 
Filling  Fangs." 

By  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Dr.  Maynard  attended  the  exam- 
ination of  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  at  "West  Point  in  June,  1863, 
and  was  there  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  corps  of  dental  surgeons 
to  be  attached  to  the  army  and  navy  for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men.   This  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  War  Department. 

His  opinions  and  knowledge  were  so  appreciated  by  the  Government  that 
he  was  employed  to  make  the  first  experiments,  in  conjunction  with  the 
authorities  in  Belgium,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  Damascus  steel. 

In  1815  (March  3)  Dr.  Maynard  patented  a  system  of  priming  for  fire- 
arms to  take  the  place  of  the  percussion  cap.  Coiled  and  protected  in  a  recess 
of  the  lock  was  a  water-proof,  incombustible,  tape-like  paper  strip,  having 
on  one  side  fifty  lozenge-like  elevations  at  equal  distances  apart. 

Each  elevation  contained  a  charge  of  fulminate.  When  the  hammer  was 
cocked,  one  charge  was  automatically  projected  over  the  nipple.  When  the 
hammer  descended  it  cut  off  and  fired  the  charge.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bought  the  right  to  use  this  invention,  and  after  many  years  of 
delay  applied  it  to  about  thirty  thousand  rifles  and  muskets.  It  was  honored 
abroad  also,  the  King  of  Belgium  complimenting  the  inventor  in  person  as 
the  "author  of  such  a  beautiful  invention,"  and  offering  to  apply  it  on  trial 
to  the  muskets  of  a  regiment  of  his  soldiers  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  made  him 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Great  Medal  of  Merit — an  honor  rarely  given  to  a 
foreigner. 

In  1851  (May  27)  and  1859  (December  6,  second  patent)  he  patented  a 
breech-loading  rifle  known  now  throughout  and  beyond  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion as  the  Maynard  rifle.  His  later  improvements  on  the  mechanism  of  this 
arm  (those  patented  in  1859)  adapted  the  arm  to  the  use  of  his  invention  in 
metallic  ammunition  (patented  1856,  June  17),  in  which  a  truncated,  cylin- 
dro-conoidal  projectile  is  tightly  set  in  a  cylindrical  metallic  cartridge,  having 
and  holding  firmly  the  axis  of  the  projectile  in  the  axis  of  the  cartridge:  thus, 
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in  the  act  of  loading  a  gun,  placing  the  axis  of  the  projectile  precisely  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  hore  of  the  gun,  and  holding  it  in  that  line  until  it,  in 
the  act  of  firing,  has  fully  entered  the  bore.  As  the  use  of  this  kind  of  ammu- 
nition resulted  in  a  very  great  increase  in  precision,  and  on  frontier  trial 
proved  its  ability  to  withstand  all  the  casualties  of  rough  service,  it  eventu 
ally  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  all  American 
manufacturers  of  breech-loading  arms,  and  is  now  in  use  by  nearly  all  nations 
for  their  military  rifles  and  by  nearly  all  riflemen  in  all  countries. 

In  1860  (October  30)  he  patented  a  method  of  converting  muzzle-loading 
arms  into  breech-loaders.  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  two  master 
armorers,  Allin,  of  Springfield  Armory,  and  Ball,  of  Harper's  Ferry  Armory, 
to  examine  and  report  at  Washington  upon  this  invention.  They  made  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  converting  muskets  and  making  new  ones  on 
this  system,  and  reported  that  they  bad  tried  it  and  found  it  safe,  strong,  and 
durable.  The  principal  claim  in  this  patent  is  on  a  device,  then  first  applied, 
of  relieving  the  hinge  of  the  recoil-block  from  strain  by  compelling  all  the 
rearward  pressure  to  come  against  the  Breech-pin  or  other  solid  rear  end  of 
the  barrel.  Under  various  modifications  of  form  and  position,  this  particular 
feature  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  military  arms  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

In  1868  (October  20)  he  patented  the  joining  together  two  rifles  or  shot- 
barrels  by  a  device  that  would  allow  either  barrel  to  expand  or  contract  end- 
wise independently  of  the  other.  This  proved  especially  valuable  in  double 
rifles,  inasmuch  as  by  the  old  method  of  joining  barrels  immovably,  either 
barrel  may  he  so  heated  by  a  single  shot  or  by  having  the  sun  shine  on  it 
while  the  other  is  in  shade  that  it  will  become  measurably  longer  than  the 
one  not  so  heated,  resulting  in  both  barrels  being  made  crooked  and  kept  so 
until  the  heat  is  equalized  by  convection. 

In  1886  (June  8)  he  patented  an  invention  for  indicating  the  number  of 
cartridges  in  the  magazine  of  a  repeating  firearm  at  any  time.  A  disk  of 
metal,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  magazine, 
forms  the  front  end  of  it.  This  disk  has  figures  plainly  marked  on  its  cir- 
cumference from  0  to  the  full  number  the  magazine  can  contain.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  magazine  spring,  which  revolves  in  one  direction  as  cartridges 
are  put  into  the  magazine,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  they  are  pushed 
out. 

The  value  of  the  invention  is  really  appreciated  by  military  officers,  to 
whom  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  they  should  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
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to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  magazine  is  supplied  before  going  into  action, 
and  by  hunters  for  a  similar  reason. 

Many  other  patents  were  granted  to  Dr.  Maynard,  many  of  them  subsid- 
iary, in  firearms  and  ammunition. 

The  Maynard  rifle,  patented  several  years  before  the  Civil  War,  was  the 
first  breech-loader  that  proved  itself  equal  to  the  best  muzzle-loading  rifles. 
His  model  revolutionized  the  arms  of  the  civilized  world.  This  rifle  was 
simple,  safe,  and  efficient. 

All  of  his  models,  his  inventions  in  guns,  his  medals  and  decorations  are 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  in  cases  especially  set 
apart  for  them,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  everything  in  the  line  of  firearms 
from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  invention. 

Dr.  Maynard  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  wedded  in  1837, 
was  Miss  Ellen  Sophia  Doty,  of  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  She  died  at  Cooperstown 
N.  Y.,  October  3,  1863. 

Six  children  of  their  marriage  survive  them.  They  are  George  W.  May- 
nard, an  eminent  artist  of  New  York  City;  John  D.  Maynard,  dentist,  of 
New  York  City ;  Mrs.  James  L.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Hatch,  and  the  Misses 
Marie  and  Virginia  Maynard. 

In  1869  Dr.  Maynard  married  Miss  Nellie  Long,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Edwin  Q.  Laselle,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  the  issue. 

Dr.  Maynard  retired  from  practice  early  in  1890  on  account  of  ill  health. 
His  death  was  caused  by  Bright's  disease,  and  occurred  May  4,  1891,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  buried  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  after  a 
useful  life  of  seventy-eight  years. 

Dr.  Maynard  was  very  aristocratic  and  dignified  in  appearance,  yet  mod- 
est and  retiring  in  his  nature,  with  many  of  the  delicate  qualities  of  woman- 
hood, combined  with  a  pronounced  decision  and  firmness  of  character.  These, 
with  his  poetic  and  genial  nature,  gave  charm  and  grace  to  his  presence. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities  and  acquirements,  of  gentlemanly  and 
courteous  manner,  and  an  interesting  companion  and  conversationalist.  He 
had  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  a  large  and  varied  circle  of  acquaintances 
among  leading  men,  and  was  a  credit  to  his  chosen  calling. 

The  facts  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  ' '  Memorial  Sketch, "  by  H.  W.  S. 
Cleveland,  in  Forest  and  Stream,  reprinted  in  Archives  of  Dentistry,  Vol.  VIII.,  1891, 
pp.  299-303;  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  June,  1891,  p.  493;  International  Den- 
tal Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  June,  1891,  pp.  413-416;  Dr.  Maynard's  son,  Dr.  John  D.  May- 
nard, New  York  City;  Dr.  W.  F.  Harlan,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Howard  H  .Barker, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WALTER  WEBB  ALLPORT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


ARTIST,  MECHANIC,  ADVOCATE  OF  HIGHER  DENTAL  EDUCATION,  THE  SUCCESSFUL 
ORIGINATOR  OF  DENTAL  SOCIETIES,  CO-ORGAXIZER  OF  THE  SECTIOX  OF 
DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
AND  FATHER  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  DENTAL  CONGRESS. 

Walter  Webb  Allport  was  born  at  Lorain,  Jefferson  County,  New  York, 
June  10,  1824.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Eve  Allport.  John  Allport  was 
of  English  descent,  his  father  having  been  sent  to  America  as  a  fkluciate  of 
the  English  Government  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  while  his  wife's  fam- 
ily were  from  Holland.  Sir  James  Allport,  a  cousin  of  W.  W.  Allport,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  railroad  men  of  England,  being  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  Midland  County  Railroad;  another  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allport,  was 
Dean  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  England. 

Young  Allport's  boyhood  was  spent  upon  his  father's  farm  near  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  the  father  met  with  reverses  and  the  lad 
was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Leaving  home  with  only  two  silver  half 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  walked  forty  miles  to  Rodman,  where  he  found 
employment  with  a  farmer.  Here  he  worked  a  few  months  and  then  went 
to  Watertown  where  he  learned  the  tailor's  trade  which  he  followed  for  two 
years  receiving  his  board  and  clothes  for  his  labor.  After  developing  into  a 
competent  journeyman  he  worked  and  attended  school  as  opportunity  offered, 
studying  in  his  spare  moments.  In  this  way  he  obtained  his  education.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  office  of  Professor  Amasa  Trowbridge,  at  Watertown, 
1ST.  Y.,  to  study  medicine,  this  he  followed  two  years,  when  dentistry  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  decided  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  its  practice.  He 
was  a  student  and  partner  for  a  short  time  of  Dr.  Amos  Wescott,  whose  in- 
fluence did  much  to  make  him  the  high-classed  operator  and  mechanic  he 
afterwards  became.  He  moved  from  Watertown  to  Rome,  where  he  was  as- 
sociated in  practice  with  Dr.  Perkins,  and  finally  to  Pulaski,  where  he  practiced 
four  years. 

During  the  winter  of  1852-53  he  attended  the  New  York  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  founded  by  Dr.  Amos  Westcott,  at  Syracuse,  Xew  York, 
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acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  student  and  demonstrator,  and  graduated 
from  that  institution  at  its  first  commencement,  March  1,  1853,  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  This  promising  dental  college  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1855, 
losing  its  apparatus,  museum,  and  records,  and  passed  out  of  existence.  With 
characteristic  ambition,  he  desired  a  broader  field  of  operation.  The  West 
offered  promising  inducements. 

He  returned  home  to  round  up  his  affairs,  and  with  his  family  moved 
to  Chicago,  in  1854.  His  prospects  were  far  from  bright;  he  opened  an 
office  on  Lake  Street,  sharing  his  office  with  a  physician  and  constructed 
for  himself  an  operating  room,  seven  feet  by  eight,  in  one  corner  of  the 
reception  room.  His  operating  case  consisted  of  a  board  nailed  across  the 
corner  and  covered  with  an  old  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  rented  an 
ordinary  barber's  chair;  thus  equipped,  he  began  a  practice  which  continued 
for  thirty-five  years.  The  first  month  of  his  practice  he  earned  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  thirty-nine  dollars  the  second.  The  first  year  he  barely  made  ex- 
penses. His  perseverance  and  skill  commanded  attention,  and  lie  soon  at- 
tained a  lucrative  practice  among  the  best  families  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Allport  was  an  enthusiastic  dental  society  worker;  always  willing  to 
spend  his  time  and  money  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  profession.  In  ap- 
preciation of  his  energy  and  his  ability,  many  honors  were  conferred  upon 
him.  In  1858  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Western  Dental  Society.  In 
1859  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  preliminary  convention  that  organized 
the  American  Dental  Association,  at  Niagara  Falls,  an  association  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  organizing.  In  1886  he  was  again  elected  president  of 
the  American  Dental  Association. 

Dr.  Allport  with  others  in  1883  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Chicago 
Dental  Infirmary.  The  idea  was  to  instruct  prospective  students  in  both 
medicine  and  dentistry  with  ihe  idea  of  conferring  both  the  M.  D.  and  D.  D. 
S.  degrees  on  the  graduate.  There  were  only  three  members  of  the  dental 
faculty,  i.  e. :  W.  W.  Allport,  M.  I).,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Path- 
ology and  Therapeutics;  George  H.  Cushing,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery;  and  L.  P.  Haskell,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Oral  Deformities.  This  school  con- 
tinued one  year,  not  receiving  the  support  its  organizers  anticipated,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  is  still 
in  existence.  Dr.  Allport  was  one  of  the  directors  of  this  institution  for 
several  years.  It  was  also  at  his  suggestion  and  mainlv  through  his  efforts 
the  Chicago  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  1864.    He  was  also  a  charter 
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member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society.  He  was  corresponding  secretary 
at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Convention  held  at 
New  York,  1856,  and  president  of  the  same  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1864.  He  was  a  leader  in  teaching  dental  diseases 
in  medical  colleges  in  Chicago,  and  was  for  many  years  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Dental  Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College.  As  a  lecturer  he  had  few  equals. 
He  firmly  believed  dentistry  was  a  specialty  of  medicine,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  in  seven  medical 
colleges  in  Chicago. 

In  1881  the  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.  D.  upon  him.  The  medical  profession  in  other  ways  showed 
their  appreciation  of  his  professional  qualifications.  He,  with  E.  S.  Talbot 
and  T.  W.  Brophy,  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  section  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  May  3,  1881. 

It  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  the  dental  section  of  the  Ninth 
International  Medical  Congress,  which  met  in  Washington,  1887,  was  formed. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  section.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
admitting  reputable  dental  graduates  to  full  membership  in  the  Association, 
thereby  qualifying  them  for  admission  to  the  Congress.  Until  this  was  done, 
practitioners  of  "dentistry  were  debarred  from  becoming  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Congress. 

This  was  overcome  at  the  previous  Congress  at  London,  by  a  subterfuge, 
which,  while  well  meant  and  kindly  suggested,  was  distasteful  and  undignified. 

The  following  resolution  of  Dr.  Allport's  was  wise  and  timely,  and  a  very 
important  matter  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was  so  promptly  passed  is  evidence 
of  the  respect  he  commanded  in  the  medical  profession. 

"Resolved,  That  the  regular  graduates  of  such  dental  and  oral  schools  and 
colleges  as  required  of  their  students  a  high  standard  of  preliminary  or  general 
education,  and  a  term  of  professional  study  equal  to  the  best  class  of  the  medi- 
cal colleges  of  this  country,  and  embrace  in  their  curriculum  all  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  medicine,  differing  by  substituting  practical  and  clinical  * 
instructions  in  dental  and  oral  medicine  and  surgery  be  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  profession  of  medicine,  and  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association  on  the  same  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same  regulation  as  other 
members." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  ofi  all  that  Dr.  Allport  originated  in 
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society  work  was  the  World's  Columbian  Dental  Congress  held  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  which  was  first  started  by  a  resolution  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
Southern  Dental  Association  in  1890.  He  should  have  the  credit  of  being 
the  originator  and  the  father  of  this  great  meeting. 

In  1863  Dr.  Allport,  associated  with  Dr.  S.  T.  Creighton,  originated  and 
became  editors  of  the  "People's  Dental  Journal,"  published  quarterly,  at  Chi- 
cago, by  Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell.  Its  publication  ceased  after  the  second  volume. 
The  object  of  this  publication  was  to  provide  dentists  with  reading  matter 
pertaining  to  the  teeth,  for  their  patients.  After  Dr.  Creighton's  death, 
Drs.  Asa  Hill,  of  Xorwalk,  Conn.,  and  Joseph  Richardson,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
became  associate  editors  with  Dr.  xlllport. 

Dr.  Allport,  was  n  pleasant  speaker  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
deliver  addresses  at  commencement  exercises  and  to  respond  to  toasts  and 
addresses  of  welcome.  He  also  was  a  ready  writer  and  frequent  contributor 
to  periodic  dental  literature,  and  his  writings  were  very  much  appreciated 
They  were  always  to  the  point,  without  verbosity.  Among  the  many  may  hi 
noted  his  essays  upon  "Dentistry  vs.  Medicine,"  "Dental  Hygiene,"  "Ir- 
regularity of  the  Teeth,"  "The  Lower  Jaw,"  "Relations  of  Medicine  to  Den- 
tistry," "Eeplanting  of  Teeth,"  "Choice  of  Therapeutic  Filling-Materials,'-' 
"Causes  of  Decay  of  the  Teeth,"  "Diseases  of  the  Teeth,"  "Trichina  Spiralis," 
"Nourishment  of  Dentin,"  "Of  the  Relation  of  Dentistry  to  Medicine,"  "Fill- 
ing with  Soft  Gold,"  "How  Dentists  should  be  educated,"  "Facial  Neuralgia 
Consequent  on  Pregnancy."  besides  numerous  other  addresses  published  in 
the  "Dental  News  Letter"  and  the  "'Dental  Cosmos." 

In  1860,  he  read  a  valuable  paper  before  the  Boston  Academy  of  Dental 
Science  in  which  he  advocated  a  division  of  practice,  and  the  education  of 
specialties  in  prosthetic  dentistry. 

In  1865,  at  the  American  Dental  Association  at  Chicago,  he  outlined  his 
process  of  treatment  of  diseased  roots  that  had  lost  their  crowns,  upon  which 
he  desired  to  place  artificial  crowns.  At  the  same  meeting  he  advocated  the 
use  of  the  rubber-dam.  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Barnum.  He  was  among  the 
first  dentists  to  utilize  cohesive  gold  for  the  extensive  restoration  of  badly 
decayed  teeth.  This  fact  is  established  from  a  society  report  in  the  "New 
York  Dental  Recorder,"  Vol.  X.,  No.  8,  August,  1856,  page  189,  in  the  report 
of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Convention  held  at 
Hope  Chapel,  New  York,  August  6,  1856,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Dr.  Clark,  New  Orleans,  said  he  had  seen  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
use  of  crystalline  gold,  by  Dr.  Allport,  where  the  front  incisors  were  separated 
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as  if  a  file  had  been  passed  between  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  nearly 
down  to  the  gums.  Then  the  teeth  had  been  built  up  until  their  proximal 
edges  almost  touched,  and  they  were  properly  adapted  to  mastication  and  had 
been  in  use  nineteen  months.  He  understood  that  Dr.  Allport  used  foil  in 
connection  with  crystalline  gold  in  the  same  contour. 

"Dr.  Allport  stated  that  in  building  up  teeth  when  two  sides  were  stand- 
ing, he  used  more  cylinder  than  crystal  gold.  Every  man  must  use  his  own 
judgment.  The  greatest  thing  of  all  in  filling  teeth  was  the  exercise  of 
common  sense.'' 

About  this  time  he  performed  a  unique  operation  which  excited  much 
interest.  He  removed  a  portion  of  the  tooth  pulp  in  a  molar  tooth,  dissecting 
a  flap  of  periosteum  and  covering  the  pulp  and  filling  the  tooth  with  gutta- 
percha. Later  he  removed  the  filling  and  found  a  deposit  of  dentin  over  the 
pulp.  The  result  he  showed  to  many  dentists  from  time  to  time  for  several 
years. 

Dr.  Loomis  P.  Haskell,  who  was  associated  for  eleven  years  with  Dr. 
Allport  in  practice,  having  the  management  of  the  prosthetic  works,  says : 
"To  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  a  noted  advocate  of  the  use  of  non-cohesive 
gold,  and  had  fine  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  teeth  for  artificial  dentures. 

"As  an  operator  he  was  unexcelled,  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
made  to  order  for  an  operator  of  keen  perceptions,  he  recognized  readily 
the  conditions  of  any  given  case,  decided  quickly  what  was  needed  to  be 
done,  and  without  any  unnecessary  delay  executed  the  work  thoroughly  and 
with  great  celerity,  being  a  rapid  operator,  using  very  few  instruments. 
Before  the  days  of  rubber-dams,  mallets  or  electric  motors  it  was  worth 
going  miles  to  see  the  celerity  with  which  he  changed  the  little  napkins 
in  the  mouth.  Dr.  Allport's  life  was  a  busy  one.  He  was  eminently  a 
progressive  as  well  as  an  aggressive  man.  If  he  set  out  to  accomplish  a  thing 
no  matter  who  stood  in  the  way  (and  there  were  those  who  often  did),  ht 
triumphed  over  all  oppositions." 

"In  1858  he  originated  the  first  dental  registering  ledger  with  diagrams 
of  the  teeth,  which  is  still  in  use  by  many  dentists,  known  as  the  Allport 
Dental  Ledger.  In  1868,  Dr.  Allport  became  greatly  interested  in  microscop- 
ical work,  having  procured  one  of  the  best  instruments  then  in  use.  The 
same  year  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Chicago  Microscopical  Club, 
made  up  of  dentists,  physicians,  and  business  men,  with  a  membership  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  ninety,  and  of  which  be  was  the  first  president. 
Later  on  a  convention  was  held  in  a  public  hall,  where  was  a  great  display  of 
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instruments  and  specimens,  and  an  attendance  of  fifteen  hundred.  Among 
the  guests  were  Beck,  the  London  instrument  maker,  and  Professor  Leidy,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  commended  his  work  of  organizing  the  society." 

As  an  individual,  Dr.  Allport  possessed  many  striking  characteristics :  he 
was  commanding  in  appearance,  dignified  in  hearing,  perfectly  poised  and 
polite,  clear  in  his  ideas,  and  a  ready  debater.  Affable  and  kind-hearted,  he 
was  easily  approached,  especially  by  young  men  of  the  profession,  whom  he 
willingly  and  cordially  encouraged  and  advised.  He  has  been  called  "The 
Y^oung  Man's  Friend."  He  thus  encouraged  several  young  men  who  to-day 
are  among  the  successful  practitioners  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  member  or 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  Mason. 

December  24,  1847,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Maria  Haddock,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Haddock,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  To  them  were  born  one  daughter. 
May,  and  three  sons,  Frank,  Walter  H.,  and  Henry  W.,  all  of  whom  are 
successful  physicians  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Allport  died  March  21,  1893,  of  meningitis,  preceded  by  erysipelas, 
and  was  buried  in  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

To  the  end  of  his  days  Dr.  Allport  was  very  ready  to  learn  anything  new 
pertaining  to  dentistry.  New  ideas  were  eagerly  sought  by  him.  His  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  in  promoting,  developing  and  fostering  the  profession's  interest, 
placed  him  in  a  dual  position, — "A  strong  link  binding  pioneer  to  modern 
dentistry  and  representing  the  best  elements  in  both." 

Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson  has  aptly  said  of  him  :  "He  was  a  landmark  in  his 
profession — a  guideboard  with  finger  pointing  in  the  right  direction. — a 
beacon  light  that  beamed  brighter  as  it  burned  longer.*'  At  a  memorial  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Dental  Club,  after  his  death,  Dr.  Johnson  said :  "He 
started  life  at  the  bottom  of  a  rough  and  rugged  hill.  A  stone  met  his  first 
step.  A  rock  stood  towering  above  his  tiny  form.  But  he  turned  his  face 
resolutely  towards  the  summit,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the  star  of  hope. 
Thorns  were  in  his  path,  ready  to  pierce  his  quivering  flesh.  Pebbles  rolled 
beneath  his  feet.  Storms  swept  down  the  mountain-side,  and  threatened  to 
carry  him  into  the  depths  of  the  valley  below.  But  baring  his  breast  to 
the  blast,  and  lifting  his  brow  towards  the  merest  fleck  of  blue  in  the  darkened 
canopy  above,  he  never  looked  behind.  When,  for  a  moment,  the  forces  of 
adverse  circumstances  drove  him  struggling  to  the  rear,  he  regained  his  lost 
ground  by  a  burst  of  that  magnificent  courage  which  was  his  most  conspicuous 
trait.  His  energies  never  flagged,  his  heart  was  never  faint,  and  toiling  on 
and  on,  through  a  lifetime  of  endeavor,  he  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  atlain- 
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ment  of  a  greater  height  than  is  given  most  men  to  reach.  And  standing 
there  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain's  highest  peak,  his  heroic  form  sharply 
outlined  against  the  limpid  blue,  he  paused  for  a  moment, — a  moment  all 
too  brief.  Looking  back  over  the  field  of  his  accomplishments,  he  saw 
scattered  down  the  mountain-side  the  forms  of  many  friends,  and  as  the 
light  began  to  dim  his  eyes  he  waved  his  hand, — in  prophesy  and  adieu, — 
and,  turning,  passed  over  into  the  limitless  beyond. 

"We  have  nothing  left  but  a  memory;  but  so  long  as  dentistry  shall  have 
a  name,  the  individuality  of  Walter  Webb  Allport  will  live  beside  it." 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  are  obtained  from  "An  Historical  Sketch:  A 
Pioneer  among  Western  Dentists,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Nelson  Johnson,  Chicago,  in  the 
"National  Magazine  of  American  History,"  February,  1893,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  376,  and  from 
Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell,  Chicago. 


DANIEL  HARRINGTON,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


A  MECHANICAL  GENIUS  AND  PIONEER  INVENTOR  AND  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  PLATI- 
NUM PIN-HEAD  FOR  PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

Daniel  Harrington  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1776, 
and  commenced  his  career  in  life  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  drug 
business,  acquiring  at  that  time  an  accurate  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicine 
which  he  retained  through  his  long  life.  When  he  attained  his  manhood  he 
went  southward  in  quest  of  fortune,  settling  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  when 
he  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  with  flattering 
prospects.  At  the  termination  of  the  war,  owing  to  a  general  depression  of 
business,  he,  like  many  other  manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  became 
bankrupt.  Eelinquishing  everything  he  possessed  in  the  world,  in  the  shape  of 
property,  his  creditors  accorded  him  an  honorable  discharge  from  his  debts. 

Leaving  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes,  he  wended  his  way  to  Baltimore, 
to  begin  life  anew,  penniless,  but  with  an  iron  will  and  indomitable  energy 
that  never  faltered.  Here,  after  several  attempts  with  indifferent  success,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  studying  dentistry,  possessing,  as  he  did,  all  the  pre- 
requisite qualifications  for  that  profession. 

He  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden,  at  Baltimore,  in  1816,  with  whom  he  continued  for 
two  years,  applying  himself  with  most  unremitting  energy,  in  the  mean  time 
attending  two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Maryland 
University,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  At  the  termination 
of  his  dental  pupilage,  he  made  several  professional  excursions  in  the  in- 
terior, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  some  necessary  confidence  and  experience. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1818,  bearing  letters  and  credentials  that  gave 
him  an  immediate  practice  in  the  best  families,  which  soon  became  extensive 
and  lucrative,  and  so  continued  for  over  thirty  years.  His  first  office  was  at 
No.  215  Arch  Street,  and  his  last  office,  1850,  at  No.  31iy2  Chestnut  Street, 
both  stylish  neighborhoods  at  that  time. 

On  becoming  permanently  established  in  his  new  vocation,  he  immediately 
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entered  with  characteristic  vigor  upon  the  tasks  of  liquidating  the  pecuniary 
claims  held  against  him  by  his  creditors  in  Virginia.  This  effort  was  con- 
tinued systematically  for  several  years,  until  every  claim  against  him,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  dollars,  was  cancelled  to  the  last  dollar. 

This  gives  an  example  of  his  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character. 
As  a  dental  operator,  Dr.  Harrington  in  his  best  days,  had  no  superior,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  his  contemporary,  Dr.  Edward  Hudson,  in  the  art 
of  filling  teeth.  He  was  of  prompt  and  unerring  judgment  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  mouth,  which  became  proverbial  with  those 
who  consulted  him.  He  was  endowed  with  real  mechanical  and  inventive 
talent. 

His  mechanical  ingenuity  is  shown  by  the  number  of  inventions  he  pat- 
ented. His  first  patent  was  granted  while  he  resided  at  Centerville,  Ya.,  for 
a  "warm  hath,"  and  is  dated  October  4,  1813.  His  second  for  an  ink  holder, 
April  22,  1831.  Then  followed  a  series  relating  to  medical  matters.  One 
for  means  to  enable  invalids  to  exercise  in  their  rooms,  dated  April  23,  1831. 
Another,  dated  July  22,  1833,  a  galvanic  device  for  medical  use.  January 
27,  1834,  for  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  March 
31,  1835,  a  second  device  for  using  galvanism  for  the  curing  of  disease;  and 
April  8,  1835,  for  the  application  of  galvanism  to  cure  salivation.  Dr.  Har- 
rington, evidently,  was  not  an  expert  in  electrical  science  as  it  was  at  that 
time.  His  galvanic  devices  were  as  far  outside  the  pale  of  science,  and  as 
inert,  as  is  the  more  modern  galvanic  ring  or  the  electrical  tooth-brush., 
warranted  to  arrest  dental  decay  and  restore  the  organs  to  their  primal  beauty 
and  usefulness.  One  of  his  devices  consisted  of  two  metallic  vessels  shaped 
to  conform  to  the  body  and  capable  of  holding  hot  water,  connected  by  a 
metallic  conductor,  and  covered  by  several  folds  of  flannel.  The  vessels  were 
to  be  filled  with  hot  water,  the  surface  of  flannel  which  came  in  contact  with 
the  body  saturated  with  salt  water  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  galvanic 
current,  and  the  apparatus  then  applied  to  the  diseased  spol.  It  no  doubt 
was,  in  many  cases,  effective;  quite  as  much  so  as  is  the  modern  hot-water  bot- 
tle made  of  india  rubber,  and  owed  its  efficiency  to  the  same  cause. 

His  next  patent  was  for  a  device  to  save  account  books,  valuables,  etc., 
from  destruction  by  fire,  a  sort  of  "fire-proof  safe,'"  but  made  of  wood.  It 
calls  for  the  constitution  of  a  brick  vault  built  up  from  the  cellar  to  the  floor 
upon  which  the  safe  is  located,  and  provided  with  strong  iron  doors.  The 
safe  in  which  the  valuables  are  stored  may  be  of  wood,  and  is  so  suspended 
over  this  vault  that  in  case  of  a  fire,  before  the  safe  or  its  contents  are  at 
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all  injured,  it  automatically  drops  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and  sets 
in  operation  mechanism  by  which  the  doors  cover  the  top  of  the  vault 
and  so  protect  the  safe  from  fire,  or  injury  from  falling  walls,  etc.  This 
patent  is  dated  March  2,  1836. 

His  next  patent  is  of  much  more  interest  to  us  as  dentists,  and  has  proved 
far  more  useful  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  dated  June  18,  1840,  and 
covers  the  heads  upon  platinum  pins  in  porcelain  teeth.  The  first  platinum 
pins  were  straight  pieces  of  platinum  wire  with  the  end  which  entered  the 
porcelain  slightly  corrugated  or  roughened.  They  pulled  out.  The  staple 
pin  followed,  the  two  pins  made  of  one  piece  of  wire  bent  TJ-shape.  It  was 
not  a  success.  While  they  did  not  pull  out  as  did  the  others,  they  often  were 
not  firm;  during  soldering  the  mass  of  metal  by  its  expansion  fractured  the 
porcelain,  and  not  infrequently  when  subjected  to  strain,  on  account  of  not 
being  deeply  embedded  in  the  porcelain,  they  came  off,  bringing  a  portion 
of  porcelain  with  them.  This  patent  called  for  a  headed  pin,  and  as  later 
modified  solved  the  problem.  The  first  heads  were  made  round  and  solid. 
While  they  prevented  the  pins  drawing  out,  the  mass  of  metal  caused  fracture 
of  the  tooth  during  soldering.  This  was  overcome  by  making  the  pin  heads 
flat,  or  concave,  so  that  while  there  was  an  enlargement  of  the  metal  quite 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  pin  drawing  out,  it  was  not  in  sufficient  bulk  to 
cause  any  injury  by  expansion  during  soldering.  This  was  Dr.  Harrington's 
best  service  to  his  profession,  and  is  explained  fully  in  the  following  copy  from 
the  patent  records : 

"Daniel  Harrington,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Letters  Patent  No.  1884. 
"Dated  December  10,  1840,  antedated  June  18,  1840. 

"The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  Letters  Patent  and  making  part  of  the  same. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Be  it  known  that  I,  Daniel  Harrington,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  invented  a  new  and  improved 
mode  of  strengthening  the  connection  between  porcelain,  or  mineral  teeth  and  the 
rivets  by  which  they  are  attached  to  metal  in  bars,  plates,  springs,  etc.,  and  thence 
adapted  to  the  human  mouth,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and 
exact  description. 

"The  nature  of  my  invention  and  improvement  consists  in  combining  with  mineral, 
or  porcelain  teeth  (as  well  as  other  articles  made  from  earthy  or  mineral  substances) 
platina  rivets  made  with  pressed  up  heads — like  the  heads  of  common  wood  screws, 
their  heads  being  either  semi-circular  or  flat  upon  either  the  upper  or  under  side,  or 
both,  leaving  out  the  slit  or  groove  common  to  such  screw  heads,  but  more  perfectly 
like  the  pressed  up  heads  of  the  solid  head  brass  pins  now  in  common  use  for  pinning 
wearing  apparel  (one  of  these  pin  heads  with  one-sixth  of  an  inch  of  its  shank  attached 
to  it  and  made  of  wire  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  exactly 
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represent  my  rivet  for  common-sized  teeth).  See  accompanying  specimens  and  drawings, 
Pigs,  a,  b,  bb,  c,  etc.,  etc. 

"These  rivets  in  their  combination  have  their  head  ends  inserted  into  the  teeth 
(and  their  shank,  or  small  ends  left  out)  while  the  teeth  are  forming  from  the  mineral 
ingredients  in  their  soft  state,  and  are  then  burnt  in  while  the  composition  is  becoming 
porcelain  teeth,  or  solid  by  the  burning  process  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which 
manufacturers  of  such  teeth,  in  general,  in  the  United  States,  have  for  years  past  in- 
serted platina  rivets  of  other  forms  into  their  teeth. 

' '  One  advantage  arising  from  my  improvements  consists  in  giving  a  great  increase 
of  strength  to  the  attachment  between  the  rivets  and  the  teeth  and  of  consequence,  a 
similar  increase  of  strength  between  the  teeth  and  the  metallic  bars,  etc.,  by  which 
they  are  adapted  to  the  human  mouth  because  of  their  pressed  up  pin-form  heads 
burnt  in,  etc.,  and  being  the  best  possible  form  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Another  advantage  arising  from  this  form  of  rivet  is,  that  it  will  endure  the  force  of 
the  riveting  hammer  when  forming  a  head  on  the  outer  end  with  far  less  liability  to 
fracture  the  tooth,  and  this  because  of  the  peculiar  form  of  head  embedded  in  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  etc.,  than  the  usual  flat  end,  or  chisel  form  platina  rivet — which 
from  its  chisel  form  is  not  only  more  liable  to  fracture  the  tooth  under  the  force  of 
the  riveting  hammer,  but  can  be  drawn  out  with  much  less  force,  of  consequence  cannot 
embrace  the  same  degree  of  strength. 

"These  pin-head  rivets  can  be  made  by  the  common  (wood)  screw,  pinmaking 
or  brass  wire  tack  (with  pin  head)  making  machines  now  in  existence  use  in  the 
United  States,  dispensing  with  the  pointing  parts  of  said  machines — and  the  teeth 
can  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  as  dentists  in  general  manufacture  them — the 
apparatus  being  of  proper  sizes. 

' '  CLAIM :  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement  and  wish  to  secure 
by  Letters  Patent,  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  and  applying  to  or  combining 
with  mineral  or  porcelain  and  other  articles  made  from  earthy  or  mineral  substances 
by  burning,  the  above  described  screw-head  or  pin-head  form  of  rivets  pressed  up  by 
mechanical  force  or  weight  as  to  their  head  ends,  and  cut  off  square,  or  at  a  perfect 
right  angle,  at  their  small  ends,  and  of  course  the  exclusive  privilege  of  vending  said 
articles  in  the  United  States  of  America,  that  is,  mineral  or  porcelain  teeth,  etc.,  having 
my  pin  form  head  rivets.  I  also  make  and  combine  with  porcelain  or  mineral  teeth 
(being  my  invention  and  improvement)  staple  form  rivets  of  platina,  the  curved  or 
connected  ends  of  the  staple  being  burnt  in  as  above  described  of  the  pin  head  form 
rivets.  These  platina  staples  can  be  made  by  the  aid  of  common  pliers,  but  I  give 
the  preference  to  the  rivets  first  described  above.  Yet  I  claim  this  latter  invention  and 
improvement. 

' '  Daniel  Harrington. 

"Witnesses: 

"John  Binns, 
"Wm.  Patten." 

In  the  adoption  of  artificial  teeth  according  to  the  old  methods,  using 
the  teeth  of  sea-horse,  ivory,  calves,  and  human  teeth,  he  was  an  adept  as  he 
was  in  the  manufacture  of  early  mineral  teeth. 
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October  11,  1841,  he  patented  a  thief  proof  pocket.  The  surface  of  the 
pocket  was  to  be  covered  with  a  fine  metallic  chain  or  metallic  buttons,  or 
quilted  with  metallic  wire,  and  one  or  more  strands  of  chain  carried  from  the 
pocket  to  other  parts  of  the  dress  or  garment.  This  he  suggested,  would  make 
more  difficult  any  attempt  to  cut  into  the  pocket,  and  would  prevent  its  being 
carried  away. 

September  2,  1845,  he  patented  a  pen  guard,  a  shield  sliding  upon  the 
penholder  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  pen  being  too  deeply 
immersed  in  the  ink,  and  for  preventing  the  ink  soiling  the  fingers.  This  idea 
has  frequently  been  revived,  and  has  survived  to  the  present. 

The  last  patent  so  far  found  to  his  credit  is  dated  September  2,  1845, 
and  is  for  an  ink-stand. 

When  the  dental  profession  organized  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1845, 
it  was  emphatically  a  young  men's  movement,  but  few  of  the  older  practi- 
tioners taking  any  active  part.  The  first  act  of  the  new  society,  "The  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,"  after  it  had  fully  completed  its 
organization  and  provided  for  its  immediate  needs,  was  to  elect  Professor 
Chapin  A.  Harris  and  Dr.  Daniel  Harrington  honorary  members.  This 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  rising  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia.  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  also 
recognizing  his  professional  attainments,  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  upon  him  in  1841. 

He  contributed  only  one  article  to  our  literature.  It  described  "An  ex- 
traordinary case  of  fungus  of  the  inferior  maxillary,"  successfully  treated  by 
him  in  1843-44,  and  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science," 
(Vol.  VI,  June,  1846,  page  291). 

This  was  a  remarkable  case,  in  all  probability  without  a  parallel  in  the 
records  of  surgery.  It  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Harrington  after  having 
been  abandoned  and  pronounced  hopeless  by  the  highest  siu-gical  authorities 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  treating  the  case,  in  order  to  have  it  under  his  constant  supervision,  he 
had  the  patient,  with  her  attendant,  brought  to  his  house,  where  she  re- 
mained four  months.  The  treatment  continued  throughout  one  year  before 
the  cure  was  completed.  The  patient  was  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
Dr.  Harrington  neither  received  fee  nor  reward  for  his  services,  excepting 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  kindly  action  with  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  patient  and  her  family. 

In  person  Dr.  Harrington  was  under  medium  stature,  but  dignified  and 
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prepossessing  in  appearance  and  of  great  earnestness  and  energy  of  purpose 
and  action.  He  was,  with  all,  a  religious  and  pious  man.  His  manners 
were  exceedingly  bland.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school;  never  failing 
to  secure  the  respect  of  those  who  approached  him,  and  to  return  it. 

He  retired  from  practice  in  1850,  and  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  strong  domestic  ties  and  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  which  occurred  January  4, 
1856.  ''Dr.  Daniel  Harrington  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  upheld  the  honor  of  the  profession.  Eminently  distinguished 
alike  for  his  high  professional  attainments,  his  unwavering  integrity,  and 
for  a  uniform  high-toned,  gentlemanly  deportment,"  says  the  Committee  of 
Resolutions  on  his  death,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  "The  Dental  News  Letter," 
April,  1856,  Vol.  IX.,  page  169;  Dr.  William  H.  Trneman,  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  M, 
Lewis,  Manager  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia. 


JOSHUA  TUCKER,  M.  D. 


A  PIONEER  OF  BOSTON,  AN  EARLY  EXPERIMENTER  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POR- 
CELAIN TEETH,  AND  AN  ADVOCATE  OF  ALL  GOLD  AS  A  FILLING-MATERIAL. 

Joshua  Tucker  was  born  at  Wincheudon,  Massachusetts,  August  7,  1800. 
He  was  the  son  of  Seth  Tucker,  a  farmer,  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town.  His  mother  was  Miss 
Jane  Payson.  As  he  reached  manhood  life  on  the  farm  grew  monotonous 
and  he  began  to  long  for  an  occupation  other  than  following  the  plough 
and  swinging  the  scythes  and  for  a  wider  acquaintance  with  men  and  af- 
fairs than  he  could  acquire  in  an  obscure  country  village.  So  with  what 
small  means  he  could  gain  by  his  own  labor  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
an  academy  at  Hampton,  1ST.  PI.,  and  about  1823  was  qualified  to  assume  a 
position  as  a  teacher. 

In  early  life  young  Tucker  was  a  teacher  in  penmanship  and  a  most 
accomplished  penman,  which,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  train  bis  hand  and  nerve 
and  led  him  to  excel  in  dentistry.  He  also  did  excellent  work  in  pen  and  ink 
drawings.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  work  is  a  picture  of  Lafayette, 
executed  during  Lafayette's  visit  to  America  in  1825. 

Learning  that  there  was  a  better  field  for  enterprising  teachers  in  the 
Southern  States  than  in  the  North,  he  resolved  to  visit  that  section,  and 
after  a  nine  days'  voyage  landed  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  the  autumn  of  1825, 
with  no  friends  to  assist  him  and  with  only  a  few  dollars  in  his  purse,  but 
full  of  courage,  energy  and  self  reliance. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  introduced  himself  to  Rev.  Mr.  White, 
Principal  of  the  Savannah  Academy,  made  known  his  plans  and  wishes,  and 
found  in  him  not  only  an  employer  but  a  warm  friend.  After  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  winter  spent  in  teaching  in  this  academ}r,  he  was  advised  by 
Mr.  White  to  go  back  into  the  hill  regions  for  the  summer,  and  so  went  first 
to  Athens,  Ga.,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  professors  of  the  col- 
lege, where  he  remained  some  time  teaching  and  making  many  acquaintances, 
who,  long  years  after,  remembered  and  visited  him  in  Boston.  From  Athens 
he  went  to  Columbia,  S.  C.    Here  he  met  Dr.  D.  C.  Ambler,  a  successful 
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dentist  and  cultivated  gentleman,  who  advised  him  to  study  for  the  pro- 
fession which  he  afterwards  practiced  and  honored  for  so  man)'  years. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Ambler's  advice,  he  spent  a  term  at  the  South 
Carolina  Medical  College  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  then,  returning  to  Colum- 
bia, remained  some  months  in  Dr.  Ambler's  office,  till  he  was  qualified,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  friend,  to  begin  practice  by  himself,  which  he  did  in  1827 
at  Sumterville,  S.  C.  He  commenced  as  young  dentists  in  those  days  gen- 
erally did — travelling  from  place  to  place,  stopping  a  few  days  and  then 
journeying  on.  He  travelled  in  a  two-wheeled  chaise  over  a  large  part  of 
South  Carolina.  In  the  course  of  these  wanderings  he  occasionally  saw  opera- 
tions which  he  felt  were  better  than  he  could  perform  himself,  which  came 
from  the  office  of  Dr.  C.  Starr  Brewster,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Young  Tucker 
resolved  when  he  entered  the  profession  to  let  no  opportunity  pass  to  perfect 
himself  in  it;  so  he  abandoned  for  a  time  a  practice  which  was  already  be- 
coming lucrative,  and  repairing  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Brewster,  became  once 
more  a  pupil.  Hard  and  conscientious  study  and  practice  enabled  him  to  so 
satisfy  his  instructor  that  when  the  latter  went  North  on  a  visit  he  left  Dr. 
Tucker  in  sole  charge  of  his  office  and  patients. 

During  Dr.  Brewster's  absence,  Dr.  Tucker's  attention  was  called  to  Cuba 
8S  a  promising  field  for  American  dentists,  and  immediately  upon  being 
released  from  attention  to  Dr.  Brewster's  office  he  began  the  study  of  Spanish, 
little  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  practice  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  1829 
left  Charleston  for  Havana.  He  was  somewhat  taken  aback  on  his  arrival 
at  finding  that  he  could  not  practice  his  profession  without  submitting  to  an 
examination  by  the  Protomediciado  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
After  some  weeks  of  anxiety,  however,  he  passed  the  ordeal  safely,  receiving 
his  diploma,  submitted  with  tolerably  good  grace  to  the  congratulatory  em- 
braces of  a  dozen  or  more  doctors  who  were  present,  and  became  entitled  to 
all  privileges  of  a  Spanish  physician. 

Three  years'  residence  in  Havana  made  Dr.  Tucker  proficient  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  gave  him  an  extensive  practice.  In  1833  the  cholera 
visited  the  island  and  raged  fearfully,  and  he  decided  to  visit  Massachusetts 
for  a  short  vacation,  intending  to  return  to  Cuba  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
epidemic. 

When  he  reached  Boston  his  plans  were  soon  changed.  He  was  introduced 
to  Dr.  Daniel  Harwood,  who  complimented  him  upon  some  of  his  work  which 
had  passed  under  his  inspection,  and  finding  him  inclined  to  remain  in 
Boston,  offered  him  a  partnership  in  his  business.    This  generous  and  unex- 
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pected  offer  was  accepted  after  serious  reflection,  and  the  name  of  Harwood 
&  Tucker  remained  associated  for  many  years,  indeed  until  the  ill  health  of 
Dr.  Harwood  made  a  dissolution  of  the  firm  necessary.  The  mutual  trust 
and  cordial  feelings  which  had  existed  between  the  two  partners  continued 
during  their  lives. 

While  Dr.  Tucker  was  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Brewster  at  Charleston,  he 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  mechanical  department  of  the  business, 
and  purchased  Dr.  Brewster's  receipt  for  making  porcelain  teeth.  After 
wards  he  found  Dr.  Ambler,  his  old  friend  and  instructor,  in  New  York,  an 
expert  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth,  and  obtained  his  method.  Drs. 
Harwood  and  Tucker  were  the  first  to  manufacture  and  introduce  these  teeth 
in  Boston.  Finding  them,  however,  unsatisfactory,  they  succeeded  after  long 
and  tedious  experiments  with  new  material  in  producing  teeth  from  quartz 
that  were  a  perfect  imitation  of  natural  teeth,  and  they  were  among  the  first 
to  manufacture  and  introduce  quartz  teeth  in  this  country. 

In  a  sketch  on  "Reminiscences  of  Dentistry,"  written  in  1880  by  Dr. 
Tucker,  he  recites  the  following  concerning  his  early  experiences  and  experi- 
ments : 

"Previous  to  the  time  of  Drs.  Flagg  and  Harwood,  dentists  devoted  their 
time  principally  to  the  manufacture  and  adaptation  of  artificial  teeth.  For 
pivot  teeth  they  used  chiefly  human,  and,  as  a  substitute,  cow's  teeth,  pro- 
vided they  were  sufficiently  old  to  have  the  pulp  cavity  closed  with  bone. 
They  also  carved  single  teeth,  and  sections  of  teeth  from  the  ivory  of  the  hip- 
popotamus and  stained  the  gums  with  a  pink  or  red  color.  For  full  or  entire 
sets  they  used  true  ivory  for  the  base,  carving  the  biscuspids  and  molars  on 
the  same  piece,  but  for  the  front  teeth  they  used  human  or  cow's  teeth  piv- 
oted to  the  ivory  base,  staining  the  gums  red.  These  substitutes,  unfortu- 
nately, would  in  a  few  years  turn  blue,  and  the  animal  matter  in  the  bone 
would  become  offensive,  producing  a  fetid  breath. 

"About  this  time  French  porcelain  teeth  were  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, but  they  were  opaque  and  faulty,  both  in  shape  and  in  color.  Still  they 
stimulated  the  progressive  dentist  to  experiment,  to  imitate  and  improve 
upon  the  French  teeth. 

"About  this  time  French  porcelain  teeth  were  introduced  into  this  coun- 
menced  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  from  kaolin  and  feldspar.  He 
soon  made  improvements  and  furnished  me  with  his  teeth  during  my  three 
years  in  Havana.  On  my  return  home  from  the  latter  city  I  visited  Charles- 
ton, bought  his  recipe,  and  again  became  his  pupil  in  his  method  of  making 
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porcelain  teeth.  I  brought  some  pivot  teeth  of  my  own  manufacture  to  Bos- 
ton, and  Dr.  Harwood  engrafted  one  of  these  crowns  on  to  a  root.  This  was 
the  first  porcelain  tooth  used  in  Boston  that  was  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. I  returned  from  Havana  to  Boston  in  1833  and  found  there  in  active 
practice  Drs.  Josiah  F.  Flagg,  Harwood  and  Lane,  J.  Randall,  N.  C.  Keep, 
Thomas  Parsons,  S.  A.  Bemis,  E.  S.  Greenwood  and  S.  A.  Barnes. 

"While  absent  from  Boston  on  a  visit  to  my  native  town,  Dr.  Lane,  the 
partner  of  Dr.  Harwood,  died.  Shortly  after  this,  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Harwood,  we  became  associated  as  Harwood  &  Tucker.  Though  strangers 
up  to  this  time,  we  were  born  and  reared  on  farms  in  neighboring  towns  in 
Worcester  county,  myself  born  in  Winchendon  in  the  year  1800,  and  Dr. 
Harwood  in  Barre,  in  the  year  1801.  As  young  men  we  had  till  now  trav- 
eled in  different  directions,  Dr.  Harwood,  East,  and  practised  in  the  British 
province  of  New  Brunswick  at  St.  Johns,  while  I  went  South  and  practised 
in  the  Spanish  province  of  Cuba  at  Havana. 

"Our  partnership  being  established  in  1833,  we  at  once  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  from  kaolin  and  feldspar,  but  were  disap- 
pointed in  results.  At  my  request  Dr.  Brewster  visited  Boston  and  gave  us 
his  aid.  Still  his  teeth  failed  to  satisfy  us,  as  we  could  not  make  good  imita- 
tions of  the  natural  teeth.  I  next  went  to  New  York  and  bought  recipes  of 
my  first  instructor  in  dentistry,  Dr.  D.  C.  Ambler,  and  was  taught  his  method 
of  manufacture.  I  also  bought  recipes  of  Dr.  Lovejoy,  and  his  method,  re- 
turning to  Boston  with  added  knowledge  and  high  expectations.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  additions  we  still  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  imitations 
of  the  natural  teeth  and  now  commenced  the  real  struggle.  Being  determined 
if  possible  to  realize  success,  we  experimented  for  months,  and  oftentimes  were 
at  work  over  the  furnace  late  at  night.  At  last  after  many  experiments,  long 
perseverance  and  great  patience  we  were  rewarded  with  success.  We  had 
finally  discovered  that  the  body  of  the  teeth  could  be  made  of  quartz,  kaolin, 
and  feldspar,  and  colored  yellow  with  titanium.  These  materials  we  mixed 
and  ground  between  a  slab  and  a  muller  of  quartz.  The  enamel  was  com- 
posed of  feldspar  and  flux  of  chalk,  colored  with  platina,  which  gave  a  grayish 
tinge  of  blue.  In  the  manufacture  of  pivot  or  single  teeth,  two-thirds  of  the 
length  or  upper  part  was  moulded  from  the  yellow  body,  and  the  remaining 
third,  or  point  of  the  tooth,  of  white  and  enamelled  with  a  tinge  of  blue  by 
platina.  For  blocks  or  entire  sets,  the  gums  and  teeth  were  moulded  to  the 
plate,  the  gums  and  upper  part  of  the  yellow  body,  and  points  with  white. 
The  teeth  were  enameled  with  platina  blue,  and  the  gum  with  a  preparation 
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yf  gold.  By  fusion  in  the  muffle  or  furnace,  these  colors  would  blend,  and 
give  a  fleshy  color  to  the  gums,  a  greenish  yellow  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
teeth,  and  a  pearly  blue  to  the  points,  producing  an  almost  perfect  imitation 
of  the  natural  teeth  and  gums,  with  a  translucency  similar  to  that  of  living 
teeth.  When  whole  or  partial  sets  were  moulded  and  carved  with  artistio 
taste  and  skill,  the  dentist  was  enabled  to  give  character  and  natural  expres- 
sion to  the  face  by  good  imitations  of  the  lost  teeth. 

"We  consider  it  important  to  remark  as  an  historical  fact  that  Harwood 
and  myself  were  the  first  to  produce  translucent  mineral  teeth  from  quartz 
and  feldspar  in  this  country  in  the  year  1834.  Also  the  first  to  make  labora- 
tory work  a  specialty,  introducing  into  this  department  an  ingenious  work- 
man, W.  W.  Codman,  where  he  continued  many  years,  and  with  him  later 
his  brother  Benjamin,  as  assistant.  Finally  both  studied  dentistry,  gradu- 
ated in  medicine,  and  afterwards  practised  dentistry  in  Boston.  Later  Ben- 
jamin S.  Codman  entered  business  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Codman  & 
Shurtleff. 

"Henry  Jordan  was  successor  to  the  Drs.  Codman  in  the  laboratory.  He 
soon  developed  superior  taste  and  skill  in  carving,  doing  away  with  the  usual 
set  and  artificial  look  of  mineral  teeth  and  very  perfectly  imitating  the  nat- 
uial  teeth.  Dr.  Jordan  also  acquired  a  medical  degree,  and  in  the  last  year? 
of  his  life  was  associated  with  me  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

"In  this  age  of  our  profession  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  younger 
brethren  to  learn  something  of  the  methods  of  teaching  dentistry  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  when  dental  colleges  and  text  books  had  as  yet  no  existence. 

"The  first  students  educated  by  Harwood  and  Tucker  were  my  brother, 
E.  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  who  practised  in  Boston,  and  Elbridge  Bacon,  M.  D., 
nephew  of  Dr.  Harwood,  who  practised  in  Portland,  Me.  When  they  entered 
our  office,  then  at  No.  4  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
for  a  future  thorough  knowledge  of  dentistry,  they  were  first  introduced  into 
the  laboratory,  handed  the  blow-pipe,  hammer,  and  file,  and  were  taught  to 
copy,  fashion,  make  and  temper  their  own  instruments.  This  was  to  improve 
their  mechanical  skill,  and  educate  the  hand  equally  with  the  head.  They 
were  also  taught  to  carve  and  manufacture  mineral  teeth,  and  the  rules  and 
art  of  modeling,  so  as  to  give  natural  expression  to  the  face.  Lastly,  they 
were  taught  to  use  the  instruments  they  had  made,  to  manipulate  and  pack 
gold  foil  against  the  walls  of  the  dentfl  cavity  so  as  to  completely  stop  exuda- 
tion from  withii and  ingress  from  wi  h  nxt,  and  then  to  restore  carious  teeth 
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to  health.  We  insisted  upon  their  studying  at  the  same  time  the  science  of 
medicine  generally. 

"Regarding  the  old  method  of  filling  teeth,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  even  then,  in  the  childhood  of  the  profession,  the  educated 
dentist  understood  that  in  the  normal  organization  of  the  teeth,  the  dentine 
was  everywhere  ramified  by  the  tubuli;  he  also  understood  that  there  was 
an  internal  organization  which  secreted  a  white  osseous  fluid  from  the  red, 
or  arterial  blood  of  the  pulp,  and  that  this  white  fluid  circulated  through  the 
dental  tube,  giving  health  and  growth  to  the  dentine;  but  if  health  was  dis- 
turbed by  caries,  the  fluids  exuded  or  leaked  into  the  cavity,  and  the  caries, 
if  not  stopped,  would  continue  until  the  pulp  was  reached,  and  the  result 
would  be  death  to  the  tooth. 

"As  the  dentist  could  not  apply  the  ligature  to  the  ends  of  the  tubes  as 
the  surgeon  can  to  divided  arteries,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  the  exudation  by 
the  skillful  manipulation  of  gold  foil  within  the  cavity,  first  thoroughly  exca- 
vated of  all  carious  bone.  In  this  early  age  of  dentistry  we  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  in  the  use  of  gold,  and  especially  with  the  manufacture 
of  gold  foil.  It  took  many  years  for  the  gold-beaters  to  comprehend  the  wants 
of  the  dentist  in  the  quality  of  gold  foil  neecessary  to  manipulate  and  pack 
successfully  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  It  was  very  difficult  to  educate 
them  to  understand  the  intermediate  qualities  of  foil  between  that  which  was 
too  sticky,  now  called  cohesive,  and  that  which  was  too  dry,  now  called  non- 
cohesive. 

"Finally,  after  many  years  of  patient  drilling  and  experiments,  the  gold- 
beaters succeeded  in  producing  foil  that  was  soft,  semiplastic,  and  which 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  profession. 

"After  the  proper  quality  of  gold  was  obtained,  to  shape  the  cavity  for 
stopping  on  scientific  principles  was  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
successful  dentistry.  Cavities  were  prepared  by  cutting  straight  or  perpen- 
dicular walls,  having  the  same  diameter  in  every  direction,  from  the  orifice 
to  the  bottom,  care  always  being  taken  to  avoid  an  undercut.  If  either  way 
the  cavity  was  varied  from  the  upright  wall,  it  was  enlarged  at  the  orifice, 
carving  a  straight  level  to  the  bottom  so  that  the  foil  would  adhere  to  the 
walls  by  reason  of  more  direct  pressure,  on  the  principle  of  an  inverted  hol- 
low cone  when  filled  in  from  the  base,  wedges  equally  against  the  surrounding 
surface  by  pressure. 

"Foil  was  made  into  pellets  by  being  cut  into  parallelograms  one-third 
longer  than  wide,  but  varying  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity. 
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These  pieces  were  crimped  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  with  plyers, 
the  end  then  doubled  together,  and  the  whole  rolled  into  a  soft  pear-shaped 
pellet,  which  prevented  two  flat  surfaces  from  coming  in  contact.  For  a  cen- 
tral incisor  the  pellets  were  introduced  into  the  cavity  with  plyers,  the  first 
pellet  the  largest,  and  manipulated  with  a  proper  shaped  instrument  so  as 
to  carry  the  pellet  direct  to  the  wall.  The  greatest  care,  however,  was  taken 
not  to  move  the  pellet  or  particles  from  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
placed.  At  times  it  was  well  to  hold  the  first  pellet  in  place  with  an  instru- 
ment in  the  left  hand,  till  another  pellet  was  introduced  to  hold  it  in  position. 
Smaller  pellets  were  next  introduced  with  plyers,  with  lateral  pressure  to 
each  pellet,  and  so  on  till  the  cavity  was  filled  and  packed  to  the  wall  in  all 
directions  with  equal  density,  the  pellets  standing  like  uncut  leaves  between 
the  covers  of  a  book.  Then  with  pointed  instruments,  the  protruding  ends 
were  drawn  under  the  enamel  edge  and  forced  outward  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  by  lateral  pressure,  and  so  condensed  as  to  produce  as  solid  a  surface 
as  possible,  and  well  burnished  to  the  enamel  at  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  Con- 
tour fillings  were  avoided  by  filling  the  gold  straight  across,  even  with  the 
enamel  so  that  the  patient  could  polish  the  enamel  equally  with  the  gold.  For 
teeth  carious  in  crowns  as  well  as  mesial  and  distal  surfaces,  the  shaping  of 
the  cavities  and  introduction  of  the  gold  were  the  same  as  in  manner  just 
described.  Likewise  care  was  taken  by  the  pioneers  of  this  method  to  avoid 
hard  pressure  or  a  blow  on  the  foil  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  but  with  firm 
and  equal  pressure  to  force  the  pellets  outward  to  the  wall  and  leave  them 
there  semi-condensed.  By  these  treatments  the  pellets  would  adhere  to  the 
dentine  and  ends  of  the  tubes,  acting  as  a  dam  to  the  waste  of  the  circulating 
fluids  of  the  teeth,  and  soon  the  fluids  would  ossify  against  the  gold  of  the 
filled  cavity,  solidifying  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  and  making  an  impervious 
union  between  the  tooth  and  the  gold.  This  is  proved  when  we  have  occasion 
to  remove  a  stopping  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  We  then  often  find  particles 
of  gold  adhering  to  and  nearly  covering  the  floor  of  the  cavity. 

"The  observant  dentist  who  has  stopped  teeth  with  oxychloride  of  zinc 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  particles  being  fine  and  free  permeate  all 
indentations,  and  perfectly  seal  the  ends  of  the  dental  tubes.  If  removed 
in  six  months  or  more  afterwards,  he  finds  ossification  at  the  ends  of  the 
tubes,  the  nervous  sensibility  lost,  and  the  dentine  solid  to  the  touch  of  the 
excavator. 

"In  my  early  years  I  soon  discovered  that  if  I  left  an  under-cut  and  filled 
the  cavity,  it  would  in  time  prove  a  failure.    Also  if  I  used  foil  that  was  too 
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sticky,  or  cohesive,  or  too  dry,  or  non-cohesive,  in  p  few  years  there  would  be 
a  change  of  color  back  of  the  gold  and  failure  would  result.  If  I  failed  to 
r-top  or  seal  all  of  the  ends  of  the  dental  tubes,  the  circulating  fluids  of  the 
tooth  would  leak  and  accumulate  back  of  the  gold,  and  by  chemical  reaction 
become  abnormal  and  disintegrate  the  dentin,  and  in  five  or  six  years  caries 
would  work  its  way  externally,  and  so  cause  another  failure.  The  old  system 
of  practice  in  filling  teeth  was  on  the  principle  of  pushing  a  cork  into  a 
cavity,  or  neck  of  a  bottle,  which  stops  the  leak  of  fluids  more  completely  than 
a  hard  stopper  would,  even  if  forced  in  with  a  mallet.  As  an  important  aid 
to  success  I  attached  great  importance  to  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  teeth 
by  patients  and  endeavored  to  educate  them  intelligently  in  their  own  duty 
ns  to  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  I  sought  to  convince  my  patients  that  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  most  brushed  or  polished  were  the  best  preserved,  as  may 
be  seen  when  surfaces  are  worn  by  use.  Also  I  would  show  and  explain  to 
them  that  the  surfaces  not  brushed  or  polished  were  the  first  to  become  dis- 
eased, as  may  be  seen  in  central  grooves  of  molars,  bicuspids,  and  between  the 
teeth  generally.  As  another  aid  in  the  preservation  of  teeth,  I  have  attached 
Tauch  value  to  the  remedial  properties  of  tannin  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth  and 
teeth.  In  1838  a  young  man  called  for  consultation  and  examination  of  his 
teeth.  His  incisors  were  carious  from  the  gums  to  half  the  labial  surfaces,  and 
too  superficial  to  fill.  In  1840  the  young  man  called  again,  and  much  to  my 
surprise  on  a  second  examination  of  his  teeth  I  found  the  former  caries  had 
ploughed  away,  and  in  its  place  was  a  glassy  or  semi-vitreous  surface.  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  habits,  and  he  said  that  he  worked  in  a  tan-yard,  and  was 
continually  chewing  oak  bark.  I  remarked  to  him  that  this  new  condition 
of  his  teeth  was  brought  about  by  the  same  law  by  which  skins  in  the  tan-vat 
were  converted  into  leather,  and  both  derived  this  change  from  the  affinity  of 
tannin  with  gelatin. 

"In  the  year  1840  I  requested  a  chemist,  Mr.  Theodore  Metcalf,  to  prepare 
a  wash  from  oak  bark  for  my  patients,  a  preparation  which  he  afterwards  sold 
under  the  name  of  "Oak  Tooth  Wash."  This  was  the  original  introduction 
of  tannin  to  the  profession  for  the  uses  set  forth.  I  also  find  tannin  to  be  the 
active  principle  in  a  modern  retundent.  The  oak  tooth  wash  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  prepared  by  putting  a  half-teaspoonful  of  crystallized  tannin  into  a 
tumbler  of  water.  Its  use  night  and  morning  retard  caries,  is  healing  to  the 
gums  and  exposed  dentin,  purifying  the  breath." 

As  a  condition  of  their  partnership  Dr.  Harwood,  believing  a  dentist 
should  have  a  good  medical  education,  required  Dr.  Tucker  upon  his  return 
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to  Boston  to  study  with  Dr.  McKean  and  attend  the  usual  medical  lectures. 
He  graduated  from  the  medical  school  at  Geneva,  New  York,  after  a  short 
course,  in  1835,  and  received  the  customary  diploma,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

The  firm  of  Harwood  &  Tucker  had  several  pupils  who  were  invariably 
required  to  secure  a  good  medical  education  before  commencing  the  practice 
of  dentistry.  Among  these  were  Joseph  H.  Foster,  of  New  Y'ork;  E.  G. 
Tucker,  of  New  York,  and  later  of  Boston  (a  younger  brother  of  Joshua 
Tucker);  Elbridge  Bacon,  of  Portland,  Me.;  Dr.  Sumner,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Edward  Gage,  of  Paris,  France. 

After  Dr.  Harwood  retired  from  the  firm,  Dr.  Tucker  invited  his  brother, 
E.  G.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  to  become  his  partner,  and  they  were  thus  asso- 
ciated for  years.  Edward  Gage  was  their  pupil,  and  was  for  several  years 
one  of  the  successful  American  den  lists  in  Paris. 

Severe  facial  neuralgia  compel] -J  Dr.  Tucker  to  withdraw  from  practice 
for  a  time,  and  in  1854  he  went  abroad  and  remained  about  two  years,  visit- 
ing the  principal  cities  of  England  and  on  the  Continent.  While  away  he 
left  his  patients  in  charge  of  E.  T.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

On  Dr.  Tucker's  return  from  Europe,  he  resumed  practice  at  No.  4  Ham- 
ilton Place,  Boston,  where  the  old  firm  of  Harwood  &  Tucker  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  where  he  remained  till  1871,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  when 
he  and  his  associates,  Drs.  Moffatt  and  L.  D.  Shepard,  removed  to  Hotel 
Boylston,  where  they  remained  until  1876. 

Dr.  Henry  Jordan  was  associated  with  Dr.  Tucker  from  1848  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  had  charge  of  the  mechanical  department.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  rare  qualities,  a  true  artist  in  the  branch  to  which  lie  devoted 
himself. 

Among  the  professional  honors  which  Dr.  Tucker  has  received  should  be 
mentioned  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Odontological  Society 
of  Great  Britain  in  1859,  and  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science,  of  Boston,  a  position  to  which  he  was  elected  as  successor  to 
his  old  friend,  Dr.  Harwood.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  other  profes- 
sional societies. 

Dr.  Tucker  was  highly  respected  by  his  fellow  practitioners.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  contemporaneous  with  him  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry  in  Boston  were  Drs.  Josiah  F.  Flagg,  Daniel  Harwood,  John 
Randall,  N.  C.  Keep,  E.  L.  Greenwood,  S.  A.  Bemis,  E.  G.  Tucker,  D.  M. 
Parker,  J.  L.  Williams,  A.  F.  Preston,  S.  F.  Stearns,  C.  Eastman,  E.  G. 
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Leach,  J.  dough,  W.  W.  Codman,  Benjamin  S.  Codman,  W.  T.  G.  Morton, 
L  A.  Salmon,  J.  A.  Cummings,  D.  K.  Hitchcock,  U.  K.  Mayo,  G.  S.  Water?, 
T.  W.  Parson,  Jr.,  P.  R.  Ridgway,  R.  L.  Robbins,  and  A.  Guild. 

Dr.  Tucker's  last  student  was  Dr.  George  T.  Moffatt,  who  began  his 
studies  in  1857,  and  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1860. 
Their  association  continued  a  period  of  more  than  nineteen  years.  Dr.  Mof- 
fatt held  the  chair  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard 
University,  and  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Tucker  as  an  able  and  thorough  practitioner  was 
well  known  througli  the  entire  country  for  many  years. 

Probably  his  last  appearance  before  his  professional  brethren  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association  held  at  Boston  August  4,  1880, 
when,  tottering  from  feebleness,  he  was  led  upon  the  platform  and  made  an 
interesting  and  instructive  address  upon  the  use  of  non-cohesive  gold  foil  in 
filling  teeth.  He  strongly  urged  caution  in  laying  aside  old  and  proved 
methods  for  the  new  and  untried.  In  closing,  he  feelingly  referred  to  his  long 
professional  career,  which  he  felt  was  near  its  close.  He  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  As  he  left  the  platform  many  crowded  around  him  to 
shake  hands  and  say  "good-bye,"  feeling  as  they  did  so  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time,  and  so  it  proved.  (For  resume  of  his  remarks,  see  "Transactions  of 
American  Dental  Association,"  Twentieth  Annual  Session,  page  70.) 

In  1839  Dr.  Tucker  married  Miss  Susan  L.  Morse,  youngest  daughter  of 
Isaac  Morse,  Esq.,  of  Winchendon.    She  died  in  1897.    They  had  no  children. 

After  the  close  of  his  professional  career,  Dr.  Tucker  passed  some  years 
in  honored  retirement.  He  died  at  Winchendon,  Massachusetts,  the  town 
of  his  birth,  on  November  7,  1881,  and  was  buried  in  Riverside  Cemeterv, 
Winchendon. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Tucker  was  sturdily  honest;  in  his  bearing  genial,  cour- 
teous, considerate,  and  sympathetic.  His  kindly  firmness  of  manner  at  the 
chair  was  most  reassuring,  and  inspired  his  patients  with  abundant  courage. 

Always  watchful  for  opportunities  for  usefulness  to  others,  the  number 
whom  he  benefited  by  his  kindly  interest  and  intervention  was  an  increasing 
one  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  his  memory  still  endures  in  their  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Asahul  M. 
Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  and  from  Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard,  of  Boston,  both  intimate  acquaint- 
ances of  Dr.  Tucker. 


DANIEL  HARWOOD,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

AN  EARLY  PRACTITIONER  OF  BOSTON,  WHO  DID  MUCH  TO  PERFECT  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  March  21, 
3801.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Peter  and  Prudence  P.  Hanvood,  substan- 
tial farmer  folk  of  Worcester  County,  known  as  "the  heart  of  the  common- 
wealth," both  for  its  agricultural  and  intrinsic  value. 

He  lived  on  the  farm,  pursuing  its  avocations,  and  attending  the  town 
school  as  he  had  opportunity,  until  lie  was  about  18  years  of  age,  inheriting; 
a  robust  constitution  and  a  thirst  for  a  better  education  than  was  afforded 
there  to  meet  his  aspiration  for  something  better  than  farm  life  that  he  felt 
himself  capable  of.  He  was  anxious  to  fit  himself  for  a  professional  life  and 
have  an  education  to  correspond.  It  was  finally  decided  to  send  him  to 
Leicester  Academy,  Leicester,  Mass.,  to  fit  him  for  college.  He  took  kindly 
to  his  new  life,  pursued  his  studies  with  avidity  and  credit,  had  for  his 
classmates,  among  others,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  who  afterward  for  many  years 
presided  over  a  parish  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  who  after- 
ward had  charge  of  a  parish  in  Barre,  Mass. 

But  the  life  of  his  youthful  aspirations,  opening  so  buoyantly,  was  of  com- 
paratively short  duration.  Before  the  close  of  his  second  year  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever  which  closed  his  studies  at  the  school  and  very  nearly 
closed  his  life  also.  He  never  returned  to  the  school  again.  But  his  experi- 
ence there  stimulated  a  desire  for  a  higher  education  and  encouraged  his 
ambition  for  higher  aims  in  life. 

He  had  a  strong  inclination  for  a  professional  life  and  chose  that  of  a 
physician,  with  surgery  as  a  specialty.  He  went  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
studied  with  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Miller,  who  recognizing  his  ability  and  aptness 
and  having  a  large  field  in  the  surrounding  towns  for  his  practice — offered 
him  a  partnership  in  his  business.  This  lasted  satisfactorily  for  a  year  or 
so.  But  his  ambition  for  a  higher  education  and  wider  field  for  the  exercise 
of  the  ability  he  felt  he  possessed,  prompted  him  to  go  to  Portland,  Maine, 
and  see  what  the  chance  was  there.    He  soon  formed  exceedingly  pleasant 
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and  lasting  acquaintances  there  and  acquired  a  satisfactory  practice.  Dr. 
Prentiss,  the  leading  dentist  in  Maine  at  that  time,  became  his  fast  friend, 
and  soon  learned  his  skill  and  aptness  for  his  profession  as  well  as  his  great 
ability  in  it,  and  suggested  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  friends,  his  remarkable 
adaptability  for  a  dentist,  and  that  the  field  being  so  wide  and  occupied  by 
so  few  skilled  practitioners,  it  was  almost  his  duty  to  enter  it.  This  view 
was  so  earnestly  enforced  by  his  friends  in  the  city,  especially  Neal  Dow,  the 
great  apostle  of  temperance,  Pitt  Fessenden  (later,  Maine's  famous  Senator) 
and  others  that  he  was  forced  to  give  some  heed  to  them,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  concluded,  much  against  his  own  desire,  to  adopt  their  conclusions, 
thus  opening  a  comparatively  new  life  before  him.  He  decided  at  once  to 
enter  Bowdoin  Medical  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  after  concluding  his 
studies,  on  graduation  he  returned  to  Portland,  with  his  medical  diploma  and 
very  little  else  except  an  indomitable  determination  to  succeed.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Portland  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Prentiss,  his  preceptor,  one 
of  the  most  skillful  operators  in  the  profession.  After  a  year  or  more  with 
Dr.  Prentiss  "to  get  his  hand  in,"  he  concluded  to  go  into  the  British  Prov- 
inces and  practice  awhile  alone,  as  Boston  and  Portland  were  well  equipped 
with  operators,  and  he  had  not  "tried  himself"  yet.  A  year  sufficed  for  this 
experiment  which  was  passed  in  St.  Johns,  Fredericton  and  Halifax.  In  the 
St.  John  (N.  B.),  "Courier,"  July  23,  1825,  appears  the  following  dental 
advertisement : 

"The  subscriber  respectfully  gives  notice  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
St.  John  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  various  operations  on  the  teeth. 
Whole  and  half  sets  with  spiral  fastenings,  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Inquire  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Henry  Hannigar,  corner  Germain  and  Princess 
streets, — Daniel  Harwood." 

In  1825  the  medical  men  of  this  province  must  have  had  an  examining 
board  and  any  man  who  advertised  himself  as  doctor  must  have  been  required 
to  pass  it,  as  the  following  advertisement  will  show : 

"Dental  Surgery: — Dr.  Harwood  (late  of  the  Boston  Medical  Society) 
having  undergone  an  examination  before  the  Medical  Board  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  being  licensed  by  His  Excellency,  Sir  Howard  D.  Douglas  to  prac- 
tice in  this  province  as  surgeon-dentist,  respectfully  tenders  his  personal  serv- 
ices to  all  who  may  have  occasion  for  them.  Application  to  be  made  at  hi? 
rooms  in  the  Parish  of  Portland,  house  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Payne.  St.  John,  Decem- 
ber 3rd,  1825.    Mr.  Payne's  house  is  situated  below  Long  Wharf." 

He  returned  to  Portland  a  year  or  so  later,  laden  with  many  letters  of 
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recommendation  from  the  government  officials,  judges  and  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  places  he  visited,  and  well  contented  to  settle  down  to  the  busi- 
ness  he  was  satisfied  he  was  so  thorough  master  of.  Not  long  after  his  return 
to  Portland  just  the  opportunity  offered  that  fitted  his  case.  Dr.  Josiah  F. 
Flagg,  of  Boston,  at  the  head  of  his  profession  there,  broke  his  arm,  thus 
disabling  him  from  serving  his  patients  professionally',  and  having  heard  of 
Dr.  Harwood's  skill,  sent  to  know  if  he  could  come  to  that  city  and  care  for 
his  patients  during  his  incapacity.  Dr.  Harwood  went  at  once  and  the  expe- 
rience he  acquired  of  the  city  as  a  place  in  which  to  locate  professionally  was 
invaluable.  He  returned  to  Portland  soon  after  Dr.  Flagg's  recovery,  closed 
up  his  business  and  removed  to  Boston,  and  invited  Dr.  Lane,  a  skillful  opera- 
tor with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  connection  with  Dr. 
Flagg,  to  join  him  professionally.  This  connection  lasted  during  the  life 
time  of  Dr.  Lane,  very  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Not  long  after  this  Dr. 
Joshua  Tucker,  whose  biography  precedes  this,  returned  from  the  South 
and  called  to  see  Dr.  Harwood,  and  requested  to  be  associated  with  him 
professionally.  But  Dr.  Harwood  would  receive  no  one  as  a  partner  who  had 
not  passed  the  medical  examination  and  possessed  a  medical  degree.  So  Dr. 
Tucker  entered  medical  school  and  after  graduating  Dr.  Harwood  received 
him  as  a  partner  under  the  firm  name  of  Harwood  and  Tucker.  These  two 
were  known  for  years  as  the  leading  dentists  of  Boston,  and  this  connec- 
tion lasted  until  Dr.  Harwood  was  compelled,  from  ill  health,  in  1840,  to 
retire  for  a  while  from  his  professional  business,  and  go  into  Eastern  Maine 
to  recuperate,  and  look  after  some  mill  property  he  owned  there.  He  spent 
some  six  years  in  that  business,  at  the  same  time  practicing  medicine  with 
success.  With  restored  health  he  returned  to  Boston  again  to  enter  active 
practice  and  attain  the  highest  professional  standing.  He  retired  from 
active  practice  after  the  Boston  fire  in  1873. 

He  was  an  independent  thinker,  was  uncommonly  ingenious,  possessed 
marked  ability  in  the  use  of  his  fingers,  which  undoubtedly  led  him  to  look- 
higher  than  the  farm  life  for  his  future  efforts.  When  a  lad  he  would  break 
any  of  his  playthings,  instead  of  crying  over  it  as  children  are  apt  to  do,  h2 
would  say,  "Well,  no  matter,  I  can  repair  it  or  make  another."  He  very  early 
developed  a  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  which  in  later  life  was  worth  much  to 
him.  He  often  said,  "Anything  my  brain  can  think  out  my  hands  can  make." 
A  strong  characteristic  was  his  great  fertility  in  expedients.  He  felt  he 
could  work  his  way  out  of  almost  any  difficulty.    He  was  never  discouraged. 

An  idea  that  once  possessed  him  as  possible  of  accomplishment,  and 
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worthy  of  attempt,  enlisted  his  efforts  until  the  problem  was  solved,  or  his 
inability  to  master  it  was  evident.  This  was  never  more  markedly  demon- 
strated perhaps  than  when  he  succeeded,  after  long  and  persistent  efforts, 
and  many  discouragements,  entirely  unaided  so  far  as  the  vital  process  was 
concerned,  in  his  invention  of  the  material  from  which  artificial  teeth  have 
since  been  made,  affording  a  great  saving  of  time,  labor,  expense  and  accu- 
racy in  the  manufacture.  He  had  willing  hands  in  his  partner  and  his  lab- 
oratory employes  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  work.  Dr.  Joshua 
Tucker,  before  he  became  associated  with  him  as  partner,  had  purchased  two 
lecipes  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth.  Dr.  Harwood  tried  both,  but 
neither  of  them  met  his  requirements.  In  1834,  he,  however,  commenced 
experimenting  for  himself,  which  resulted  in  the  success  that  attended  his 
inventive  efforts.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  mixture  that  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  him  for  the  manufacture  of  teeth,  there  was  still  one 
serious  deficiency  that  he  felt  must  1  e  remedied  before  the  work  could  be  con- 
sidered perfect,  and  that  was  the  dead  white  unnatural  look  of  the  teeth,  in- 
stead of  the  live  look  of  healthy  natural  teeth.  So  he  turned  his  attention 
toward  remedying  this  defect  and  tried  many  experiments  to  that  end.  He 
was  finally  indebted  to  an  accident  for  a  much  earlier  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem than  he  expected.  Needing  a  teacup  for  some  purpose  one  day  in  his 
work  he  went  into  his  dining-room  and  took  one  from  the  table,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  one  from  his  wife's  best  china  set.  On  his  way  back  to  his  room 
in  a  hurry,  he  dropped  and  broke  it.  He  picked  up  the  pieces  to  see  if  his  in- 
genuity could  reunite  them.  But  what  he  saw  diverted  his  mind  from  the 
calamity  feature  of  the  accident,  and  inspired  him  with  hope  of  success  in 
his  new  search.  In  examining  the  pieces  with  a  view  to  repairs,  he  noticed 
one  piece  had  broken  so  as  to  leave  a  piece  of  glazing  projecting  above  the 
body  of  the  cup.  That  was  enough  to  fire  his  imagination  in  its  then  condi- 
tion of  enamels  and  glazings,  and  he  felt  at  once  that  through  that  he  wa> 
on  the  road  to  success  in  his  pursuit.  He  arranged  his  affairs  at  once  so  he 
could  leave  home  for  some  little  time,  secured  letters  from  friends  in  the  city 
who  were  customers  of  the  manufacturers  of  tha  wares  where  the  cup  was 
made,  went  to  the  factory  and  presented  his  letters,  stated  the  purpose  of  his 
visit  and  was  assured  he  should  have  any  assistance  they  could  render  him. 
The  result  was  that  a  few  days'  examination  of  the  practical  workings  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  enamel,  showed  him  where  he  had  missed  it  in  his 
experiments,  and  making  practical  use  of  his  revelations  by  application  of  it, 
to  some  of  the  teeth  he  had  brought  with  him,  found  he  had  gotten  the  key 
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to  the  situation  and  felt  such  relief  as  may  be  imagined.  With  this  last  finish 
to  his  experiments  he  returned  home  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  His  work  in  this  line  of  invention  has 
received  little  addition  or  improvement  as  to  the  strength  of  the  tooth  body 
to  the  present  time. 

As  a  mechanic  Dr.  Harwood  had  few  equals.  He  especially  excelled  in 
the  use  of  ceramics.  An  interesting  case  (Figs.  1  and  2)  of  a  noseless  man 
supplied  with  a  mineral  nose  is  reported  in  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  May  9th,  1838,  page  221. 


Dr.  Harwood  made  an  artificial  nose  for  a  shockingly  deformed  young 
man  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  on 
close  examination  from  a  genuine  nasal  organ.  When  the  patient  was  six 
years  old,  while  lying  on  his  back  in  the  cradle  a  spark  from  the  fire  ignited 
the  cloth  spread  over  his  face,  which  was  so  horribly  burned  that  the  entire 
nose  even  to  the  ossa  nasi  or  bridge  bones  about  the  cartilage  sloughed  off 
level  with  the  cheeks.  The  expression  of  the  unfortunate  being,  then  perhaps 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  He  went  to  Boston, 
ostensibly  to  undergo  the  Taliacotian  operation;  but  the  breadth  of  surface 
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between  the  eyebrows  and  hair  being  rather  small,  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  consulted,  was  convinced  that  the  chance  of  success  was  a  lim- 
ited one,  and  he  therefore  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Harwood  to  attempt  a 
plan  altogether  new  in  this  country,  chat  of  constructing  an  artificial  nose 
of  a  mineral  substance  commonly  used  in  dental  surgery  for  artificial  gum. 
The  ingenuity  of  this  gentleman  surpassed  the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
watched  his  benevolent  exertions.  The  new  nose  was  superior  in  appearance 
to  those  usually  constructed  by  the  Taliacotian  method.  In  order  to  keep  the 
new  facial  apparatus  always  seemingly  in  place  a  pair  of  spectacles  was  an 
indispensable  accompaniment.  The  writer  has  reports  of  other  equally  diffi- 
cult porcelain  operations  treated  by  Dr.  Harwood  that  show  his  wonderful 
skill. 

Dr.  Harwood  was  a  painstaking  operator  and  prided  himself  on  the  dura- 
bility of  his  fillings  which,  of  course,  in  those  days  were  of  non-cohesive  gold 
foil.  One  day  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  walking  down  Devonshire 
Street,  he  met  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  one  of  the  first  bankers  and  an  old 
friend  and  patient  of  his.  The  Colonel  stopped  him  to  have  a  chat  and 
directly  touched  a  front  tooth  and  said,  "Doctor,  there's  a  tooth  you  filled  for 
me  42  years  ago."  "Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "It  did  pretty  well  to  last  as 
long,  didn't  it?" 

A  note  from  Wendell  Phillips,  in  possession  of  his  relatives,  reads  as 
follows : 

Friday,  December  8th. 

Dear  Doctor: 

That  yellow  front  tooth  which  you  kindly  saved  forty  years  ago  has  loosened 
so  much  within  a  day  or  two  that  I  fear  I  must  lose  it.  I  return  to  Boston  Saturday 
(to-morrow)  about  11  o'clock;  will  you  let  me  see  you  if  only  ten  minutes  between  11 
and  12,  and  oblige, 

Wendell  Phillips. 

Mr.  John  D.  Sargeant  of  Boston,  an  old-time  patient  of  Dr.  Harwood'^ 
writes  me(  February  15th,  1906,  he  still  has  an  upper  left  molar  tooth  doin^ 
duty  that  Dr.  Harwood  filled  at  Machias,  Maine,  in  1846 — sixty  years  ago. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  but  these  were 
representative  cases  that  occurred  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  thorough- 
ness and  faithfulness  of  his  work. 

In  1867  he  was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  in  Harvard  Dental  School.  There  had  been  considerable  variance 
among  the  dentists  of  Boston  in  regard  to  questions  arising  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  association  with  Harvard  College.    There  were  many  differing 
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opinions  and  views  in  regard  to  the  lelative  standing  of  the  medical  and 
dental  schools,  Doctor  Harwood  insisting  on  the  dental  school  being  estab- 
lished on  an  equal  footing  with  the  medical  school  in  the  institution.  The 
views  were  so  variant  and  difficult  to  harmonize,  Dr.  Harwood  soon  saw  he 
would  by  accepting  the  honor  take  upon  himself  a  burden  greater  than  he  was 
willing  to  assume,  and  he,  reluctantly,  to  both  parties,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion in  1868.    Subsequent  events  proved  to  him  the  wisdom  of  his  decision. 

He  early  became  affiliated  with  Masonry  and  from  about  1829  to  1860, 
during  his  continuous  residence  in  Boston,  with  the  excepton  of  his  six  years' 
residence  in  Machias,  Maine,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  Masonic 
meetings.  He  took  all  the  degrees  of  the  order,  including  the  33d,  and  held 
various  positions  of  trust  and  distinction  in  the  order.  He  was,  from  his 
youth  up,  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance,  and  during  his  residence  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  under  the  influence  of  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  became  a  zealous  tee- 
totaler and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  a  vigorous  defender  of  that 
belief.  He  neither  smoked  nor  used  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  frequently 
spoke  in  temperance  gatherings  and  found  time  to  woo  the  Muses  and  write 
an  occasional  song  for  his  temperance  meetings,  his  "Boat  Club,"  and  other 
social  gatherings  which  attracted  him.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  lecture 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science  of  Boston,  of  which  he  wa? 
the  second  president,  1868.  He  was  present,  by  proxy,  at  the  organization  of 
the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  August  18,  1840,  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  appointed  on  the  first  examining  committee  of  this  society.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Boston  Med- 
ical Society.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  conferred  upon  him, 
1849,  by  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

He  wrote  articles  on  specific  professional  subjects  for  dental  publication. 
They  appeared  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science."  He  was  an 
earnest  and  forcible  speaker:  his  aim  always  being  to  lift  those  around  him, 
and  better  their  condition. 

During  his  boyhood  he  became  accustomed  to  attending  the  Unitarian 
Church,  the  dominant  church  in  his  native  town,  and,  as  it  met  his  require- 
ments, he  continued  to  affiliate  with  it  wherever  he  lived.  Many  of  his  warm- 
est and  best  friends  were  ministers  of  that  denomination.  He  attended  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Federal  Street,  Boston,  whose  pastor  was  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Channing.  Politically,  he  was  a  Republican  from  the  incipiency 
of  that  political  belief,  though  he  never  mingled  greatly  in  politics. 

He  married  Rebecca  Elvira  Dana  of  Portland,  Maine,  October  28,  1828. 
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They  had  three  daughters,  Mary  Dana,  Ellen  Winship  and  Ann  Louisa,  all 
of  whom  survived  to  mature  life,  married  and  had  children. 

As  a  sportsman  the  Doctor  in  his  younger  days  was  quite  a  famous 
"wingshot"  and  that  in  a  country  celebrated  for  such  sport  and  selected 
now  from  all  places  in  the  State,  for  the  "annual  fox  hunts,"  which  are 
still  held  in  Barre.  He  could  go  out  almost  any  day  in  "the  season"  and  bag 
a  dozen  or  more  woodcock.  He  kept  two  fine  pointers,  splendidly  trained  and 
he  enjoyed  the  sport  very  much.  He  was  also  an  exceptionally  fine  rifle  shot 
which  was  developed  by  target  practice.  But  this  practice  stood  him  in 
good  stead  later  in  life  when  he  made  his  temporary  home  in  Maine  which 
has  always  been  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  states  for  game  in  the  Union. 

That  there  was  always  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  farm  life  he  gave 
up  to  satisfy  other  ambitions,  is  evident  by  his  selection  when  he  concluded  to 
retire  from  a  city  residence  in  1855,  to  an  "out  of  town"  home  in  the  coun- 
try, called  "Sunnyside,"  at  Dorchester,  now  the  twenty-fourth  ward  of  Boston. 
There  were  ten  acres  of  it,  and  a  two-story  house,  ninety-six  years  old,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.    On  this  place  he  mads  many  improvements. 

During  his  second  year  in  Dorchester  he  built  a  greenhouse  large  enough 
to  raise  all  the  flowers  he  wanted  for  home  use  and  friends.  He  became  as 
enthusiastic  a  floriculturist  as  he  was  dentist  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He 
experimented  with  flowers,  cropping  and  mixing,  and  had  great  enjoyment  in 
the  result.  During  the  second  year  of  his  green  house  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  new  variety  of  pink  for  which  the  city  flower  dealers  gladly  gave 
him  double  the  price  they  gave  for  any  others.  His  flowers  were  all  the  best 
of  their  kind.  He  had  thirty  varieties  of  pears,  the  best  he  could  select,  on 
his  place.    He  had  all  the  small  fruits  in  variety  and  perfection. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  till  he  '"closed  the  book"  he  was  busy  con- 
stantly. He  was  never  a  drone,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything  and  was 
by  nature  and  ability  fitted  to  be  a  leader  and  with  an  ambition  to  win  the 
goal  he  set  for  himself.  About  1871  he  laid  down  his  sceptre,  as  a  practical 
operator,  turning  his  business  into  the  hands  of  two  young  men,  Drs.  Aaron 
H.  and  W.  B.  Parker,  who  had  been  under  his  tutelage  several  years.  He 
soon  gave  up  his  visits  to  the.  city  and  retired  more  completely  to  his  beauti- 
ful home,  "Sunnyside."  He  mingled  occasionally  in  the  town  meetings  and 
social  gatherings.  He  had  no  occasion  to  visit  the  city,  and  seldom  did  so  in 
his  last  few  years  and  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  home  with  his  family  and  neigh- 
bors. From  the  very  stirring  life  he  had  lived,  the  quiet  rather  wore  upon 
him.    Death  came  finally  October  2nd,  1881,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
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He  was  buried  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston.  He  died  leaving  the  pro- 
fession his  debtor.  It  was  through  his  untiring  efforts  and  those  of  Joshua 
Tucker  that  the  early  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  was 
brought  about.  Both  of  them  deserve  much  credit  for  their  labors  along  this 
line.  Harwood  was  a  prominent  man,  occupying  in  his  section  of  the  coun- 
try the  same  position  that  Hudson  did  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  Hayden  did 
in  Baltimore.  None  can  over-estimate  the  great  good  he  did  for  the  pro- 
fession in  the  early  days. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Mr.  John  D.  Sargent,  Boston, 
•a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Harwood;  Elbridge  Bacon,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Bar  Mills,  Maine,  a 
student  and  contemporary  of  Dr.  Harwood;  Dr.  A.  F.  McAvvenney,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.; 
and  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXIV.,  January,  1882,  page  46. 


SAMUEL  PRENTIS  CUTLER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


PIONEER  EXPERIMENTER  AND  TEACHER  IN  MICROSCOPY. 

Samuel  P.  Cutler,  a  farmer's  son,  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vermont,  in 
J  815  and  died  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  January  1st,  1880.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Memphis  passed  memorial  resolutions  in 
which  he  was  spoken  of  as  one  whose  "vast  knowledge,  ceaseless  energy  and 
probity  of  character  were  exponents  of,  and  gave  dignity  to,  the  dental  pro- 
fusion." A  meeting  of  physicians  and  dentists  was  held,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  two  physicians  and  two  dentists  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  labors.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Powell,  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Tennessee,  and  when  nearly  ready  for  publication,  all  the 
accumulated  material  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire.  Enough  has  been 
preserved  in  the  journals  of  both  the  dental  and  medical  profession,  however, 
to  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vast  amount  of  work  accomplished  through  his 
untiring  energy  and  ceaseless  industry.  He  was  a  mechanical  genius  and 
the  most  scientific  Southern  dentist  of  his  day. 

He  labored  under  unusual  difficulties  in  the  earliest  part  of  his  career, 
beginning  his  microscopical  investigations  with  lenses  of  his  own  grinding 
and  microscopes  of  his  own  construction,  and  practicing  dentistry  with  instru- 
ments of  his  own  manufacture  forged  in  a  village  blacksmith's  shop.  He  was 
a  practicing  physician  in  Troy  and  Dresden,  Tennessee,  at  the  time  he  began 
to  study  dentistry.  . 

His  professional  life  was  mostly  spent  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  Orleans  Dental 
College,  and  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  removed  to  in  1872.  Many  of  his 
papers  published  in  the  "Cincinnati  Medical  News'*  the  "New  Orleans  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,"  and  the  various  dental  journals,  were  republished 
in  the  English  medical  journals. 

A  list  alone  of  his  papers  would  fill  pages,  while  his  writings  would  fill 
volumes.  They  were  read  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  and  Southern  Dental  Associations  and  published  in  the  ''Dental 
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Cosmos,"  the  "Dental  Register,"  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science," 
the  "Missouri  Dental  Journal"  and  other  periodicals. 

Of  one  paper  on  the  "Microscopy  of  the  Teeth,"  read  before  the  American 
Dental  Association  in  1867,  it  was  said,  in  the  discussion  that  "if  the  meet- 
ing had  done  nothing  but  call  out  Dr.  Cutler's  paper,  it  was  a  decided  success. 

A  paper  on  "The  Physiology  and  Chemistry  of  Old  Age"  read  before  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  1869,  was  republished  in  both  the  medical 
and  dental  journals.  A  series  of  articles  on  the  "Microscopy  of  the  Dental- 
Tissues"  was  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  running 
through  a  number  of  series  in  '69  and  '70. 

Among  other  early  papers  may  be  mentioned  "The  Minute  Structure  of 
an  Amalgam-Filled  Tooth,  as  Revealed  by  the  Microscope,"  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, June,  '71;  "Ossified  Pulps,"  January,  '72;  "Filling  Over  Exposed  Pulps," 
October,  '72 ;  "Nitrous  Oxide  Experiments,"  August,  '73 ;  "Physiology  of  the 
Dental  Structures,"  September,  '72 ;  "Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy," 
'79. 

Few  individuals  in  the  annals  of  dentistry  have  held  as  many  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  as  did  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Cutler. 

After  locating  at  Memphis,  he  organized  the  "Memphis  Microscopical  So- 
ciety," composed  of  a  small  circle  of  his  scientific  admirers  and  friends,  who 
enjoyed  many  private  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  comparative  anatomy, 
histology  and  bacteriology  revealed  to  this  great  teacher  through  his  daily 
research  work  with  the  microscope. 

In  the  early  history  of  Memphis  there  existed  n  City  Ordinance  requiring 
Dentists  to  pay  an  annual  privilege  tax  of  fifteen  ($15.00)  dollars  which  had 
been  quietly  submitted  to  and  paid  without  question.  When  this  notice  was 
first  served  on  the  profession  in  1872,  Dr.  J.  L.  Mewborn  determined  to  fight 
the  legality  of  the  act,  but  could  get  no  one  willing  +o  join  him  in  a  test  case 
until  he  laid  the  matter  before  Dr.  Cutler,  who  quickly  agreed  with  him. 
They  submitted  to  arrest,  put  up  forfeits  in  the  police  court,  employed  a 
lawyer,  won  the  case,  reclaimed  their  forfeits,  and  no  dentist  lias  paid  a  priv- 
ilege tax  in  Memphis  since  that  date. 

Dr.  Cutler  was  a  great  student  of  the  relics  of  the  Aztecs,  Mound  Build- 
ers and  Flat-Head  Indians  and  had  quite  a  collection  of  their  skulls.  Dr. 
Mewborn  says  of  him :  "In  physique  he  was  much  like  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of 
Mississippi,  tall  and  stoop-shouldered,  slow  and  deliberate  in  motion,  modest 
and  unobtrusive  in  manner,  but  in  fhe  forum  his  eyes  would  flash,  his  soul 
warm,  his  ideas  scintillate  from  resourceful  store?  of  knowledge  and  convic- 
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tion  shower  upon  his  hearers  in  a  masterful  flow  of  language,  which  won  his 
cause  in  any  discussion.  After  death  and  at  his  bier,  I  realized  how  peace- 
fully a  giant  sleeps." 

He  was  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Metallurgy  and  Histology  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Dental  College,  1869-70;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Lexology  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  Medical  College  of  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Microscopy  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery;  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Histology  in  the  Medical  department  of  the  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Fenlon  Hall  High  School  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  Member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Association  and  of  the  New  Orleans 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Southern  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, elected  to  this  membership  at  the  meeting  of  organization  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  July  29,  1869.  The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him  in  1852. 

In  1873  when  there  was  a  question  of  the  endowment  of  a  chair  by  the 
Southern  Dental  Association,  the  Faculty  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved :  That,  recognizing  in  Prof.  S.  P.  Cutler,  of  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  a  gentleman  in  every  way  qualified  by  scientific  research  and  attainment 
to  perform  the  duties  relating  to  a  professorship  of  'Microscopical  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy,'  he  be  appointed  as  the  Professor  of  this  branch  of  science 
in  the  B.  C.  D.  S." 

Dr.  Cutler  was  a  broad  minded  man,  gentle,  unpretentious  and  charitable 
He  cared  nothing  for  saving  money  and  assisted  many  in  distress.  His  one 
great  desire  was  to  do  something  for  humanity  and  his  profession. 

He  was  fond  of  music  and  played  the  violin,  making  his  own  instrument 
from  curled  maple,  sawed  from  a  tree  on  his  uncle's  land  in  Vermont.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat  and  a  Union  man,  but  loyal  during  the  rebellion 
to  the  South.  When  the  state  of  Mississippi  seceded  he  went  with  it,  yet 
feeling  all  the  time  they  could  not  win. 

He  married  Miss  Diana  George,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ann  Haskins,  of 
Trenton,  Tenn.,  December.  1840.    They  had  no  children. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  J.  L.  Mewborn, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  Dr.  Robert  K.  Luckie,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 


CYRENIUS  ORLANDO  CONE,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

THE  FIRST  DEMONSTRATOR  OF  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY  IN  A  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

The  first  record  of  the  Cone  family  is  of  Daniel  Cone,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  1626.  He  emigrated  to  America  some  time  prior  to  March,  1657, 
coming,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  ship  "John  and  Sarah,"  locating  shortly  after 
at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

He  married  Mehitabel  Spencer,  daughter  of  Jarred  Spencer,  who  was  an 
"Ensign  of  Militia,  Commissioned  1656,"  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  a  noted 
soldier  of  his  day. 

To  this  couple  of  pioneers  was  born  Nathaniel  Cone,  who  was  the  father 
of  Lieutenant  James  Cone,  of  whom  "the  Colonial  Eecords  of  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut,  October,  1738,"  state:  "This  Assembly  do  establish  and 
confirm  Mr.  James  Cone  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  Company,  or  Trainband  in 
the  Parish  of  Millington,  and  order  that  he  be  commissioned  accordingly." 
Pecord  further  states  he  was  with  Sir  William  Pepperell  at  the  taking  of 
Louisburg,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1747. 

Lieutenant  Cone  was  the  father  of  Sylvanus  Cone,  who  was  a  participant 
in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  was  slightly  wounded,  his  pocketbook 
showing  the  imprint  of  the  ball.  He  was  near  General  Joseph  Warren  when 
he  fell,  and  named  his  son  Joseph  Warren  after  the  General. 

In  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society's  collections,  Vol.  VIII,  page  211, 
Eevolutionary  Rolls  and  Lists  of  1775  and  1783,  under  Military  Service, 
Officers'  Pay-roll  of  1779,  appears  the  name  of  "Corporal"  Sylvanus  Cone, 
while  the  Connecticut  Archives  of  War,  Vol.  V,  Document  314,  and  Connecti- 
cut French  and  Indian  War,  Eolls  and  Lists  of  1756  (page  34),  1755  (page 
28),  give  Sylvanus  as  a  private  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  in 
Cajatain  Ichabod  Phelps's  Company  in  the  Third  Connecticut  Regiment  and 
in  Captain  Edmund  Wells's  Company  in  the  Fourth  Connecticut  Regiment, 
respectively. 

To  Joseph  Warren  Cone  and  Mehitabel  (Swan)  Cone  was  born,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1820,  in  Millington  Society,  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  a  son,  who  was 
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named  Cyrenius  Orlando  Cone,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  youngest 
of  six— two  daughters  and  four  sons. 

His  early  boyhood  schooling  was  obtained  at  the  country  schools  in  East 
Haddam.  Following  this,  he  went  to  live  with  one  of  his  brothers,  Joseph 
Edward  Cone,  in  West  Hartford,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  attended 
the  West  Hartford  Academy,  a  new  school  at  that  time.  Little  is  known  of 
young  Cone's  early  boyhood  except  that  for  a  few  years,  beginning  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old,  he  owned  and  conducted  a  book-store  in  Sag  Harbor 
Long  Island.  This  nevertheless  was  not  a  success,  and,  having  a  natural  in- 
clination toward  dentistry  and  forming  about  this  time  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Solyman  Brown,  at  that  period  a,  noted  dentist  of  New  York  City,  he 
took  dentistry  up  as  his  life  profession,  and  began  its  study  under  Dr.  Brown 
in  1841.  Young  Cone  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit 
and  keen  mechanical  ability  so  perfected  himself  that  Dr.  Brown  gave  him  a 
certificate  of  recommendation,  and  Dr.  Cone  began  practice  as  an  itinerant 
in  Massachusetts,  visiting  notably  the  towns  of  Chatham,  Falmouth,  and 
Edgartown.  This  he  continued  until  the  fall  of  184:4,  when,  with  a  desire 
to  more  thoroughly  perfect  the  details  of  his  profession  from  both  the  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  side,  he  went  to  Baltimore  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Bal- 
timore College  of  Dental  Surgery,  from  which  he  graduated  April  15,  1845, 
with  honors.  Immediately  following  his  graduation  he  went  to  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  where  Dr.  John  Harris  (a  brother  and  preceptor  of  Chapin  A.  Harri=, 
also  preceptor  of  James  Taylor,  John  Allen,  and  others  of  the  best  men  of 
the  day),  who  was  to  absent  himself  from  his  practice  for  a  year,  turned  his 
practice  for  that  period  over  to  the  care  and  skill  of  Dr.  Cone,  whom  he  rec- 
ommended to  his  clientele  through  the  newspapers  as  a  "man  of  moral  and 
professional  worth;"  with  the  endorsement  of  this  worthy  man,  Dr.  Cone 
soon  commanded  a  busy  practice  and  the  esteem  and  respect  of  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances. 

It  was  his  intention  when  he  located  at  Georgetown  to  reside  there  per- 
manently: but  early  in  the  fall  of  1846  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  knowing  his  attainments  in  dental  prosthesis,  tendered  him  the 
demonstratorship  of  mechanical  dentistry.  This  was  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  college,  and  he  was  the  first  demonstrator  of  mechanical 
dentistry.  At  this  time  Amos  Westcott,  M.  D.,  was  Professor  of  Operative 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry.  Dr.  Cone  accepted  the  offer  and  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  served  the  college  in  this  capacity  three  years.  He  proved 
an  interesting  lecturer,  and  made  a  marked  impression  upon  the  students.  In 
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1849  he  succeeded  Dr.  Amos  Westcott  as  Professor  of  Operative  and  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry.  These  chairs  he  ably  filled  until  1852.  It  is  recorded  that  at 
one  of  the  annual  commencements  of  the  College,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Faculty,  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris,  requested  the  graduating  class  to  rise  and 
hold  up  their  right  hands.  Dr.  C.  0.  Cone,  a  pompous  little  man  of  much 
dignity,  stepped  forward  and  delivered  a  discourse  on  ethics  and  wound  up  by 
making  all  the  class  swear  that  they  would  not  use  "amalgam"  in  their  prac- 
tice.  Of  course,  all  took  this  pledge,  and  all  probably  soon  broke  it. 

Dr.  Cone  bought  property  and  practiced  at  72  North  Charles  Street  (new 
number,  316),  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  excellent  practice. 

Dr.  Cone  was  a  clear,  forceful  writer,  contributing  a  few  papers  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science."  Some  of  his 
topics  were:  "Dental  Caries,"  "Third  Dentition,"  "Dental  Ethics,"  "Exposed 
Fulp,"  "Rizodontrypy,  or  Treatment  of  Exposed  Nerves,"  "Extraction  of 
Teeth,"  "Filling  Teeth,"  "Effect  of  Diseased  Mouth  on  the  System,"  "Defi- 
ciencies of  the  Palate,"  "Development  of  the  Teeth,"  etc. ;  and  "An  Essay  on 
the  Structure  and  Formation  of  the  Teeth  in  Man  and  Animals,'"  by  Robert 
Blake,  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  1848,  as  a 
part  of  the  "American  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  which 
he  was  corresponding  and  recording  secretary,  1852  and  1853,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Societ}',  which  he  joined  in  1840.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  As  Dr.  Cone 
grew  older  he  desired  more  fully  to  understand  the  scientific  part  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1857  he  took  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Washington  Medical 
University  of  Baltimore,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  March, 
1858. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  his  active  college  duties  and  excessive 
study  to  acquire  his  degree,  in  addition  to  the  conduct  of  a  large  office  prac- 
tice, so  impaired  his  health  that  his  death  followed.  This  occurred  at  Hart- 
ford, his  brother's  home,  where  he  had  removed  and  where  he  died  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  prime  of  his  career,  August  1,  1858,  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  North  Main  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Dr.  Cone  was  married  April  3,  1840.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  to  Miss 
Helen  Terry  Glover,  whose  ancestor.  Stephen  Hopkins,  came  to  America, 
1620,  in  the  "Mayflower"  and  was  the  fourteenth  signer  of  "The  Mayflower 
Compact."  To  them  was  born  one  son,  Joseph  William  Cone,  who  now  resides 
at  Hartford. 
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Dr.  Ehrick  Parmly,  of  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  a  son  of  the  pioneer  Dr.  Eleazar 
Parmly,  writes: 

"Dr.  Cone  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Solyman  Brown.  This  accounts  for  some 
of  Dr.  Cone's  peculiarities  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  marked 
versatility.  He  was  a  college-bred  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  refinement, 
and  had  a  most  happy  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge.  In  this  respect  I 
never  met  his  equal.  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cone  was  when  a  student  in 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  was  untiringly  painstaking  in 
all  he  did.  He  was  specially  useful  in  conducting  a  clinic.  He  would  always 
appear  before  the  students  as  neatly  attired  as  in  bis  office,  and  insisted  upon 
the  students,  while  operating,  being  well  dressed  out  of  respect  to  themselves 
and  to  their  patients,  to  whom,  as  they  were  mostly  among  the  poor  classes, 
they  might  think  it  not  worth  while  to  show  any  attention.  No  manicurist 
could  give  more  minute  directions  for  caring  for  the  hands  than  he.  As  to 
address,  he  was  very  particular.  The  social  side  of  professional  life  he  would 
dwell  upon.  In  the  laboratory  be  was  very  thorough  in  his  teaching.  At  first 
students  thought  him  fussy,  but  later  they  appreciated  him  fully.  He  thought 
it  an  advantage  for  every  one  to  have  a  hobby  or  fad.  He  knew  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  all  his  patients  and  he  was  so  tactful  that  he  obtained  his  informa- 
tion without  any  apparent  attempt  to  gain  it.  His  kindly  nature  and  con- 
sideration for  others  made  him  beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
His  professional  skill  was  of  a  high  order.  Over  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
we  met  as  student  and  teacher  but  he  left  bis  imprint  on  my  character." 

Besides  his  college  classes,  Dr.  Cone  had  several  private  students,  who 
afterwards  were  a  great  credit  to  him  and  the  profession,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Homer  Judd,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  early  dentistry  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Cone  was  contemporary  with  Horace  H.  Hayden,  Chapin  A.  Harris, 
Eleazar  Parmly,  Robert  Arthur,  Emile  Gardett,  and  S.  P.  Hullihen,  the  latter 
being  his  special  friend.  Dr.  Cone  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  lasting 
remembrance  by  the  whole  profession  He  lent  his  skill  and  dignity  to  mak- 
ing dentistry  a  learned  profession. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Joseph  William  Cone  and 
Mr.  Robert  Buckland  Cone,  son  and  grandson,  respectively,  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  from  "An  Early  Record  of  Dentists  of  Connecticut,"  by  James  McManus,  D.  D.  S., 
Hartford,  Conn.;  "History  Cone  Family  in  America,"  by  W.  W.  Cone;  "American 
Ancestry,"  Vol.  IX.,  page  134;  "History  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,"  pages  321,  322, 
.published  by  J.  B.  Beers,  New  York;  "Hinman's  Connecticut  Settlers,"  page  694. 


ISAIAH  FORBES,  D.  D.  S. 


THE  FATHER  OF  ST.  LOUIS  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

Isaiah  Forbes  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  March  25,  1810.  He  was 
the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Euth  Lyman  Forbes,  his  mother  being  a  member 
of  the  well-known  Lyman  family  of  Connecticut.  His  father  was  an  archi- 
tect. Owing  to  business  reverses  he  was  able  to  give'  his  son  only  a  public 
school  education. 

Young  Forbes  was  a  school  teacher  early  in  life.  In  1830  he  went  to  New 
York  City  and  was  engaged  in  clerical  work.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  remained  two  years  ;  he  then  returned  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
began  the  study  of  dentistry  with  Drs.  Ambler  and  Kingsbury,  3  Park  Place, 
New  York  City,  and  worked  so  assiduously  that  he  was  able  to  begin  practice 
a  year  later. 

Dr.  Forbes  opened  a  neat  office  and  started  fairly  well  for  a  beginner.  He 
gathered  what  books  he  could  at  that  time  on  dentistry,  and  put  in  all  his 
odd  moments  in  study.  Upon  being  called  away  from  the  city  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  sister,  he  left  a  friend  to  care  for  his  practice.  During  Dr. 
Torbes's  absence  this  friend  sold  out  everything — instruments,  furniture,  etc., 
— and  absconded  with  the  proceeds.  The  loss  of  the  instruments  was  espe  - 
cially exasperating  to  Dr.  Forbes,  who,  being  left-handed,  had  made  to  order 
many  for  his  special  convenience.  Nothing  daunted,  Dr.  Forbes  began  anew 
and  again  secured  an  outfit. 

Exclusiveness  and  secrecy  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  profession, 
and  the  dental  student  was  indebted  as  much  to  his  ingenuity  and  cleverness 
ari  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  his  instructors  fo*1  the  knowledge  gained  of 
hi?  specialty. 

He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1837 ;  the  population  was  eight  thousand.  He 
found  only  ten  practicing  dentists.  Among  them  Drs.  B.  B.  Brown  and  Ed- 
ward Hale,  Sr.,  were  the  leading  men.  In  less  than  three  years  the  ten  were 
reduced,  from  want  of  patronage,  to  Drs.  Hale,  Brown  and  Forbes,  who  re- 
mained the  foremost  in  the  profession,  until  in  1849  the  California  gold  fever 
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influenced  Dr.  Brown  to  depart  for  the  Pacific  slope,  leaving  Drs.  Hale  and 
Forbes  the  veteran  dentists. 

When  Dr.  Forbes  came  to  St.  Louis,  Second  Street  was  the  fashionable 
thoroughfare,  and  on  this  street  he  established  his  first  office — at  Second 
and  Vine  Streets,  where,  from  the  first,  by  his  skill,  he  soon  commanded  a 
good  practice.  In  1849  he  gave  up  dentistry  and  went  into  the  milling  busi- 
ness for  two  years.  Owing  to  business  reverses  he  lost  all  he  owned,  and  he 
again  took  up  his  professional  work  and  repaid  his  outstanding  obligations. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  one  of  the  sturdy,  progressive  kind  of  men  who,  by  perse- 
verance and  energy,  helped  advance  dentistry  in  this  section  of  the  West.  He 
was  a  natural  born  leader,  of  dignity  and  ability,  and  was  identified  with 
nearly  all  beneficent  and  progressive  efforts  of  the  profession  for  a  period  of 
torty-six  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  the 
St.  Louis  Dental  Society.  The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  December  9, 
1856,  when  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
the  same  month  the  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the  office  of  Drs.  S.  Dun- 
ham and  E.  Hale,  Sr.  Dr.  Dunham  was  elected  President  and  Dr.  Forbes 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  1867  Dr.  Forbes  was 
elected  President  of  the  Society.  The  regular  meetings  were  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  members  and  were  followed  by  a  supper. 

Dr.  Forbes  proved  an  enthusiastic  dental  society  worker.  He  attended  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Convention,  1856,  and  in 
1858  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention. 

In  1873  Dr.  Forbes  was  First  Vice-President  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association  in  1878. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  later,  1857,  was  President  of  the  Western 
Dental  Society,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Allport,  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental 
Association  at  St.  Louis,  October  31,  1865,  and  was  elected  Corresponding 
Secretary  at  its  second  annual  meeting,  1866,  and  Treasurer  in  1867. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  Dental  College,  1866,  Dr.  Forbes  was 
actively  interested,  and  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, a  position  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  Professor  of  Surgical  and 
Operative  Dentistry  from  1875  to  1877,  when  he  became  Emeritus  Professor 
of  the  Institutes  of  Dental  Science.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery  from  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1850. 
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In  1858  the  "American  Dental  Review"  (quarterly)  was  established  hy 
the  A.  M.  Leslie  Dental  and  Surgical  Depot.  It  was  edited  by  Drs.  C.  W. 
Spalding,  Isaiah  Forbes,  and  H.  E.  Peebles.  This  journal  continued  until 
1863.  In  1868  the  "Missouri  Dental  Journal"  was  organized;  the  first  num- 
ber appeared  January,  1869.    Dr.  Forbes  was  one  of  its  founders. 

In  1838  Dr.  Forbes  constructed  along  original  lines  a  dental  chair  which 
showed  remarkable  inventive  ability.  He  was  an  expert  operator,  especially 
excelling  in  the  manipulation  of  non-cohesive  gold-foil,  and  invented  a  num- 
ber of  useful  operating  instruments,  among  them  the  Forbes  gouge,  used  for 
opening  into  molar  pulp  chambers  (Fig.  1)  and  for  immediate  pulp  extirpa- 
tion ;  of  these  there  were  six  or  seven  sizes ;  a  set  of  plug  finishing  files ;  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  were  used  universally  in  fillings:  a  separating 
file  carrier  (Fig.  3),  and  also  a  tape  carrier  and  polisher  (Fig.  4)  on  which 
various  grits  for  polishing  fillings  were  placed,  that  period  being  before  the 
introduction  of  sandpaper  disks  and  strips.  He  also  invented  a  Rubber  Dam 
Applier. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Forbes  would  never  condemn  the  poor  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional worker,  but  would  cover  the  defect  with  a  mantle  of  charity.  Once 
a  parent  called  on  Dr.  Forbes  regarding  a  case  where  a  dentist  had  accident- 
ally extracted  a  permanent  lower  incisor,  while  in  the  act  of  removing  a  decid- 
uous tooth  in  the  same  locality  for  a  child.  Dr.  Forbes  told  the  irate  parent 
that  the  accident  was  likely  to  occur  with  any  dentist  and  that  he  personally 
had  had  a  like  experience. 

He  was  above  the  narrowness  and  secrecy  that  retarded  dental  progress 
at  that  period,  and  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  St.  Louis  to  tutor  stu- 
dents in  his  office.  Among  his  students  were  Sol.  Horine.  Charles  Knower  and 
Francis  A.  Brewer.  He  used  his  influence  to  promote  a  wide  interchange  of 
opinions  and  experience  between  dentists  of  different  cities,  giving  the  younger 
men  every  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  work  and  progress  of  the  older  men. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  equally  as  active  in  secret  society  as  he  was  in  dental 
society  work.  He  stood  high  in  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  circles,  and 
held  the  highest  subordinate  offices  in  both.  He  was  Master  of  Missouri 
Lodge,  No.  1,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  1850. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  initiated  in  St.  Louis  Lodge  No.  5,  I.  0.  0.  F..  in  1841  or 
1842,  was  admitted  to  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  April  24,  1844,  elected  Con- 
ductor of  the  same  January  22,  1845,  and  was  made  Grand  Representative 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  and  attended  the  session  of  that  body 
at  Baltimore  in  1845.  He  was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master  Missouri  Grand 
Lodge  January  28,  1846,  withdrew  from  St.  Louis  Lodge  No.  5  to  assist  in 
organizing  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  18,  which  was  instituted  September  9,  1846. 
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He  was  first  Noble  Grand  of  No.  18  and  afterwards  Treasurer  of  the  Lodge 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  retained  his  membership  till  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease and  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  the  order.  He  was  made  Grand 
Master  of  Missouri  October  18.  1851,  having  on  previous  occasions  declined 
the  honor  in  favor  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  was  Grand  Patriarch  of  the 
Encampment  branch  of  Odd  Fellowship,  1849.  He  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
respond  to  any  demands  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  order  and  received 
all  the  honors  the  order  could  give  him  in  the  State. 

In  public  and  civil  affairs  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  St.  Louis. 
At  one  time  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor,  but  declined  the  nomination.  He 
was  always  interested  in  educational  work,  and  had  some  experience  in  such 
matters  in  the  public  school  systems  of  New  York  State.  His;  name  was  a 
household  word  in  the  St.  Louis  school  board,  of  which  he  was  the  practical 
founder.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  influence  that  a  high  school  was  built.  Mr.  Carlos  Greelv, 
Mr.  George  Patridge  and  Dr.  Forbes  were  appointed  a  committee  to  choose 
the  location  for  the  first  St.  Louis  high  school.  He  also  used  his  influence 
while  a  director  of  the  school  board  to  make  the  salaries  of  women  teachers 
more  in  proportion  to  those  paid  men.  He  was  president  of  the  board  for  two 
twins  1854-55,  and  was  chairman  of  the  teachers'  committee  all  the  years 
he  served  except  when  he  was  president.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  and  the  St.  Louis  Historical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Scciety  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  LTnder  Mayor 
Mullanphy's  administration  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  per- 
sonally supervised  the  building  of  the  city  hospital.  Dr.  Forbes  was  one 
of  the  well-known  public  spirited  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  having  friends  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  for  years  dentist  to  a  number  of  Catholic  institutions  of 
St.  Louis. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  thoroughlv  posted  on  the  most  diverse  subjects,  and 
an  encyclopaedia  of  general  knowledge.  Theoretically  he  was  a  fine  musician, 
possessing  a  good  baritone  voice,  and  sang  for  years  in  the  Walnut  Street 
Cathedral.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  guarantor  of  the  old  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  was  the  prominent  musical  organization  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Forbes  contributed  several  mteresting  professional  papers.  These 
were  published  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  "Missouri  Dental  Journal"  and  the 
"Dental  Eegister  of  the  West." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Dental  Society  be  very  beautifully  ex- 
pressed the  following  sentiment : 
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"May  the  spirit  which  animated  the  early  promoters  of  dental  literature  — 
the  parents  of  a  liberal,  free  American  dental  education,  and  unselfish  inter- 
change of  thought — find  the  young  men  of  the  profession  temples  fit  to  dwell 
in." 

He  was  married  February,  1847,  by  Bishop  Hawkes  to  Miss  Cornelia 
Staats,  of  Weston,  Missouri,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  New  York  Knicker- 
bocker families.  She  died  February  16,  1891.  To  them  were  born  six 
children,  viz. :  Daisy,  Anna  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Brookmire)  ;  Gouverneur  Morris ; 
John  B. ;  Cora  B. ;  and  Isaiah,  Jr.  All  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  publish- 
ing this  sketch  except  John  B.,  who  died  January  28,  1903,  and  Daisy,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

Dr.  Forbes  died  of  senility  July  15,  1885,  and  was  buried  in  Belle- 
fontaine  cemetery.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  Dr.  Forbes's  residence 
by  his  old  friend,  Rev.  Trueman  Post,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  services  at  the 
grave  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Forbes's  former  associate,  Dr.  George  A.  Bow- 
man, who  said,  in  eulogy  of  him, — 

"All  that  is  mortal  of  our  departed  brother  we  lay  in  this  narrow  house 
of  the  dead,  but  his  spirit  is  over  us  in  this  act,  and  is  free  to  soar  to  Elysian 
heights,  even  unto  God  himself.  His  gracious  presence  we  shall  miss,  and  his 
words  of  wisdom  have  ceased  to  fall  on  our  ears. 

"Every  one  of  us  can  call  to  mind  his  inimitable  personation  of  the  old 
wise  man  in  the  East,  who  said,  'I  have  been  young,  but  now  am  I  old ;  yet, 
have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.'  Four 
years  of  constant  professional  association  with  him  and  an  intimate  social  re- 
lation with  him  for  many  years  enables  me  understandingly  to  speak  of  his 
uniform  urbanity  and  kindliness,  of  his  dignified  and  refined  consideration 
of  those  with  whom  he  chose  to  associate.  His  heart  was  not  on  his  sleeve,  but 
it  beat  warmly  and  affectionately  for  those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence. 
Here  let  him  rest  and  as  we  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  affairs  of  life  (which 
he  has  laid  down)  may  we  be  actuated  by  the  same  lofty  purposes  which 
animated  him  and  crowned  a  long  and  useful  life  with  the  wreath  of  laurel 
and  the  plaudits  of  men." 

His  hospitable  home  was  always  open  to  his  friends;  he  and  his  loyal  wife 
often  entertained  visiting  dentists.  He  was  devoted  to  his  professional  work 
and  for  many  years  firmly  upheld  the  honor  and  interests  of  St.  Louis  den- 
tistry, keeping  in  touch  with  new  inventions  and  new  methods.  He  greatly 
aided  in  the  advancement  of  the  profession  and  he  was  ever  willing  to  impart 
and  equally  anxious  to  receive  knowledge  as  a  student.    He  traveled  many 
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miles  attending  dental  meetings  and  was  the  recipient  of  high  honors  and 
the  representative  man  in  St.  Louis  dentistry  of  his  day.  In  1866-67  Dr. 
Forbes  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  the  principal  cities  and  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  the  leading  dentists  abroad  who  showed  him  marked  at- 
tention. 

His  kindness  and  helpfulness  toward  the  voiing  men  in  the  profession 
was  proverbial.  He  was  respected  by  young  and  old.  His  honor  was  un- 
impeachable, and  his  standing  as  a  typical  professional  man  and  citizen  of  the 
old  school  were  of  the  highest  order. 

Of  him  may  be  truly  quoted : 

' '  And  so  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman. ' ' 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Miss  Cora  B.  Forbes, 
Old  Orchard,  Mo.;  Scharf 's  "History  of  St.  Louis  City  and  County,"  Vol.  II,  1867-68: 
Taylor  and  Cooke's  "Sketch  Book  of  St.  Louis,"  1858,  and  "The  Commonwealth  of  Mis- 
souri," 1860. 


ELIAS  WILDMAN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


EXPERT  MAKER  OF  PORCELAIN  TEETH,  CHEMIST,  METALLURGIST,  AND  PROMINENT 
DENTAL  TEACHER  AND  PRACTITIONER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  July  8,  1811,  near  Morrisville,  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Wildman, 
both  Quakers  and  members  of  the  Friends'  meeting  at  Fallsington.  Young 
Elias  was  brought  up  as  a  member  of  that  Society,  but  having  married  a 
woman  not  a  Quakeress,  was  disowned  by  that  sect.  A  committee  of  Quakers 
called  on  him  after  his  marriage,  requesting  him.  to  apoligize  for  so  doing, 
but  he  did  not,  stating  he  would  not  lie  about  the  matter,  as  he  was  not  sorry 
for  his  marriage  relations.  His  name  was  then  erased  from  the  rolls  of  the 
meeting  and  he  ceased  to  be  a  member.  In  his  future  life,  he  never  connected 
himself  with  any  particular  church,  believing  it  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  a  man's  present  as  well  as  future  happiness  depends  entirely  on  an  up- 
right, honest  life. 

His  parents  were  farmers  and  he  attended  a  country  school  while  a  boy, 
but  later  went  to  Smith's  boarding  school  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He 
studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832, 
after  which  he  attended  the  post-graduate  lectures  and  clinics  at  the  New 
York  Hospital.  At  this  time  cholera  was  raging  and  Dr.  Wildman  did  ac- 
tive duty  assisting  the  afflicted.  He  practiced  medicine  for  several  years  in 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  but  owing  to  ill  health  was  compelled  to  select  some  other 
profession.  He  studied  dentistry  under  the  tutorage  of  Dr.  John  Burkey,  a 
prominent  practitioner  of  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  practice  in  1836. 
Later  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  first  conducted  a  general 
dental  practice,  but  having  a  leaning  towards  the  prosthetic  branch,  it  later 
became  prominent  in  his  practice.  While  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  it 
strictly,  it  was  along  this  line  that  he  made  bis  name  and  fame  in  the  dental 
world.    He  was  an  artist  in  carving  and  coloring  teeth. 

The  same  year  he  commenced  practice,  (1836).  He  began  experiment- 
ing to  improve  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth.  His  success  in  this 
was  his  crowning  achievement.    This  work  he  continued  until  about  1849. 
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Wildman  was  the  first  to  produce  a  life-like  Iranslucency  in  porcelain  teeth. 
His  formulas  were  used  by  the  leading  carvers  of  block  teeth,  an  important 
branch  of  prosthetic  dentistry  prior  to  the  advent  of  vulcanite.  Xo  better  or 
more  life-like  work  has  since  been  produced  than  this  accomplished  at  an 
early  period,  by  those  who  had  mastered  this  method  of  constructing  dentures. 
It  unfortunately  has  become  nearly  obsolete  through  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  vulcanite  and  molded  block  teeth. 

He  improved  porcelain  tooth  bodies  and  enamels,  perhaps  to  no  greater 
extent  than  did  some  others,  but  as  he  freely  shared  these  improvements  with 
his  compeers,  while  others  did  not,  his  work  resulted  in  a  material  advance 
in  the  art.  Dr.  "Wildman  was  an  artist  in  porcelain  tooth  carving.  He  had 
the  knack  of  imparting  to  them  a  natural  character  and  expression.  This 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  artificial  dentures  generally  seen,  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  Porcelain  teeth  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  exhibitions  held  during  the  early  forties,  were  highly  commended 
for  their  strength  and  life-like  appearance.  This  endorsement  of  his  work  and 
of  his  skill,  has  the  more  force  because  the  judges  were  very  guarded  in  passing 
upon  matters  not  strictly  within  the  domain  of  the  mechanical  arts  to  which 
the  Institute  is  mainly  devoted.  The  Institute  conferred  a  silver  medal 
upon  him  for  his  skill  in  1844.  Giving  due  credit  to  all  that  others  have 
done,  we  say  safely  that  Dr.  Wildman's  efforts  did  more  to  make  porcelain 
artificial  teeth  acceptable  to  the  profession  than  did  the  efforts  of  any  one 
man  that  preceded  him,  or  any  that  has  followed. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  prior  to  his  efforts  it  was  for  the 
most  part  by  men  who  kept  to  themselves  the  formulas  and  processes  they 
found  acceptable.  On  this  account,  while  a  few  used  it  successfully,  and  pro- 
duced excellent  work,  the  best  efforts  of  many  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  general  run  of  porcelain  teeth  was  in  appearance,  lifeless;  they  were  of  a 
dull  color,  opaque,  and  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  the  natural  organs  they 
replaced.  The  gum  portions  in  color  varied  from  a  passable  gum  color  to  a 
ruddy  purple,  some  indeed,  almost  sky-blue.  Gold  was  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce this  gum  tint.  Some  merely  reduced  the  gold  to  fillings,  and  then 
ground  it  in  a  mortar  with  other  ingredients  to  an  impalpable  powder,  fused 
it  in  a  crucible  or  muffle,  and  then  repeated  the  grinding,  thus  forming  what 
is  technically  termed  "frit."  Excellent  results  were  obtained  at  times  by  this 
process;  it,  however,  laborious,  and  with  all  possible  care  the  result  was 
uncertain.    Others  used  the  purple  of  Cassius,  a  most  tantalizing  compound 
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that  has  baffled  the  attempts  of  many  expert  chemists  to  unravel  the  secret 
of  its  composition.  Whether  made  by  the  wet  process  or  the  dry,  e'ther  pro- 
ducing a  satisfactory  product  from  a  chemist's  standpoint,  the  worker  in 
ceramics  could  not  depend  upon  its  producing  the  desired  tint.  It  might 
prove  satisfactory  in  one  piece  of  work  and  ruin  the  next.  Dr.  Wildman  set 
for  himself  the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of  this  chaos.  For  several  years 
be  worked  steadily  on  the  problem,  and  was  well  nigh  discouraged  before  suc- 
cess crowned  his  efforts.  He  modified  the  dry  process  and  reduced  it  to  an 
exact  chemical  operation  giving  an  unvarying  product.  This  he  practically 
gave  to  the  profession.  It  was  soon  generally  adopted  and  a  natural  and 
pleasing  gum  color  made  porcelain  artificial  teeth  much  more  acceptable  than 
they  previously  were.  His  formula  for  "gum  frit"  may  be  found  in  Litch's 
"American  System  of  Dentistry,"  Vol.  II,  page  9(35.  He  was  an  expert  in 
continuous  gum  work  and  block  carving,  and  he  translated  from  the  French, 
Delabarre's  Treatise  on  Porcelain. 

Dr.  Wildman  was  a  close  student  and  experimenter  on  many  subjects 
relative  to  the  mechanical  side  of  dentistry.  His  researches  upon  vulcanite 
and  celluloid  are  to-day  the  standards  upon  those  subjects.  At  the  time  they 
were  made  but  little  was  known  regarding  them.  He  spent  many  months 
looking  up  all  that  was  on  record  regarding  combinations  of  caoutchouc,  gutta- 
percha, and  other  vulcanizable  gums,  and  experimented  in  his  laboratory,  unit- 
ing them  with  various  hardening  and  coloring  matters,  until  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  solvents  used  seriously  impared  his  health,  and  compelled  him 
to  stop.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  published  in  "The  Dental 
Times,"  a  quarterly  periodical  published  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  from  July  1863  to  April  1873,  of  which  Dr. 
Wildman,  associated  with  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  were  editors. 

He  perhaps  was  the  first  to  closely  examine  the  chemistry  of  vulcanizing, 
and  to  determine  how  it  should  be  conducted  to  obtain  the  best  results.  This 
information  was  given  to  the  profession  in  a  little  text  book  entitled  "Wild- 
man's  Instructions  in  Vulcanite  Work."  This  was  first  published  in  1865, 
and  had  a  number  of  editions  and  was  the  recognized  authority  on  this 
subject.  His  research,  and  his  experiments  with  celluloid,  did  very  much 
towards  the  success  achieved  with  the  material  during  the  time  that  the 
onerous  and  humiliating  terms  demanded  by  the  owners  of  the  patent  upon 
vulcanite  caused  many  dentists  to  abandon  its  use. 

He  was  impressed  that  free  mercury  existed  in  vulcanized  rubber  with 
vermilion.    To  demonstrate  this  he  scraped  the  rubber,  and  observing  that 
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this  brought  to  view  minute  round  globular  bodies  he  then  placed  a  globule  of 
mercury  on  the  scraped  rubber  and  broke  it  up  into  minute  globules  which  he 
thought  resembled  closely  those  found  in  the  rubber.  To  some  this  was  not 
satisfactory,  for,  no  matter  how  small  a  globule  of  mercury  was,  it  always  re- 
flected light  rays;  the  globules  found  in  the  rubber  did  not.  Dr.  Wildman, 
concluded  that  this  was  due  to  a  slight  oxidization. 

Harris'  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry,"  13th  edition,  1901,  pages 
1016-18,  gives  Professor  Wildman  credit  for  the  vulcanite  formula,  and  also 
contains  some  interesting  descriptive  matter  relative  to  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  vulcanite  and  sulphur,  and  miscroscopical  test  for  mercury. 
An  account  of  this  may  also  be  found  in  Ditch's  "American  System  of  Den- 
tistry," Vol.  Ill,  page  695. 

He  also  studied  extensively  the  chemistry  and  mathematics  of  alloys 
and  the  refining  of  gold,  the  results  of  which  he  published  in  "The  Dental 
Times"  under  the  title  of  "Rules  for  Alloying  Gold."  These  formulas  are  also 
published  in  Ditch's  "American  System  of  Dentistry,"  Vol.  Ill,  page  850. 
While  he  did  not  devise  any  process,  his  articles  were  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  In  "The  Dental  Times,"  July,  1864,  page  1,  Dr.  Wildman  re- 
ports a  case  of  artificial  "Nose  and  Hard  Palate,"  which  he  treated  in  1863. 
This  patient  was  a  young  man  of  26,  who  had  sustained  the  loss  of  his 
nose  by  tertiary  syphillis ;  the  external  nose  was  gone  as  well  as  the  nasal  bones 
and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palatine  process  and  the 
turbinate  bones  were  all  destroyed.    (Fig.  1.) 

Dr.  Wildman  treated  this  case  by  making  an  appliance  of  hard  rubber 
vulcanized  over  a  frame  of  gold  and  platinum.  (Fig.  2).  The  nose  was 
painted  with  oil  color  to  give  it  a  flesh-like  tint,  by  Chas.  Berger,  artist  of 
Philadelphia,  and  when  finished  had  the  appearance  shown  in  (Fig.  3).  The 
artificial  nose  when  first  placed  in  position  was  perfect  in  adapting  itself  to 
the  surrounding  tissues;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  fine  piece  of  work  by  Prof. 
S.  D.  Gross,  Dr.  Frank  Maury  and  Prof.  Pancoast,  then  surgeons  at  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  Hospital.  Dr.  Wildman  avoided  unnecesary  pressure 
to  prevent  absorption.  When  the  nose  was  first  worn  and  for  some  time 
after  it  was  a  success,  but  the  face  seemed  to  fall  in — as  it  would  have  done 
anyhow,  nose  or  artificial  nose — then  it  protruded  some.  Plastic  surgery  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  for  the  time  this  piece  of  work  was  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  spectacles  were  used  to  cover  up  the  joint  above  where  the  nose 
met  the  frontal  bone,  they  were  to  hide  the  joint,  but  the  patient  did  not 
want  to  wear  them. 
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A  better  idea  of  this  work  may  be  obtained  from  "The  American  System 
of  Dentistry"  (Liteh)  Vol.  II,  page  1096.  *  *  *  in  early  life  he  did  some 
painting  both  of  portraits  and  scenes.  As  a  hobby  he  experimented  with  the 
daguerrotype,  almost  as  soon  as  the  process  was  announced,  and  did  some  excel- 
lent work,  far  better  than  many  professionals  have  accomplished.  Many 
specimens  of  his  work  were  loaned  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  through 
some  mishap  were  lost. 

He  was  elected  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  June  13,  1862,  and 
continued  in  this  capacity  until  his  death.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  for 
one  session,  1876.  As  a  teacher  Dr.  Wildman  was  appreciated  by  the  studious, 
iiis  lectures  were  interesting  and  were  illustrated,  and  impressive.  He  was 
a  thoroughly  conscientious  teacher,  and  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  his 
branch  at  that  time. 

Being  of  an  extremely  retiring  disposition  he  was  not  overly  active  in 
dental  society  work.  However,  shortly  after  beginning  his  college  connection 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
April  7,  1863.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

He  was  actively  identified  in  secret  society  work.  He  was  a  member 
of  Mount  Moriah,  No.  155,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. ;  Columbia,  R.  A.  C,  Franklin 
Lodge,  No.  5,  I.  0.  0.  F. ;  Siloam  Encampment,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  in  1858 
was  elevated  to  the  exalted  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  office  he  filled  with  distinction.  His  career  in  Odd  Fellow- 
ship is  as  follows : 

He  was  initiated  into  the  order  in  Franklin  Lodge,  May  8,  1845,  and 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  its  meetings.  In  1846  he  was  elected  Assistant 
Secretary,  passing  regularly  through  the  chairs.  He  was  installed  Noble 
Grand,  January  13,  1848.  He  was  admitted  to  the  membership  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  1848,  and  was  a  representative  of  Franklin  Lodge  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  honor  of  the  lodge  and  his  own 
credit.  He  was  appointed  in  1854  Worthy  Grand  Conductor  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  In  1856  he  was  installed  Right  Worthy  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
In  1858  he  was  installed  into  the  office  of  Most  Worthy  Grand  Master,  an 
office  whose  duty  he  discharged  with  extraordinary  assiduity. 

He  compiled  a  great  amount  of  statistical,  analytical  and  historical  data 
relative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  made  careful  analysis  of  the  most  important 
decisions  for  the  general  information  of  the  order.    He  was  appointed  on 
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many  important  committees,  especially  serving  with  merit  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Law. 

April  25,  1861,  P.  G.  M.  Wildman  moved  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  Government  under  which  we  live  is  now  assailed  by  an  armed 
body  in  open  rebellion  thereto,  and  designing  its  overthrow,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  "taught  an  Odd  Fellow  that  he  shall  be  faithful  to  his  country;  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  every  member  of  this  lodge  who,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  shall  enlist  for  the  defense  of  our  Government,  shall  be  kept  in  good  standing 
while  in  service,  and  that  the  lodge  will  protect  his  family  from  want." 

Another  resolution  he  offered  was,  that  the  lodge  would  protect  and 
care  for  the  families  of  enlisted  soldiers  during  their  service  at  the  front. 
December  5,  1857,  a  handsome  silver  set  was  presented  to  Past  Grand  Master 
Wildman  by  Past  Grand  Sire  James  B.  Nicholson  as  an  evidence  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

Dr.  Wildman  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss  Alice  Wright,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, aged  81.  To  them  were  born  four  children,  Elizabeth,  William  Wild- 
man,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Silas  Wildman,  M.  D.,  of  Haddon  Heights, 
N.  J.,  and  Edward  Wildman,  of  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.  Dr.  Wildman  for 
a  number  of  years  had  suffered  from  a  fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla,  due 
to  having  a  tooth  extracted  by  Dt.  John  Burkey,  who  used  a  "turn  key," 
an  instrument  much  in  use  at  that  day.  He  had  violent  attacks  of  neuralgia, 
followed  by  swelling  of  the  parts,  when  small  fragments  of  dead  bone  were 
exfoliated. 

The  principal  cause  of  his  illness  during  his  later  years  was  cardiac 
hypertrophy  with  fatty  degeneration.  Often  he  was  compelled  to  leave  a 
patient  in  the  office  and  go  to  the  door  of  his  home  for  air  and  wait  till  the 
attack  passed.  He  thoroughly  realized  his  condition  and  often  spoke  to 
his  family,  telling  them  his  life  was  very  uncertain,  that  he  was  likely  to 
pass  away  during  one  of  these  attacks.  July  25,  1876,  accompanied  by 
friends,  he  spent  the  day  at  Atlantic  City,  hoping  that  a  day  at  the  seashore 
would  prove  a  beneficial  rest.  On  his  return  toward  evening,  with  a  satchel 
full  of  specimens  of  sea-water  and  vegetable  decompositions,  etc.,  to  be  ex- 
amined miscroscopically,  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
ferry  landing  when  he  fell.  The  strain  of  ascending  a  steep  incline  brought 
on  heart  trouble,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  His 
remains  are  buried  in  Mount  Peace  Odd  Fellows'  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Wildman  was  of  a  marked  and  modest  disposition,  very  companionable 
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when  one  sought  him  out,  always  ready  to  impart  or  to  receive  information, 
but  inclined  to  keep  himself  in  the  background.  He  made  no  religious  profes- 
sion, but  he  was  an  honest  man  in  every  respect,  always  doing  the  very 
best  that  could  be  done  under  all  circumstances.  He  was  always  reading  or 
experimenting — in  this  he  found  much  happiness.  A  difficult  problem  he 
would  stick  to  for  years,  until  he  would  conquer  it.  At  his  mechanical 
work  everything  must  be  just  right  or  he  would  begin  all  over  and  do  it  again. 
He  loved  to  stroll  in  the  country  and  gather  specimens  of  plant  and  mineral 
curios  for  microscopical  examination,  and  sea  fishing  was  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment. 

The  writer  of  his  obituary  in  the  "Dental  Cosmos"  says: 
"As  a  man  he  was  honorable,  generous,  genial,  sympathetic,  always  ready 
to  impart  knowledge  to  those  who  asked ;  remarkably  modest  and  unassum- 
ing. He  did  not  appear  anxious  to  make  friends  or  to  secure  confidence,  but 
those  who  once  learned  to  trust  him  never  had  cause  to  regret  it.  The  con- 
fidence he  won  he  maintained  to  the  end.  He  occupied  and  deserved  a  high 
position  in  his  profession  and  will  be  kindly  remembered." 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Elias  Wildman, 
M.  D.,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  from  ' '  The  Dental 
Cosmos,"  Vol.  XVIII,  page  489,  1876. 


JAMES  LESLIE,  D.  D.  S. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURER  OF  GOLD-FOILS,  EXPERT  METALLURGIST,  AND  EDUCATOR 

OF  ARTISANS. 

The  death  of  James  Leslie,  which  occurred  February  8,  1905,  at  Cin- 
cinati,  removes  an  interesting  personage.  Although  not  a  practicing  dentist 
lie  has  been  closely  identified  with  dental  interests  and  progress  for  sixty- 
one  years,  and  possible  has  more  materially  contributed  to  the  production 
and  perfection  of  gold  as  a  filling-material  than  any  other  one  man  in  America. 

James  Leslie  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  August  16,  1S19.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Margaret  Scott  Leslie,  both  born  near  the  village  of 
Stromnest,  Orkney  Islands.  After  their  marriage  they  moved  to  Edinburgh 
where  the  father  followed  his  trade  as  a  straw-bonnet  maker,  and  where 
James  was  born  and  received  his  primary  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  city.  His  father  died  and  his  mother  married  John  Bruce,  who,  in 
1834,  with  the  five  Leslie  children,  John,  William,  Margaret,  James,  and 
Andrew,  emigrated  to  America  and  located  at  New  York  City.  Andrew 
M.  Leslie,  the  older  of  the  boys,  who  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  gold 
beater  in  Edinburgh,  began  working  at  his  trade  in  New  York. 

Here  James  became  an  apprentice  of  his  brother  and  mastered  the  trade 
that  afterwards  made  his  name  familiar,  and  his  products  respected  by  the 
whole  profession  of  the  Middle  West,  and  South. 

At  that  period,  1837,  there  were  only  two  standard  foils  on  the  market; 
those  of  Marcus  Bull,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph  Haynes,  of  New  York. 
The  Leslies  worked  with  the  latter.  During  their  residence  in  New  York 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Parmly  family,  who  at  that  period  were 
prominent  as  dentists.  Levi,  Samuel,  Jahiel,  and  Eleazar,  were  their  friends ; 
especially  Eleazer,  who  was  their  Sunday-school  teacher  and  who  greatly  en- 
couraged them,  both  by  buying  their  gold  and  by  good  advice. 

In  1838  James  Leslie  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  began  business  for 
himself.  He  found  his  new  field  of  labor  a  fertile  one,  and  soon  persuaded 
his  brother  Andrew  to  locate  in  Cincinnati.    This  he  did,  and  here  they  became 
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the  pioneers  in  their  trade  throughout  the  entire  Western  country.  Their 
first  place  of  business  was  on  Fourth  Street  near  Elm. 

In  1842  James  attended  one  course  at  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia, 
and  returned  to  Cincinnati  to  continue  the  business,  while  Andrew  entered 
into  the  active  study  of  dentistry. 

In  1845  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  established  by  the  emin- 
ent James  Taylor  and  his  associates,  who  were  its  main  support  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Both  the  Leslies  had  a  desire  to  learn  the  profession,  having  been  so 
influenced  when  lads  in  New  York  City  by  the  Parmlys.  On  consulting  their 
finances  they  found  that  they  could  not  enter  the  same  class,  and  decided  that 
A.  M.  Leslie  should  first  enter,  which  he  did  in  1845.  It  was  agreed  that 
what  he  might  learn  during  the  day  should  be  imparted  to  James  at  night. 
Andrew,  in  the  evening,  reviewed  with  James  the  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived during  the  day.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  it  was  known  that  in 
the  working  of  gold,  Andrew  knew  more  than  his  teachers.  He  graduated  in 
1847,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
He  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati,  and  very  soon  had  the  reputation  of  a 
skillful  dentist,  and  obtained  an  increasing  patronage. 

Twelve  years  later  Andrew  located  at  St.  Louis,  and,  opening  a  dental 
depot,  was  instrumental  in  greatly  promoting  professional  progress  in  that 
city.  He  was  publisher  of  the  "American  Dental  Review,1"  and  mainly 
due  to  his  efforts,  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society  was  organized  in  1856. 

During  the  early  years  of  Andrew's  practice  in  Cincinnati,  James  assisted 
him,  but  still  continued  the  manufacture  of  foils,  and  when  Andrew  located 
at  St.  Louis,  James  also  opened,  at  Cincinnati,  a  dental  depot  which  he 
conducted  for  twelve  years. 

He  became  a  stockholder  and  trustee  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, was  its  secretary  and  treasurer  for  fifteen  years,  and  frequently  lectured 
to  its  students.  In  recognition  of  his  ability  and  his  contributions  to  profes- 
sional advancement,  this  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
*  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1872. 

Dr.  Leslie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  was  active  in  its  affairs,  and  in  contributing 
to  the  success  of  this  society.  Before  it  he  read  several  valuable  papers  on 
gold  foils.  In  October.  1904,  Dr.  Leslie  called  on  the  writer  and.  in  conversation, 
reviewed  his  early  experiments  and  the  difficulty-he  had  in  introducing  his 

1  A  quarterly,  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1858-1863. 
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products.  The  foil  of  Marcus  Bull,  of  Philadelphia,  was  much  preferred,  and 
was  considered  a  standard  in  those  days,  and  he  had  a  hard  task  persuading 
the  profession  to  change  and  use  his  instead. 

Bull's  foil  was  not  cohesive  and  as  the  universal  practice  among  dentists 
then  was  filling  cavities  with  gold  by  wedging  methods,  this  foil  was  acceptable, 
as  it  always  worked  soft  and  packed  easily. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Leslie  could  produce  foil  with  the  same  qualities. 
Softness  and  pliability  were  then  the  main  qualities  desired,  and  he  noted  that 
his  foil  would  be  softer  some  time  after  it  was  made,  and  thus  obviate  the  use 
of  reagents  to  produce  non-cohesive  gold  during  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture. The  thought  occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  the  cohesive  qualitv 
of  his  foil  that  it  might  be  a  valuable  factor  in  filling  teeth.  He  desired  to 
test  it,  and  persuaded  a  friend.  Dr.  X.  Clute,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to 
try  it,  fully  explaining  to  him  his  theory,  and  demonstrating  to  him  the  re- 
markable cohesive  properties  his  gold  possessed  after  annealing. 

At  that  time  no  dentist  ever  thought  of  annealing  gold  foil.  Dr.  Clute 
had  a  patient  just  to  suit  the  case.  He  tilled  the  cavity  and  was  delighted 
with  the  result.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  subject  of  cohesive  gold  was  dis- 
cussed, Dr.  Leslie  wrote  to  Dr.  Clute,  who  claims  he  was  the  first  dentist  to 
fill  a  cavity  with  cohesive  foil,  and  attain  the  same  results  claimed  by  Robert 
Arthur  fifteen  years  afterwards  in  his  book  on  "Adhesive  Foil." 

Robert  Arthur,  Amos  "Wescott,  and  Wm.  H.  Dwinelle,  as  well  as  James 
Leslie,  claim  to  have  first  discovered  the  practical  cohesive  properties  of  gold 
foil. 

To  properly  present  the  claims  and  contentions  of  James  Leslie,  I  quote 
part  of  his  paper,  "The  Origin  of  Cohesive  Gold  Foil  and  Contour  Filling." 

"In  giving  the  history  of  cohesive  gold,  I  desire  to  state  all  that  has 
been  claimed  by  eminent  practitioners  in  its  discussion  for  forty  years,  in- 
cluding the  last  claim  and  defiant  challenge  of  that  eminent  dentist,  Dr. 
Dwinelle.  made  as  late  as  May,  1890,  whose  numerous  and  remarkable  inven- 
tions and  appliances  in  aid  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  all  honorable  men 
delight  to  honor.  In  the  discussion  of  this  theme  there  appeared  in  the  "Den- 
tal Cosmos,"  during  the  year  1869,  an  article  from  Dr.  Amos  Wescott,  stat- 
ing he  was  the  first  to  discover  this  property  of  cohesion  in  gold  foil,  and  apply 
it  in  the  operation  of  filling  teeth. 

"Dr.  Louis  Jack,  in  reply,  dissents  from  the  claim  of  Dr.  Westcott,  stating 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  an  operation  performed  with  that  form 
of  gold  till  he  saw  it  done  by  Dr.  Bobert  Arthur,  and  refers  to  his  excellent 
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treatise  on  the  'Use  of  Adhesive  Foil,'  published  in  1857.  Those  claims 
surprised  dentists  in  the  West,  who  for  many  years  previous  to  that  date  had 
been  and  were  using  what  was  well  known  by  the  first  name  it  received,  'sticky' 
or  adhesive  foil. 

"The  first  public  claim  I  made  of  being  the  discoverer  and  introducer 
of  cohesive  gold  foil  was  in  a  paper  I  read  at  a  convention  held  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1875,  entitled  'The  Properties  of  Gold  Foil  as  Adapted  for  Contour  and 
Other  Fillings,'  which  was  published  in  the  'Missouri  Dental  Journal,'  Vol. 
VI.,  page  129,  1874,  and  copied  by  the  'British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,' 
February,  1875.  I  had  deferred  making  a  public  claim  till  I  thought  the  last 
claimant  had  appeared,  but  another  has  developed  in  the  person  of  that 
distinguished  operator,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinelle,  and  he  is  the  last  and  most  pro- 
nounced, ending  with  a  challenge  that  cannot  be  ignored.  I  quote  from  the 
'•Dental  Cosmos,"  May,  1886,  page  296.    Speaking  on  gold  foil  he  says, — 

"  'Occasionally  a  gold  beater  would,  by  over-refining  his  gold,  produce 
a  'sticky'  gold,  as  he  termed  it,  regarding  it  as  a  misfortune.  Not  till  Dr. 
A.  J.  Watt  and  myself  were  engaged,  some  thirty-two  years  ago,  in  experi- 
menting for  the  purpose  of  developing  crystal  gold,  was  it  known  that  it  was 
one  of  the  inherent  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  gold  that  when  it  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  absolute  purity  it  is  cohesive.  *  *  *  That  was  the  first 
time  a  systematic  method  of  producing  cohesive  foil  was  known.' 

"Again  I  quote  from  Dr.  Dwinelle  in  the  'Cosmos,'  May,  1890,  page 
'385,  and  this  is  the  last  claim  I  know  of : 

"  'A  word  in  reference  to  Watt's  crystal  gold.  Because  Watt's  crystal 
gold  has  an  existence,  contour  fillings  are  possible,  and  they  were  never  pos- 
sible before  it  existed. 

"  'In  the  great  principle  that  was  developed  in  the  production  of  crystal 
gold,  that  absolute  pure  gold  is  always  cohesive,  and  that  one  of  its  in- 
herent characteristics  is  that  it  is  adhesive,  we  had  presented  to  us  a  plastic 
material  which  we  could  build  up  into  independent  forms.  And  so  the  birth 
of  contour  filling  came  by  virtue  of  Watt's  crystal  gold,  because  in  making 
that  discovery  others  followed,  and  adhesive  gold  came  out  of  it.  I  defv  any- 
body to  show  an  instance  wherein  adhesive  gold  foil  was  manufactured  sys- 
tematically and  continuously  before  Watt's  crystal  gold  was  discovered.' 

"In  introducing  my  claim,  I  premise  by  stating  that  my  brother,  Andrew 
M.  Leslie,  and  myself  were  practical  gold  beaters,  and  began  business  in  the 
year  1838  in  Cincinnati.  As  a  branch  of  our  business,  we  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  gold  foil,  and  had  to  refine  all  the  gold  we  used.    At  that  time 
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there  were  only  two  or  three  men  who  made  gold  foil  in  the  United  States, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  Marcus  Mull's  foil,  no  other  maker  thought 
of  competing.  It  was  thoroughly  non-cohesive,  and  quite  red  in  color.  The 
mode  of  its  manufacture  was  quite  a  secret,  but  not  to  me  now. 

"We  could  not  produce  it  then,  but  by  our  careful  method  of  refining  we 
secured  the  opposite,  a  remarkably  cohesive  foil.  I  read  with  great  interest 
fill  that  the  claimants  for  the  discovery  of  this  property  had  written,  and 
deemed  it  necessary  that  I  should  gather  what  evidence  I  had,  as  I  had  also  a 
claim  for  discovery,  antedating  all  others;  and  now  I  will  detail  facts  just 
as  they  occurred  in  the  year  1839. 

"I  was  on  a  visit  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  visited  Dr.  N.  Clute,  of  that 
city.  I  introduced  my  gold,  and  my  theory  that  it  might  he  made  useful 
in  filling  teeth.  I  showed  him  foil  that  was  just  as  non-cohesive  as  Bull's 
foil  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using ;  but  when  I  showed  him  how  lie  could 
anneal  foil,  demonstrating  the  wonderful  property  produced  by  heat,  in  that 
which  was  a  non-cohesive  foil  of  my  manufacture,  it  was  a  revelation  that 
excited  his  wonder.  He  grasped  my  thought,  and  with  a  confidence  in 
the  potency  of  the  new  power  developed,  he  immediately  put  it  in  practice, 
filled  a  cavity  as  I  annealed  it,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  den- 
tistry a  contour  filling  was  made.  In  getting  my  evidence,  I  concluded  to 
write  Dr.  N.  Clute,  knowing  that  he  could  not  forget  that  most  interesting 
occasion  to  himself  as  well  as  to  me.  I  wrote  him,  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  rival  claims,  and  reminded  him  of  our  meeting  and  mutual  surprise 
of  an  event  that  did  occur  years  before  the  claims  were  made  by  persons 
named  in  this  paper.  I  received  from  Dr.  N.  Clute,  in  answer  to  my  letter, 
the  following  reply : 

"  'Coxsackie,  June  15.  1870. 

"  'James  Leslie  : 

"  'Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  in  reply 
to  your  statement  that  you  manufactured  adhesive  gold-foil  in  the  year  1839, 
I  can  and  do  testify,  as  I  used  no  other  in  my  practice  when  it  could  be  had. 
I  also,  about  the  same  time,  had  it  manufactured  in  Pittsburg,  but  I  sent  back 
many  ounces  because  it  was  not  adhesive;  and  I  attributed  the  quality  to  its 
purity  and  to  the  perfect  annealing  it  had  received.  Yours  was  so  sticky 
that  the  leaves  could  not  be  separated  if  they  but  touched  each  other.  "When 
I  left  Louisville,  five  years  ago,  I  retired  from  the  profession  in  which  I 
labored  forty  years  with  some  profit  to  myself,  and  I  hope,  to  my  patrons 
and  to  the  profession.    I  am  now  living  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Hud- 
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son,  where  1  shall  probably  spend  the  evening  of  my  days,  cheered  by  the 
recollection  that  I  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  If  I  can 
do  you  any  service  let  me  hear  from  you. 

"  'Yours, 

"  'X.  Clute.' 

''Thus,  for  sixteen  years  before  Dr.  Arthur  and  his  treatise  on  'Adhesive 
Foil/  or  Drs.  Dwindle  and  A.  .J.  Watt  had  written  about  adhesive  foil,  thft 
article  had  been  'systematically  and  continuously'  made  by  me  and  used  by  Dr. 
X.  ('lute;  as  also  by  M.  Rogers,  W.  M.  Hunter,  John  Allen,  W.  H.  Morgan, 
George  Keely,  James  Taylor,  and  others,  who  had  the  genius  to  perceive  its 
value  and  the  skill  to  use  it. 

"The  claims  of  Drs.  Dwindle,  J.  Taft,  and  others,  that  crystal  gold  pos- 
sessed the  welding  property  superior  to  gold-foil,  was  opposed  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Leslie,  who  stated  that  'we  must  claim  to  having,  in  1S.")4,  first  brought  be- 
fore the  profession  the  fact  that  gold,  in  the  cold  state,  would  weld."  This 
fact  was  drawn  out  by  the  position  taken  by  the  advocates  of  crystal  gold  who 
claimed  it  possessed  the  welding  property  which  foil  did  not. 

"At  the  185-t  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  Dental  Asociation 
(sec  "Dental  Register,"  Yol.  11,)  the  following  discussion  occurred: 

"Dr.  Blakesley  was  an  agent  sent  to  introduce  the  Watt's  crystal  gold-foil. 

"  'Dr.  Blakesley  said,  'He  uses  Watt's  crystal  gold-foil  for  filling.  He 
understood  they  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  refining  it  which  others  did  not 
possess:  never  could  build  out  before  he  got  Watt's  foil  or  sponge  gold.' 

"'Dr.  dames  Taylor  thought  building  out  gold  to  restore  the  form  of 
the  tooth  was  frequently  carried  too  far  for  the  safety  of  the  filling,  and  un- 
necessary for  the  preservation  of  the  tooth.  He  had  done  some  of  it  for 
glory,  but  when  does  it  pay  ?  He  thought  that  in  back  teeth  it  should  only  be 
done  when  antagonizing  was  very  much  needed.  He  had  been  using  ad- 
hesive foil  for  several  years  made  by  James  Leslie,  of  Cincinnati,  and  had 
no  need  of  anything  more  adhesive.  He  alluded  to  the  experiments  made 
a  year  ago  before  the  association  by  this  gentleman,  in  which  he  explained 
the  mode  of  annealing  foil,  and  demonstrated  the  adhesive  property  of  pure 
gold  when  in  the  form  of  foil.  Dr.  Taylor  also  showed  the  finger-ring  made 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  Leslie  from  scraps  of  his  adhesive  foil  without  melting  or 
soldering,  and  which  was  held  together  by  the  adhesive  property  alone  in  the 
gold:  he  had  now  worn  it  constantly  for  one  year,  and  it  was  evidently  as 
good  as  the  day  he  put  it  on.' 

"I  now  conclude  my  historic  evidence  <m  cohesive  foil  by  quoting  some 
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parts  of  a  most  interesting  'Report  on  Dental  Progress,'  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Leslie,  published  in  the  'American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,'  Vol.  V.,  p.  239 
1855: 

"  'It  will  probably  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  (185-1),  that  when  this  point  (adhesiveness  of  foil)  was  under 
discussion,  the  writer  briefly  alluded  to  the  property  possessed  by  gold  of  unit- 
ing firmly  or  welding  by  simple  pressure. 

"  'He  also  stated  that  gold-foil  could  be  made,  without  any  difficulty, 
which  would  possess  the  adhesive  property  when  annealed  that  simply  the 
weight  of  one  leaf  laid  on  another  would  forever  unite  them  at  the  point  of 
contact.  Fifteen  years  ago  just  such  foil  was  made  and  supplied  by  the  firm 
alluded  to,  to  a  prominent  member  of  the  profession  in  the  West ;  and  while  he 
would  use  no  other,  other  operators  they  supplied  preferred  another  kind. 
He  accounted  for  it  by  saying  they  knew  not  how  to  use  such  as  he  preferred.' 

"The  testimony  now  submitted  proves  that  from  the  year  1839.  I  sys- 
tematically and  continuously  made  adhesive  gold-foil  till  1880,  when  I  gave 
up  that  branch  of  my  business,  so  that  instead  of  being  indebted  to  Drs.  W. 
H.  Dwinelle  and  A.  J.  Watt  for  the  discovery  or  introduction  of  cohesive 
foil,  the  profession  had  it  many  years  before  either  of  them  knew  anything 
about  it,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  cohesive  foil  still  maintains  its  high  posi- 
tion as  a  filling-material,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  malleting  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  that,  too,  with  small  pointed  pluggers. 

"I  finish  my  evidence  by  quoting  from  Dr.  James  Taylor,  the  beloved  and 
pre-eminently  the  father  of  dentistry  in  the  West,  that  he  used  adhesive 
foil  in  1850,  five  years  before  the  claims  of  Dr.  Dwinelle  were  made  (see 
"Dental  Register,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  15).  'Well  do  I  remember  the  first  filling  I  at- 
tempted to  introduce,  with  my  foil  cut  into  strips  and  with  foil  such  as 
recommended  by  one  of  our  best  dentists.  The  foil  was  rather  hard,  yet 
adhesive,  so  that  when  folded  it  would  stick  together;  it  made  a  hard  plug 
and  bore  a  fine  finish.' 

"The  history  I  have  given  establishes  the  following  facts: 

"First.  That  I  made  and  introduced  cohesive  gold- foil  in  the  year  1839, 
and  that  Dr.  N.  Clute,  then  of  Louisville,  Ivy.,  was  the  first  dentist  to  make 
a  contour  filling. 

"Second.  I  made  it  systematically  and  continuously  over  fifty  years; 
that  it  was  always  cohesive  when  made,  and  became  non-cohesive  by  exposure 
and  age ;  but  became  instantly  cohesive  by  annealing. 

"Third.  That  it  was  used  in  that  way  by  the  most  prominent  dentists 
in  the  West,  some  of  whose  names  I  mention. 
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"Fourth.  That  it  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  James  Taylor  at  society  meet- 
ings in  1850  and  1857  as  having  been  used  by  him  for  several  years. 

"Fifth.  Dr.  A.  M.  Leslie  states  he  knew  it  to  have  been  made  by  me 
fifteen  years  before  crystal  gold  was  introduced. 

"The  conclusion  is  inevitable  and  just,  that  Andrew  M.  Leslie  and  James 
Leslie  are  the  first  discoverers  and  introducers  of  cohesive  gold-foil  to  the 
dental  profession." 

The  fall  of  1904,  during  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Dr.  Leslie  called  at  the 
writer's  office  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  reviewing  his  past  experiences.  He 
proved  an  interesting  conversationalist  and  made  the  following  statement 
regarding  amalgam  :  "Another  discovery  we  made  was  that  of  an  amalgam.  In 
1842  a  party  appeared  in  Cincinnati  proposing  to  fill  cavities  of  and  repair 
teeth  without  pain  and  cheaply.  A  dentist.  George  Evans,  called  on  us,  anx- 
ious to  know  what  this  material  was  composed  of,  which  was  securing  quite 
a  trade  in  the  city. 

"We  told  him  we  did  not  know,  hut  if  he  would  secure  some  of  the 
compound  out  of  a  cavity  that  had  just  been  filled  and  bring  it  to  us,  we  would 
try  and  find  out.  He  did  so,  and  for  a  day  and  night  we  experimented  and 
tested  the  mass.  It  was  a  pliable,  mineral  compound  with  some  silver  in  it, 
all  held  by  some  strong  cement.  The  result  of  our  experiments  was  to  pro- 
duce an  amalgam  of  silver  and  tin  which  became  quite  hard  during  the 
night.  We  showed  Dr.  Evans  what  we  had,  and  requested  him  to  secure 
a  patient  so  that  it  could  be  tested  in  the  mouth.  This  was  done,  and  deemed 
altogether  a  different  and  superior  article  to  that  he  gave  us.  He  then  said  he 
was  about  to  travel  and  wanted  a  supply,  but  had  not  money  to  pay  for  a 
quantity,  but  proposed  as  his  father,  Piatt  Evans,  was  the  fashionable  tailor 
of  the  town  that  he  would  give  each  of  us  a  suit  of  clothes  in  payment. 

"We  agreed  and  we  never  had  a  better  suit  than  those  the  first  profitahle 
results  of  our  amalgam  product.  Other  dentists  began  to  find  out  that  we 
were  making  amalgam,  mercury  being  used,  and  prominent  men  began  to 
condemn  it,  so  that  we  began  to  feel  anxious  about  our  reputation,  but 
there  were  calls  for  it  and  its  sales  increased,  .lust  at  this  time  Dr.  W.  M. 
Hunter,  our  friend  and  the  most  accomplished  man  of  the  profession  in  min- 
erals and  metals  used  for  dental  purposes  1  ever  knew,  was  told  about  out 
composition,  and  he  experimented  and  concluded  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
provement and  offered  it  to  the  profession,  under  the  name  of  'Argentine,' 
but  it  was  denounced  by  the  leading  men  of  the  profession  at  dental  con- 
ventions.    At  one  of  the  national  conventions  Dr.  E.  Townsend  and  others 
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opposed  its  use;  still  after  a  few  years'  experience  and  use  of  amalgam  Dr. 
Townsend  and  others  changed  their  views  on  the  condemned  composition. 
Other  parties  made  the  article,  and  to  this  day  its  virtues  whatever  they  may 
be  culminated  in  the  'New  Departure'  by  that  eminent  practitioner,  Dr.  J. 
Foster  Flagg.  The  profession  is  indebted  to  the  accurate  and  scientific  ex- 
periments on  amalgams  by  that  eminent  dentist,  Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  we  in  our  tentative  experiments  should  have  empiri- 
cally hit  upon  an  alloy  which  he  says  is  'the  best  of  the  lot.' " 

Dr.  Leslie's  last  discovery,  1877,  was  the  production  of  a  gold  crystalliza- 
tion which  was  valuable  not  only  as  a  filling-material,  but  as  a  scientific 
product  in  metalurgy.  A  specimen  was  sent  to  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  to 
be  assayed.  The  mint-master  reported  it  as  999.6  fine.  Owing  to  ill  health 
Dr.  Leslie  could  not  manufacture  and  put  this  product  on  the  market,  but 
he  made  four  trips  to  Europe  introducing  his  gold  and  was  awarded  diplomas 
by  several  societies  and  expositions.  The  Austrian  government  gave  him  a 
gold  medal. 

In  the  early  Abolition  days  he  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  freedom  of 
the  colored  race  and  was  one  of  those  prominent  in  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment in  Cincinnati  with  such  men  as  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gamaliel  Bailey,  A. 
Hamilton,  Samuel  Lewis,  and  others,  who  were  identified  with  this  movement 
and  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  also  a  firm  believer 
in  woman's  suffrage. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  working  boys  and  young  tradesmen,  and  was 
known  as  "The  working  boys*  true  friend." 

When  a  young  man  he  became  interested  in  the  Birkbeck  Institute  of 
London  and  an  institute  of  Edinburgh  conducted  along  similar  lines,  and 
when  he  located  at  Cincinnati  became  interested  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute which  had  been  organized  in  1828.  The  purpose  of  this  institute 
is  to  educate  young  people  of  limited  circumstances  in  Art,  Mechanics,  Archi- 
tecture, Electricity,  and  Drafting.  It  has  done  an  excellent  work.  This  in- 
stitute, like  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
had  for  their  chief  promoters  vigorous  Scotchmen  of  the  type  of  James  Leslie. 

Dr.  Leslie  was  one  of  the  trustees,  a  director,  and  president  for  twelve 
years,  retiring  from  that  office  in  1904,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  work  and  his  last  thoughts  and  parting  words  be- 
fore his  death  were  "Give  my  love  to  the  boys,"  whom  he  bad  done  so  much 
to  educate.  His  memory  is  permanently  perpetuated  by  the  institute  naming 
one  of  their  buildings  "Leslie  Hall"  in  his  honor.  This  Hall  contains  his 
bust,  the  work  of  the  students  of  the  institute. 
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He  was  also  interested  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  House  of  Befuge  and 
did  much  to  encourage  them  and  make  their  lot  cheerful.  In  1839  he  joined 
the  Cincinnati  Church  of  Disciples,  now  the  Central  Christian  Church,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  and  an  officer  of  this  organization 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bachel  March,  daughter  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  historic  "Gait  House  of  Cincinnati,"  she  died  in  1853 ;  and  later  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Orange,  of  Kentucky.  To  them  six  children  were 
born,  all  of  whom  are  dead  but  a  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGraw  of  Chicago. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years  he  succumbed  to  pneumonia  and  was 
interred  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati.  He  leaves  a  record  as  an  expert 
metallurgist,  inventor,  and  educator  whose  life  outside  of  Ins  own  profes- 
sional and  business  pursuits  was  well  rounded  with  good  deeds  and  largely 
devoted  to  the  interests,  training,  and  education  of  the  artisan  class. 


JOHN  HUGH  McQUILLEN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

"a  pioneer  in  the  scientific  development  of  dentistry/' 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  February  12,  182(5. 
He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Hugh  McQuillen,  who  served  under  Decatur  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  Martha  Scattergood  McQuillen,  whose  ancestors  came 
to  the  Western  Continent  with  William  Penn;  one  of  them,  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood, being  a  prominent  Quaker  preacher  of  historic  fame. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Friends  schools  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  as  a  clerk  in  an  importing  house  with  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  commercial  pursuits.  His  tastes,  however, 
inclined  him  to  medicine  and  after  attaining  his  majority,  in  1847,  he  began 
studying  for  this  profession;  meanwhile,  dentistry  attracted  his  notice  and  lie 
also  began  its  study,  with  Dr.  Elisha  Townsend,  a  famous  dentist  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  began  practicing  dentistry  in  1849.  From  about  1852  to  1861,  he 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Daniel  Neall,  another  well-known  practitioner  of  the 
day  for  whom  he  named  his  son,  Dr.  Daniel  Neall  McQuillen,  now  prac- 
ticing in  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  course  of  medical 
studies  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1852. 

After  this  Dr.  McQuillen  devoted  the  balance  of  his  life  to  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  recognized  authority  as  a  writer, 
teacher,  investigator  and  practitioner.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery  at  its  first  com- 
mencement, February  28,  1853.  Dr.  McQuillen  was  ever  active  in  anything 
that  would  promote  the  interest  or  raise  the  standard  of  dentistry.  He  was  a 
marked  power  in  dentistry  in  Philadelphia  and  the  whole  country,  and  did 
much  work  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice.  No  man  in  Philadelphia  was 
more  devoted  to  the  profession  or  did  more  to  elevate  it.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  December  4, 
1849,  and  later  became  its  president. 

In  1875  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
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State  Dental  Society  to  frame  a  bill  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  McQuillen  was,  by  nature,  an  organizer.  The  original 
suggestion  for  the  creation  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  old  American  Dental  .Convention,  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
McQuillen  in  an  article  entitled  "Basis  of  a  National  Dental  Association," 
in  which  he  advocated  its  organization.  This  article  was  published  in  "The 
Dental  News  Letter,"  Vol.  XII,  April,  1859,  page  184,  over  the  signature  of 
"Junius." 

He  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  American  Dental  Association  at 
Niagara  Falls,  August  31,  1859,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Dental  Surgeons.  He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  its 
constitution,  and  until  his  death  he  was  an  active  attendant  upon  its  meet- 
ings and  materially  aided  in  building  up  the  society.  He  was  elected  its 
president,  in  1861.  October  17,  1866,  Dr.  McQuillen  and  a  few  others  organ- 
ized the  Association  of  Colleges  of  Dentistry,  an  organization  which  preceded 
the  present  Faculties  Association,  and  he  was  elected  the  first  corresponding 
secretary.  He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Society,  and  was  elected  to  its  presidency.  Dr.  McQuillen  was  also  the 
organizer  and  the  first  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Odontography  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  organized  May  19,  1863,  and  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  same  society  from  1868-70.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a 
number  of  other  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  notably  the  Odontological 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  contributed  many  papers.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  its  biological  and  mi- 
croscopical section,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  was  accustomed  to  spend 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  at  the  Academy  building.  He  was  a  naturalist  by 
nature,  and  fond  of  outdoor  life,  especially  of  riding  and  walking  in  the 
country,  which  was  his  chief  recreation. 

From  1852  until  1859  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  "The  Dental  News 
Letter,"  published  by  the  firm  of  Jones,  White  &  Co.  August  1,  1S59,  this 
journal  was  succeeded  by  the  present  "Dental  Cosmos,"  under  the  joint  editor- 
ship of  Drs.  J.  DeHaven  White,  J.  IT.  McQuillen  and  George  J.  Zeigler.  Dr. 
McQuillen  had  charge  of  the  scientific  department.  Dr.  White  continued 
editor-in-chief  until  July,  1865,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  McQuillen,  who 
by  this  time  was  favorably  known  and  recognized  throughout  the  dental 
world  as  an  authority  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  dentistry.  He  was  a 
practical  investigator  in  histology  and  other  branches  of  our  science,  as  well 
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as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  ability.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  micro- 
scopical work,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  practitioners  supplying  themselves 
with  microscopes  to  carry  on  the  study.  Dr.  McQuillen  continued  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "Dental  Cosmos"  until  January,  1872,  when,  overburdened 
with  cares  in  his  large  practice  and  the  arduous  duties  of  his  professorship 
in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  edito- 
rial work,  desiring  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  original  research  in  his  favorite 
field,  dental  histology. 

On  retiring  from  the  editorship  he  gave  in  his  valedictory  the  following 
statement  of  his  views  upon  the  basis  of  a  higher  professional  standard  and 
his  conception  of  his  duty  as  an  editor : 

"In  the  discharge  of  the  editorial  duties,  the  primary  object  has  been  the  elevation 
of  the  professional  standard  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  Recognizing  that  this 
could  not  be  promoted  by  harping  upon  a  single  theme,  the  effort  has  been  made 
through  the  medium  of  editorials  and  other  communications  to  touch  every  chord  likely 
to  secure  a  response  tending  toward  awakening  the  desire  of  self -culture,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  age,  that  would  result  in  a  broad  and  thorough,  rather  than  a 
fractional,  mental  development  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  dental  profession,  so 
that  as  a  body  it  could  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  other  liberal  professions.  To 
this  end  a  thorough  academic  and  collegiate  education  has  been  insisted  upon  for  those 
who  desire  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  also  the  passage  of  laws  making 
such  education  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  dental  students 
before  they  can  engage  in  practice.  All  efforts  at  reform  that  stop  short  of  this  will 
prove  futile,  and  the  laws  framed  for  the  punishment  of  charlatans  will  be  of  no  avail 
so  long  as  the  road  by  which  quacks  can  enter  the  profession  is  freely  open.  Prevention 
is  always  better  than  cure,  and  in  this  matter  thorough  education  is  the  only  reliable 
remedy  both  as  a  preventive  and  a  cure. ' ' 

His  prophecy  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago  has,  indeed,  become  a  reality 
as  well  as  a  necessity  to  the  profession. 

Dr.  McQuillen  was  a  most  conscientious  and  skillful  operator,  and  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  originator  in  opening  up  proximal  cavities  from  the 
occlusal  surface.  He  was  an  interesting  and  instructive  writer.  Many  of  his 
articles  attracted  special  attention,  and  were  copied  in  the  leading  journals 
in  America  and  Europe.  Without  a  doubt,  lie  was  the  best  known  dentist  of 
the  day  in  this  country.  He  numbered  as  his  friends  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  medicine,  art  and  literature.  On  his  fiftieth  birthday  a 
large  company  assembled  to  honor  the  event.  Probably  a  more  brilliant  gath- 
ering of  prominent  men  never  assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  honor  a  man  in 
private  life. 

Dr.  William  H.  Trueman  says:  "He  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  best  in 
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science  and  in  art.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  noted  scien- 
tists, and  was  able  to  appreciate,  select,  put  to  practical  use  and  make  avail- 
able, the  work  that  they  did.  Few  men  can  do  this ;  he  could  and  did,  to 
perfection.  A  great  deal  that  would  have  been  lost  to  dentistry,  he  gathered, 
digested,  and  made  useful  to  his  profession.  He  contended  that  a  dentist 
should  have  a  well-rounded  education.  He  called  it  'a  spherical  education,' 
and  was  ridiculed  beyond  measure  by  many  unable  to  appreciate  his  idea. 
He  was  a  leader  in  widening  out  the  dental  curriculum  so  that  it  embraced 
much  more  than  making  plates  and  plugging  teeth.  His  work  in  organizing 
the  profession  to  assist  in  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  held  in  Logan  Square, 
Philadelphia,  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  is  worthy  of  note.  That 
while  doing  so  much  for  others  he  was  unable  to  well  order  his  own  affairs 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted." 

Many  of  Dr.  McQuillen's  writings  were  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
He  wrote  on  a  multitude  of  subjects,  some  of  which  follow : 

"The  Necessity  of  Eoot  Filling,"  "Epiphora,"  "The  Anterior  Permanent 
Molars,"  "Membranes,"  "  Non-Vascularity  of  Human  Dentine,"  "Sensitive  Dentine," 
"Are  the  Dental  Fibres  True  Nerve  Fibres?"  "Management  of  Light  in  the  Per- 
formance of  Dental  Operation, "  "  Caries  Arrested  by  Consolidation  of  the  Dental 
Tubuli,  "  "  Unsuccessful  Cases, "  "  Bleaching  Discolored  Teeth, "  "  Injurious  Effects 
of  the  Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron  on  the  Teeth, "  "  The  Interglobular  Spaces  in  Den- 
tine,"  "Clinical  Instruction,"  "The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Remedial 
Treatment  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves, "  "  Filling  Cavities  in  the  Approximal  Surfaces 
of  Teeth,"  "Dental  Education,"  "Local  Anaesthesia,"  "Oral  Surgery,"  "Third 
Molars,  "  "  Wedge  and  Wedging,  "  "  Hereditary  Transmission  of  Irregularity,  "  "  Lea 's 
Water  for  Periodontitis,  "  "  Pulp  Destruction,  "  "  Recession  of  Gums,  "  "  Absorption 
of  Fangs  of  Deciduous  Teeth,"  "Salivary  Calculus,"  "Capillary  System,"  "Dental 
Colleges, "  "  Exostosis, "  "  Fistula, "  "  Microscopy  of  Dental  Tissue, "  "  Organisms 
of  the  Mouth, "  "  Curierian  Classification  of  Animated  Nature, "  "  Arsenic. ' ' 

Dr.  McQuillen  took  a  great  interest  in  young  practitioners  and  their  work, 
and  many  of  our  prominent  men  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  encour- 
agement they  received  from  him. 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental 
Pathology  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  This  chair  he 
occupied  until  the  fall  of  1862,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  the  faculty  and 
in  conjunction  with  Drs.  J.  Foster  Flagg,  C.  A.  Kingsbury,  Thomas  Wardle, 
and  Henry  Morton,  organized  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  which  opened 
its  first  term  November,  1863.  Dr.  McQuillen  was  elected  dean  and  held  that 
office  continuously  until  his  death.  He  was  also  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Phys- 
iology and  Hygiene.    Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg  was  Professor  of  the  Institute  of 
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Dentistry,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kingsbury  was  Professor  of  Dental  Physiology  and 
Operative  Dentistry,  Dr.  Thomas  Wardle,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry 
and  Metallurgy,  Dr.  Henry  Morton  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Dr.  McQuillen 
was  founder  of  the  school.  His  manner  of  organizing  this  school  was  severely 
criticised  at  the  time;  nevertheless,  he  put  it  on  a  solid  basis  and  it  has  proved 
a  great  success. 

He  labored  unceasingly  and  untiringly  until  his  death  for  the  success  of 
this  institution,  and  stood  for  more  thorough  and  broader  education  and 
better  qualification  of  the  dental  practitioner.  He  gave  his  time,  talents, 
energy  and  experience,  sacrificing  comfort,  happiness,  health  and  finally  life, 
in  order  that  the  school  which  he  so  much  loved  might  be  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  the  profession  and  of  all  men.  The  continuous  strain  under  which 
he  labored,  added  to  much  work  and  worry,  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  suddenly  March  3,  1879.  He  left  a  widow  and  four 
children. 

Dr.  McQuillen  was  an  impulsive,  aggressive  man,  called  "erratic"  at  times. 
Pie  had  his  sharp  corners,  but  those  who  knew  him  have  long  since  forgotten 
them  and  remember  only  the  great  and  lasting  good  he  did  the  profession  at 
a  day  when  great  leaders  were  few. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk  says :  "I  was  greatly  impressed  by  Dr.  McQuillen's 
earnestness  and  his  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher  and  investigator  in  my  earliest 
professional  days.  He  had  a  strong  personality,  and  either  in  teaching  or  in 
debate  he  had  the  power  of  impressing  his  hearers  with  the  merits  of  his  argu- 
ment by  a  forceful  manner  of  utterance  and  by  a  splendid  command  of  the 
English  language.  Considering  his  relation  to  the  period  of  his  activities, 
he  may  be  justly  classified  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  scientific  development 
of  dentistry.  One  of  those  rare  men  who,  coming  into  the  profession  at  a 
time  when  everything  in  practice  was  upon  an  empirical  basis,  he  applied 
the  scientific  method  to  the  elucidation  of  many  of  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted him,  and  helped  to  bring  about  that  respect  for  the  scientific  method 
in  dentistry  which  has  eventuated  in  placing  our  profession  and  our  modes 
of  practice  upon  a  scientific  basis.  It  is  that  aspect  of  his  work  more  than 
all  else  which  seems  to  me  to  warrant  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  immor- 
tals of  our  profession. 

"He  was  a  lovable  man;  a  generous  and  hospitable  man;  helpful  to  his 
students  and  to  the  young,  struggling  dental  practitioner.  Those  who  knew 
him,  those  who  benefited  by  his  teachings,  by  his  practical  helpfulness,  by  his 
wise  counsel,  will  need  no  argument  to  justify  the  claim  that  we  may  well 
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make  for  him  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  dental  profession.  He  gave 
of  his  talents,  his  energy,  his  substance,  and  finally  gave  his  life,  for  the 
uplifting  of  dentistry;  and  his  activities  covered  a  wide  range  of  usefulness 
as  teacher,  investigator,  organizer  and  promoter  of  every  activity  which  tended 
to  the  elevation  of  our  calling." 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  Dr.  McQuillen  frequently  served  as  a 
volunteer  surgeon  in  the  military  hospitals  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam  in  that  capacity.  A  wounded  soldier  was  kept  at  his  home 
for  several  weeks  for  special  treatment.  These  services  were  rendered  free 
of  charge  both  to  the  government  and  individuals.  His  home  was  always  open 
to  the  students  of  his  college,  and  hardly  an  evening  passed  without  his  having 
from  one  to  twenty  of  them  there.  Many  times  a  day  one  or  more  watched 
him  operate.  His  many  professional  friends  from  other  cities  were  always 
made  welcome  at  his  home  when  visiting  Philadelphia. 

A  stanch  Republican  in  national  politics  and  thoroughly  independent  in 
municipal  affairs,  he  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  Reform  Club.  He  had  great  respect  for  all  religious 
bodies,  but  was  not  closely  associated  with  any.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  music 
and  enjoyed  nothing  better  than  to  surround  himself  with  friends  for  a 
musical  evening.  He  was  of  a  most  artistic  temperament  in  all  directions; 
a  profound  reader  on  all  subjects,  and  possessed  a  very  extensive  library. 

Dr.  McQuillen  was  married  to  Amelia  Donnel  Schellenger,  November  18, 
1852.  He  had  five  children:  Sallie  A.  (Mrs.  Henry  S.  Carter),  William  S., 
Daniel  Neall,  John  H.,  Jr.,  and  an  infant  who  died  at  birth.  Dr.  McQuillen's 
grave  is  in  the  Woodlands  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

The  above  facts  were  obtained  from  the  "History  of  Philadelphia"  (Sharp  and 
Westcott),  Vol.  II,  1884,  page  1640;  Class  Book  of  1889;  Condensed  History  of  the 
"Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  Hospital  of  Oral  Surgery";  the  "Dental  Cosmos," 
Vol.  XXI,  April,  1879,  page  226;  and  Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL  STOCKTON  WHITE,  D.  D.  S. 

THE  PIONEER   PERFECTOB  OF   PORCELAIN   TEETH    AN  D  FOUNDER  OF  T .  1 13  S.  s. 
WHITE  DENTAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Samuel  S.  White  was  born  at  Ilulmeville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
June  19,  1822.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  William  R.  and  Mary  (Stockton) 
White.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  Soon  afterwards  his 
mother  with  her  children  removed  to  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  he  re- 
sided until,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  indentured  to  his  uncle,  Samuel 
W.  Stockton,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  manufacture  of  mineral  teeth  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  attain  any  commercial  importance,  to  learn  "the 
art  and  mystery  of  dentistry  and  the  manufacture  of  incorruptible  teeth." 

On  attaining  his  majority  he  commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  his 
uncle's  office,  and  at  the  same  time  superintended  his  manufacturing  depart- 
ment. In  the  following  year  (1844)  he  began  the  manufacture  of  teeth  on 
his  own  account,  in  the  garret  of  a  dwelling-house  at  Seventh  and  Race  Streets, 
uniting  with  it  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  an  office  in  the  same  building. 
This  was  the  initiatory  step  in  an  enterprise  which  has  since  grown  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  a  short  time  he  removed  to  Race  Street 
above  Eighth,  continuing  both  branches  of  his  business.  In  1845  he  took  in  as 
partners  Asahel  Jones,  of  Xew  York,  and  John  R.  McCurdy,  of  Philadelphia; 
in  1845  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  order  that  he  might  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth.  The  firm  remained  on 
Race  Street  till  1849,  when  it  removed  to  a  property  on  Arch  Street  below 
Sixth,  which  had  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
business.  In  1852  another  removal  to  a  still  more  commodious  structure  two 
doors  below  was  necessitated.  Branch  houses  were  established,  in  Xew  York 
in  1846;  in  Boston  in  1850;  in  Chicago  in  1858.  Mr.  McCurdy  withdrew  in 
1859,  and  in  1861  Mr.  Jones  also  retired,  Dr.  White  purchasing  the  interests 
of  both.  In  October,  1868,  the  imposing  structure  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets,  which  had  been  erected  by  Dr.  White,  and 
fitted  up  expressly  for  the  purpose,  was  occupied  as  a  manufactory  and  depot. 

Dentistry  as  a  fine  art  may  be  said  to  date  its  beginning  from  Dr.  White's 
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entrance  into  business.  The  profession  was  in  its  infancy.  The  porcelain 
teeth  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  placed  upon  the  market  were  in  all 
respects  but  poor  imitations  of  the  natural  organs.  To  his  persistent  efforts 
to  produce  better  results  were  due  the  wonderful  advances  attained  in  the 
teeth  of  his  manufacture. 

The  improvements  in  mineral  teeth  with  which  his  name  stands  credited 
are  numerous  and  important, — steady  approaches  toward  perfection  in  many 
and  various  details.  The  older  members  of  the  profession  will  recall  the 
progress  made  from  time  to  time — the  obstacles  encountered  and  overcome : 
The  translucency  gained  without  the  sacrifice  of  strength;  the  increased  capa- 
bility of  resisting  changes  of  temperature;  the  added  strength  with  lessened 
bulk  and  weight ;  the  modifications  with  special  reference  to  the  comfort  of 
the  wearer ;  the  distinction  in  shape  in  accordance  with  anatomical  types ; 
adaptability  to  varying  conformations  of  the  maxillae;  the  recognition  of  the 
artistic  demands  in  replacement — the  distinctive  needs  of  differing  sex,  age, 
complexion,  nationality,  and  general  physical  peculiarities;  the  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  manifold  deviations  from  absolute  unifoimity,  including  the 
minor  as  well  as  the  more  noticeable  features,  effects  to  disarm  suspicion  of  ar- 
tificiality, and  forms  to  overcome  the  results  of  irregular  or  excessive  absorption 
without  violating  aesthetic  requirements;  improvements  also  in  the  mechan- 
ics of  substitution, — the  means  of  attachment  to  the  various  bases — the  bell- 
shaped,  the  double-headed,  and  the  foot-shaped  pins,  and  modifications  of 
form  specially  applicable  to  the  different  materials  used  as  bases."  The  im- 
provements in  mineral  teeth  with  which  Dr.  White  stands  credited  are  numer- 
ous and  important.  Among  them  may  be  numbered  various  changes  in  the 
forms  of  platinum  pins ;  such  as  the  bell-shaped  termination,  introduced  in 
1850;  the  double-headed  pin,  in  1863;  and  the  foot-shaped  pin,  in  1872. 
Other  not  less  important  advances  are:  superior  resistance  to  high  tempera- 
tures in  soldering ;  the  maximum  of  bulk  and  weight :  and  improvements  in 
texture,  color,  translucency,  and  vital  appearance  generally ;  together  with 
closer  imitation  of  the  physiological  and  anatomical  difference  in  the  natural 
teeth  than  had  before  been  attained. 

When  the  improvements  above  enumerated,  and  many  others  not  specified, 
are  considered,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  advances  in  dentistry  as  a  pros- 
thetic art  from  1844  to  the  present  time  have  been  due  in  very  great  part  to 
the  steady  approximation  to  perfection  in  all  the  essential  characteristics  of 
artificial  teeth  which  the  manufactures  of  Dr.  White  have  so  constantly  main- 
tained. 
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In  February,  1847,  the  first  marked  recognition  of  his  efforts  was  re- 
ceived,— a  testimonial  signed  by  many  of  the  leading  dentists  throughout  the 
country.  This  was  followed,  in  1848,  by  a  gold  medal,  awarded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  New  York,  and  the  first  premium  by  the  Maryland  Institute 
of  Baltimore.  In  1849  a  premium  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth,  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Soci- 
ety of  Dental  Surgeons,  was  awarded  to  him.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
no  year  has  passed  without  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  his  firm  manufac- 
tures in  one  respect  or  another,  until  medals  and  diplomas,  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  institutes  of  the  country  and  from  all  the  great  international 
expositions,  confirmed  the  position  which  he  early  attained  as  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  artificial  teeth  in  the  world. 

Not  alone,  however,  in  the  special  department  of  porcelain  teeth  did  his 
manufactures  hold  unquestioned  pre-eminence.  In  its  early  days  the  practice 
of  dentistry  was  more  a  secret  art  than  a  broad  science.  At  the  time  Dr. 
White  began  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  profession,  dentists  had  only  just 
begun  to  make  public  the  results  of  their  experiments  and  investigations. 
There  were  no  manufactories  of  instruments  for  their  special  uses.  Such  as 
were  made  for  sale  were  supplied  by  the  surgical-instrument  makers,  and 
included  only  the  simplest  appliances ;  for  the  most  part  individual  dentists 
made  their  own  tools.  As  a  consequence,  those  which  had  been  found  useful 
by  any  one  practitioner  were  confined  chiefly  to  his  own  office  or  laboratory ; 
but  as  their  advantages  became  known,  the  desirability  of  placing  them  within 
the  reach  of  others  made  the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  of  instruments 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  dentist  a  necessity.  With  characteristic 
sagacity  Dr.  White  met  this  want,  and  this  branch  of  the  business  extended, 
until  the  reputation  of  the  dental  instruments  bearing  his  trade-mark  became 
as  wide-spread  as  that  of  his  porcelain  teeth.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  the 
strongest  evidence  of  their  superiority,  that  they  hold  as  high  a  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  dental  profession  of  Europe  as  in  that  of  American  dentists. 

In  appointments  and  appliances  for  the  office  and  laboratory  the  various 
and  steadily-growing  needs  of  dental  practice  were  constantly  met, — and  in 
an  art  so  largely  manipulative  as  dentistry  the  facilities  and  implements  with 
which  it  is  furnished  have  much  to  do  with  its  success.  In  the  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding improvements  in  dental  engines  and  chairs,  his  unflagging  zeal  was 
shown  by  a  series  of  triumph  which  overcame  all  obstacles  and  produced  re- 
sults which  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  appreciated  their  wonder- 
ful adaptation  to  the  purposes  which  they  were  meant  to  serve.    It  seemed 
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to  be  his  mission  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  to  lead  and  educate  the 
profession  to  an  appreciation  and  employment  of  time  and  health-saving 
instrumentalities.  He  not  only  stood  ready  to  meet  its  every  demand,  but 
seized  upon  and  fostered  every  suggestion,  resting  only  when  the  ideal  became 
the  actual.  His  ambition  for  progress  and  improvement  led  him  to  stimulate 
dental  inventors,  until  the  genius  that  conceived  the  thought  rejoiced  in  its 
fruition.  Thus  it  may  he  truly  said  that  to  a  large  extent  lie  created  the 
market  which  he  supplied. 

In  the  field  of  dental  literature,  the  publication  of  the  "Dental  Xews  Let- 
ter" for  twelve  years,  commencing  in  1847,  and  following  it,  of  the  "Dental 
Cosmos,"  now  in  its  fiftieth  (1908)  volume  lias  had  no  small  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  profession  in  usefulness,  self-respect,  and  public  regard. 

It  will  scarcely  he  disputed  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  dentistry 
of  past  years  that  in  many  directions  no  one  man  exercised  a  wider  or  more 
lasting  influence  upon  its  development,  not  alone  in  this  country,  hut  through- 
out the  world,  than  Samuel  S.  White. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  dental  profession; 
identified  himself  with  it  and  gave  to  its  advancement  the  best  efforts  of  his 
life.  Though  already  overburdened  with  business  cares,  he  accepted  the  lead- 
ership of  an  opposition  to  exactions  made  by  the  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite 
Company,  which  he  conscientiously  believed  were  founded  on  an  indefensible 
patent.  His  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  position  which  was  thus  almost 
thrust  upon  him  should  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  profession 
in  whose  interest  he  acted,  as.  whether  right  or  wrong,  successful  or  other- 
wise, he  was  honest  and  earnest  in  his  efforts  in  the  legal  contest  of  their 
claims,  involving  himself  in  personal  suits  for  slander  and  "maintenance" 
with  damages  laid  at  $175,000.  Dr.  White  received  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
fession for  his  action  in  their  behalf  and  received  resolutions  of  thanks  from 
the  American  Dental  Association,  the  New  York  State  Dental  Society.  Harris 
Dental  Association,  Merrimack  Valley  Dental  Association,  etc.  The  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  on  him 
February  28,  1853.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Convention 
and  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  14th  annual  meeting.  New 
York  City,  June  2-4,  1868. 

His  readiness  to  lend  a  helping  band  to  inventions  and  enterprises  outside 
of  his  own  business  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  early  became  interested  in  the 
Harmonic  Telegraph,  and  assisted  Elisha  Gray,  its  inventor,  with  the  means 
necessary  for  its  development.    He  never  wavered  for  a  moment  in  his  faith 
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in  its  ultimate  success  or  hesitated  to  furnish  the  required  means  promptly  as 
called  for.  He  was  also  a  large  stockholder  in  the  American  Speaking  Tele- 
phone Company — an  outgrowth  of  the  Harmonic  Telegraph, — and  gave  much 
time  and  thought  to  prevent  litigation  about  rival  claims,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  adjustment  and  consolidation  of  opposing  interests. 

He  was  a  patriotic  and  public-spirited  man, — the  first  in  America  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  government  for  a  loan  in  its  early  struggles  with  the 
rebellion.  He  was  a  humanitarian  and  a  liberal  helper  in  philanthropic  ef- 
forts, disbursing  continuously  for  many  years  with  an  unstinting  hand  in  aid 
of  charitable  objects.  He  was  a  worker  in  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  and  one 
of  those  who  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars  each  towards  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  of  the  Reform  Club, 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  United  States  Board  of  Trade, 
and  many  other  business  and  benevolent  associations. 

He  died  at  Paris,  France,  December  30,  1879,  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


HENRY  E.  PEEBLES,  D.  D.  S. 


A  MAN  WHO  TOOK  THE  INITIATIVE  IN  MISSOURI  DENTISTRY. 

From  the  dental  standpoint  Henry  E.  Peebles  was  the  man  of  whom  Hub- 
bard would  say  "carried  the  message  to  Garcia"  in  Missouri  dentistry. 
Through  his  tireless  efforts  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association  was  organ- 
ized, and  from  it  emanated  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  Dental  College 
and  the  "Missouri  Dental  Journal,"  the  first  dental  school  and  journal  perma- 
nently established  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Dr.  Peebles  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Virginia,  February  10,  181-2.  In  1817  his  parents 
removed  with  their  family  to  Fairfield  Co..  Ohio.  Here  young  Henry 
spent  his  boyhood  and  grew  to  manhood.  At  the  age  of  22  be  attended  col- 
lege at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  acquired  a  classical  education;  following  tins,  he 
studied  medicine  with  a  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Rushville,  Ohio.  Young  Peebles  proved 
an  apt  student  and  soon  acquired  a  practice  which  extended  over  a  broad 
scope  of  the  country,  his  visits  to  his  patients  being  made  on  horseback.  Dur- 
ing his  medical  practice  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  itinerant  dentist, 
who  encouraged  him  to  adopt  dentistry  as  his  calling.  P>eing  a  natural  me- 
chanic this  work  appealed  to  him.  and  he  soon  began  practice  at  Rushville: 
while  here  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Linville,  of  Fail  held  county.  Dur- 
ing their  life  ten  children  were  born  to  them.  Hearing  flattering  reports  of 
the  then  "Far  West,"  Dr.  Peebles  removed  his  family  in  1842  to  Lexington, 
Missouri,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  good  reputation  as  a  practitioner  and  as 
a  citizen.  He  became  a  Mason  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  practiced  successfully  at  Lexington  for  fourteen  years, 
when  in  1856  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  where  by  his  force  of  character  and 
skilled  ability  he  immediately  commanded  a  large  practice.  He  at  once  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  profession.  His  office  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Locust  streets  became  the  headquarters  and  gathering  place  for  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  profession  in  St.  Louis  or  visiting  dentists.  Here  the 
various  phases  of  dentistry,  both  practical  and  educational,  were  discussed. 
It  was  here,  at  some  of  these  gatherings  probably,  the  idea  of  the  society,  the 
college  and  journal  was  conceived  and  Henry  E.  Peebles,  of  gentlemanly  and 
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scholarly  attainments,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  force  of  character,  with  cor- 
rect views  on  educational  questions — a  leader  of  men — was  the  Moses  who  led 
the  profession  from  darkness  to  light  in  the  particular  section,  and  did  much 
to  bring  about  a  higher  grade  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment  for  the 
profession. 

Just  after  Dr.  Peebles'  removal  to  St.  Louis  the  local  profession  organized 


the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society,  December  16,  185G.  Dr.  Peebles'  name  appears 
as  having  signed  the  constitution  and  by-laws  as  a  charter  member.  He  was 
president  of  this  society  in  1866.  Nine  years  after  this  society's  birth,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1865,  some  sixty  dentists  met  in  St.  Louis  and  organized  the  Missouri 
State  Dental  Association.  To  Henry  E.  Peebles  belongs  the  honor  of  bring- 
ing about  the  organization  and  his  name  alone  will  live  in  dental  history  as 
the  Association's  father.  He  personally  wrote  the  letters  of  invitation  sent 
to  every  known  reputable  practitioner  in  the  State  that  eventually  brought 
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about  the  organization.  On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  evening  session, 
the  association  adopted  the  following  resolution,  in  appreciation  of  Dr.  Pee- 
bles' services:  "Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Peebles  for  his  constant  labors  to  effect  a  full 
organization  of  the  dentists  of  Missouri  into  a  State  Association,  he  having 
commenced  the  labor  in  -July,  1861,  by  extensive  correspondence  and  con- 
sultation with  the  members  of  the  profession." 

This  resolution  was  also  ordered  •"written  in  a  plain  hand,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  neatly  framed  and  presented  to  Dr.  Peebles."  Possi- 
bly there  was  some  delicate  and  hidden  "politics"  played  when  Dr.  Peebles 
was  appointed  by  the  temporary  chairman,  Dr.  John  S.  Clark,  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  nominate  permanent  officers.  As  Dr.  Peebles  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  association  and  possessed  all  the  needed  qualifications  of  a  pres- 
ident, he  seemingly  should  have  been  the  society's  first  president,  but  as  he 
was  selected  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  the  committee  could  not 
becomingly  nominate  him,  and  Dr.  Henry  J.  McKellops  was  nominated  and 
elected  the  first  president.  However,  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  July  5, 
1866,  Dr.  Peebles  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  made  that  "the  officers  of  the  association 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  dental  college  committee,  endowed  with  plenary 
powers  and  instructed  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting."  As  president, 
Dr.  Peebles  was  chairman  of  this  committee  and  wielded  a  marked  influence 
for  good  towards  bringing  about  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  Dental  Col- 
lege, which  was  chartered  September  16,  1866,  beginning  its  first  course  of 
lectures  on  October  1,  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Peebles  was  one  of  the  incorpo- 
rators of  the  school  and  its  first  treasurer  as  well  as  the  first  Professor  of 
Surgical  and  Operative  Dentistry. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Isaiah  Forbes,  H.  J.  McKellops  and  Edgar 
Park,  was  appointed  to  establish  a  dental  journal.  At  the  next  (fourth) 
annual  meeting  this  committee  was  changed  to  Drs.  H.  S.  Chase,  H.  E.  Pee- 
bles, H.  J.  McKellops  and  Homer  Judd,  who  "were  appointed  to  organize  a 
joint  stock  company  to  start  a  dental  journal,  to  be  conducted  and  controlled 
by  an  association  to  be  hereafter  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Missouri."  As  a  result,  the  "Misouri  Dental  Journal"  was  organized  in 
1869.  Prior  to  this  date,  in  1858,  the  "American  Dental  Review,"  the  pioneer 
dental  journal  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  established  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Leslie,  with 
Drs.  H.  E.  Peebles,  C.  W.  Spalding  and  Isaiah  Forbes  as  editors.   The  "Jour- 
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nal"  was  short  lived,  however.  Dr.  Peebles  was  a  delegate  to  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  also  to  its  successor,  the  American  Dental  Con- 
vention, of  which  he  was  president,  at  the  eleventh  annual  meeting,  held  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  August  1-3,  18(55.  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  contrib- 
uting freely  to  it  both  in  papers  and  in  discussions.  He  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Western  Dental  Society,  whose  membership  was 
made  up  of  dentists  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Of  this 
society  he  was  recording  secretary  for  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  Pee- 
bles was  also  a  member  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association  and  iden- 
tified with  all  other  professional  interests  that  would  better  his  pro- 
fession in  his  day.  He  was  a  forceful  speaker  and  greatly  inspired  his  hear- 
ers at  social  functions,  commencement  exercises,  etc.,  where  he  was  in  demand. 
His  literary  contributions  found  in  the  "Missouri  Dental  Journal"  and  the 
"Americal  Dental  Review"  are  few,  yet  those  few  are  well  written.  In  one 
of  his  papers  he  recommends  the  filling  of  root  canals  with  plaster  of  paris. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Plattenburg,  of  Chicago,  a  student  of  Dr.  Peebles,  says:  "Dr. 
Peebles  was  a  born  aristocrat,  honorable  in  everything  and  would  remind 
one  of  the  old  cavaliers.  He  was  a  most  enthusiastic  dental  society  worker 
and  student  of  therapeutics,  and  as  a  speaker  always  made  his  presence  felt 
wherever  he  was.  He  was  a  fastidious  operator.  He  had  as  office  partners 
Drs.  Sylomans  Dunham  and  Joseph  Payne.  Their  office  was  on  Fifth  street, 
just  north  of  Olive,  and  there  was  a  coterie  of  men  within  a  stone's  throw 
which  could  not  be  duplicated.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Blake,  who  would  re- 
mind one  in  appearance  of  Thomas  H.  Benton.  Round  the  corner,  on  Olive 
street,  were  Spalding,  Morrison  and  Eames.  We  made  the  most  of  our  instru- 
ments in  the  laboratory,  and  we  could  get  up  finely-made,  well-tempered 
instruments  with  ivory  handles  and  silver  ferrules.  Our  favorite  handle,  how- 
ever, was  made  of  rings  of  leather  hammered  on  a  plugger  or  excavator,  and 
trimmed  and  polished.  I  have  since  seen  something  similar  on  bicycle  han- 
dles of  late  years.  Of  course,  every  dentist  had  to  have  a  case  of  pearl  han- 
dled, ruby  set,  impracticable  instruments  for  show,  and  a  set  of  Chevalier 
forceps.  Our  vulcanizers  were  made  at  the  brass  works.  The  first  modern, 
up-to-date  vulcanizer  in  our  office  was  a  'Hayes,'  and  it  was  a  nine-day  won- 
der. While  I  studied  with  Drs.  Peebles,  Dunham  and  Payne,  their  office  was 
on  Fifth  street,  just  north  of  Olive.  Between  1861-5  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship in  those  days  was  four  years  for  all  students.  Dr.  Peebles  possessed  the 
greatest  skill,  and  did  beautiful  operations,  although  he  worked  under  great 
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disadvantages  with  no  rubber  dam,  no  automatic  mallet,  and  with  pluggers 
made  from  awls  by  myself.  His  fillings  were  made  mainly  with  Abbey 's°°ad- 
hesion'  foil." 

In  recognition  of  the  high  attainments  of  Dr.  Peebles  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him 
in  1850.  The  same  year  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  honored  him 
with  the  same  degree. 

Dr.  Peebles  had  several  students  who  were  a  credit,  both  to  him  and  the 
profession.  Among  them  were  Drs.  C.  B.  Plattenburg.  now  practicing  in 
Chicago;  John  R.  Mathews,  of  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  and  J.  B.  Xewhy.  of  St. 
Louis. 

Dr.  Peebles  died  at  bis  country  home  at  Oakland,  St.  Louis  Co..  Febru- 
ary 14,  1871,  of  erysipelas  and  typhoid  fever,  greatly  mourned  by  his  family 
and  professional  friends.  He  was  survived  by  bis  wife  and  two  daughters, 
one  living  in  New  York  City  and  another.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Floumoy,  of  Pasadena.' 
California. 


ASA  HILL,  D.  D.  S. 

INVENTOR  OF  "HILl/s  STOPPING/'  A  MAN  WHO  DID  MUCH  TO  MAKE  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  HUMAN  TEETH  POSSIBLE. 

Asa  Hill,  the  youngest  of  six  children  of  Phineas  and  Mary  (Stone)  Hill, 
was  born  in  Noiwalk,  Connecticut,  November  20,  1815.  His  father  was  a 
stone-cutter  by  trade.  His  mother  died  when  Asa  was  three  years  old,  and 
he  subsequently  remarried  and  removed  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  where 
young  Asa  lived  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  feeling  that  his 
father  had  his  hands  full  to  support  his  numerous  family  (having  five  children 
as  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage),  he  went  to  live  with  his  eldest  brother, 
then  residing  in  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

The  following  winter  he  attended  District  School,  and  graduated,  so  far 
as  attending  school  is  concerned,  in  an  "old  red  school-house"  at  the  foot  of 
Main  Street.  Henceforth  his  employment  was  to  assist  his  brother  William, 
a  tailor,  as  an  apprentice,  and  thus  make  compensation  for  his  support.  This 
he  continued  for  five  years.  Prior  to  his  advent  in  Danbury,  while  still  liv- 
ing at  home,  he  became  a  subject  of  deep  religious  sensibility,  resulting  in  a 
thorough  change  of  character.  The  religious  element  henceforth  moulded  his 
subsequent  career. 

The  aspiration  of  his  youth  was  to  became  more  intelligent  in  order  to 
be  useful.  His  education  was  exceedingly  limited,  yet  he  possessed,  an  irre- 
pressible desire  for  useful  knowledge.  Books,  especially  the  Bible,  were  his 
constant  companions.  He  literally  "burned  the  midnight  oil"  with  an  uncon- 
querable  thirst  for  knowledge :  with  no  one  to  direct  his  studies,  he  groped 
about  as  best  he  could  for  such  helps  as  were  at  hand.  Books  of  divinity  were 
eagerly  seized  and  the  contents  appropriated.  In  this  way  he  thoroughly 
mastered  the  Calvinistic  and  Armenian,  the  Aryan  Socinian,  and  Universal- 
ist,  as  well  as  the  sceptical  and  Deistic  controversies  of  the  times.  Indeed, 
such  was  his  proficiency  in  this  respect,  and  such  his  evident  devotion  to  the- 
ological literature,  that  the  idea  became  prominent  in  the  community  that  he 
was  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

This,  however,  was  not  his  purpose,  although  conscientiously  endeavoring 
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to  fit  himself  for  usefulness  in  future  life,  with  no  very  defined  line  of  future 
action  before  him.  About  this  time  a  few  public-spirited  gentlemen  of  Dan- 
bury  organized  a  library,  which  became  accessible  to  such  as  he.  Of  this  he 
most  gladly  availed  himself,  and  crowded  bis  mind  witii  its  contents.  Here 
he  first  became  aroused  to  scientific  and  philosophical  truths.  His  interest 
was  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  ''Good's  Book  of  Nature/'  and  he  grappled 
with  its  scientific  nomenclature. 

Necessary  attention  to  business  for  a  livelihood,  constant  activity  in  the 
church,  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  such  books  as  were  accessible,  when  time 
permitted — mostly  evenings — characterized  his  experience  and  life  in  those 
days.  About  the  age  of  twenty  an  event  occurred  whirh  changed  his  course 
entirely,  and  opened  for  him  a  hitherto  unthought-of  career.  A  brother  was 
sick  of  tuberculosis,  and  under  treatment  of  Dr.  Howell  Rogers,  of  Colches- 
ter, Connecticut,  then  quite  famous  for  his  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
News  came  of  his  severe  illness,  and  as  no  other  member  of  the  family  could 
go  to  him  as  well  as  he,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go. 

His  brother  died  soon  after,  but  not  until  he  had  formed  the  very  pleasant 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Rogers  who  proposed  to  him  to  study  medicine  with  him. 
After  returning  home  and  consulting  his  brother  he  accepted  this  proposition 
and  immediately  set  about  its  accomplishment.  He  pursued  the  elementary 
studies  at  home  for  a  while,  under  the  doctors  direction.  This  he  did  most 
assiduously.  His  anatomical  text-book  was  his  almost  constant  companion, 
and  he  worried  through  its  technicalities  as  best  he  could. 

About  this  time  it  became  known  among  his  friends  that  he  was  studying 
medicine,  when  a  gentleman,  then  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Danbury 
(Dr.  David  P.  Knapp),  suggested  to  him  its  study,  and  offered  to  take  him 
in  his  office  and  instruct  him  in  this  specialty,  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a 
help  to  him  in  medical  studies.  Arrangements  to  this  effect  were  consum- 
mated, and  he  soon  entered  Dr.  Knapp's  office.  Here  he  continued  for  several 
months,  getting  what  knowledge  he  could — acquiring  the  use  of  the  tools, 
making  and  shaping  his  own  instruments,  under  the  tuition  of  his  preceptor. 

With  the  helps  at  hand,  Dr.  Hill  plodded  along,  until  he  had  acquired  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  dentistry,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  preceptor  made  a 
case  of  instruments  and  returned  to  Colchester  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Rogers.  He  eked  out  a  scanty  support  by 
means  of  the  little  dentistry  he  could  do.  And  there  were  times  when  his  money 
was  all  gone  and  he  knew  not  where  the  means  to  pay  for  his  next  meal  was 
to  come  from. 
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After  spending  some  months  in  Colchester,  prosecuting  his  studies,  he 
returned  to  Danbury,  continuing  his  studies  as  before.  He  was  in  debt'  for 
clothes,  books,  etc.,  and  managed  as  poor  boys  must  always  do.  Some  good 
friends  on  learning  that  he  was  studying  medicine  seemed  really  grieved.  One 
in  particular,  Rev.  Anson  Rood,  then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Danbury,  went  to  him  and  remonstrated  with  him  for  not  giving  himself 
up  to  the  ministry.  But  to  his  mind,  Providence  was  leading  in  this  direction, 
and  so  he  followed  on,  making  incursions  to  Ridgefield  and  some  other  neigh- 
boring towns,  doing  a  little  here  and  there  in  the  way  of  dentistry,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  still  remaining  under  the  tuition  of  his  dental  preceptor,  Dr. 
Knapp. 

Meantime  he  determined  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine,  that  it  might 
make  him  more  successful  in  his  chosen  specialty.  Soon  after  this  some 
friends  suggested  that  Norwalk  would  afford  a  dental  practice,  and  without 
any  design  of  remaining  there  more  than  a  few  weeks,  he  went  and  continued 
there  until  his  death. 

After  he  began  to  feel  established  in  Norwalk,  his  old  preceptor,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  invited  him  to  return  to  Danbury,  and  take  his  practice 
and  be  his  successor.  But,  having  become  interested  in  Norwalk,  he  did  not 
wish  to  leave.  So  he  purchased  his  friend's  instruments  and  such  other  things 
as  he  most  needed. 

About  this  time  a  movement  was  made  to  organize  an  association  that 
should  bring  together  the  scattered  members  of  an  inchoate  profession,  and 
lift  the  art  into  a  science,  or  at  least  an  honorable  profession.  A  meeting  was 
held  for  this  purpose  in  New  York,  August  18,  1840,  which  brought  together 
the  most  distinguished  lights— Roper,  Gardette,  and  Townsend,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Hayden  and  Harris,  of  Baltimore;  Parmly,  Baker,  Lovejoy,  Foster,  and 
Trenor,  of  New  York:  Keep,  Tucker,  and  Harwood,  of  Boston,  with  other 
good  men  of  the  profession ;  and  there  was  organized  the  "American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons,"  under  whose  powerful  auspices  the  dental  profession  in 
this  country  bounded  forward  and  upward  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Soon 
after  this  the  first  monthly  periodical  was  published,— viz..  the  "American 
Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science."  Next  was  organized  the  first  dental 
school,  located  at  Baltimore,  and  later  tin  publication  of  various  dental  text- 
books and  numerous  dental  serials. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons 
was  held  in  Boston.  Thither  Dr.  Hill  turned  his  timid  footsteps,  and  after 
due  application  and  examination  was  admitted  to  membership,  and  received 
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the  diploma  of  the  society.1  In  1846  the  "New  York  Dental  Recorder,"  a 
monthly,  was  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Allen,  of  New  York 
City. 

Upon  his  invitation,  Dr.  Hill  became  associate  editor  with  him.  This  con- 
tinued during  1851-53,  when  Dr.  Allen's  health  failed,  and  the  journal  came 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hill,  and  for  a  short  time  was  both  edited  and 
published  by  him.  But  the  labor  was  too  great,  and  it  was  subsequently 
edited  by  C.  A.  Ballard. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons the  controversy  regarding  amalgam,  generally  known  as  the  "amal- 
gam war,"  was  sharp  and  severe  among  the  members,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
occasion  of  its  dissolution ;  the  majority  contending  that  to  use  it  at  all  was 
highly  injurious  and  unprofessional.  This,  however,  brought  the  matter  of 
plastic  fillings  under  consideration,  and  to  find  such  a  substance  as  would 
answer  the  purpose  was  regarded  as  a  great  desireatum  in  dentistry. 

The  French  Academy  had  offered  a  large  prize  for  such  a  discovery.  But 
it  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  find.  It  should  possess  the  following 
essentials :  First,  it  must  be  harmless  in  the  mouth ;  second,  it  must  be  insol- 
uble by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth ;  third,  it  must  be  plastic  when  applied ;  fourth, 
it  must  speedily  harden  after  its  application;  fifth,  it  must  not  shrink  in  the 
cavity  of  a  tooth ;  sixth,  it  must  needs  imitate  the  tooth  in  color ;  seventh,  it 
must  be  easy  of  application. 

Considering  the  circumstances  and  the  condition  of  dentistry  at  this  time, 
the  difficulties  of  securing  such  a  filling  were  formidable,  indeed,  and  led  to 
much  experiment.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Hill  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, extending  through  years  of  labor  and  trial.  It  was  his  study  by  day 
and  the  subject  of  his  dreams  by  night.  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself 
of  all  possible  sources  of  information,  and  his  experiments  embraced  animal, 
mineral,  and  earthy  substances. 

He  made  mixtures  and  compounds,  tried  gums,  chemical  oxids,  and  met- 
als, with  expectations  greatly  elated  and  then  blasted;  he  still  persisted.  At 
last  he  thought  he  had  hit  the  right  thing  and  brought  out  in  1847  what  has 
since  been  known  in  the  profession  as  "Hill's  Stopping."  This  was  compara- 
tively crude  at  first,  but  soon  won  a  name  and  character  which  has  given  it 
a  standard  place  in  the  profession.  The  preparation  consisted  principally  of 
bleached  gutta-percha,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  quartz.    The  following  formula 

1  July  19,  1842.  See  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  Vol.  Ill,  September, 
1842,  p.  70. 
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is  given  for  its  preparation:  "Mix  pure  gutta-percha,  while  in  a  softened  con- 
dition, with  1  part  of  quartz,  1  part  of  feldspar,  2  parts  of  quicklime." 

While  it  did  not  possess  the  requisite  hardness  for  a  permanent  filling, 
especially  in  the  surface  of  a  tooth  exposed  to  friction  in  mastication,  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  did  not  produce  any  effect  upon  it. 

It  could  be  used  in  cavities  such  as  buccal  or  labial  to  advantage.  In  ex- 
tremely sensitive  teeth  subject  to  thermal  changes,  it  was  a  valuable  stopping 
agent.    However,  its  chief  purpose  for  good  was  as  a  temporary  filling. 

It  was  introduced  in  1818  under  the  protection  of  a  patent.1  This  feature 
aroused  much  hostility  among  memhers  of  the  profession,  and  was  violently 
opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  pens  accustomed  to  write  for  our  journals.  But 
Or.  Hill  believed  it  essentially  right  and  just,  and  took  up  bis  pen  in  its  de- 
fence, and  had  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  he  was  enabled  fairly  to  meet 
and  refute  the  objections  brought  against  the  right  and  propriety  of  dental 
patents.  He  lived  to  see  a  general  concurrence  in  this  sentiment,  and  "Hill's 
Stopping,'*'  indispensable  to  the  successful  practice  of  dentistry  in  his  day, 
and  used  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Efforts  were  put  forth  to  imitate  the  genuine  article,  and  much  that  was 
spurious  was  bought  and  sold  in  the  market.1  Having  improved  and  changed 
the  formula,  it  is  now  kept  as  a  trade  secret  and  manufactured  by  the  S.  S. 
W  hite  Dental  Manufacturing  Company;  it  still  has  a  place  among  the  plastic 
filling  materials. 

Dr.  Hill's  professional  and  literary  efforts  were  continued  until  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  desist.  Various  contributions  to  the  journals  were 
made  by  him,  and  solicitations  more  than  he  could  respond  to,  were  brought 
to  him. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  W.  W.  Allport,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  dames  Bich- 
ardson,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  "People's 

1  E.  Blake,  M.  D.,  in  "Dental  News  Letter,"  April,  184S,  page  25,  in  a  short  article 
on  gutta-percha  recommends  it  for  taking  impressions,  bands,  ligatures,  and  springs  for 
regulating,  setting  pivot  teeth,  temporary  stopping,  and  handles  for  small  instruments. 

On  page  30  same  number,  a  circular  to  the  Members  of  the  Dental  Profession, 
signed  by  Hill  and  Blackburn,  dated  Norwalk,  Conn.,  April  16,  1848.  in  which  they 
defend  patenting  the  compound,  and  offer  it  to  the  profession,  fifteen  dollars  for  enough 
for  one  hundred  large  size  fillings  with  full  direction  for  its  use.  Subsequent  orders 
will  be  filled  at  the  rate  of  enough  for  one  hundred  fillings  for  ten  dollars. 

Page  46,  same  journal,  July,  1848,  is  an  announcement  that  the  price  has  been 
reduced,  it  is  to  be  sold  for  ten  dollars  a  package  (instead  of  fifteen  for  the  first). 

The  price  was  subsequently  reduced  to  five  dollars  per  ounce,  at  which  it  remained 
a  long  time. 
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Dental  Journal"  in  1863,  a  popular  quarterly  for  the  diffusion  of  general 
information  upon  the  subject  of  the  teeth,  and  their  relation  to  the  general 
system.  This  was  successfully  published  for  two  years  and  subsequently  relin- 
quished. 

A  fondness  for  experiment  led  Dr.  Hill  into  many  by-paths,  developing 
new  processess  and  new  fields  of  research.  Indeed,  this  was  his  recreation. 
When  wearied  with  the  routine  of  duty  he  sought  rest  in  these  experiments.  He 
perfected  a  marble-staining  process  done  with  chemicals  that  penetrated  the 
marble,  remaining  even  after  being  highly  polished.  It  was  just  beginning 
to  attract  public  attention  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  no  doubt  if  he  had 
lived  would  have  proved  a  success.  Landscapes,  portraits,  or  lettering  could 
be  done  in  any  color  desired.  His  marble  experiments  were  most  fascinating, 
but  not  financially  successful.  His  mind  was  constantly  active.  As  early  as 
1851  Dr.  Hill  suggested  galvanic  anaesthesia  in  dental  and  surgical  opera- 
tions; but  its  first  practical  application  was  by  Charles  A.  Kingsbury  and 
J.  B.  Francis,  both  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  method  has  eventually  proven 
uncertain  and  unreliable. 

He  was  impressed  when  a  mere  boy  with  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  that  the  old  adage,  "Too  many  irons  in  the  fire,"  conveyed  an  abom- 
inable lie.  Thus,  when  weary  with  one  class  of  mental  pursuits  he  would  take 
up  another,  and  by  this  means  keep  his  mind  constantly  fresh. 

The  origin  of  all  these  experiments  was  a  desire  to  perfect  plastic  filling 
for  decayed  teeth.    For  this  purpose  he  laid  everything  under  contribution 

1  EXTRACT  FROM  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE  REPORT  FOR  1849. 

Patent  No.  6110,  Class  XX,  dated  February  13,  1849. 
Composition  for  Filling  Teeth. 
No.  6110.    Improvement  in  Composition  for  Filling  Teeth. 

We  do  not  claim  as  our  own  invention  and  discovery,  the  application  of  gutta- 
percha alone  to  the  stopping  and  filling  of  carious  teeth,  although  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  was  ever  so  used  until  we  commenced  using  it;  but  what  we  do  claim,  is  the 
combination  of  gutta-percha  as  a  base  with  such  other  mineral,  earthy,  and  metallic 
substances  as  will  make  such  a  compound,  of  such  a  character,  and  adapted  to  such  a 
purpose  as  we  have  described,  viz:  its  combination  with  such  other  substances  as  will 
shorten  it  and  render  it  less  tenacious,  harden  it  and  render  it  fit  for  a  useful  filling, 
and  give  it  the  desired  color  without  any  noxious  quality,  and  without  destroying  its 
plasticity  when  heated,  and  the  application  of  the  compound  substance  for  that 
purpose. 

Asa  Hill, 

Samuel  G.  Blackburn. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
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that  could  suggest  a  chance  of  success.  And  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
his  mind  was  awake  to  secure  a  hint  from  any  available  source.  For  this 
purpose  he  perused  scientific  journals  for  years,  looking  in  every  number  for 
something  that  would  be  valuable  in  this  respect.  After  the  great  "vulcanite 
dental  base"  controversy,  he  began  assiduously  working  for  something  that 
should  take  the  place  of  rubber  for  this  purpose,  but  without  success. 

Dr.  Hill  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Connecticut  State  Dental 
Association,  which  was  organized  in  1864.  In  1866  Dr.  Hill  sent  a  petition 
to  the  president  and  faculty  of  Yale  University,  asking  for  the  establishment 
of  a  dental  department  in  connection  with  the  medical  department.  This 
request  was  refused.  In  1847  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  "Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery"  from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Dr.  Hill  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious  convictions  from  boyhood,  and 
often  troubled  with  the  thought  that  his  duty  in  life  was  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  result  was  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  endeavored  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  a  responsibility.  April 
20,  1858,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  four  years  thereafter  was  promoted 
to  elder's  orders,  according  to  usage,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Soon  after  he  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  to  desist  from  public 
speaking,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree.  In  184?  he  was  elected  and  served 
as  representative  from  Norwalk  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  Like- 
wise in  1856. 

Dr.  Hill  for  many  years  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  temperance  cause,  and 
made  many  public  speeches  upon  the  subject;  he  was  active  in  the  order  of 
Sons  of  Temperance,  presiding  officer  of  the  Grand  Division  of  the  State,  and 
representative  to  the  National  Division,  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows  orders.  While  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice  in  Nor- 
walk  which  stands  to-day  as  a  monument  of  his  energy,  he  organized  a  soci- 
ety of  the  Second  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  served  them  as  pastor 
for  three  years,  while  continuing  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

He  uniformly  declined  receiving  compensation  for  any  such  service  while 
he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Hill  was  married  April,  1842, 
to  Miss  Susan  Isaacs,  of  Norwalk.  Their  only  child,  Rebecca  (now  Mrs.  Ira 
Cole),  at  this  writing  lives  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Dr.  Hill  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  November  26,  1874,  and  was  buried 
in  East  Norwalk  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Hill  was  a  type  of  the  highest  order  of  self-made  men,  at  all  times 
the  stanch  friend  of  those  who  in  any  sphere  were  striving  for  a  higher  good, 
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and  his  generous  nature  and  warm  sympathies  carried  his  benevolence  into 
many  a  household,  causing  his  name  to  be  revered  as  a  public  benefactor.  He 
despised  all  "shams/'  and  whenever  he  was  enlisted  in  anything  gave  it  the 
best  gifts  of  his  earnest  nature.  His  wonderful  eloquence  and  skill  in  im- 
promptu speaking  were  frequently  called  into  exercise,'  his  audiences  were 
impressed  with  his  beautiful  language  which  portrayed  still  more  beautiful 
thoughts. 

With  pen,  as  with  tongue,  he  was  wonderfully  gifted,  and  with  his  intense 
enjoyment  and  love  of  music  he  could  and  did.  produce  some  poetry  that  is 
interesting  reading.  Among  his  poems  of  merit  are  those  entitled  "The 
Drunkard,"  "My  Mother/'  "We  may  not  go  back,"  and  "The  Invalid."  These 
were  published  in  the  Norwalk  "Gazette"  and  in  the  New  York  newspapers. 
The  following  shows  the  style  and  technique  of  his  ability: 

"THANKSGIVING  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

"Once  more  they  meet, 
The  sire  and  son,  the  matron  and  the  maid, 
The  laughing  infant,  and  the  blooming  youth. 
They  are  just  stepping  off,  from  time 's  last  verge, 
The  other  trembling  into  early  life, 
Scarce  conscious  of  its  own  delightful  being. 
And  here  they  meet  (as  two  extremes  may  meet), 
Bound  to  each  other  by  a  silver  cord, 
Running  through  youth  and  manhood  each  a  link, 
From  helpless  infancy,  to  hoary  hairs. 
I  see  them  seated  round  the  festal  board, 
The  eldest  first,  then  in  order  ranged, 
Three  generations  represented  there, — 
Beauty  without  a  blot,  unmarred,  unstained. 
And  bright-eyed  youth,  with  brow  supremely  fair, 
Manhood 's  true  dignity  with  form  unbent, 
And  venerable  age,  that  stoops  beneath 
The  pressing  burden  of  its  four-score  years. 
Now  all  is  still — anon  the  silence  breaks — 
A  prayer  is  offer 'd,  and  most  fervent  praise. 
The  prayer  is  brief — the  solemn  thanks  are  o  'er, 
And  merry  voices  mingle  round  the  board. 
To  eat,  and  what  to  eat,  is  the  query  now, 
The  groaning  board  so  laden  with  rich  fruit, 
So  many  sumptuous  dishes  tempt  the  taste — 
Such  viands,  and  such  desserts  rare, 
Nor  strictest  epicure  could  ask  for  more. 
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At  length  a  pause — Whist !  Whist!  one  father  speaks. 

The  tale — the  tale,  now  echoes  round  the  room, 

Each  youth,  with  folded  hands  and  eyes  upturned, 

Awaits  the  tale,  and  all  is  still  again. 

Thus  silenced,  he  of  hoary-hairs  begins 

His  tale — lie  tells  of  blood,  and  war  and  strife, 

Speaks  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  landing  on 

The  Rock  of  Plymouth,  while  the  savage  yell 

Rings  with  loud  roar  of  December 's  winds — 

Of  strange  adventure  and  vicissitude, 

Of  wasting  sickness,  and  pinching  cold, 

Diminished  numbers,  and  of  new  recruits. 

The  untamed  Indian   was  their  neighbor  then, 

The  land  a  wilderness,  and  climate  hard. 

At  length,  the  haughty  savage  is  subdued, 

The  sturdy  arm  of  the  Pilgrim  clears  the  ground. 

The  neat  New  England  villages  spring  up. 

And  peace  and  plenty  crown  the  laborer  \s  toil, 

Then  comes  Great  Britain  with  her  tyrant  heel, 

To  crush  the  germ  of  liberty,  that  thrives 

With  rank  luxuriance,  on  New  England  soil. 

And  now,  with  ardor  kindling  in  his  eye, 

The  old  man  glows,  with  patriot 's  pride 

He  grasps  his  crutch,  and  fights  his  battles  o'er. 

His  eyes  with  sparkling  energy  bespeaks 

The  pent  up  feelings  of  his  brave  old  heart. 

As  he  speaks  of  Lexington  where  fell 

The  first  rich  blood  that  irrigates  our  soil, — 

And  Bunker  Hill,  where  noble  Warren  fell, 

With  his  compatriots  in  that  bloody  strife. 

The  old  man  stops — his  bursting  heart  is  full, 

And  he,  strange  chronicler  of  olden  time, 

Can  speak — no  more. ' ' 

As  a  Christian,  scholar,  writer,  speaker,  and  inventor  his  memory  will  be 
revered  by  all  who  knew  him  and  his  name  remembered  with  the  list  of  those 
who  contributed  to  early  dentistry. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Hill's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ira  Cole,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  ' '  The  History  of  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut, ' '  com- 
piled by  J.  Hamilton  Hurd,  and  from  a  biographical  sketch  by  Dr.  John  McCalla  in 
the  "Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  Vol.  I,  page  395,  October,  1874. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  DWINELLE,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  A.  M. 

A    VERSATILE    GENIUS    AND    "ONE    OF    THAT    COTERIE    OE    HEX    WHO  MADE 

DENTISTRY." 

Probably  no  other  man  in  early  dentistry  was  more  versatile  and  occu- 
pied so  unique  a  position  as  did  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  attainments  and  originality,  and  reflected  credit  upon  our  pro- 
fession at  a  time  when  the  best  influences  were  needed. 

A  lover  of  art  and  nature  in  all  its  forms,  an  enthusiastic  literateur  and 
clever  writer,  an  easy  conversationalist  and  brilliant  after-dinner  speaker,  as 
well  as  a  skilled  operator,  he  was  a  power  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
influential  dental  surgeons  of  his  time. 

William  Henry  Dwindle  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  Madison  County,  Xew 
York,  July  22,  1819.  He  was  the  second  of  seven  sons  of  Judge  Justin  and 
Louisa  Whipple  Dwindle,  both  of  old  Xew  England  stock,  and  of  French  and 
English  ancestry. 

William  H.  Dwinelle's  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  his  native  village  attend- 
ing the  public  schools,  and  later  he  became  a  student  in  the  Oneida  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  in  Cazenovia.  Having  an  early  fondness  for  surgery,  den- 
tistry attracted  his  attention,  and  seeing  in  the  specialty  a  wide  held  for  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  genms  he  entered  upon  wind  proved  Ids  life  work 
with  boundless  enthusiasm  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  a  student  with  Dr.  Doug- 
lass, of  Albany,  New  York,  a  gentleman  who  was  tin  n  considered  a  compe- 
tent dentist  and  a  skilled  workman.  Prior  to  the  time  he  entered  Dr.  Doug- 
lass's office  as  a  student,  he  spent  considerable  time  reading  medical  and  sci- 
entific works  in  the  office  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Warner,  of  Cazenovia,  who  was 
considered  a  very  intelligent  man,  well  versed  on  scientific  subjects  which  lie 
discussed  with  young  Dwindle,  who  at  an  early  age  proved  an  apt  scholar. 

In  1838  he  took  up  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  his  native  village.  Young 
Dwindle  showed  marked  mechanical  ingenuity  and  instruments  he  needed 
that  were  not  on  the  market  he  made  for  himself — many  patterns  he  devised 
came  into  general  use.  Throughout  his  career  he  gave  his  inventions  freely 
to  the  profession,  and  never  patented  any,  saying  he  "considered  it  illiberal 
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and  degrading  to  make  a  traffic  of  that  which  should  be  free  to  all."  He  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  he  was  called  on  to  pay  royalty  on  devices  which  he  him- 
self originated  and  that  others  had  patented.  Accounts  of  his  inventions  and 
discoveries  appeared  frequently  in  the  various  dental  and  scientific  journals, 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts  made  by  himself. 

He  had  a  delicate  esthetic  sense,  and  possessed  talent  as  an  engraver,  de- 
signer, draftsman,  and  sculptor,  all  of  which  aided  him  in  the  specialty  in 
which  he  was  a  recognized  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study  with  Dr.  Douglass,  he  returned 
to  Cazenovia,  where  he  practiced  with  success,  and  immediately  began  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  his  contemporary,  Chapin  A.  Harris,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  who,  appreciating  his  talent,  requested  him  to  became  Associate 
Editor  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science."  This  he  did,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  from  1847  to  1849,  editing  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  vol- 
umes in  conjunction  with  Amos  Westcott.  In  1850  he  withdrew  to  he  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  Maynard. 

He  became  an  enthusiastic  society  worker,  and  was  in  demand  as  a  lecturer 
and  demonstrator.  Possessing  a  commanding  figure  and  personal  charms,  his 
mind  well  stored  with  choice  selections  from  the  best  literature,  his  tenacious 
memory  enabled  him  to  bring  treasures  from  this  slorehouse  to  brilliantly 
illuminate  either  conversation,  or  the  addresses  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  deliver  at  dental  society  meetings  and  graduating  exercises. 

About  1850,  Dr.  Dwinelle's  papers  on  the  use,  workings,  and  value  of  the 
microscope  to  clinical  medicine  and  dentistry  began  to  appear.  In  an  early 
monograph,  the  late  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  states 
that  "it  was  his  friend  Dwinnelle's  enthusiasm  which  first  lead  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  wonders  and  revelations  of  the  microscope."  The  micro- 
scope was  Dwinelle's  pet  hobby  ;  his  interest  in  it  was  his  chief  consolation  in 
his  later  years. 

He  was  a  fluent  writer  and  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  jour- 
nals and  to  society  proceedings.  His  series  of  articles  upon  the  use  of  A.  J. 
Watt's  Crystal  Gold,  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Science" 
about  1854-55,  were  specially  valuable.  They  undoubtedly  led  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  cohesive  properties  of  gold,  and  to  the  use  that  has  since  been 
made  of  it  in  contouring  gold  fillings,  and  incidentally  to  improve  methods 
of  inserting  crowns.  Until  the  advent  of  crystal  gold,  cohesion  was  not  con- 
sidered in  manipulating  gold  foil  in  filling  teeth.    Dr.  Dwinelle's  success  in 
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building  out  and  restoring  the  shape  and  usefulness  of  badly  broken  down 
teeth  with  crystal  gold  led  to  the  same  being  done  with  foil,  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  manipulative  branch 
of  operative  dentistry.  Some  other  of  his  contributions  were  on  Deep-seated 
Dental  Caries,  Preparation  of  Cavities,  Vacuum  Chambers,  Mounting  Cheo- 
plastic,  Cocaine,  Fillings,  Toothache,  etc. 

By  his  skill,  he  commanded  the  confidence  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
helped  in  an  unusual  degree  to  secure  recognition  for  our  specialty.  He  stood 
for  many  years  as  a  bond  between  the  parent  profession  and  its  young  off- 
spring. He  performed  operations  on  the  jaw  for  removal  and  resection  sim- 
ilar to  those  that  are  to-day  the  pride  and  glory  of  modern  surgery. 

Accounts  of  these  appeared  in  various  scientific  journals,  illustrated  by 
wood-cuts,  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  His  professional  work  was  eminently 
artistic  and  finished,  and  for  originality  he  was  in  the  class  with  Bonwill. 

He  introduced  a  number  of  useful  inventions  and  methods  that  were  inno- 
vations, among  them  the  banded  post-crown,  described  by  him  in  the  "Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  Vol.  V,  page  278,  April,  1855,  and  a  system 
of  bridging  teeth. 

In  1850  he  originated  the  use  of  and  gave  to  the  profession  transfer  car- 
bon paper  used  for  articulating  dentures,  crowns  and  fillings, — this  idea  was 
later  patented  in  England,  "'as  a  highly  improved  articulating  paper." 

In  recognition  of  his  high  professional  attainments  in  1847.  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery.  In  1819  the  Washington  Medical  University  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
In  1877  the  Hamilton  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

In  1850,  feeling  that  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  was  too  restricted,  he 
removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  position,  and  for 
many  years  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice,  few  men  commanding  higher  fees 
than  he  received,  his  income  one  year  amounting  to  $32,000.  He  was  highly 
ethical  and  maintained  a  reputation  for  professional  integrity  that  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  younger  men  of  the  profession.  In  1866  the  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry  was  organized  in  New  York  City  and  began  its 
first  session  November,  1866,  with  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley  as  Dean  and  Dr. 
Dwindle  as  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry.  He  was  a  popular  lecturer  and 
demonstrator,  and  to  struggling  dental  students,  artists,  and  writers  he  gave 
kind  encouragement  and  financial  aid,  as  well  as  to  institutions  of  art  and 
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learning.  Being  an  omnivorous  reader  and  an  amateur  in  fine  arts,  books 
and  pictures  were  his  chief  delight.  He  gathered  a  fine  library  and  art  col- 
lection, which  he  left  at  his  death  to  his  sister. 

He  was  always  ready  to  recognize  merit  in  others,  and  made  an  able  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Morton's  claim  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  ether  as  a  general 
anaesthetic  in  surgery;  this  was  published  in  1849  at  a  time  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  divided  in  opinion,  much  in  doubt,  and  bitter  in  discussion.  It 
was  entitled,  "The  Casket  and  the  Ribbon,  or  the  Honors  of  Ether."  Re- 
prints of  this  defence  of  Dr.  Morton  were  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  and  brought  him  into  prominence. 

Dr.  Dwindle  was  a  man  of  remarkable  personality,  of  a  warm  heart  and 
generous  impulses;  his  office  was  always  open  to  his  confreres,  to  whom  he 
willingly  demonstrated  his  many  methods. 

He  was  -an.:  enthusiastic  advocate  of  dental  societies  and  often  aided  in 
their  organization  and  material  prosperity.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Dental  Convention,  the  New  York  Odontological  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1891 ;  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  New  York,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  and 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society. 

For  over  thirty-five  years  he  was  a  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizen 
of  New  York  City,  and  became  connected  with  organizations  that  are  now 
permanent  sources  of  power  and  progress,  such  as  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  New  England  Society,  Alumni  Society  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  the  Holland  Masonic  Lodge. 

In  1851-52  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  his  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  leading  men  of  his  profession.  He  vis- 
ited the  World's  Fair  at  London,  and  wrote  numerous  entertaining  letters  for 
publication  concerning  European  dentistry  and  medicine. 

March  24,  1888,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  practice,  the 
profession  of  New  York  tendered  him  a  banquet,  which  was  attended  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  profession,  and  which  was  a  memorable  affair.  June, 
1892,  broken  in  health  and  crushed  by  circumstances  of  hazardous  speculation 
that  financially  wrecked  him,  he  retired  to  the  home  of  his  childhood  at 
Cazenovia,  built  by  his  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Whipple,  in  1806,  in  which  his 
father  and  mother  were  married  in  1813,  and  in  which  he  was  born  and  where 
he  passed  quietly  the  twilight  of  his  declining  days. 
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His  personal  friends  in  the  American  Dental  Association,  learning  of  his 
condition,  hastened  with  generous  impulse  to  make  his  last  days  comfortable 
by  a  substantial  financial  contribution,  which  was  continued  yearly  until  his 
death. 

Dr.  Dwinelle  died  February  13,  1896,  of  nervous  prostration,  brought  on 
by  overwork,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  four 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Cazenovia. 

By  force  of  genius  and  prodigious  industry  he  amassed  a  large  fortune; 
this  disappeared,  but  he  left  a  rich  heritage  to  the  profession  that  he  im- 
proved and  honored  and  did  much  to  elevate  to  a  high  art  and  science. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  gifts  and  would  have  adorned  any  calling.  The 
late  W.  W.  Story  used  to  say  of  him,  that  "a  great  sculptor  had  been  lost 
through  his  choice  of  a  profession."  Before  the  bar  he  would  have  been  a 
great  advocate;  in  the  medical  profession  he  would  have  been  a  great  physi- 
cian or  surgeon.    He  chose  to  be  a  great  dentist. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Miss  Louise  S.  Dwinelle, 
sister  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  from  the  "Dental  Review, "  March  15,  1896;  the 
"Dental  Cosmos,"  April,  1896;  and  the  "International  Dental  Journal,"  April  1,  1896. 


CHARLES  ANDREW  KINGSBURY,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TO  APPLY  ELECTRICITY  AS  AN  ANAESTHETIC  AGENT  IN  DENTAL 

SURGERY. 

The  profession  is  indebted  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  genius  of 
a  number  of  her  sons  who  have  loaned  their  dignity  and  talent  to  the  cause 
of  developing  dental  surgery  in  America.  Among  the  most  prominent  were 
Horace  H.  Hayden,  Solyman  Brown,  Horace  Wells,  Asa  Hill,  John  M.  Riggs, 
and  lastly  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  brilliant  and  scholarly  attainments 
as  educator  and  practitioner  will  long  be  remembered. 

Charles  Andrew  Kingsbury,  the  son  of  Amaniah  and  Emily  Bucklaud 
Kingsbury,  was  born  at  East  "Windsor,  Conn.,  July  26,  1819.  His  parents'  an- 
cestors were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  His  father  was  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Henry  Kingsbury,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Groton, 
England,  in  1630. 

"Winthrop's  Journal,"  first  edition,  page  369,  says:  "Henry  Kingsbury 
came  to  America  on  the  'Talbot,'  one  of  the  vessels  that  brought  Governor  Win- 
throp's company  to  this  country."  Henry  Kingsbury  settled  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  and  his  posterity  settled  in  different  parts  of  New  England.  Some 
were  engaged  in  their  country's  defence  in  the  Revolutionary,  French,  and 
early  Indian  wars,  while  others  occupied  high  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
in  New  England. 

On  the  maternal  side  Dr.  Kingsbury  descended  from  the  Bucklands  of 
England,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  as  men  of  letters  and  science  in 
their  country.  His  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Erastus  Buck- 
land,  of  East  Windsor.  She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  qualities,  who  was  bereft 
of  her  husband  during  the  infancy  of  her  son  Charles.  On  her  solely  de- 
pended his  care  and  education,  which  she  accomplished  by  teaching  in  pri- 
vate and  district  schools,  in  which  Charles  was  her  pupil. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  eight  years  she  was  married  the  second  time 
and  removed  to  Maidstone,  N.  H.  Here  young  Charles  resided  with  his  step- 
father and  attended  school  from  six  to  eight  months  each  year,  and  also 
worked  on  the  farm  until  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Connecticut  River,  and  among  the  grandeur 
of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  he  developed  mind 
and  body  and  also  developed  a  reverence  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, a  characteristic  predominant  through  his  entire  life. 

Possessing  a  restless  and  adventurous  spirit,  besides  being  especially  fond 
of  books  and  ambitious  for  higher  attainments  in  life,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  study  and  teaching  that  he  might  acquire  a  liberal  education.  This 
he  did  by  his  own  exertion,  commencing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  alternately  attending  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  and  Newbury  Seminary,  Vermont.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  two 
years.  During  the  winter  of  1837-38  he  taught  a  large  school  in  his  native 
town  in  the  district  where  he  had  attended  school  when  a  little  boy. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  in  company  with  a  fellow-student  and  teacher,  he 
visited  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  another  year  before  enter- 
ing college.  Among  the  first  acquaintances  he  formed  in  Trenton  was  that 
of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bunn,  one  of  three  practicing  dentists  at  that  period  at 
Trenton. 

From  the  association  with  and  friendship  of  Dr.  Bunn  young  Kingsbury 
was  induced  to  study  dental  surgery.  Other  circumstances,  however,  besides 
the  influence  of  his  preceptor  led  him  to  enter  his  new  calling  with  enthusi- 
asm. He  was  connected  by  family  relationship  with  two  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  had  already  acquired  a  prominent  position  in  dentistry,  both 
commanding  the  confidence  of  the  dental  and  medical  professions,  namely, 
Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden,  a  native  also  of  Winsor,  who  at  the  time  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  successful  career,  and  the  other,  his  cousin,  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
who  first  made  practical  use  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  nitrous  oxid  gas, 
and  who  at  this  period  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  dental  practi- 
tioner at  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  success  these  two  men  had  attained  led  him  to  look  upon  the  dental 
profession  with  favor;  therefore  he  entered  his  name,  paid  his  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  became  the  student  of  Dr.  Bunn,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  duties  of  his  school  should  not  be  encroached  upon  during  the  first 
year. 

His  spare  moments  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  limited  text-books 
then  in  use,  including  S.  S.  Fitch's  "System  of  Dental  Surgery,"  Thomas 
Bell's  "Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Disease  of  the  Teeth,"  and  James  Snell's 
"Practical  Guide  to  Operations  on  the  Teeth."  These  books  constituted  his 
reference  library  and  contained  about  all  then  accessible  to  the  dental  student. 
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After  studiously  mastering  the  contents  of  these  books,  he  spent  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  his  preceptor's  office,  providing  himself  with  the  most  approved 
instruments  of  the  time,  some  of  which  he  made  with  his  own  hands,  and 
speedily  acquiring  skill,  his  patients  multiplied  until  he  soon  commanded  an 
excellent  practice. 

Following  the  teaching  of  Snell,  lie  soon  discarded  the  key  for  extraction 
and  procured  a  set  of  the  best  English  forceps  of  Mr.  SnelPs  patterns. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  dental  experience  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  electricity  as  a  therapeutic  agent  to  relieve  aching  teeth.  Construct- 
ing the  electrical  apparatus  with  his  own  hands,  he  would  charge  a  Leyden 
jar  with  the  fluid  and  pass  the  current  directly  through  the  aching  tooth,  giv- 
ing a  shock  that  in  many  cases  allayed  the  pain. 

Probably  he  was  the  first  to  apply  this  subtle  agent  to  mitigate  dental 
pain.  He  was  led  to  his  electrical  experiment  through  his  fondness  for 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  he  took  special  interest.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  his  knowledge  of  dentistry,  in  the  spring  of  1839  he  found  it  necessary 
to  relinquish  his  engagements  as  a  teacher  and  to  further  equip  himself  for 
successful  practice. 

For  this  purpose  he  visited  Philadelphia  and  applied  to  several  promi- 
nent dentists  for  practical  instruction  in  gold  work  and  the  construction  of 
artificial  dentures.  This  he  soon  found  was  most  difficult  to  secure,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  and  selfishness  of  the  men  who  followed  the  calling  of  den- 
tistry, which  was  nearing  the  embryonic  period  of  professionalism  at  the 
period  just  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  college,  journal,  and  society. 

These  men  offered  him  nothing  but  discouragement.  After  repeated 
efforts  and  failure  to  acomplish  his  desire,  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
instruction  under  Mr.  Charles  Houpt,  a  skilled  dental  mechanic  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  had  a  large  practice  in  prosthesis,  especially  excelling  in  the  inser- 
tion of  metal  base  artificial  dentures. 

After  receiving  such  instruction  as  Mr.  Houpt  could  impart,  and  feeling 
much  better  equipped  for  his  professional  duties,  he  practiced  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  in  New  Jersey  as  an  itinerant.  Meeting  with  encouragement 
and  receiving  the  friendly  confidence  of  the  medical  profession,  he  continued 
practice  until  the  fall  of  1839,  when,  still  spurred  with  an  ambition  to  acquire 
a  classical  education,  he  spent  the  winter  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  languages  and  natural  sciences  under  the  tuition  of  a 
private  tutor.  The  year  1840  he  also  devoted  to  classical  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  John  H.  Wakefield,  a  ripe  scholar  and  teacher  of  Boston. 
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In  the  spring  of  1841  he  opened  an  office  and  successfully  practiced  in 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  until  the  ensuing  fall,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
and  assumed  the  practice  of  Dr.  A.  Evans,  a  dentist  of  reputation,  who  had 
offices  on  Ninth  Street,  above  Arch,  until  his  death.  Here  Dr.  Kingsbury  soon 
secured  a  liberal  patronage. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  from  Samuel  S.  Stockton  (at  that  time  the 
only  extensive  manufacturer  of  porcelain  teeth  in  the  world)  the  various 
shades  and  forms  suited  to  special  cases,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  ceramic  art.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Elisha  Neall,  Sr.,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  at 
that  time  of  being  one  of  the  most  expert  carvers  of  block  teeth.  Here  he 
gained  the  desired  proficiency  in  carving  and  making  teeth  and  dentures,  and 
also  obtained  an  insight  to  true  professionalism  from  Dr.  Neall,  who  was  one 
of  the  sturdy  landmarks  of  early  dentistry. 

As  a  boy  young  Kingsbury  was  of  a  very  religious  tendency,  and  was 
educated  with  the  idea  of  some  day  entering  the  ministry. 

While  attending  the  Newbury  Seminary,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  received 
a  commission  as  a  local  preacher,  and  occasionally  officiated  in  public  as  such. 

Frequently  urged  by  his  friends  to  give  up  dentistry  and  enter  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  finally  after  many  mental  con- 
flicts was  led  to  believe  Providence  decreed  he  should  forsake  secular  pur- 
suits and  sacrifice  worldly  ambitions. 

This  he  did  and  united  with  the  New  Jersey  Annual  Conference,  and  was 
assigned  to  preach  at  Hoddanfield,  N.  J.  Relinquishing  his  profession,  he  en- 
tered the  ministry  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and  met  with  welcome  and 
encouragement  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  After  a  year's  service  he  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  which  completely  shattered  his  physical 
system ;  he  also  had  a  severe  case  of  laryngitis,  which  impaired  his  vocal  cords 
to  the  extent  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  successfully  in  the  pulpit. 
He  again  took  up  the  practice  of  dentistry,  remaining  in  Haddonfield  three 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  where  his  impaired  health 
gradually  improved.  Here  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  B.  H.  Stratton,  in 
the  meanwhile  attending  lectures  and  graduating  from  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  July  19,  1850,  with  the  idea  of  fitting  himself  more  fully 
for  the  duties  of  his  specialty  rather  than  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  While 
residing  at  Mount  Holly  he  also  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
John  Allen,  of  New  York,  the  perfector  of  continuous  gum  work,  and  more 
fully  mastered  and  added  to  his  knowledge  of  dental  prosthesis. 
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During  the  last  three  of  the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  at  Mount 
Holly  he  had  an  office  in  Burlington,  X.  J.,  dividing  his  time  equally  between 
the  two  places. 

Desiring  a  larger  field  of  labor,  in  1857  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  again  soon  acquired  a  large  practice,  which  continued  until  his 
death.  He  was  an  excellent  operator,  and  especially  excelled  in  hand-pressure 
gold  work,  a  method  of  filling  to  which  his  powerful  physique  was  admirably 
adapted,  and  which  he  largely  employed  throughout-  his  professional  career. 

Dr.  Kingsbury  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  higher  standing  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  dental  practitioner,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  dental  instruction  for  the  embryonic  dentist.  With  this 
idea  in  view  he  took  an  active  part  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  which  was  established  in  1863  by  Drs.  J.  H.  McQuillen, 
Thomas  Wardell,  J.  Foster  Flagg,  Henry  Morton,  and  himself.  He  spent 
much  time  and  considerable  of  his  means  in  founding  this  institution. 

At  the  time  of  organization  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Dental  Physiol- 
ogy and  Operative  Dentistry,  which  he  held  for  several  years.  In  1869  the 
arduous  duties  of  an  increasing  practice  led  him  to  resign  the  position.  He 
was  then  elected  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  same  branches.  This  chair  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  first  clinical  staff  appointed.  In 
dental  society  work  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  very  active.  He  participated  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  the  Odontological  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Odontography  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  the 
second  President,  and  the  State  Dental  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  which  he  joined  in  1859 ;  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Club, 
the  Philadelphia  County  Dental  Society,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Science,  of  Boston. 

In  his  professional  work  he  stood  in  the  front  rank,  and  had  associated 
with  him  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  profession  with  Townsend,  Harris, 
Arthur,  and  other  leaders.  He  advanced  with  the  profession's  growth,  and 
while  conservative  was  ever  ready  to  adopt  new  methods  which  promised  to 
be  useful. 

He  took  part,  as  a  guest,  at  the  Patriarchs'  dinner  in  Xew  York,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1891,  tendered  by  the  profession  to  its  fathers  who  had  been  in, 
practice  fifty  years.  Dr.  Kingsbury,  in  an  address  full  of  interest,  graphi- 
cally reviewed  his  early  professional  life,  and  in  kindly,  encouraging  words, 
urged  his  younger  hearers  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  the  profes- 
sion's advance  had  provided. 
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In  the  spring  of  1867,  in  company  with  a  number  of  ministers  and 
professional  friends,  he  took  a  trip  abroad,  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  traveling  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Sicily, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  the 
British  Isles.  He  examined  into  the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and 
also  the  status  of  the  dental  profession  in  these  countries,  making  notes  of  his 
observations,  which  were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia.  He 
also  contributed  a  series  entitled  "Professional  Etchings"  to  the  "Dental  Cos- 
mos" (Vol.  X.,  pages  14  and  345,  January  and  July,  1868),  which  were  read 
with  interest  by  the  profession.  He  called  on  numerous  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  various  cities  he  visited,  and  was  received  by  them  with 
marked  attention.  When  in  Paris  he  was  entertained  and  introduced  to  the 
leading  men  of  France  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans.  While  in  the 
city  of  Damascus  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Algarme  Emir,  Abd-el-Kader, 
who  desired  him  to  operate  upon  his  teeth;  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
have  his  operating  instruments  with  him  he  was  unable  to  comply. 

The  constant  claims  of  his  college  work  and  large  practice  prevented 
Dr.  Kingsbury  from  writing  on  professional  subjects  as  much  as  he  desired; 
however,  what  he  wrote  was  well  written.  The  following  are  a  part  of  his 
contributions  to  dental  periodical  literature,  all  of  which  were  published  in 
various  dental  journals  between  1859  and  1872 : 

"Cause  and  Treatment  of  Irregularity  of  the  Teeth,"  "Discoloration  of 
Dentin,"  "The  Examination,  Preparation,  and  Filling  of  Proximal  Cavities," 
"The  Uses  of  Arsenous  Acid  in  Dentistry,"  "Essay  on  Immobility  of  the 
Inferior  Maxilla,"  "Pathology  of  Dental  Caries,"  "Anaesthesia,"  "Hydrostatic 
Blow-Pipes,"  "The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  treating  and  filling  Ex- 
posed Pulp  Cavities,"  "Professional  Etchings,"  "On  the  Prophylactic  Treat- 
ment of  Caries  of  the  Teeth  and  Abrasion  and  Erosion,"  "Remarks  on  Speci- 
mens of  Exostosed  Teeth  and  the  Difficulty  attending  tbeir  Extraction  in  Cer- 
tain Cases,"  "Treatment  for  Pulp  Filling,"  "Essay  on  Arsenous  Acid  as  a 
Remedy  for  Sensitive  Dentin,"  besides  numerous  valedictory  and  introductory 
lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

Dr.  Kingsbury  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Sinclair  Bills,  of  Allentown, 
X.  J.,  January  31,  1841.  To  them  were  born  six  children, — namely,  Daniel 
and  Mary,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Emily  B.,  who  married  Harvey 
Rowland,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia;  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  who  married  Miss  Julia  Alli- 
son, of  Xenia,  Ohio:  Mary  S..  who  married  E.  P.  Gleason,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Howard  Kingsbury,  now  a  practicing  dentist  of  Philadelphia. 
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Dr.  Kingsbury's  first  wife  having  died,  on  September  29,  1853,  married 
Miss  Anna  Harris  Stratton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Stratton,  his  medical 
preceptor,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  in  all  its  phases  and  a  great  traveler. 
He  visited  Europe  on  three  different  occasions.  His  passion  for  outdoor 
life  and  the  pursuit  of  game  and  fish  took  him  many  times  to  the  wilds  of 
Maine  and  Vermont.  He  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Isaak  Walton,  not  only 
in  the  sport  of  angling  but  in  the  scientific  study  and  research  of  all  that  per- 
tained to  salt  and  fresh  water  fish.  He  caught  many  salmon  in  the  waters  of 
the  Restigouche,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  also  in  the  waters  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Cape  Breton.  He  possessed  a  fund  of  knowledge  of 
fish  and  game  not  found  in  books,  but  gained  through  experience.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  efforts  to  stock  our  rivers  with  food  fish,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association.  Dr. 
Kingsbury  was  much  interested  in  seamen,  and  was  President  of  the  Seaman's 
Aid  Society. 

He  was  a  great  reader  of  choice  literature  and  had  a  valuable  library; 
was  fond  of  poetry,  and  had  many  selections  at  his  tongue's  end  with  which 
he  entertained  his  friends. 

Before  and  during  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  Union.  He  offered  his  services  as  an  assistant  surgeon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  where  he  did  much  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded. 
On  the  inside  of  a  brass  pocket  compass  he  prized  very  highly  was  inscribed : 
"This  Compass  was  carried  by  me  during  the  Battle  of  September  20,  1862, 
and  is  presented  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kingsbury,  as  a  slight  testi- 
monial of  my  gratitude  for  his  great  kindness  to  me  after  I  was  wounded. — - 
Chas.  M.  Prevost,  Col.  118  Regt.  P.  V." 

Dr.  Kingsbury  was  a  man  of  wonderful  personal  magnetism,  which  at- 
tracted to  him  hosts  of  sterling  friends,  who  admired  his  generous  nature  and 
congenial  manner. 

Dr.  Kingsbury's  death  occurred  October  2,  1891,  from  acute  nephritis.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Allentown,  N.  J.  He  left  an  honorable 
name,  a  rich  heritage  to  those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Howard  Kings- 
bury, Philadelphia,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
William  H.  Trueman,  and  from  a  biographical  sketch  by  Dr.  John  McCalla  in  the  ' '  Penn- 
sylvania Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  Vol.  I.,  April,  1874,  pages  121-130. 


HENRY  JAMES  BYRON  McKELLOPS,  D.  D.  S. 


FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  AND  FIRST  TO 
RECOMMEND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  DENTISTS  IN  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  J.  McKellops,  which  occurred  April  23,  1901,  St. 
Louis  lost  one  of  the  foremost  and  the  last  of  her  pioneers  in  dentistry. 

Dr.  McKellops  began  the  practice  of  the  profession  when  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  dentists  had  offices  in  St.  Louis,  his  colleagues  then  being  such  men  as 
Isaiah  Forbes,  B.  B.  Brown,  Aaron  Blake,  Isaac  Comstock,  Edward  Hale,  Sr., 
J.  S.  Clark,  C.  W.  Spalding.  All  of  these  had  passed  away  when  death 
closed  his  career  of  fifty-six  years  active  practice.  In  that  time  his  reputation 
had  extended  over  the  United  States  and  Europe,  he  had  contributed  much  to 
the  material  advancement  of  the  profession  of  dentistry,  more  possibly  than 
any  one  else  in  St.  Louis  and  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  it  the 
prestige  it  enjoys  as  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

Dr.  McKellops  was  born  at  Saline,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  August  31, 
1825.  His  father,  James  McKellops,  died  before  his  son  had  entered  his 
teens.  He  was  a  large  land  owner  at  one  time  and  the  pioneer  manu- 
facturer of  table  salt  in  Western  New  York.  In  1840  young  McKellops  came 
to  St.  Louis  with  his  mother  and  sister,  entering  one  of  the  public  schools. 
Active  and  intelligent,  he  soon  after  obtained  appointment  as  a  messenger 
on  the  Missouri  Legislature,  when  General  Sterling  Price  was  speaker  of 
the  House  and  General  Marmaduke,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  was  president  of  the  senate,  using  this  money,  the  first  he  ever 
earned,  for  tuition  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  where  he 
studied  from  1842  to  1844.  He  next  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  took  a 
course  of  bookkeeping  in  Jones  Commercial  College.  The  proprietor,  Jona- 
than Jones  being  a  good  friend  of  his  aided  him  in  getting  employment  in 
the  office  of  John  M.  Parker,  the  City  Register,  where  opportunity  presented 
for  forming  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  valuable  afterwards  when  he  en- 
tered the  practice  of  dentistry.  Young  McKellops  was  of  an  affable  dispo- 
sition and  soon  made  many  friends,  among  them  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Pope,  the  dean 
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of  the  old  St.  Louis  Medical  College  who  influenced  him  to  study  medicine 
in  1846  and  1847.  For  the  next  six  years  he  attended  many  of  the  lectures, 
but  did  not  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

Through  the  persuasion  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  George  Silvers,  a  St. 
Louis  dentist,  he  was  drawn  from  medicine  to  dentistry.  He  opened  his 
first  office  on  Fourth  St.,  opposite  the  Court  House.  A  desire  to  suc- 
ceed, natural  ingenuity  and  a  love  of  the  mechanical  arts  soon  made  him  an 
expert  operator,  and  soon  after  opening  Ids  first  office  he  soon  commanded 
a  clientele  of  the  highest  class,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  his  pro- 
fessional career.  He  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles  during  Ids  profes- 
sional life  to  attend  dental  meetings  to  impart  his  knowledge  and  demonstrate 
his  skid  as  an  operator.  He  was  equally  willing  to  learn.  In  1856  when  Dr. 
Eobert  Arthur,  of  Philadelphia,  was  exploiting  sponge  gold  as  a  filling  ma- 
terial, McKellops  made  a  trip  to  that  city  to  learn  the  method.  W  hen  "ad- 
hesive foil"  was  introduced  he  soon  became  an  expert  in  its  use.  He  is 
the  father  of  gold  and  platinum  heavy  foil  20-40  and  60  gauge  with  which 
he  wrought  wonders.  Many  beautiful  examples  of  his  skill  are  standing  to- 
day in  the  mouths  of  his  old  patients  as  monuments  to  his  excellent  manipula- 
tive skill.  Among  his  students  and  assistants  were  such  well  known  men  as 
Geo.  L.  Field  (Detroit),  J.  B.,  Win.  X.,  and  Alex  Morrison,  John  J.  R.  Pat- 
rick, Edgar  Park  and  H.  H.  Keith,  all  of  which  afterwards  made  a  name 
for  themselves  in  dentistry. 

In  1855  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  in  recognition  of  his  skill  and  services  to  the  profession, 
his  fame  already  having  extended  through  Missouri  and  eventually  through 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  A  sojourn  in  London  and  Paris  from  f863  to 
1865  and  later  several  visits  to  Europe  make  him  known  abroad  as  well. 
In  London  in  1864  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  mallet  in  dentistry  first  be- 
fore the  Odontological  Society  of  London,  also  at  Paris  the  same  year.  Dr. 
McKellops  also  introduced  in  St.  Louis  the  use  of  continuous  gum  work,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  John  Allen  of  Cincinnati.  In  his  profession  lie  was  inventive 
in  practice  and  always  to  the  front  in  every  step  of  progress  in  dental 
surgery.  He  had  a  standing  order  with  the  leading  dental  depots  to  send 
him  every  new  invention  put  on  the  market.  He  was  a  subscriber  to  all 
the  dental  periodicals  and  new  books,  and  possessed  likely  the  most  extensive 
dental  library  in  the  world,  valued  at  $'20,000  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Also 
a  large  collection  of  rare  curios,  bric-a-brac,  instructions,  etc.  He  was 
fond  of  fancy  dress  and  had  a  hobby  of  collecting  and  wearing  fancy  neckties. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  some  2,000  ties. 
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A  loving  cup  was  left  by  him  on  which  appears  the  following :  "Presented 
to  Dr.  H.  J.  McKellops  by  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  Y'ork,  as  an  expression  of  the  high  esteem  and  as  a  token  of  its 
appreciation  of  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  him  as  Supervisor  of 
Clinics  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  City,  January  21,  1891." 

A  year  before  his  death,  the  local  St.  Louis  Dental  Society,  March  24,  1900, 
tendered  Dr.  McKellops  a  banquet  and  loving  cup  as  a  token  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  great  professional  services. 

He  is  admitted  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  dentist  in  St.  Louis 
to  educate  the  better  class  of  the  public  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  value  of  high  class  dentistry  in  contrast 
to  low  class,  and  an  acquiescence  in  a  proper  remuneration  for  such  services. 
His  influence  in  those  directions  still  is  felt,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt. 

The  observation  of  the  necessity  of  dentists  in  the  army  no  doubt  prompted 
Dr.  McKellops  to  introduce  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the  'Western  Dental 
Society,  held  in  Quincy,  111.,  on  July  21,  1858,  to  the  effect  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  necessity  of  appointing  den- 
tists to  be  attached  to  the  army  and  navy.  The  resolutions  was  adopted  and  a 
similar  resolution  passed  by  the  American  Dental  Convention  in  August  18.">9, 
also  being  introduced  by  Dr.  McKellops  as  follows :  "Whereas ;  Owing  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  procuring  competent  Den- 
tists, when  necessary,  and  knowing  the  difficulty  in  which  they  are  placed,  be- 
ing stationed  at  distant  posts  and  places  where  it  is  impossible  for  a  Dentist 
to  visit,  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  this  society  appoint  a  committee  of  five  for  the  purpose 
of  memorializing  Congress  on  the  necessity  for  appointing  Dentists  to  be 
attached  to  the  regular  army:  and  that  we  recommend  the  matter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  Government." 

It  is  said  Jefferson  Davis  then  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Federal  Government 
favored  the  employment  of  dentists  for  the  Army  and  Xavy  and  no  doubt 
would  have  succeeded  in  bringing  this  about  at  that  period,  had  he  re- 
mained in  office. 

Dr.  McKellops  married  Miss  Annie  Gower  of  Tennessee,  on  April  4,  1849. 
Eight  children  were  born,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Those  now  living 
are  Henry  L.  McKellops  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Bouvier.  of  San  Francisco: 
Linton  J.  McKellops  of  St.  Louis  and  Dr.  Leo  U.  McKellops  of  Mazatlan, 
Mexico. 

Personally,  Dr.  McKellops  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  convivial  and  warm- 
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hearted.  His  sociability  found  expression  in  the  field  of  his  profession,  in 
the  organization  of  dental  societies  and  associations,  which  he  attended  far 
and  near  in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  always  took  a  leading  part.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society,  founded  on  December 
9,  1856  and  in  1879  served  as  its  president.  He  helped  organize  also  the 
Western  Dental  Association  at  St.  Louis,  April  3,  1856.  He  was  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  this  Association  1857.  He  was  first  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Dental  Association  organized  Oct.  31,  1865,  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  1879,  and  in  1884  was  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Dental  Association.  He  was  also  a  constant  attendant  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Kansas  and  Illinois  State  Dental  Societies. 

In  social  life,  no  less  than  in  his  profession,  Dr.  McKellops  was  popular, 
and  he  was  a  particularly  welcome  guest  at  social  gatherings,  because  of  his 
brilliant  powers  in  entertaining  as  a  speaker  and  elocutionist. 

Dr.  McKellops  also  had  a  military  side  of  his  career.  He  was  Captain  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cadets,  commissioned  by  Governor  Edwards  in  1842,  and  in 
1845  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  became  a  Captain  in  the  St.  Louis  Legion. 
In  1846  he  commanded  the  Morgan  Riflemen  in  the  Legion's  six  months' 
service  in  the  Mexican  "War,  making  the  noted  six  months'  expedition  under 
Colonel  Alton  R.  Easton,  which  included  New  Orleans,  Brazos,  Santiago 
and  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  Matamoras.  At  the  organization  of  the  St.  Louis 
National  Guards  in  the  fifties,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  member,  and  served  in 
quelling  the  riots  of  those  days.  Afterwards  as  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  First  Brigade  Volunteers  First  Division  of  Missouri.  In  1858 
he  marched  across  the  state  with  the  expedition  under  General  D.  M.  Frost, 
to  put  down  the  invasion  of  the  "Bushwhackers"  and  "Jayhawkers"  who  then 
were  ravaging  the  western  countries  of  Missouri. 

During  the  Rebellion,  in  his  house  was  stored  and  concealed  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  equipments  of  war  which  when  discovered  led  to  his  arrest 
by  the  Prevost  Marshall  of  St.  L  ouis.  Dr.  McKellops  was  arrested  and  put 
in  the  Gartiot  Street  Prison  and  commanded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
this  he  refused  and. he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. This  he  did  with  the  aid  of  a  troop  of  Federal  soldiers  who  escorted 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  With  several  others  he  procured  a  team  and 
drove  westward  bound  for  California.  While  enroute  his  early  medical  train- 
ing came  into  play  while  traveling  through  the  territory  of  Montana,  he  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  having  delivered  the  first  white  child  born  in  Mon- 
tana. 
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He  returned  from  his  Western  trip  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  resided, 
practicing  in  Paris  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  returned  to  St. 
Louis.  McKellops  was  a  man  of  much  individuality,  distinguished  presence 
and  of  the  strongest  personality,  ardent  in  his  beliefs  and  equally  so  in  his 
prejudices.  He  could  love  well  and  hate  well.  He  detested  the  shams  and 
tricks  of  the  charlatan.  He  had  a  scrap  book  full  of  advertisements  of 
dentists  throughout  the  country  and  his  courage  never  failed  him  on  any 
occasion,  to  denounce  tilings  or  men,  who  in  his  estimation  were  dishonest  and 
unethical.  His  exact  type  probably  will  never  again  appear  in  dental  history. 
We  may  say  of  him  as  did  he  who  uttered  "Thou !  0,  Shakespeare  to  our  won- 
der and  astonishment  hast  built  for  thyself  a  life  long  monument." 


JOHN  M.  RIGGS,  A.  B.,  D.  D.  S. 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  CONDITION  KNOWN  AS  "riGG's 

disease/' 

John  M.  Riggs,  the  seventh  child  of  John  and  Mary  (Beecher)  Riggs,  both 
of  English  ancestry,  was  born  in  Seymour  (Bungay),  Conn.,  October  25,  1811. 
His  parents  were  both  born  at  Oxford,  Conn.,  and  were  well-to-do  farmers 
of  Revolutionary  stock.  He  had  no  middle  name,  but  when  in  college  he 
wrote  his  name  with  an  M.  No  one  knows  why.  When  he  was  home  on  a  visit 
his  father  said  to  him :  "I  see  you  write  your  name  with  an  'M what  does 
that  stand  for?"    "Mankey,"  replied  young  Riggs.    But  he  never  told  why. 

Young  Rigg's  early  boyhood  was  spent  at  the  home  of  his  parents, 
where  he  attended  a  district  school  and  assisted  with  the  farm  work,  which, 
however,  was  distasteful  to  him.  Being  of  a  mechanical  disposition,  he  was 
frequently  found  engaged  in  building  stone  fences  and  walls  about  the  farm. 
In  those  days  facilities  for  obtaining  implements  were  not  as  at  this  time, 
therefore  when  a  tool  was  needed  about  the  farm  young  Riggs  went  to  the 
forge  and  made  it.  Thus  he  early  acquired  proficiency  in  blacksmithing  and 
stone-masonry. 

Besides  being  an  artisan  and  mechanic,  he  had  a  hobby  for  which  he  de- 
veloped an  especial  fondness  and  which  clung  to  him  throughout  his  career, — • 
that  of  building  dams  and  ditches  for  irrigation  purposes.  These  he  planned 
and  perfected  with  mechanical  accuracy  and  on  scientific  principles. 

Tiring  of  farm  life,  he  worked  a  short  time  at  the  blacksmith  trade,  but 
with  a  desire  for  better  things  from  an  educational  stand-point  he  concluded 
to  attend  college. 

He  was  of  a  studious  turn,  and  in  1835  entered  Washington  (now  Trinity) 
College,  at  Hartford,  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Dr. 
Riggs  was  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  positive  views,  and  had  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
which  he  never  hesitated  to  express  on  all  occasions. 

When  he  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1837,  the  bishop  who  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  chose  for  his  subject  "The  Trinity."  At  the  close 
of  his  discourse  Dr.  Riggs  advanced  and  greeted  the  bishop  by  saying,  "I  be- 
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lieve  in  one  God,  and  one  God  only;  I  do  not  believe  in  three,  and  I'll  be 

 if  I  will  preach  it."    The  bishop,  much  astonished,  informed  him  he 

would  hardly  answer  to  preach  the  Episcopal  faith. 

Upon  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  young  Riggs  began  teaching  school.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Brown  School,  formerly  known  as  the  Stone  School, 
now  the  first  district  school  of  Hartford.  This  position  he  filled  most  ac- 
ceptably for  two  years,  when,  still  desiring  to  better  his  condition,  he  took  a 
partial  course  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  dentistry,  which  he  studied  with  Dr.  Horace  Wells  at 
Hartford,  where  he  began  practice  about  1840  and  continued  until  his  death. 
He  was  associated  in  practice  in  1832  with  Dr.  C.  Kirkland  for  a  short  time, 
and  in  1865  with  Dr.  Daniel  Dwyer  for  twelve  years. 

He  achieved  high  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  in  some  features  of 
its  practice  stood  at  the  very  head,  especially  excelling  in  hygienic  treatment 
of  the  oral  cavity.  He  was  awarded  especial  honors  by  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  which  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  upon  him  in  1879.  He  was  also  a  clinical  lecturer  at  Harvard 
University,  Dental  Department. 

Dr.  Riggs  achieved  a  wide  reputation  and  high  honor  in  his  profession. 
In  1840  he  discovered  or  originated  a  method  (entirely  surgical)  of  treat- 
ment of  disease  known  to  the  profession  as  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  and  his  treat- 
ment attracted  such  attention  that  his  name  was  given  to  it,  and  for  years  it 
has  been  and  is  still  called  by  some  "Riggs's  disease."'  Dr.  Riggs  had  great 
success  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  his  patients  came  to  him  from  dis- 
tant places  for  treatment.  He  had  a  theory  that  this  disease  was  the  origin 
of  General  Grant's  trouble,  having  treated  and  cured  a  similar  case  which 
had  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  pronounced  "cancer  of  the  tongue."  His  treat- 
ment was  wholly  surgical,  working  small  instruments  with  remarkable  skill 
and  deftness  of  touch,  sometimes  down  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  removing  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  When  the  cause  was  re- 
moved he  allowed  nature  to  do  the  rest.  In  some  instances  when  a  therapeutic 
assistance  was  needed.  Dr.  Riggs  would  prescribe  "a  little  tincture  of  myrrh 
to  warm  up  the  gums."  His  first  patient  treated  for  this  trouble  was  a  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  as  early  as  1840,  possibly  earlier.  It  was  not  until 
some  time  after  when,  fortified  by  experience,  he  made  known  his  methods 
and  his  success  to  the  profession,  many  members  of  which  were  for  a  long 
time  sceptical  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  ideas.  During  later  years  his  advice 
and  instruction  were  often  sought.    Among  his  patients  at  one  time  was 
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Madame  Parepa  Rosa,  and  while  under  treatment  she  said,  "Dear  doctor,  I 
had  rather  sing  two  operas  than  undergo  your  treatment."  His  quick  reply 
was,  "Madame,  I  had  much  rather  hear  the  operas  tlian  to  treat  you." 

Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor  says,  "Dr.  Riggs  was  so  enthusiastic  in  the  general 
iiygiene  of  the  mouth  that  he  made  the  claim  to  me  in  1876  that  if  we  would 
clean  the  teeth  well  enough  and  as  often  as  circumstances  required  we  would 
have  no  decay.  His  enthusiasm  led  him  on  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhetie 
disorder  until  the  public  seemed  to  overlook  his  teachings  of  hygiene  in  com- 
mon cases.  He  talked  it  so  much  that  the  public  said  he  had  'Rigg's  disease 
on  the  brain.'  His  treatment  excelled  anything  I  have  ever  seen  for  the  first 
time,  but  his  business  ability  was  so  poor  he  would  let  go  his  cases  and  they 
would  lapse  back  into  the  original  state  in  a  few  years.  Dr.  Riggs  may  well 
be  called  the  'original  father  of  hygienic  care  of  the  mouth.' "  While  many 
others  had  made  feeble  efforts  in  that  direction,  they  failed  in  their  demon- 
strations to  prove  their  theories  well  enough  to  make  history. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association  and  its 
president  in  1867,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Asociation,  before 
which,  in  1865,  he  gave  his  views  and  a  clinic,  and  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Dental  Association,  which  lie  joined  in  1865  and  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1871-72.  Before  this  society,  June  11,  1867,  he  gave  his  first  surgical  clinic 
for  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  at  that  time  and  by  some  now 
called  "Riggs's  disease,"  the  patient  being  Dr.  E.  M.  Goodrich,  whom  he 
operated  upon  successfully.  The  society  passed  the  following  resolution  in 
recognition  of  Dr.  Riggs's  contribution  to  science : 

"Whereas,  The  credit  of  originallity  in  surgery  is  always  conceded  to 
the  one  who  first  publicly  announces  a  new  operation,  appliance,  or  method 
of  treatment. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Dental  As- 
sociation the  credit  of  originating  and  first  publicly  describing  a  new  treat- 
ment for  the  cure  of  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
process,  or  the  so-called  'scurvy  of  the  gums,'  thereby  saving  and  restoring  to 
comparative  firmness  the  loosened  teeth,  is  due  to  Dr.  John  M.  Riggs,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  he  having  detailed  his  method  of  operating  by  a  clinic  upon 
Dr.  E.  M.  Goodrich,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  at  our  meeting  at  Northhampton, 
June  11,  1867.  He  also  operated  in  Boston  in  August,  1866,  with  acknowl- 
edged success  upon  Dr.  D.  K.  Hitchcock. 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  journals  for  publica- 
tion." 
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His  motto  was :  "The  dentist's  duty  is  not  to  see  how  many  teeth  he  can 
fill,  but  how  many  he  can  save  from  decay."  He  recommended  tobacco  as 
one  of  the  best  remedies  to  prevent  decay.  He  was  unusually  successful  in 
regulating  teeth.  He  bad  a  large  clientele  upon  whom  he  operated  "pain- 
lessly" by  administering  to  them  enough  chloroform  to  produce  dizziness,  then 
excavating  the  cavity  upon  which  he  desired  to  operate.  When  warned  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Atkinson  of  the  danger  of  this  method  he  said,  "Should  I  meet  the 
misfortune  of  having  a  patient  die  on  my  hands  under  the  use  of  chloroform 
1  shall  not  go  out  and  hang  myself,  for  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  I  used  my  best  judgment,  believing  that  it  is  based  upon  the  truest 
knowledge  in  connection  with  the  whole  matter." 

He  was  not  a  contributor  to  dental  and  surgical  periodicals.  He  seem- 
ingly had  an  aversion  for  writing.  His  topics  for  discussion  in  dental  socie- 
ties were  "Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Gums,"  "General  Dentistry,"  and 
"Diseases  of  the  Gums."  His  voice  was  often  heard  in  meetings  of  dental 
surgeons,  and  in  1881  he  went  to  Europe  and  participated  in  the  deliberations 
and  discussions  of  the  Seventh  International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  giv- 
ing clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations  before  that  body  on  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  teeth  and  gums. 

Dr.  Riggs  was  a  participant  at  the  first  demonstration  of  the  application 
of  ansesthesia  to  dental  surgery  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  December 
11,  1814,  when  Wells  inhaled  the  nitrous  oxid  gas  prepared  by  G.  Q.  Colton, 
and  Dr.  Riggs  extracted  the  first  tooth  ever  extracted  under  an  anaesthetic. 

That  was  the  first  application  of  ansesthesia  to  dental  surgery.  It  an- 
tedates by  nearly  two  years  Dr.  Morton's  use  of  ether,  and  it  was  no  mere  ex- 
periment, for  regularly,  after  the  first  attempt,  the  gas  was  used  in  their 
professional  work  both  by  Riggs  and  Wells. 

May,  18G6,  Dr.  Riggs  was  one  of  a  committee  of  four  appointed  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Dental  Association  to  confer  with  the  members  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  dental  department  in 
connection  with  the  medical  school  at  Yale  College.  The  medical  men  were 
against  the  establishment  of  a  dental  school.  The  year  following  Harvard 
University  saw  the  advantage  of  the  project  and  organized  the  Harvard  Dental 
School  in  the  fall  of  1867.  In  1870  Drs.  J.  M.  Riggs,  James  McManus.  E, 
E.  Crofoot,  and  William  Blatchley  were  appointed  a.  committee  by  the  Hart- 
ford dentists  and  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association  to  present  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  and  the  city  council  of  Hartford  a  proposi- 
tion to  erect  a  statue  in  bronze  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  the  dis- 
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coverer  of  anaesthesia.  The  Assembly  and  the  council  each  gave  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  which  were  added  individual  contributions  from  the  other  States 
and  cities,  that  enabled  the  committee  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Truman 
H.  Bartlett,  sculptor,  of  Boston.  The  statue  was  placed  in  Bushnell  Park, 
Hartford,  July  22,  1874. 

Dr.  Biggs  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality  of  character.  An  in- 
dependent thinker,  he  was  always  fearless  in  expressing  his  views  upon  all 
matters,  and  he  always  had  views.  He  was  a  student  in  many  ways, — 
a  student  in  his  profession  and  in  various  directions  in  general  science. 
He  kept  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  time  in  many  fields.  He  was  always 
a  brainy  man,  of  strict  integrity.  At  one  time  he  turned  his  attention  con- 
siderably to  agriculture.  He  often  participated  in  the  discussions  at  agri- 
cultural gatherings,  and  none  spoke  more  intelligently  than  he  in  giving  re- 
sults of  practical  experience. 

He  was  in  politics  originally  a  Whig,  and  was  among  the  men  of  Hart- 
ford who  were  foremost  in  the  political  movements  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a  sympathizer  with  Phillips,  Summer,  and 
others  in  their  anti-slavery  ideas  when  it  cost  something  to  express  such  views. 
He  was  a  vigorous  Abolitionist  and  an  advocate  of  human  rights  and  human 
freedom  in  the  widest  sense.  He  acted  with  the  Republican  party  through- 
out his  life.  In  religion  he  was  a  Naturalist,  believing  fully  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  attended  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  mark  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  In  later  years  his  gray  hair,  full  gray  beard,  and  face 
showing  the  stamp  of  intellect  would  lead  those  he  met  to  regard  him  as  a  man 
far  above  the  common  stamp. 

Dr.  Riggs  was  never  married.  He  was  strictly  a  professional  man  and 
possessed  little  business  ability,  and  was  very  careless  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts. It  is  said  of  him,  "He  would  work  hard  all  day  and  perhaps  make 
a  note  of  his  operations  in  an  old  gold-foil  book  and  then  lose  the  book." 
Business  reverses  a  few  years  before  his  death  depleted  his  possessions,  which 
were  at  one  time  considerable. 

Dr.  Riggs  was  a  veteran  of  the  Governor's  Foot  Guard,  and  on  the  19th 
of  October  he  turned  out  with  the  company  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  anniversary  and  caught  a  severe  cold.  On 
October  25,  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  he  took  to  his  bed.  His  disease  de- 
veloped rapidly  into  acute  bronchitis,  finally  attended  with  pneumonia  and 
typhoid  symptoms,  which  caused  his  death  November  11.  1885.  Appropriate 
funeral  services  were  held  by  members  of  his  profession.    Tributes  to  the 
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memory  and  works  of  Dr.  Riggs  were  offered  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Bartholomew,  of 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  Dr.  George  A.  Mills,  of  New  York  City,  and  Dr.  C.  S. 
Hurlbut,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  remains  were,  according  to  Dr.  Riggs's 
-  wish,  taken  to  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Crematory  and  incinerated.  His  ashes 
were  buried  at  his  birthplace,  at  Seymour,  Conn. 

The  following,  "After  Death  in  Arabia,"  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  was  the 
favorite  poem  of  Dr.  Riggs.  A  worn  and  yellow  copy  clipped  from  a  news- 
paper was  found  after  his  death  in  his  pocket-book,  where  he  had  carried  it  for 
years : 

He  who  died  at  Azen  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends: 


Faithful  friends!     It  lies,  I  know, 

Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow, 

And  we  say,  ' '  Abdallah 's  dead !  ' ' 

Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 

I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 

I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers ; 

Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this, — 

I  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss : 

Cease  your  tears  and  let  it  lie; 

It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I. 

Sweet  Sweet  friends !  what  the  women  lave, 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  but  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, — 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, — 

Is  a  cage  from  which,  at  last, 

Like  a  bird  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 

The  wrearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  those  splendid  stars! 

Loving  friends!  be  wise,  and  dry 

What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 

Is  not  worth  a  single  tear. 

'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell — one 

Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone; 

The  shell  is  broken — it  lies  there ; 

The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here 

'Tis  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 

Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 

Straightway  every  weeping  eye; 

That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 

A  mind  that  loved  him;  let  it  lie! 

Let  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more 

Since  the  gold  shines  in  his  store! 


Allah  glorious!  Allah  good! 
Now  thy  world  is  understood; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends ! 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends. 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead, 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead, 
Lives  and  loves  you;  lost,  'tis  true, 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you; 
But,  in  the  light  ye  cannot  see, 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity — 
In  an  enlarging  paradise, 
Lives  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell  friends!    Yet  not  farewell; 
Where  I  am  ye  too  shall  dwell. 
I  am  gone  before  your  face, 
A  moment 's  time,  a  little  space ; 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stept, 
Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept ; 
Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught, 
That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain — 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain; 
Only  not  a  death — for  death 
Now  I  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life  which  is  of  all  life  centre. 

Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love, 

Viewed  from  Allah's  throne  above! 

Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  come 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home! 

Thou  love  divine!    Thou  love  alway! 

LA  ALLAH  ILLA  ALLAH!  yea 
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He  that  died  at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave 

He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  called  by  some  "Old  Socrates."  In  lit- 
erature he  had  no  time  for  light  leading,  but  sometimes  read  a  book  three  or 
more  times  aloud,  and  then  studied  portions  of  it  for  hours.  He  hardly  ever 
wrote  his  professional  opinions,  but  excelled  as  an  extemporaneous  talker. 
His  blunt  frankness,  coupled  with  his  liberal  religious  ideas  and  erratic  man- 
ner, made  him  an  attractive  character. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Mr.  John  H.  Biggs,  Seymour. 
Conn.,  grand-nephew  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eiggs,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Dr.  James  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Dr.  Levi  C.  Taylor,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
and  Dr.  Charles  McManus,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


HORACE  WELLS,  DENTIST. 

humanity's  greatest  benefactor,  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  descended  from  true  New  England  stock,  and 
himself  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  all  those  qualities  which  characterize 
a  New  Englander.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  under  a  name  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Wills,  but  in 
the  progress  of  time  changed  to  Wells.  The  grandparents  of  Horace  were 
Captain  Hezekiah  Wells  and  Sarah  (Trumbull)  Wells.  Captain  Wells  served 
with  honor  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  man  of  much  influence. 
He  died  in  1817.  The  old  homestead,  which  he  built  in  East  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  still  remains  in  the  family. 

Horace  Wells,  father  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  married  Miss  Betsy  Heath, 
of  Warehouse  Point,  Connecticut,  and  soon  removed  to  Hartford,  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  January  21,  1815. 
This  son  was  the  oldest  of  three  children,  the  others  being  Charles  Wells, 
M.  D.,  who  practiced  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mary,  wife  of 
Captain  John  Cole,  a  sea  captain  who  resided  in  Medway,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Wells,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  purchased  a  large  farm  at  West- 
minster, Vermont,  near  Bellows  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Here  in  a 
beautiful  and  romantic  locality,  and  surrounded  by  every  comfort  his  father 
could  furnish,  the  childhood  of  Horace  was  passed.  The  parents  of  young 
Wells  were  intelligent  and,  for  that  region,  wealthy:  and  having  the  oppor- 
tunity, gladly  gave  their  children  every  advantage  for  moral  and  mental 
culture,  sending  them  to  the  best  schools,  and  sparing  no  expense  to  make 
them  useful  members  of  society.  When  Dr.  Wells  attained  manhood  he  was 
peculiarly  active  in  mind  and  of  a  generous  disposition. 

Young  Horace  was  kept  at  a  select  school  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  went  to  Hopkinton,  Xew  Hampshire,  where  he  spent  a  year  in 
a  private  school  for  boys,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Ballard,  who  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  mental  qualities  of  his  scholar.  Much  of  his  education,  before 
commencing  business,  was  acquired  at  the  academies  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
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and  Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  During  these  latter  years  he  taught  one  dis- 
trict and  many  writing  schools.  While  at  the  academy  in  Amherst  he  became 
converted  and  united  with  the  church,  and  afterwards  led  a  strictly  religious 
life;  he  even  at  one  period  thought  seriously  of  fitting  for  the  ministry. 

Young  Wells  manifested  at  an  early  day  the  traits  so  characteristic  of 
the  New  England  boy.  He  had  a  mind  of  uncommon  restlessness,  activity 
and  intelligence.  He  early  manifested  great  inventive  genius  and  mechanical 
talent,  and  after  reaching  manhood  was  known  in  Hartford  as  quite  an  in- 
ventor. He  constructed  and  patented  several  machines  which  would  un- 
questionably have  paid  well  if  pushed  upon  the  market  ;  but  he  considered  his 
work  done  when  the  ideal  was  embodied  and  in  working  order,  and  his  rest- 
less mind,  regardless  of  pecuniary  considerations,  flew  off  to  try  its  powers 
upon  some  other  subject  of  thought. 

In  the  year  1834  he  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  at  Boston.  Dental 
colleges  Were  not  then  established,  but  Wells  acquired  the  best  professional 
education  at  that  time  possible,  and  after  completing  his  studies  opened  an 
office  in  that  city.  The  residence  in  Boston  made  him  acquainted  with 
medical  men  there,  a  fact  which  influenced  him  in  seeking  medical  assist- 
ance at  that  place  rather  than  in  New  York  at  the  time  when  he  announced 
his  great  discovery  of  anaesthesia,  an  occurrence  he  afterwards  had  deep  rea- 
son to  regret.  Still  he  was  not  frustrated  in  his  main  design,  viz.,  letting 
the  world  know  how  valuable  his  discovery  was,  for  his  visit  to  Boston  and 
statement  of  his  case  did  result  as  he  hoped  in  its  reception  by  the  world,  yet 
in  a  manner  greatly  trying  to  one  so  artless  and  truthful,  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  every  taint  of  selfishness  and  dishonor. 

Wells'  ingenuity  led  him  to  invent  and  construct  most  of  his  dental  in- 
struments, and  the  dexterity  and  judgment  with  which  they  were  used 
soon  made  him  popular,  and  he  speedily  took  rank  among  the  first  in  a  city 
justly  celebrated  for  its  skillful  dentistry.  His  professional  brethren  admit 
his  high  standing  in  the  department  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 

In  August,  1840,  L.  P.  Brockett  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  then  a  medical 
student  at  Hartford,  went  to  Dr.  Wells  to  have  a  molar  tooth  extracted.  The 
operation  was  so  difficult  and  painful  that  Dr.  Wells  remarked,  "There  ought 
to  be  some  method  of  mitigating  such  suffering." 

He  had  several  students,  among  them  John  M.  Riggs,  of  Hartford  and 
Wm.  T.  G.  Morton  of  Boston,  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  was  one  of  those 
who  laid  claims  to  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  anaesthesia.  In  later  years 
Dr.  Riggs  was  very  active  in  the  development  of  the  idea  which  immortalized 
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Wells,  particularly  at  the  period  when  a  little  discouragement  would  probably 
have  retarded,  if  it  had  not  completely  prevented,  its  development.  Dr. 
Eiggs  was  moreover  honored  by  being  the  first  individual  who  ever  operated 
on  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  anaesthesia.  He  did  this  on  Wells  himself, 
by  extracting  a  tooth.  It  was  fitting  that  the  head  which  gave  birth  to  so 
great  a  thought  should  itself  furnish  the  first  practical  clinical  proof  of  its 
importance.  Still,  though  very  instrumental  in  adding  the  great  discovery, 
and  most  honorably  connected  therewith.  Dr.  Riggs  ever  honestly  gave  the 
credit  to  Wells,  in  whose  brain  the  thought  took  its  inception.  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Manus,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  says: 

"Professor  G.  Q.  Colton  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  in  Hartford  early  in  December,  1841.  To  popularize  the  idea  as 
well  as  amuse  the  audiences  at  these  lectures  the  exhibition  of  the  effects  of 
laughing-gas  on  willing  subjects  was  made  a  special  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ments. Dr.  Horace  Wells,  well  known  in  Hartford  as  a  skillful  dentist,  at- 
tended with  his  wife  the  lecture  given  the  evening  of  December  10,  1844.  Dr. 
Wells  inhaled  the  gas ;  the  effect  not  being  as  pleasant  as  his  wife  wished  for. 
she  reproached  him  on  the  way  home  for  taking  it  and  making  himself  ridicu- 
lous hefore  a  public  assembly.  Dr.  Wells  went  to  that  lecture  to  see,  hear 
and  learn.  He  inhaled  the  gas,  and  subsequently  watched  its  effects  on 
others. 

"The  exciting  incident  to  him  at  the  evening's  entertainment  was  when 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Cooley,  a  well-known  Hartford  man,  gave  a  lively  exhibition 
of  the  effects  of  the  gas  by  running  and  jumping  about  and  falling,  striking 
his  legs  against  the  wooden  settees,  and  acting  apparently  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  possible  danger.  After  the  effects  of  the  gas  had  passed  off,  Dr. 
Wells  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  but  on  looking  at  his  legs  found  them  bleeding  from  the  injuries  he  had 
received.  Dr.  Wells,  turning  to  Mr.  David  Clark,  said,  "1  believe  a  man,  tak- 
ing gas.  could  have  a  tooth  extracted  or  a  limb  amputated  and  not  feel  the 
pain." 

"Before  leaving  the  lecture  hall  Dr.  Wells  asked  Mr.  Colton  whether  one 
could  not  inhale  the  gas  and  have  a  tooth  extracted  without  feeling  any  pain, 
and  he  replied  that  he  had  not  given  the  subject  any  thought;  that  he  had 
been  giving  laughing-gas  for  over  a  year  and  such  an  idea  had  not  occurred  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  express  an  opinion.  Dr.  Wells  then  said  that  he  was 
inclined  to  try  the  experiment  on  himself  and  have  a  troublesome  tooth  ex- 
tracted if  he  would  bring  a  bag  of  the  gas  to  his  office  the  next  day.  Late 
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that  evening  Dr.  Wells  called  on  Dr.  Riggs  to  tell  him  that  he  had  attended 
the  lecture  of  Professor  Colton  and  with  others  had  inhaled  the  gas,  that 
Mr.  Cooley  had  injured  himself  and  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  time, 
adding,  'If  he  did  not  feel  pain,  why  cannot  the  gas  be  used  in  extracting 
teeth  ?'  A  long  discussion  followed  as  to  whether  it  would  be  right  or  safe  for 
them  to  make  an  experiment  with  possible  danger  staring  them  in  the  face, 
but  Dr.  Wells  was  so  confident  and  fearless  that  he  agreed  to  take  the  gas 
and  have  a  tooth  extracted  the  next  day  if  Dr.  Riggs  would  perform  the 
operation.  As  requested,  the  next  morning  Professor  Colton,  Drs.  Wells  and 
Riggs,  made  the  experiment,  having  as  onlookers,  a  Mr.  Colton  and  Mr.  Sam- 
uel A.  Cooley,  the  star  performer  at  the  entertainment  the  night  previous. 
Dr.  Wells  sat  down  in  the  operating-chair,  took  the  bag  in  his  bands,  and 
inhaled  the  gas  until  he  was  insensible,  when  Dr.  Riggs  extracted  an  upper 
wisdom  tooth.  Dr.  Wells  remained  unconscious  a  short  time  and  on  recovering 
exclaimed,  T  did  not  feel  it  so  much  as  the  prick  of  a  pin.'  'A  new  era  in  tooth- 
pulling.'  'It  is  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made,'  and  remarks  of  a  similar 
nature,  being,  naturally,  perfectly  delighted  with  his  successful  experiment. 
Thus  the  not  improbable  value  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  as  suggested  by  Humphrey 
Davy  in  1800,  proved  a  certainty  December  11,  1814,  when  the  first  surgical 
operation  was  successfully  performed  on  Dr.  Horace  Wells  while  under  its 
influence.  On  that  day  modern  anesthesia1  was  given  to  the  world,  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas  proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  suffering  humanity  and  the  fore- 
runner of  all  other  anaesthetics. 

"Prof.  Colton  stated  that  later  Dr.  Horace  Wells  came  to  him  to  learn 
how  to  prepare  the  gas,  that  he  gave  him  full  information  and  advised  him 
to  go  to  Boston  for  necessary  apparatus,  as  he  could  not  furnish  it.  A  few 
weeks  after  leaving  Hartford,  he  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  papers  announcing 
that  Dr.  Wells  was  extracting  teeth  without  pain,  and  he  stated  on  several  oc- 
casions in  connection  with  that  paragraph  how  and  when  the  discovery  origi- 
nated. Dr.  J.  M.  Riggs  testified  that,  'We  were  so  elated  by  the  success  of  this 
experiment  that  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  extraction  of  teeth  by  means 
of  this  agent,  and  continued  to  devote  ourselves  to  this  for  several  weeks  almost 
exclusively.' 

1  The  word  ' '  anaesthesia ' '  was  coined  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  1S46  who 
wrote  Dr.  Morton :  ' '  Everybody  wants  to  have  a  hand  in  the  great  discovery.  All  I 
will  do  is  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two  as  to  names  or  the  name  to  be  applied  to  the 
state  produced  and  to  the  agent.  The  state  should,  I  think,  be  called  anaesthesia.  The 
adjective  will  be  anaesthetic.  Thus  we  might  say  the  'state  of  anaesthesia'  or  the 
anaesthetic  state. '  ' ' 
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"Dr.  E.  E.  Marcey,  a  physician,  testified  that  while  a  student  at  Amherst 
College  he  had  inhaled  the  gas,  and  also  the  vapor  sulphuric  ether,  and  knew 
that  the  operation  and  effect  of  these  substances  were  nearly  similar,  but  he 
did  not  know  that  one  or  the  other  would  produce  insensibility  to  pain  until 
Dr.  Wells  made  the  announcement.  At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Wells  he  called 
at  his  office  and  witnessed  the  gas  given  and  a  tooth  extracted,  the  patient 
showing  neither  excitement  nor  the  slightest  consciousness  of  pain.  Dr. 
Marcey  then  suggested  to  Dr.  Wells  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  his  impression 
being  that  it  possessed  all  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  the  gas,  was  equally 
safe,  could  be  prepared  with  less  trouble,  was  less  expensive,  and  could  al- 
ways be  kept  on  hand.  Dr.  Marcey  said  he  would  prepare  some  ether  and  give 
him  some  of  it,  and  also  would  make  a  trial  of  it  himself -in  a  surgical  case 
that  he  expected  to  operate  on  in  a  few  days.  A  few  days  later  the  ether  was 
given  to  the  patient  alluded  to,  and  an  encysted  tumor  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut  was  cut  from  his  head.  Dr.  Wells  was  present,  the  operation  was  suc- 
cessful, and  conclusively  proved  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  vapor.  Dr. 
Wells  then  told  of  a  conversation  held  with  Dr.  Riggs  regarding  the  effects 
of  both  ether  and  gas,  and  gave  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Rodgers,  of  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  College,  that  the  vapor  of  ether  was  much  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  gas. 

"  'At  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Wells  I  read  what  I  could  easily  procure 
in  relation  to  both  articles  and  gave  as  my  opinion  that,  as  the  gas  was  more 
agreeable  and  easy  to  inhale  than  the  ether,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  more 
safe,  and  equally  efficacious  as  an  anaesthetic.'  Dr.  P.  W.  Ellsworth  was  also 
asked  respecting  the  comparative  safety  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  sulphuric 
ether,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  gas,  and  advised  Dr.  Wells  to 
confine  himself  to  that  agent.  With  ample  evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim, 
a  few  weeks  later,  in  January,  1845,  Dr.  Wells  went  to  Boston  to  make  gen- 
erally known  and  to  demonstrate  his  great  discovery.  He  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  elder  Dr.  Warren  to  address  his  class  in  the  medical  college,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  remarks  he  gave  the  gas  to  a  boy  and  extracted  a  tooth. 
The  boy  made  an  outcry  and  the  students  hissed  and  cried  'Humbug !'  al- 
though the  boy  on  recovering  said  he  did  not  know  when  the  tooth  was  drawn. 
The  first  and  only  trial  allowed  Dr.  Wells  was  denounced  as  a  failure.  If  the 
surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  or  any  of  the  medical  or  scien- 
tific men  of  Boston  or  the  country,  ever  knew  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir. 
Humphrey  Davy,  they  evidently  had  forgotten  it,  or  had  not  faith  in  his  state- 
ment. Nor  were  they  willing  to  treat  seriously  any  attempt  to  investigate 
the  anaesthetic  properties  of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 
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"Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton  had  been  a  student  of  dentistry  with  Dr. 
Wells  in  1841  and  1842,  but  was  living  in  Boston  at  tins  time,  and  renting 
an  office  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson.  About  this  period  occurred  an  event  which  had 
a  most  important  bearing  on  Well's  future  career,  and  which  is  mentioned 
because  showing  the  reason  why  and  bow  Wells,  Prof.  Charles  Thomas  Jackson 
and  Wm.  G.  T.  Morton  (the  three  claimants)  first  came  together. 

•"Dr.  Riggs  had  become  possessed  of  a  new  and  peculiar  solder  for  plate 
work,  a  great  desideratum  in  dentistry,  whereby  eighteen-caret  solder  could  be 
made  to  flow  on  eighteen-caret  gold.  Wells  proposed  to  set  up  an  office  in 
Boston,  and  by  help  of  this  thought  a  great  business  could  be  done.  The 
terms  of  partnerhsip  could  not  be  agreed  upon  nor  would  Riggs  part  with  his 
secret.  Wells  then  set  to  work  and  speedily  discovered  a  solder  of  equal 
quality  except  not  quite  as  beautiful.  With  this  Wells  and  his  former  student, 
Morton,  went  to  Boston,  opened  an  office,  called  on  the  chemist,  Prof.  Jack- 
son (who  for  a  round  fee  certified  to  the  value  and  purity  of  the  solder),  and 
commenced  business.  This  was  what  made  Morton  acquainted  with  Jack- 
son, and  shows  why  the  aid  of  the  latter  was  sought  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion. The  partnership  between  Wells  and  Morton  was  brief,  and  the  former 
returned  to  Hartford,  leaving  the  latter  in  Boston. 

"In  the  "The  Boston  Atlas,'  October  23,  1844,  appears  the  following: 

CO-PARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 
"This  certifies  that  the  co-partnership  of  Wells  ami  Morton  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  October  18,  1844. 

' '  Horace  Wells.  ' ' 

"Both  Morton  and  Jackson  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Wells  tried  to  dis- 
courage him,  having  no  faith  in  his  statements,  and  advised  him  to  give  up 
the  use  of  the  gas.  Dr.  Jackson,  noted  then  as  a  chemist,  treated  the  subject 
as  lightly  as  did  the  medical  students,  calling  it  a  humbug.  That  a  dentist 
from  a  country  town  could  appear  in  Boston  and  announce  to  the  world  that 
he  had  made  such  a  grand  discovery  was  not  to  be  credited,  and  Dr.  Wells 
soon  learned  that  not  one  of  the  influential  medical  or  scientific  men  in  that 
learned  city  could  be  induced  to  interest  themselves  in  investigating  the 
properties  of  the  gas  or  lend  him  any  assistance  whatever  while  he  remained 
in  that  city.  They  preferred  to  hiss  and  cry  'Humbug!'  rather  than  to  give 
Dr.  Wells  a  second  chance  to  prove  the  value  of  his  discovery.  He  returned 
to  Hartford  greatly  depressed  and  in  poor  health,  but  in  a  short  time  was  able 
to  resume  his  practice.    During  that  and  the  following  year  he  continued  to 
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give  the  gas  freely,  and  when  not  able  from  any  cause  to  attend  to  the  patients, 
he  would  bring  or  send  them  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Riggs  to  have  him  give  the 
gas. 

"In  the  Boston  'Medical  and  Surgical  Journal'  of  June  18,  1845,  there 
was  an  article  written  by  B.  W.  Ellsworth,  M.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
on  the  'Modus  Operandi  of  Medicine,'  in  which  he  states  that  'the  nitrous 
oxide  gas  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  cases  by  our  dentists,  and  has  been 
found  to  perfectly  destroy  pain  and  no  unpleasant  effects  follow  its  use.' 
The  unjust  assumption  of  the  Boston  surgeons,  that  he  had  made  a  complete 
failure  in  the  single  experiment  allowed  him,  and  their  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  him  and  his  claims,  gave  a  set-back  for  two  years  to  the  general  in- 
troduction of  surgical  anaesthesia,  and  millions  of  sufferers  were  deprived 
of  the  use  of  a  safe  anaesthetic  for  nearly  twenty  years.  At  this  time  Hart- 
ford had  no  medical  journal  to  push  the  introduction  of  this  discovery,  and 
for  a  time  Hartford  people  alone  realized  that  such  a  discovery  had  been  made. 

"Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  while  studying  dentistry,  lived  in  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  and  make  frequent  visits  to  Hartford  as  a  student  to  recite  to 
Dr.  Wells.  He  was  present  when  Dr.  Wells  gave  his  demonstration  before  the 
surgeons  and  class  in  Boston,  and  had  frequent  talks  with  him  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  city.  During  the  summer  of  1815  he  visited  Hartford  and 
called  with  Dr.  Wells  on  Dr.  Riggs  to  talk  about  the  gas,  and  he  wanted  them 
to  give  him  some  and  tell  him  how  it  was  prepared.  Dr.  Wells  referred  him 
back  to  Dr.  Jackson,  who,  he  said,  could  prepare  it  for  him,  or  tell  him  how 
it  was  prepared,  as  he  knew  all  about  it.  In  the  summer  of  1816  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Williams,  of  Hartford,  met  Dr.  Morton  in  Stafford  Springs,  Connecticut, 
learning  that  he  was  a  dentist,  she  told  him  her  experience  with  the  gas 
and  that  Dr.  Wells  had  extracted  a  tooth  for  her  on  the  6th  of  March,  1815. 
He  asked  her  about  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  gas,  and  gave  no  intimation 
to  her  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  gas,  or  any  other  anaesthetic.  Drs. 
Wells,  Riggs  and  Terry  continued  to  give  the  gas  in  their  practice  with  suc- 
cess, and  they  were  greatly  surprised,  when  they  learned  that  Drs.  Johnson 
and  Morton  were  heralded  in  the  Boston  papers  in  the  fall  of  1846  as  the 
discoverers  and  inventors  of  a  compound  which,  they  stated,  by  breathing  into 
the  lungs,  induced  so  deep  a  slumber  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  the 
most  painful  surgical  operations  with  entire  unconsciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  Dr.  Morton  made  his  so-called  discovery  September  30,  1846, 
when  he  extracted  a  tooth  for  Mr.  Eben  Frost,  while  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  pretended  compound. 
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He  made  known  the  result  of  his  experiment  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  they 
found,  as  Drs.  Marcy  and  Wells,  of  Hartford,  had  demonstrated  nearly  two 
years  earlier,  that  by  inhaling  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  it  would  produce 
unconsciousness,  and  surgical  operations  could  be  performed  without  pain 
while  under  its  influence.  Soon  after  he  called  on  Dr.  Warren,  who  arranged 
for  him  to  test  his  compound  on  the  16th  of  October,  when  he  made  his  first 
experiment  at  the  hospital  in  a  surgical  case.  Boston  surgeons  were  at  last 
convinced  that  anaesthesia  had  been  discovered,  and  Boston  men  were  the  dis- 
coverers. The  managers  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  were  nowr 
ready  to  claim  for  their  institution  the  honor  and  credit  of  first  demonstrating 
this  great  fact  to  the  world,  and  Boston  surgeons,  Boston  newspapers,  and  the 
public,  were  now  very  much  interested  and  only  too  ready  and  anxious  to  assist 
the  assumed  discoverers  in  introducing  their  pretended  discovery,  and  advis- 
ing its  use  in  general  surgery. 

"Dr.  Morton  wrote  to  Dr.  Wells,  October  19,  telling  him  of  his  discovery, 
stating  that  he  had  patented  it,  and  wishing  to  know  if  he  would  not  like 
to  visit  New  York  and  sell  rights  to  use  it.  Dr.  Wells  replied  to  that  letter, 
October  20,  that  he  would  be  in  Boston  soon,  and  he  and  his  wife  took  an  early 
train  the  Saturday  after,  arriving  in  Boston  about  midday.  After  dinner  he 
called  on  Dr.  Morton,  remaining  with  him  about  two  hours.  On  his  return 
Mrs.  Wells  asked  him  if  Dr.  Morton  had  discovered  anything  new,  and  he 
replied  ;  'No.  it  is  my  old  discovery,  and  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  it.'  He 
said  he  perceived  what  it  was  on  entering  his  room;  he  knew  it  was  nothing 
but  ether.  On  being  asked  if  he  would  assist  in  selling  his  patent  rights,  he 
replied,  'No,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.' 

"Dr.  AVells  and  wife  returned  home  on  the  following  Monday.  The  state- 
ment made  in  the  letter  of  October  19,  to  Dr.  Wells,  that  he  had  patented  his 
compound,  was  not  true,  and  at  the  interview  a  few  days  later,  in  Boston,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  Dr.  Morton  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit 
of  the  original  discover)',  but  that  he  did  claim  the  discovery  and  application 
of  a  new  and  more  convenient  agent.  The  possible  money  value  that  might 
accrue  to  them  from  the  vigorous  pushing  of  the  discovery  set  the  doctor 
and  dentist  to  figuring  out  futures.  They  decided  to  apply  for  a  patent, 
which  the  Patent  Office  records  say  was  done  in  the  names  of  Drs.  C.  T. 
Jackson  and  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  October  27,  1846;  but  before  the  patent  was 
granted,  Dr.  Jackson,  fearing  he  might  be  censured  or  even  expelled  from  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  if  he  took  out  a  patent,  made  an  assignment, 
which  apparently  gave  to  Dr.  Morton  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the 
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then  assumed  invention,  but  for  which  act  he  obligated  Dr.  Morton  to  pay  him 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  he  made  out  of  it,  and  later  on,  through  his  counsel,  he 
demanded  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  profits  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  Dr.  Morton  refused  to  give. 

"The  patent  was  granted  November  13,  1846.  Circulars  were  printed 
with  the  names  of  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  as  the  discoverers  and  inven- 
tors of  a  compound  that  later  proved  to  be  the  well-known  fluid  sulphuric 
ether,  and  they  were  distributed  broadcast.  Agents  were  sent  out  to  sell  the 
rights.  The  doctor,  dentist,  or  anybody,  qualified  or  not,  who  would  pay 
the  price,  could  buy  the  right  to  use  this  wonderful  and  powerful  agent, 
the  scale  of  prices  being  for  cities  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, two  hundred  dollars;  fifty  thousand  and  under,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  cities  under  five  thousand,  thirty-seven  dollars,  for  a  term  of 
seven  years. 

"The  following  advertisement  was  published  in  'The  Boston  Evening 
Traveler'  of  November  29,  1846,  signed  by  Drs.  N.  C.  Keep  and  Win.  T.  G. 
Morton : 

"The  subscribers  having  associated  themselves  in  the  business  of  dentistry,  would 
respectfully  invite  their  friends  to  call  on  them  at  their  rooms,  No.  19  Tremont  Row. 
They  confidentially  believe  that  the  increased  facilities  which  their  united  experience 
will  afford  them  of  performing  operations  with  elegance  and  dispatch,  and  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  having  them  preformed  without  pain,  by  the  use  of  the  fluid  recently 
invented  by  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton,  will  not  only  meet  the  wishes  of  their  former 
patients,  but  secure  to  them  additional  patronage. ' ' 

"This  was  a  unique  appeal  to  the  Boston  citizens  for  patronage,  equaling, 
if  it  does  not  far  surpass,  many  of  the  advertisements  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  newspapers  of  our  day. 

"Soon  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  for  Mr.  Frost  by  Dr.  Morton,  Dr. 
Jackson  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  France,  giving  the  particulars  of  his 
pretended  discovery,  stating  that  he  had  persuaded  a  dentist  in  Boston  to  ad- 
minister the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  to  his  patients  when  they  wished  to  have 
teeth  extracted,  and  they  suffered  no  pain  during  the  operation ;  and  later 
a  second  letter  stating  that  it  had  been  used  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  with  great  success.  These  facts  he  wished  his  friend  to  communi- 
cates to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Soon  after  the  letters  were  sent 
there  was  a  falling  out  between  the  Boston  discoverers.  The  public  then 
learned  from  their  controversy  of  the  bitter  feeling  existing,  and  found,  also, 
that  each  one  denied  that  the  other  had  any  just  claim  for  the  credit  of  the 
discovery. 
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"The  Paris  Medical  Institute,  in  response  to  the  letters  sent  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, and  with  the  knowledge  only  of  his  claim  and  that  of  Dr.  Morton,  awarded 
to  each  one  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs ;  to  Dr.  J ackson 
for  the  discovery  of  the  principal,  and  to  Dr.  Morton  for  the  application  of 
it.  The  Institute  at  the  time  knew  nothing  of  the  claim  of  Dr.  Wells.  While 
the  controversy  was  going  on  so  bitterly  in  Boston,  Dr.  "Wells  (in  181?)  de- 
cided, partly  on  account  of  his  health,  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  while  there 
to  interest,  if  possible,  and  to  present  his  claim  as  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia 
to,  the  English  and  Continental  surgeons.  While  in  Paris,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  eminent  American  dentist,  Dr.  C.  Starr  Brewster,  who  was 
much  interested  in  the  subject  and  through  whose  good  influence  the  subject 
was  again  and  properly  brought  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine. 
The  expense  of  this  trip  to  Europe  was  paid  by  the  purchase  of  pictures  which 
Wells  imported  and  sold  on  his  return  to  the  United  States.  On  Dr.  Wells' 
return  to  this  country  he  found  the  influence  of  medical  and  scientific  men.  the 
professional  journals,  and  newspapers  were  all  in  favor  of  sulphuric  ether, 
and  the  tide  running  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton. 

"Late  in  the  year  181-7  a  new  agent,  chloroform,  was  introduced  by  Prof. 
James  Y.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  that  for  a  time  seemed 
likely  to  supplant  sulphuric  ether.  Dr.  Wells  gave  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  on 
January  1,  1848,  to  Henry  A.  Goodale,  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Ellsworth  amputated 
his  leg.  Also  January  4,  gave  the  gas  to  Mrs.  Ganriel,  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Beres- 
ford  removed  a  fatty  tumor  from  her  right  shoulder.  Dr.  Wells  later  in 
the  month  went  to  New  York  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  to  urge  his  claims 
with  the  surgeons  in  that  city.  The  worry,  annoyance  and  injustice  done  him 
by  the  rival  claimants  increased  by  the  experiments  he  was  making  with  dif- 
ferent anaesthetic  agents,  brought  on  a  serious  mental  disturbance  and  under 
these  influences,  disheartened  and  despondent,  he  put  an  end  to  his  suf- 
ferings January  24,  1848." 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Wells  from  his  friend,  Dr.  C.  Starr  Brewster, 
arrived  soon  after  bis  death: 

Paris,  Jauuary  12,  1848. 

"My  Dear  Wells: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Medical  Society,  where  they 
have  voted  that  to  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  United  States  of  America, 
is  due  all  the  honor  of  having  first  discovered  and  successfully  applied  the  use  of  vapors 
or  gases  whereby  surgical  operations  could  be  performed  without  pain.  They  have 
done  even  more,  for  they  have  elected  you  honorary  member  of  their  Society.  This  was 
the  third  meeting  that  the  Society  had  deliberated  upon  the  subject.    On  the  two 
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previous  occasions  Mr.  Warren,  the  agent  of  Dr.  Morton,  was  present  and  endeavored 
to  show  that  to  his  client  was  due  the  honor  but  he,  having  completely  failed,  did  not 
attend  the  last  meeting.  The  use  of  ether  took  the  place  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  but 
chloroform  has  supplanted  both,  yet  the  first  person,  who  first  discovered  and  performed 
surgical  operations  without  pain,  was  Horace  Wells,  and  to  the  last  day  of  time  must 
suffering  humanity  bless  his  name. 

' '  Your  diploma  and  the  vote  of  the  Paris  Medical  Society  shall  be  forwarded  to 
you.    In  the  interim  you  may  use  this  letter  as  you  please. 

' '  Believe  me  ever  truly  yours, 

' '  Brewster.  ' ' 

The  French  Academy  of  Science  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  from  the  start  had  persistently  stated  that  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas  was  a  failure;  that  it  was  not  an  anaesthetic;  and  they  also 
as  persistently  ignored  the  fact  that  Drs.  Wells  and  Marcy  had  used  sulphuric 
ether  with  success,  but  had  decided,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Ellsworth,  that 
as  the  gas  was  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  take,  as  well  as  less  dan- 
gerous, it  would  be  better  to  continue  its  use  in  dental  operations.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Wells  left  the  field  open  for  them,  and  as  the  new  agent, 
chloroform,  was  making  a  very  successful  record,  it  soon  became  so  popular 
that  the  use  of  gas  was  given  up  and  by  many  forgotten. 

Hartford  had  no  medical  school,  hospital  surgeons  of  national  reputation, 
or  professional  journals,  to  compete  with  Boston,  that  had  all  these  advantages, 
while  the  great  influence  of  Boston  surgeons,  journals,  and  wealth  were 
freely  given  to  aid  the  Boston  claimants  in  their  attempt  to  rob  Dr.  Wells 
of  the  honor  and  credit  of  his  discovery.  Boston  influence  aided  them  in  their 
successful  appeals  to  the  rich  and  the  profession  for  remuneration,  and  Boston 
money  helped  them  in  wining  and  dining  a  memorable  lobby  influence  in  its 
attempts  to  get  through  Congress  a  bill  granting  them  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  use  of  their  pretended  discovery.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Hon.  Truman  Smith,  United  States  Senator,  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Connecticut,  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  defeated. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  and  the  death  of  Dr.  Wells, 
the  use  of  gas  was  abandoned. 

The  surgeons  and  public  were  soon  convinced  that  chloroform  and  ether 
were  uncertain  and  dangerous  agents.  The  frequent  deaths  reported  and  the 
ill  effects  that  often  followed  their  use,  caused  a  feeling  of  dread  on  the  part 
of  both  patient  and  operator,  so  that  comparatively  few  cared  or  dared  to  risk 
taking  or  giving  either  of  them.    From  1848  until  1862  the  longing  for  a 
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safe  anaesthetic  was  universal.  Again  Prof.  Colton  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  lecturer  and  exhibitor  of  "laughing  gas."  In  his  lectures  he  related 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  by  Dr.  W  ells,  and  after  his  lecture 
in  New  Britain,  in  1862,  be  gave  instructions  to  Dr.  1\\  C.  Dunham  and  he 
introduced  the  use  of  gas  in  his  practice  there,  and  in  Hartford ;  and  at  a 
private  entertainment  to  a  specially-invited  party  in  New  Haven,  .June,  1863, 
he  also  related  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  by  Dr.  Wells. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  State  Den- 
tal Association,  was  present,  and  then  offered  to  try  the  gas  again  if  Colton 
would  administer  it.  Colton  said  he  would  gladly  do  it,  as  he  wished  to 
again  demonstrate  what  could  be  done  with  the  gas.  Their  first  patient  was 
an  old  lady,  for  whom  they  extracted  seven  teeth;  after  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  gas  ,she  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  she  allowed 
Colton  to  announce  to  his  next  audience  her  name  and  that  she  had  had 
seven  teeth  extracted  without  pain,  and  without  any  ill  or  unpleasant  ef- 
fects from  the  gas.  In  three  weeks  and  two  days  from  that  time  Drs.  Smith 
and  Colton  extracted  over  three  thousand  teeth. 

Their  success  induced  Prof.  Colton  to  abandon  the  exhibition  and  to  es- 
tablish The  Colton  Dental  Asociation  in  Cooper  Institute,  New  YTork,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  extraction  of  teeth  with  the  gas. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Dr.  Colton  in  1866  he  says:  "Whatever  credit 
I  deserve  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  I  re- 
vived the  use  of  gas,  after  it  had  been  condemned,  dead  and  forgotten  as  an 
anaesthetic,  from  1848  to  1862.  In  this  revival  and  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  is  not  the  world  practically  indebted  to  me  for  its  use? 
If  I  had  not  revived  it,  by  whom  would  it  have  been  done?  That  poor  Wells 
failed  to  convince  the  world  of  its  value  does  not  militate  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree against  the  honor  he  deserves  as  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia.  He  did  all 
that  a  man  could  do  under  the  circumstances." 

Dr.  Colton's  great  faith,  and  the  cooperation  and  good  work  done  by  Dr. 
Smith,  encouraged  the  dental  profession  to  again  take  up  the  use  of  gas,  and 
from  that  time  on  its  use  has  been  general  all  over  the  world.  It  is  only  those 
who  have  had  to  undergo  severe  surgical  operations  that  can  fully  realize 
what  a  great  blessing  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  anaesthesia  is  to  the 
world,  and  it  is  only  the  surgeons  now  living  that  were  in  practice  over  fifty 
years  ago,  that  can  fully  appreciate  and  realize  the  blessing  this  discovery  is 
to  the  profession. 

Several  years  after  Dr.  Wells  proclaimed  and  demonstrated  his  discovery 
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Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  Georgia,  discovered  that  he  had  discovered  as  early 
as  1842  the  properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  had  performed  an  operation  on  a 
patient  while  under  its  influence.  This  information  was  not  given  to  the 
public  until  December,  1849.  He  says  in  referring  to  his  delay  in  making  the 
fact  known :  "I  leave  it  with  an  enlightened  medical  profession  to  say 
whether  or  not  my  claim  to  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  is  forfeited  by  not  be- 
ing presented  earlier;  and  with  the  decision  which  may  be  made  I  shall  be 
content."  It  is  possible  that  many  surgeons  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  or  in  the  remote  past  may,  with  the  aid  of  some  agent, 
Eleazer  Parmly,  Robert  Arthur,  and  S.  P.  Hullihen,  the  latter  have  per- 
formed surgical  operations  painlessly  as  claimed  by  Dr.  Long,  but  failing 
to  publicly  announce  their  success  the  world  gained  no  benefit.  Dr.  Wells 
discovered,  demonstrated  and  proclaimed  the  fact  at  once;  and  then 
within  one  month's  time,  went  to  Boston  to  make  it  generally  known.  The 
public  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that  the  simple,  honest  desire  of  this 
dentist  was  to  give  his  discovery  to  all,  to  be  "free  as  the  air  we  breathe."  The 
motive  that  actuated  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton,  when  they  put  their  assumed 
invention  on  the  market,  was  to  get  money.  Its  commercial  value  was  its 
dominant  idea,  and  it  was  well  worked  Up.  Dr.  Jackson,  sneaking  behind  the 
cover  of  an  assignments  of  his  rights  in  order  to  hold  his  membership  in  the 
Medical  Society,  demanded  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  profits,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  from  Dr.  Morton.  This  resulted  in  a  Kilkenny  fight,  each 
denouncing  the  other  as  a  fraud.  A  bitter  controversy  followed,  each  claim- 
ant having  friends  enough  to  furnish  the  medical  journals  and  newspapers 
with  lively  reading  for  years  after. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Wells  there  appeared  in  the  "New 
York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter"  of  January  6,  1866,  a  report  made  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Carnochan,  chief  of  staff  in  the  New  York  State  Emigrant  Hos- 
pital, of  three  surgical  cases  that  he  performed,  the  patients  being  under  the 
influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  given  by  Dr.  Colton,  and  February  10,  of  the 
same  year,  he  reported  four  more  operations  upon  adults,  making  in  all  seven 
successful  capital  operations  under  the  influence  of  the  gas.  After  the  first 
operation  he  said :  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  nitrous  oxide  gas 
as  an  anaesthetic  is  far  superior  to  either  chloroform  or  ether;  the  operation 
being  attended  by  no  nausea  or  sickness,  and  without  the  dangerous  effects 
often  incident  to  chloroform  and  ether.  It  is  not  improbable  that  had  Wells 
lived  and  had  the  boldness  to  follow  up  his  early  successful  experiments,  chlo- 
roform and  ether  would  never  have  been  thought  of  as  anaesthetics."    In  Dr. 
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Carnochan's  second  report,  giving  a  resume  of  seven  (?)  capital  operations 
under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  he  says:  "I  have  also  during  this 
nine  used  chloroform  and  ether  in  many  operations,  and  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  superiority  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic  is  still  unchanged. 
1  believe,  however,  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
administration  of  the  gas." 

The  success  attending  the  revival  of  the  use  of  the  gas,  and  the  testimony 
given  by  the  surgeons  in  Xew  York  and  elsewhere,  was  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  success  attained  by  Dr.  Wells  while  he  was  alive  and  able  to  attend  to  his 
practice  in  Hartford. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  1847,  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  Dr.  Wells  as  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia,  and  declared  that  he  was  the 
discoverer  of  ana?thesia,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  high  station  of  a  public  bene- 
factor. The  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Hartford  passed  reso- 
lutions to  the  same  effect.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city  united  in 
a  testimonial  declaring  their  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  Dr.  Wells. 
The  Paris  Medical  Society,  January,  1848,  voted  that  to  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  due  all  the  honor  of  having  first  discovered  an- 
aesthesia. 

The  testimony  of  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  December  20, 
1852,  is  that  Dr.  Wells  is  entitled  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  discovery. 
Ii.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Truman  Smith, 
United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  December  21,  1852.  says:  "I  have 
long  regarded  Dr.  Wells  as  entitled  to  the  credit,  and  to  the  pecuniary  award, 
if  any  such  consideration  is  to  he  made,  for  the  invaluable  discovery  of  an- 
aesthesia." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Haywood,  who  was  house  surgeon  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  at  the  time  Dr.  Morton  administered  his  pretended  compound  there, 
in  a  letter  to  U.  S.  Senator  Truman  Smith,  concludes  with  these  words :  "But 
before  all  let  full  and  ample  justice  be  done  to  that  noble  genius  which  first 
conceived  the  grand  idea  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  experiments  and 
the  father  of  all  the  discoveries.  To  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  given  to  suffering  humanity  the  greatest  boon  it  ever 
received  from  science." 

In  the  early  days  it  was  difficult  to  prepare  the  gas  in  large  quantities  or 
to  keep  it  on  hand  any  length  of  time.  Soon  after  the  revival  of  its  use.  in 
1862,  many  improvements  were  made  in  apparatus  for  making  gas.  and  later, 
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when  the  process  was  so  perfected  that  dealers  could  furnish  the  gas  to  the 
profession  in  liquid  form,  in  iron  cylinders  holding  from  one  hundred  to 
fourteen  hundred  gallons,  to  be  used  from  as  desired,  without  danger  of  waste, 
loss  of  power  or  purity,  all  the  former  objections  to  its  use  were  removed. 

Prof.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  when  speaking  before 
the  American  Medical  Association,  said  that  "Dentistry  is  the  most  important 
specialty  in  medicine.  Many  people  come  into  the  world,  and  go  out  of  it, 
who  never  require  the  services  of  other  specialists;  but  no  child  is  born  who 
does  not  sooner  or  later  require  the  service  of  a  dentist."  Terse  and  true  as 
this  statement  is,  equally  true  is  the  statement  that  modern  anaesthesia, 
in  all  the  varied  modes  of  its  administration,  is  undeniably  the  result  of  a 
dentist's  heroic  experiment  and  discovery.  It  is  also  sadly  true  that  it  was 
two  years  after  the  discovery,  and  after  repeated  successful  operations  in  the 
hands  of  a  Hartford  dentist,  before  Boston  surgeons  could  be  induced  to  accept 
the  fact  that  an  anaesthetic  had  been  discovered. 

Dr.  James  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  the  only  man  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  who  had  a  remarkably  fortunate 
life.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  his  profession,  acquired  wealth,  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  was  probably  better  known  all  over  the  world  for  a 
while  than  any  one  else  connected  with  the  discovery.  The  last  professional 
article  he  gave  to  the  public  was  written  by  dictation,  while  on  his  sick  bed, 
in  reply  to  a  bitter  and  unjust  attack  made  upon  him  by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow. 
of  Boston.  It  was  published  in  the  "Boston  Gynaecological  Journal,"  May, 
1870.    He  writes: 

"An  American  dentist  (Wells)  works  out  to  its  practical  results  the  suggestion 
published  in  England  half  a  century  before,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  which  you 
seem  to  wish  to  efface  from  anaesthetic  records;  and  he  travels  a  long  distance  to  place 
the  important  result  before  the  Medical  School  at  Boston  and  some  surgeons  at  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital.  There  is  a  slip  in  the  single  experiment  allowed  him.  He  is 
spurned  and  hooted  away.  In  doing  this,  the  Medical  School  of  Boston  thus  delays  the 
whole  subject  of  artificial  surgical  anaesthesia  for  a  couple  of  years.  Was  not  the 
Medical  School  of  Boston  then,  in  your  violent  language,  '  chargeable  with  the  contin- 
uance of  operative  tortures'  for  that  period  much  more  than  Sir  Humphrey  Davy? 
Did  not  your  school  stamp  out  and  thus  prevent  for  two  years  more  the  most  beneficent 
discovery  which  has  blessed  humanity  since  the  primeval  days  of  paradise?" 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson  says  in  his  monograph,  "The  Mastery  of  Pain:" 
' '  It  was  fortunate  that  ether  came  in  before  chloroform :  because  if  chloroform 
had  come  in  first,  the  number  of  deaths  from  it  would  probably  have  put  a  stop  to 
anaesthesia  at  once. ' ' 

It  is  infinitely  more  fortunate  that  gas  came  in  before  ether,  for  the  de- 
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mands  for  its  use  are  more  urgent  and  general,  and  the  deaths  from  it  do 
not  number  more  than  one  in  over  a  million.  There  is  no  doubt  if  Dr.  Wells 
had  been  a  resident  of  Boston,  an  M.  1)..  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  his  discovery  in  1844  would  have  been 
quickly  accepted.  As  a  stranger  and  a  dentist,  his  claim  as  a  discoverer  and 
the  evidence  he  had  to  sustain  it,  as  well  as  the  prediction  made  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  many  years  before  as  to  the  probable  properties  of  the  gas,  could 
not  awaken  enough  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  stupid,  stubborn,  and  jealous 
men  that  he  appeared  before  to  induce  them  to  make  another  trial  of  the  gas. 
They  condemned  it  as  a  humbug,  and  suffering  humanity  was  deprived  of 
the  blessing  of  an  agreeable  and  safe  anaesthetic  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  record  of  millions  of  successful  operations  made  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gas,  with  evidence  accumulating  daily,  all  over  the  world,  that 
the  gas  is  a  safe  and  reliable  anaesthetic,  and  abundant  testimony  to  prove 
that  Dr.  Wells  was  the  first  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation  while  under  its 
influence,  are  facts  that  cannot  be  blotted  out  by  the  efforts  of  magazine  writ- 
ers that  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully  ignore  them,  nor  does  the  inscription 
on  the  ether  monument  that  stands  in  the  public  garden  in  the  city  of  Boston 
negative  the  claims  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells. 

The  monument  in  Boston  commemorates  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  by 
inhalation  of  ether  as  first  proved  to  the  world  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  October,  1846.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  with  bas-relief  pictures 
that  tell  to  the  onlooker  the  great  blessing  that  some  one  had  given  to  suffer- 
ing humanity.  The  inscription  tells  an  untrue  story,  and  the  stranger  seeks 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  the  world's  great  benefactor. 

On  Bushnell  Park,  in  Hartford,  there  stands  a  monument  erected  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  the  city  and  citizens  of  Hartford,  commemorating 
this  great  discovery  of  anaesthesia  first  given  to  the  world  in  Hartford  in 
1844,  with  the  name  inscribed  and  a  portrait  statue  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  to 
whom  alone  belongs  the  honor  of  its  discovery,  and  who  gave  it  to  the  world 
to  be  "as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe." 

At  a  memorial  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  December  11,  1894,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  by  Horace  Wells,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Robert  Huey,  to  erect  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  discoverer.  It  is  a  bronze  bust,  the  work  of  J. 
Scott  Hartley,  sculptor,  of  Xew  York.  The  cost  was  one  thousand  dollars, 
the  contribution  from  members  of  the  dental  profession  of  America.    The  bust 
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is  permanently  deposited  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Museum  in  the  national 
capitol. 

The  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association  decided  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Wells'  discovery  of  anaesthesia.  This  was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, December  10,  1904,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  Prominent 
dentists  and  laymen  were  present  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  Follow  ing  the 
banquet  the  assembly  unveiled  a  memorial  tablet  which  was  contributed  by 
270  American  dentists  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Hartford. 

Horace  Wells  was  interested  in  natural  history,  especially  in  ornithology, 
a  branch  in  which  he  was  well  posted  and  on  which  he  gave  frequent  lectures 
to  the  public. 

"Dr.  Wells  continued  in  the  regular  exercise  of  his  profession  until  the  year 
1844,  making  great  improvement  in  his  department,  and  inventions  outside  of 
it.  He  wrote  and  published  in  1838  a  treatise  called  'Essay  on  Teeth.'  He 
built  a  beautiful  cottage  on  Lord's  Hill,  in  a  spot  at  first  supposed  not  partic- 
ularly eligible,  but  his  taste,  cultivated  by  the  romatic  scenery  of  his  younger 
days,  soon  developed  the  beauties  of  the  situation  and  a  few  years  found  the 
locution  and  region  around  selected  for  some  of  the  most  aristocratic  houses 
in  the  city. 

Dr.  Wells  died  in  Xew  York  on  the  24th  of  January,  1848,  aged  33  years, 
at  a  period  when  his  claims  were  being  acknowledged  by  Europe  and  America, 
and  just  as  he  received  the  announcement  that  the  French  Academy  had  hon- 
ored him  with  their  diploma  of  recognition.  He  went  to  Xew  York  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  anaesthetics  in  the  hos- 
pital and  in  dentistry.  But  the  impression  that  chloroform  was  a  better  agent 
than  nitrous  oxide  gas  or  ether  led  him.  w  ith  his  usual  zeal,  to  experiment  upon 
himself  to  a  dangerous  extent  with  this  powerful  and  almost  unknown  agent. 
By  this  his  mind  is  believed  to  have  been  injuriously  affected,  and  this  was 
soon  conclusively  indicated  by  acts  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  unfor- 
tunate end,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  consummated  the  proof  of 
this  point — his  reason  had  been  upset,  and  there  was  nothing  to  stay  his  own 
hand  that  cut  the  thread  of  his  existence. 

He  was  buried  in  the  North  Cemetery,  in  Hartford,  where  his  grave  will 
in  years  to  come  be  visited  and  honored  by  those  who  revere  the  memories  of 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  among  whom  Wells  certainly  was  not  the  least. 

His  widow  and  only  son  survived,  who,  with  little  pecuniary  ability  or 
foreign  aid  and  relying  only  on  the  force  of  truth,  contended  eighteen  years 
against  the  power  of  wealth  profusely  lavished,  and  all  the  machinery  usually 
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brought  to  bear  in  such  cases;  nevertheless,  truth  slowly,  but  surely,  won  its 
way,  and  the  discovery  of  Wells  was  acknowledged  by  the  medical  and  surgical 
profession  and  by  the  whole  scientific  world. 

In  1844  Horace  Wells  gave  to  the  world  his  wonderful  discovery  that  sur- 
gery could  be  divested  of  pain,  a  discovery  pregnant  with  untold  value  to 
the  world,  but  of  almost  unmingled  woe  and  sorrow  to  himself  and  his  af- 
flicted family.  His  widow  declared  that  this  great  boon  to  the  world  "had 
been  to  her  family  an  unspeakable  evil,"  for  it  cost  the  life  of  her  husband 
and  substituted  the  "res  angusta  domi"  in  place  of  a  lucrative  profession  and 
a  happy  home. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Ellsworth  says :  "Knowing  Wells  intimately,  living  beneath 
the  same  roof  at  the  time  when  he  went  to  Boston  to  announce  his  discovery, 
and  in  almost  daily  communication  with  him  during  the  whole  period  be- 
tween the  birth  of  his  great  thought  and  the  hour  when  his  dead  body,  a 
sacrifice  to  his  zeal  and  love  of  truth,  was  borne  from  my  own  door  to  its 
last  resting  place,  I  can  and  do  bear  witness  to  Horace  Wells  only  belongs 
the  honor  of  giving  to  the  world  a  discovery  which  has  played  a  more  im- 
portant part  as  respects  surgery,  than  any  other  ever  made,  unless  we  except 
Harvey's  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  full  value  of  this  discovery 
is  not  yet  known ;  after  ages  will  make  new  applications  and  further  im- 
provements. 

"Wells  knew  nothing  of  Davy's  suggestion,  but  is  it  to  be  supposed 
reasoned  out  his  discovery  as  one  works  out  a  problem?  Neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  could  do  this,  but  his  mind,  directed  to  the  subject,  was  prepared 
to  seize  a  fact  and  draw  conclusions  therefrom. 

"This  fact  has  been  noticed  a  thousand  times  by  other  and  more  learned 
men,  but  not  so  close  observers  or  so  rapid  reasoners.  It  was  at  once  grasped 
by  Wells,  who  saw  at  a  glance  the  consequences  which  must  flow  from  a  trivial 
occurrence." 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  are  compiled  from  notes  on  ' '  The  History  of 
Anaesthesia, "  by  James  McManus,  D.  D.  S.,  Hartford  (Clark  and  Smith,  press,  1896). 
and  from  a  biographical  sketch  on  "The  Life  of  Horace  Wells,  M.  D., "  by  P.  W.  Ells- 
worth, M.  D.,  published  in  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Origin  of  Modern  Anaesthesia,"  by  Hon. 
Truman  Smith,  Hartford  (Brown  and  Gross,  press,  1867). 


JOHN  DE  HAVEN  WHITE,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  A.  M. 


PIONEER   DENTAL   TEACHER,    EDITOR,    WRITER,    -VND  ORGANIZER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  man  of  many  talents.  A  man  of  brain 
and  brawn,  possessing  a  great  ambition  coupled  with  great  physical  energy, 
a  lover  of  nature,  a  true  bon  vivant  with  some  erratic  qualities  that  Richard 
Mansfield  would  have  termed  "the  eccentricity  of  genius." 

John  De  Haven  White  was  born  near  New  Holland,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  August  19,  1815.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  De  Haven  White, 
sturdy  Pennsylvania  farmer  folk,  of  strong  Presbyterian  faith. 

As  is  customary  with  country  youths,  he  received  his  early  education  in  a 
country  school;  his  educational  advantages  were  very  limited,  as  at  the  age 
of  seven  both  his  parents  died  and  he  was  bound  out  to  a  farmer.  His  early 
lot  was  a  hard  one.  Being  ambitious,  he  ran  away  from  the  farm  and  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  carpenter  with  whom  he  worked  by  day,  and,  being  of  a 
studious  nature  and  very  ambitious,  studied  far  into  the  night.  In  after  years 
he  used  to  facetiously  state,  "It  is  more  congenial  and  more  profitable  to  be 
engaged  in  dentistry  than  in  building  pig-pens." 

One  marked  characteristic  of  .1  ohn  De  Haven  White  was  his  intense  will- 
power and  strong  determination  to  succeed.  No  task  was  apparently  too 
trying.  No  obstacle  so  great,  but  he  could  overcome  it.  In  1836  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  bent  on  studying  medicine.  Here  he  became  a  student  of  James 
Bryan,  M.  D.,  with  whom  he  read  medicine,  and  eventually  worked  his  way 
through  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which  he  received  the  M.  D. 
degree  at  the  session  of  1842-43,  at  which  time  he  delivered  a  thesis  entitled, 
"The  Treatment  of  the  Exposed  Dental  Pulp,  Preparatory  to  the  Operation 
of  Filling,"  which  was  published  in  the  "Dental  News  Letter,"  Vol.  VI,  July, 
1853,  p.  183,  and  "Dental  News  Letter,"  Vol.  VII,  1853,  p.  14. 

During  his  studentship  with  Dr.  Bryan,  and  prior  to  his  attendance  on 
the  course  of  the  lectures  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  he  became  attached 
to  dentistry  and  took  private  lessons  in  practical  dental  surgery,  the  only 
method  available  at  that  time,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Michael  A. 
Blankman,  at  293  Walnut  Street,  and  soon  equipped  himself  for  practice. 
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Following  this,  he  located  for  a  short  time  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  where  he 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  dentistry.  Here  he  treated  Senator 
Simon  Cameron,  whose  friendship  he  retained  until  the  Senator  died. 

Soon  tiring  of  country  practice  and  longing  for  a  field  to  give  his  talent 
and  energy  full  sway,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1830  to  practice  den- 
tistry and  finish  his  medical  course,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  entered 
upon  a  successful  professional  career  that  developed  and  made  him  one  of 
the  prominent  figures  in  dentistry,  both  as  a  writer,  teacher,  and  practitioner. 
For  vears  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice,  his  clientele  being  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  Philadelphia.  His  first  office  was  located  at  Xo.  35  South  Tenth 
Street,  about  two  blocks  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Dr.  White  was  not  only  an  intellectual  giant,  but  a  physical  one  as  well, 
and  possessed  a  superabundant  amount  of  physical  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
which  was  a  marvel  to  those  who  knew  him. 

He  was  closely  identified  with  the  rise  and  progess  of  dental  education  in 
Philadelphia,  and  as  editor  of  the  ''Dental  News  Letter"  and  the  ''Dental 
Cosmos,"  and  by  his  connection  with  the  early  dental  societies,  his  good  influ- 
ence upon  the  profession  in  this  country  was  marked  and  widespread.  Almost 
at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  sought  to  bring  about  that  com- 
munity of  interests  among  members  of  the  dental  profession  which  in  later 
years  has  contributed  much  to  its  success.  Under  his  leadership  a  few,  con- 
genially minded,  gathered  together  at  stated  times  at  one  another's  offices  for 
social  intercourse  and  mutual  interchange  of  professional  thought  and  expe- 
rience. At  these  little  gatherings  new  appliances,  new  methods,  new  theories, 
and  items  of  interest  of  various  kinds,  that  one  or  the  other  had  gleaned  from 
every-day  office  practice,  were  offered  and  discussed.  This  little  band  included 
the  most  prominent  and  progressive  members  of  the  dental  profession  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Dr.  White,  fresh  from  his  medical  studies  and  still  an  earnest  stu- 
dent, was  well  qualified  to  instructively  discuss  the  special  medico-dental 
questions  then  before  the  profession,  and  in  these  matters  he  was  considered 
an  authority.  As  time  passed  and  these  informal  meetings  became  more  and 
more  appreciated,  the  question  of  enlarging  their  usefulness  by  organizing  a 
dental,  society  engaged  their  attention.  As  a  result  of  this,  in  the  fall  of  1845 
a  circular  was  sent  to  all  of  the  practicing  dentists  of  the  -State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania whose  address  was  known,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia to  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  State  dental  society.  The 
convention  met  December  15,  1845,  and  organized  "The  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Surgeons,"  an  organization  that  has  proved  long-lived,  it 
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still  exists,  and  has  an  active  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred.  Its  first 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  building,  which  was  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Chinese  Museum.  In  this  movement  Dr.  White  took  an 
active  part.  When  this  society  commemorated  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1895,  Dr.  White,  with  three  others,  were  the  only  survivors  of  those  who 
look  part  in  its  organization.  He  was  then  quite  infirm  and  unable  to  be 
present,  dying  a  few  days  later.   He  was  President  of  this  association  in  1857. 

Immediately  after  the  society  was  organized,  Dr.  White,  with  Drs.  Stephen 
T.  Beale  and  Ely  Parry,  took  steps  toward  organizing  a  dental  college  in  Phil- 
adelphia, modeled  after  that  then  recently  opened  at  Baltimore.  He  regarded 
Philadelphia  as  a  great  centre  of  medical  science  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  the  first  dental  college  in  that  city.  Owing  to  various  difficulties 
encountered  this  effort  was  not  successful  until  1852,  when  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  organized.  In  this  movement  Dr.  White  took 
an  active  part.  Some  letters  recently  discovered  show  that  while  much  of 
the  work  of  organizing  the  college  was  performed  by  Drs.  Beale  and  Parry, 
Dr.  White  was  the  "strong  man"  back  of  the  movement,  who,  by  his  council 
and  influence  was  relied  upon  to  overcome  the  opposition  encountered.  Dr. 
White  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  faculty,  and  proved  an  acceptable  and 
well-qualified  teacher. 

Dr.  White  was  its  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Ph}rsiology,  and  deliv- 
ered the  valedictory  address  to  the  first  graduating  class,  and  in  1854  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Operative  Dental  Surgery  and  Special  Dental  Physiology, 
which  chair  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  college  ceased  to  exist  in  1856.  Dr. 
Elisha  Townsend  was  dean  the  first  and  second  sessions,  Dr.  White  the  third 
session,  and  Eobert  Arthur  the  fourth  and  last  session. 

After  the  close  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  the  faculty,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  Board  of  Corporators, 
resigned  in  a  body  and  organized  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
in  the  fall  of  1856,  with  Dr.  Eobert  Arthur  as  dean.  The  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  then  went  out  of  existence.  Dr.  White  took  no  active 
part  in  the  second  college.  The  growing  cares  of  his  large  practice  demanded 
all  his  time;  he  had  seen  his  earnest  efforts  for  professional  advancement 
crowned  with  more  than  expected  success,  the  college  had  an  excellent  fac- 
ulty and  he  was  content  to  leave  it  in  good  hands.  From  this  time  on,  while 
he  continued  his  labors  as  editor  of  the  "News  Letter,"  and  later  the  "Dental 
Cosmos,"  and  to  contribute  to  current  dental  literature,  he  gradually  dropped 
out  of  professional  activities  and  lost  his  position  as  a  professional  leader,  and 
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later  took  no  part  or  interest  in  professional  matters.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  His  long  and  wide-extended  experience,  his  talent  and  his  skill 
and  his  ability  as  a  speaker,  writer,  and  teacher  would  have  been  appreciated 
long  after  they  were  lost  to  the  profession.  He  did  his  best  work  when  active 
workers  were  few,  and  when  an  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  leader  was  most 
needed,  and  well  merits  the  credit  of  helping  to  make  secure  the  foundation 
of  that  tripod  upon  which  professional  advancement  has  originated,  the  Soci- 
ety, the  Journal,  and  the  College. 

In  the  field  of  dental  literature  Dr.  White  was  best  known  ;  he  was' a  vig- 
orous and  fearless  writer,  stating  his  opinions  without  fear  of  results,  and 
making  many  enemies  by  his  pointed  views.  He  never  modified  or  measured 
words  in  writing  or  speaking  where  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  heard,  and 
as  a  result  was  unpopular  with  many. 

In  October,  1853,  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the  "Dental  News  Letter" 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  J.  R.  McCurdy,  its  former  editor.  August  1,  1859, 
the  journal  was  discontinued,  to  he  succeeded  by  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  with 
Dr.  White  as  editor-in-chief,  and  Drs.  J.  H.  McQuillen  and  George  J.  Ziegler 
as  associate  editors.  Dr.  White  continued  in  this  connection  until  1865  when 
he  retired,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  McQuillen. 

Dr.  White  was  a  recognized  authority  on  all  dental  subjects;  this,  with 
his  impressive  and  aggressive  personality,  gave  him  a  prominent  position  in 
the  profession.  His  contributions  to  dental  literature  were  numerous  and 
highly  appreciated.  Among  the  many  papers  Dr.  White  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  the  "Dental  News  Letter"  and  "Dental  Cosmos"  are  the  following: 

"Treatment  of  the  Dental  Pulp,"  "Diseases  of  the  Gums,"  "Amalgam," 
"Irregularity  of  the  Teeth,"  "Absorption  of  Dentine,"  "Treatment  of  Exposed 
Dental  Pulp,"  "Treatment  of  the  Alveolar  Abscess,"  "Materials  for  Plugging 
Teeth,"  "Rhizodontropy,"  "Dental  Neuralgia,"  "Projection  of  the  Lower 
Jaw,"  "Practical  Hints,"  "Large  Plugs,"  "Atmospheric  Pressure  Plates," 
"Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Dentine,"  "Tooth-edge,"  "Caries  and  Necrosed 
Bone,"  "The  Sensibility  of  Dentine  and  its  Treatment,"  "Facial  Fistula," 
"Gutta-Percha  for  Dental  Purposes,"  "Difficult  Diagnosis,"  "Case  of  Diseased 
Antrum,"  "Prepared  Chalk  and  Lime  Water,"  "The  Mouth  and  Teeth,"  "Ar- 
senical Paste,"  "Dental  Caries,"  "Chloride  of  Zinc,"  "Extraction  of  Teeth," 
"Crystalline  Gold,"  "Oxy-Chlorid  of  Zinc,"  "Pulp  Treatment,"  and  many 
other  articles  of  equal  interest  and  value. 

He  wrote  on  nearly  all  dental  subjects  and  the  products  of  his  prolific 
pen  were  not  confined  alone  to  scientific  subjects,  but  he  published  a  volume 
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of  poems  entitled  "Mary  Blain  and  Hazel  Dell,  and  Miscellaneous  Poem?," 
published  by  King  &  Baird  (1870),  Philadelphia.  Mary  Blain  and  Hazel 
Dell  were  his  favorite  horses,  and  the  poem  shows  his  love  for  horses,  which 
was  a  ruling  passion  with  him.  One  of  his  best  efforts,  written  in  1839,  is 
entitled  "God's  Glory."    The  lines  are  as  follows: 

' '  God 's  glory  breaks  from  even-  star 
That  studs  the  vaulted  sky. 
Hides  on  the  lightning's  fiery  car 
As  it  quickly  dashes  by. 

' '  His  glory  rides  upon  the  waves 
As  they  battle  o  'er  the  deep, 
Dispels  the  gloom  around  the  graves 
Where  weary  mortals  sleep. 

"It  sparkles  from  each  crystal  spring 
That  from  the  mount  doth  flow; 
The  bird  rejoicing  on  its  wing 
Doth  but  His  glory  show. ' ' 

With  his  poems  he  frequently  entertained  his  friends  and  patients,  either 
by  reading  or  reciting  them.  He  was  fond  of  ballads  and  -sang  well,  and  was 
very  fond  of  violin  music,  although  he  did  not  play  that  instrument.  He  was 
of  a  convivial  disposition  and  fond  of  having  a  good  time. 

Dr.  White  was  a  tireless  worker.  When  living  in  the  suburbs,  and  at  a 
distance  from  his  office,  he  was  there  to  meet  appointments  as  early  as  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  kept  at  work  continuously,  at  times  until  sundown. 
He  took  but  few  vacations,  and  these  were  frequently  spent  in  gunning.  He 
was  fond  of  gun  practice,  and  recommended  practice  in  a  shooting  gallery  to 
give  that  steadiness  of  hand  so  necessary  in  dental  practice. 

When  in  his  prime,  Dr.  White  was  a  skillful  and  rapid  operator :  he  was  a 
close  and  studious  observer,  accurate  in  his  judgment,  and  quick  with  his  deci- 
sions. He  lost  but  little  time  in  deciding  what  to  do.  He  believed  in  using 
effective  tools  effectively.  His  excavators  and  chisels  were  formed  with  sev- 
eral distinct  cutting  edges,  so  that  they  could  be  used  in  different  positions 
in  the  cavity.  His  well-developed  and  well-trained  muscular  hand  handled 
these  with  remarkable  skill  and  rapidity.  His  ideas  regarding  tool-formation 
and  his  favorite  patterns  were  freely  given  to  the  profession,  but  were  not 
generally  used.  They  required  for  effective  use  a  strong,  well-trained  muscu- 
lar hand,  guided  by  an  unerring  eye,  such  as  Dr.  White  and  few  besides  him 
possessed.    He  was  a  vigorous  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  amalgam. 
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making  gold  foil  used  non-cohesively  Ids  stand-by.  He  did  not  cultivate  the 
fine  art  in  filling  teeth,  and  made  no  effort  to  produce  the  exquisite  finish  in 
which  some  of  his  compeers  excelled.  He  worked  rapidly;  his  gold  fillings 
were  solid;  they  stayed  where  he  put  them,  and  they  preserved  teeth.  With 
this  he  was  satisfied.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  cohesive  gold,  and  at  times 
opposed  its  use  with  more  warmth  than  the  occasion  called  for  and  thereby 
gave  offence.  While  he  presented  to  the  profession  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  appreciated  and  profitably  used,  they  may  all  be  classed 
with  the  many  practical,  helpful  ideas,  which,  while  doing  a  "world  of  good," 
make  but  little  show.  Few  have  done  more  for  their  profession  than  did  lie, 
and,  unfortunately,  but  few  of  its  once  prominent  members  are  so  well-nigh 
forgotten. 

As  time  passed,  even  he,  massive,  well-formed,  vigorous  man  that  he  was, 
with  a  "constitution  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel,"  bowed  to  the  strain  of  con- 
stant work,  work,  work.  His  hand  lost  its  cunning,  his  work  deteriorated, 
and  he  ceased  to  be  the  master  he  once  was.  While  his  later  work  has  been 
slightingly  spoken  of,  it  may  safely  be  said,  but  very  few  dentists  have  done 
as  much  good  work  as  did  Dr.  White,  and  but  few  will  have  as  many  long- 
lived  fillings  to  their  credits  as  he.  While  his  "output"  of  work  was  large, 
his  charges  were  moderate,  and  his  earnings  far  from  "princely."  He  made 
the  profession  hetter  for  his  being  a  member  of  it,  and  well  deserves  an  hon- 
ored place  among  the  profession's  benefactors. 

Dr.  White  began  to  lecture  privately  upon  dental  subjects  in  the  early 
forties,  and  continued  these  until  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  in  1852.  Among  his  private  students  were  Samuel  Stock- 
ton White,  the  founder  of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  who  made  such  a  reputation  as  a  practi- 
tioner in  Paris.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  III  urged  Dr.  J.  D.  White  to  join 
Dr.  Evans  in  forming  a  National  Dental  School  in  Paris.  This  offer  was 
declined  by  Dr.  White,  as  it  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  his  large  practice 
in  Philadelphia.  The  late  Dr.  Theodore  Chupein  and  Dr.  Robert  Huey,  of 
Philadelphia,  also  Dr.  Charles  and  Fdwood  Hopkins  and  a  Dr.  Poster,  of 
Canada,  besides  his  two  sons,  were  his  students.  He  was  a  vigorous  and 
thorough  teacher,  popular  with  his  college  students,  who  recognized  the  su- 
periority of  his  intellect. 

Dr.  White  was  honored  by  a  number  of  institutions  of  learning.  The  St. 
Louis  University,  of  St.  Louis,  conferred  the  Honorary  Degree  of  A.  M.  upon 
him,  and  he  received  the  Honorary  Degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Baltimore 
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College  of  Dental  Surgery,  in  1850.  He  joined  the  American  Society  of  Den- 
tal Surgeons  March  25,  1850.  Also  was  a  member  of  its  successor,  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Convention,  of  which  he  was  Vice-President  at  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  6-8,  1861. 

Dr.  White  was  married,  in  1836,  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Meredith,  of 
Philadelphia :  to  them  was  born  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  De  Haven  Vanlott, 
and  two  sons,  Dr.  Horace  Meredith  White  and  John  De  Haven  White,  both 
students  of  their  father,  and  practicing  dentists  at  this  period  (1908)  in 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  White  had  a  brother,  Dr.  William  R.  White,  who  also  prac- 
tised in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  White  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  of  his  age  was  an  inmate  of  the  Masonic  Home,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  died  of  heart  disease,  December  25,  1895,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Dr.  Louis  .lack,  of  Philadelphia,  knew  Dr.  White  well,  and  says  of  him: 
"Dr.  White  had  a  large  practice,  but  later  in  life  his  professional  influence 
over  his  fellows  was  indifferent.  His  methods  grew  careless  and  his  fees  were 
ridiculously  small.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  and  physical  power.  He 
was  handicapped  by  an  extreme  ego,  which  prevented  him  from  measuring  his 
own  deficiencies,  or  appreciating  the  good  qualities  of  others.  His  conversation 
was  profuse,  interesting,  and  persuasive,  even  to  the  point  of  carrying  away  the 
minds  of  others  while  in  his  presence.  He  had  many  delusions  and  fallacies 
which  his  friends  overlooked.  I  once  heard  him  spend  an  hour  or  more  in 
tearing  to  pieces  Gray's  "Elegy,"  as  being  deficient  in  practical  qualities  and 
unworthy  of  the  reputation  it  holds  as  a  poem.  I  considered  him,  and  still 
do  so,  as  a  man  of  strong,  natural  qualities,  dwarfed  and  spoiled  by  mental 
and  moral  elements  of  character  which  nullified  his  inherited  endowments." 

Dr.  Robert  Huey,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  Dr.  White's  students,  says :  "Dr. 
J.  D.  White's  personality  impressed  his  patients  greatly  and  they  had  un- 
wonted faith  in  him,  his  judgment  and  ability.  Many  of  them  would  wait 
for  hours  to  be  served,  although  they  had  kept  their  appointment  punctually. 
He  taught  patients  the  necessity  of  'ventilation'  for  pulpless  teeth  and  they 
believed  him.  He  convinced  me  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  remove  all 
carious  dentin  before  filling  a  cavity.  That  it  was  a  good  protection  to  the 
pulp  and  could  not  increase  unless  in  presence  of  moisture,  which  could  be 
prevented  by  a  tight  filling.  (Luckily  for  me,  James  Truman  knocked  that 
notion  out  of  me  when  I  got  to  College.)  I  mentioned  that  personal  fact  to 
show  the  impress  he  could  made  upon  one,  in  spite  of  common-sense  observ- 
ations. 
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"He  was  not  on  intimate  terms  with  any  of  his  students  or  employees; 
Dr.  Chupein,  his  best  mechanic  in  the  laboratory,  disliked  personal  interviews 
with  'the  old  man/  but  he  always  treated  us  fairly  well  when  we  came  up  to 
time  with  our  work  and  it  was  good,  but  woe  to  the  man  who  sprung  a  plate  or 
broke  teeth  in  soldering,  he  would  be  sure  to  be  asked,  'What  in  the  h — 11  he 
was  good  for,  anyway  ?'  " 

Dr.  Theo.  G.  Lewis,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co., 
writes  me:  '"While  a  student  in  the  l'ennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
in  1861,  I  saw  bluff,  forcible  and  willful  Dr.  J.  D.  White  many  times,  who, 
although  not  connected  with  the  College  at  that  time,  would  occasionally  make 
his  presence  known  to  the  awe-stricken  students,  by  his  characteristic  pom- 
posity. 

"Your  mention  of  his  love  of  horses,  coupled  with  his  vigorous  character, 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  I  once  witnessed.  I  happened  to  be  in  Kern's 
Instrument  Factory  one  day,  when  Dr.  White  rode  up  to  the  door  on  horse- 
back. Without  dismounting,  the  Doctor  leaned  over,  unlatched  the  door  and 
rode  in,  gave  his  order  for  a  certain  instrument  in  a  precise,  peremptory  man- 
ner, then  wheeling  his  horse  rode  out  again  with  as  little  ceremony  as  would 
be  when  riding  out  his  stable.  This  incident  is  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Dr.  Louis  Jack's  statement  of  Dr.  White's  'extreme  ego'  totals  the 
personality  of  Dr.  White  completely."' 

J.  De  Haven  White  was  a  man  of  iron  will,  of  apparent  hauteur  of  manner, 
yet  very  friendly,  with  many  good  traits,  much  force  of  character,  and  who 
must  be  recognized  as  an  original  thinker  and  as  one  of  our  professional 
pathfinders,  who  occupied  a  most  conspicuous  position  in  dentistry,  in  his  day 
and  generation. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  the  ' '  Dental 
Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  April,  1896,  p.  363;  the  "International  Dental  Journal," 
Vol.  XVII.,  February,  1896,  p.  129;  Dr.  Win.  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Louis 
Jack,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Robert  Huey,  Philadelphia. 
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A   SCHOLARLY    PIONEER    LEADER,    ORGANIZER.    TEACHER.    AND   EDITOR.    OF  ST. 
1  LOUIS. 

The  published  genealogical  record  of  the  Judd  family  embraces  over  1850 
names  up  to  the  year  1845.  Surnames  to  distinguish  families  were  first  taken 
in  England  by  men  of  rank  and  were  gradually  used  by  the  common  people 
of  thirteenth  century.  Lower,  in  his  "Essays  on  Family  Nomenclature/' 
printed  in  London  in  1844,  supposes  that  surnames  did  not  begin  to  descend 
from  father  to  son  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  until  about  1300  A.  D. 

Lower  believes  that  the  surname  Judd  came  from  the  Christian  name  Jude, 
just  as  many  other  surnames  are  found  from  Christian  names,  as  Peters  from 
Peter,  Phillips  from  Phillip.  A  person  called  John  the  son  of  Jude  changed 
his  name  to  John  Jude  or  Judd.  and  latter  became  his  surname.  Judson, 
meaning  the  son  of  Judd,  is  a  surname,  as  also  is  Judkin,  signifying  little 
Judd.  Judaeus  is  the  Latin  for  Jew  and  is  often  found  in  the  Latin  records 
of  England,  as  Aaron  Judaeus,  meaning  Aaron  the  Jew.  In  the  "Rotuli 
Hundredorum,"  or  Polls  of  the  Hundreds,  made  by  commissioners  about  1?T4 
and  1".'?.").  the  word  Judeus  appears  many  times,  as  Leo  Judeus,  Benedictus 
Judeus,  Solomon  Judeus.  It  may  be  that  Judeus  here  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  surname.  In  these  rolls  many  surnames  are  found  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  day. 

There  are  certainly  two  Judds  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Hundreds  about  1275, 
— viz..  Henry  Judde,  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and  John  Judde,  of  Oxfordshire. 

The  old  English  poet  Gower,  born  in  1320,  names  one  of  the  companions 
of  Wat  Tyler  Judde.  In  Rymer's  "Foedera"  John  Judd  appears  in  1529  and 
1533,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  in  office  under  Henrv  VIII. 

Sir  Andrew  Judd  was  a  "skinner"  in  London, — that  is,  a  dealer  in  skins 
and  furs.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Judd.  of  Tunbridge,  in  Kent.  lie  was  a 
knight,  and  became  Mayor  of  London  in  1550.  He  was  wealthy  and  endowed 
a  grammar  school  at  Tunbridge,  which  was  called  "Judd's  Grammar  School." 

In  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  before  1600, 
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John  Judd,  son  of  Eichard  Judd,  Nicholas  Judd,  and  William  Judd  were  con- 
cerned in  cases  relating  to  land. 

The  Judd  coat  of  arms  is  described  in  Burke's  "General  Armory  of  Eng- 
land Scotland,  and  Ireland"  (London,  1842),  in  heraldic  language,  which 
few  understand. 

Judd.  (London  and  Tunbridge.  County  Kent.  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
1550.)  Gules  a  fesse  raguly  between  three  boars'  heads  couped  argent.  (This 
is  Sir  Andrew  Judd's  coat  of  arms.) 

Judd.  (Middlesex.)  Gules  a  fesse  raguly  between  three  boars'  heads 
erased  argent— Crest — on  a  ducal  coronet,  or  a  cockatrice's  wings  displayed 
proper. 

Burke  gives  also  three  Jude  coats  of  arms.  One  of  these  has  three  boars' 
heads.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Judds,  centuries  ago,  were  hunters  of  the  wild 
boar. 

Thomas  Judd,  the  first  of  the  line  in  the  Judd  family  in  America,  came 
from  England,  in  1633,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  granted  a 
home  lot  of  four  acres  of  land,  August,  1635,  upon  which  he  built  a  house. 
He  was  also  granted  more  land  in  1635  and  admitted  to  the  freemen  of  the 
colony  May  25,  1836.  He  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  1636,  traveling 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Connecticut  River,  where  he  was  also  granted 
land.  Here  he  was  a  substantial  farmer  and  an  influential  man  and  was 
a' deputy  to  the  General  Court,  May,  1647  to  1679.  He  then  removed  to 
North  Hampton,  of  which  town  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen,  1682.  He  was 
also  deacon  in  the  church  of  the  three  different  communities  in  which  he  lived. 

For  his  influence  and  service  to  the  colonies  he  was  connected  with,  large 
tracts  of  land  were  granted  to  his  children  and  grandchildren  several  times 
between  1708  and  1730.  In  1662  the  General  Court  granted  him,  for  public 
services,  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  All  of  this  proves  that  he  was  an  influ- 
ential and  respected  citizen  of  the  communities  in  which  he  lived. 

The  direct  family  from  Deacon  Thomas  Judd  may  be  traced  through  the 
genealogical  record  down  to  Asa  Judd,  who  married  Adah  Sweet,  May  6, 
1812.  They  lived  in  Tyringham,  Massachusetts.  To  them  was  born  a  son 
named  Homer,  at  Otis,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  March  29,  1820. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  and  built  and  operated  the  first  paper 
mill  at  Tyringham,  Massachusetts  and  represented  his  town,  1841-45,  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  Tyringham. 

Homer  attended  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  higher  advantages  of  Lee  and  Worthington  Academies  and  had 
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as  a  fellow-student  Cyrus  \Y.  Field,  afterwards  of  Atlantic  cable  fame.  At  the 
academies  he  was  an  assiduous  student  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  became 
proficient  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German,  besides  obtaining  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.  His  tastes  were  literary,  and  much  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  study  and  research. 

As  a  boy  young  Judd  spent  much  of  his  recreation  time  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, a  sport  he  followed  throughout  bis  whole  career.  He  was  one  of  the  ex- 
pert rifle  shots  of  the  country.  One  case  is  recorded  when  in  Colorado,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  with  five  shots  from  his  rifle  he  killed 
five  deer. 

After  his  scholastic  course,  hearing  wonderful  tales  of  "the  far  West,"  he 
went  to  Kentucky,  where  for  a  short  time  he  taught  a  subscription  school, 
and  won  neighborhood  fame  as  a  "crack"'  marksman.  Later  he  traveled  to 
Missouri  and  followed  the  same  employment  in  Howard  and  Boone  Counties. 
Tiring  of  the  monotony  of  this  and  longing  for  better  things  in  life,  he  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  and  studied,  medicine  with  Dr.  Jas.  Welch,  of  the 
village  of  Lee,  and  took  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College 
at  Pittsfield,  from  which  he  graduated  and  received  the  M.  D.  degree,  1847. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Baltimore  and  took  a  private  dental  course  with  Dr. 
Cyreneus  0.  Cone,  a  talented  teacher  of  the  day,  and  immediately  went  to 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  medicine  and  dentistry.  While  here  he  vis- 
ited Urbana,  a  nearby  town,  and  practiced  dentistry. 

In  1849,  again  desiring  a  taste  of  Western  life,  and  warmed  by  the  "gold 
fever,"  he  started  with  a  wagon  train  to  California.  He  was  appointed  Train 
Surgeon  and  treated  his  companions  medically  on  the  trip.  When  the  train 
arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Judd  determined  to  locate  there,  and 
was  the  first  professionally  trained  dentist  to  practice  in  that  Territory.  After 
remaining  there  one  summer  he  returned  to  Ohio,  subsequently  to  move  to 
Warsaw,  111.,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Charles  Coolidge,  a 
physician,  Dr.  -ludd  practicing  dentistry  and  medicine.  There  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  matters  relative  to  progress.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  several  years  and  served  one  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools.  He  was  also  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Hancock  County 
Medical  Society.  Dr.  Charles  Hay,  father  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Hay,  was  an  intimate  and  professional  friend  of  Dr.  Judd's  during  his 
twelve  years'  residence  in  Warsaw. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  contract  surgeon  in  the  hospital  service 
and  was  on  duty  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Yicksburg,  and  Fort  Donaldson. 
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After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  offered  his  services  and  was  appointed  Surgeon 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Missouri  Infantry,  and  was  one  of  the  four  surgeons 
charged  with  the  care  of  five  hundred  wounded  soldiers  on  board  of  a  hospital 
steamer.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Fortieth  Regiment 
Missouri  Volunteers  and  served  with  them  at  the  battles  of  Nashville,  Frank- 
lin, and  Spanish  Fort.  He  remained  in  the  service  some  months  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  stationed  at  the  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Hospital,  August, 
1865,  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  and  returned  North  to  resume 
his  practice. 

When  mustered  out  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  for  the  practice  of  dentistry 
exclusively.  It  was  here  he  did  his  best  work.  He  soon  took  front  rank,  and 
was  an  office  associate  with  Dr.  John  S.  Clark,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  St.  Louis  pioneers.   Their  office  was  at  Sixth  and  Myrtle  Streets. 

His  special  line  of  research  was  the  study  of  histology,  and  for  years  he 
served  on  the  section  on  histology  in  the  American  Dental  Association;  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  society  may  be  found  his  papers  and  committee  reports  on 
this  subject.  He  spent  much  time  experimenting  with  the  microscope,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  and  very  active  in  organizing  the  St.  Louis  Micro- 
scopical Club. 

Dr.  Judd  was  ever  active  in  doing  things  to  elevate  the  profession.  With 
Drs.  John  S.  Clark,  Isaiah  Forbes,  William  H.  Eames,  Andrew  M.  Leslie, 
H.  J.  McKellops,  and  others,  he  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Missouri 
State  Dental  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  recording  secretary, 
and  at  the  second  annual  meeting  he  was  elected  president,  and  at  the  third 
annual  meeting  he  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  society  and  contributed  materially,  in  early  days,  to  its  success. 

Realizing  the  position  that  dentistry  was  one  day  destined  to  occupy  in 
relation  to  general  medicine,  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  advance  dental  edu- 
cation in  this  section,  he  was  the  prime  leader  in  organizing  the  old  Missouri 
Dental  College,  the  first  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  medical  education  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 
The  creation  of  a  college  was  initiated  in  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association 
and  the  college  was  the  offspring  of  the  association.  It  was  organized  in  18fi(i 
by  Drs.  Judd,  C.  W.  Rivers,  W.  H.  Eames,  H.  E.  Peebles,  Isaiah  Forbes,  Wil- 
liam N.  Morrison,  George  A.  Bowman,  and  others. 

Dr.  Judd  was  elected  dean,  a  position  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  was  the 
first  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Dental  Science  in  this  institution.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  this  institution,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  organizing 
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the  college,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  upon  him  in 
1866. 

He  was  of  pronounced  literary  taste,  and  knowing  the  value  of  a  dental 
journal  as  an  educator,  led  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  "Mis- 
souri Dental  Journal,"  of  which  lie  was  the  editor-in-chief,  a  position  he  occu- 
pied five  years.  He  was  assisted  by  Drs.  Henry  S.  Chase  and  Edgar  Park,  in 
charge  of  the  operative  department,  and  William  H.  Eames  and  William  N. 
Morrison,  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department.  This  journal  was  resus- 
citated in  1881  as  the  "Archives  of  Dentistry." 

Dr.  Judd  was  a  concise  writer  on  dental  topics  and  wrote  many  valuable 
contributions  to  our  literature,  many  of  which  are  worth  reading  to-day. 
Among  them  were  papers  on  "Spontaneous  Abrasion,"  "Alveolar  Abscess," 
"Deciduous  Teeth,"  "Dental  Fissures,"  "Finishing  Fillings,  and  The  Histology 
of  Dental  Tissues,"  etc.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers  and 
wrote  some  descriptive  poems  of  merit ;  one,  published  in  a  Chicago  paper,  was 
of  high  order,  and  was  a  description  of  a  storm  in  the  mountains. 

The  following  is  selected  from  his  best  poems,  written  for  the  picture  it 
gave  him,  and  never  before  published  : 

WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

"Oh,  what  is  Life?    'Tis  but  a  dream 
Which  flits  along  the  sea  of  Time — 
A  flickering  light,  a  passing  gleam, 
A  voiceless,  formless  pantomime. 


' '  Ana  as  a  dream  sweeps  o  'er  the  mind 
Leaving  but  feeble  traces  there, 
So  Life  leaves  but  a  track  behind — 
A  footprint  stamped  upon  the  air. 


"Oh,  what  is  Life?    'Tis  but  a  breath, 
Anon,  a  breeze,  a  battling  storm, 
Subsiding,  lulling,  hushed  in  Death, 
Dissolving  without  force  or  form. 


' '  And  like  a  breath,  awhile  it  sweeps 
Along  Time's  murmuring  stream, 
Then  sinks  to  quietude  and  sleeps 
The  sleep  that  knows  no  dream. 
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"Oh,  what  is  Life?    A  meteor  hurled 
From  off  the  golden  shore. 
To  wander  once  throughout  the  world, 
Returning  nevermore. 

' '  And  like  a  meteor 's  brilliant  glare 
It  lights  the  evening  skies. 
Then  silently  dissolves  in  air, 
Falls  to  the  earth  and  dies. 


"Oh,  what  is  Life?     'Tis  but  a  spark 
Struck  from  ethereal  fire. 
A  single  gleam  where  all  was  dark 
A  blazing  funeral  pyre. 

' '  And  like  a  spark  it  gleams,  and,  lo ! 
Its  bright  and  glittering  ray 
Hath  passed  from  earth  and  all  below 
To  regions  far  away. 

"Oh,  what  is  Life?     'Tis  but  a  thought 
Sprung  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 
And  by  the  mighty  Maker  brought 
To  us  and  all  mankind. 

"And  like  a  thought  it  passes  by 
Waits  not  for  morn  or  even, 
But  heaves  one  longing,  lingering  sigh 
And  flies  again  to  heaven." 

He  also  wrote  an  historical  sketch  on  "The  Battle  of  Nashville/'  realistic 
in  detail  and  vivid  in  description.  Dr.  Judd  was  very  active  in  local,  state, 
and  national  dental  affairs,  and  was  elevated  to  the  highest  honors.  Tic  was 
president  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  1868-69,  the  Missouri  State 
Dental  Association,  1867-68,  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society.  1869.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  the 
St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  St.  Louis  Microscopical  Society,  honorary 
member  of  the  California,  Iowa,  South  District  Society  of  New  York,  and  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Association,  which  he  was  active  in  organizing  and  was 
a  constant  attendant,  contributing  to  it  frequent  papers.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  associated  at  the 
time  with  Drs.  G.  V.  Black.  George  H.  Cushing.  C.  A.  Kitchen,  and  A.  W. 
Harlan.  These  men,  and  Dr.  M.  S.  Dean,  of  Chicago,  were  his  especial  friends 
in  Illinois. 
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Dr.  Judd  became  an  Odd  Fellow  in  1847  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  passed 
through  the  chairs  of  his  lodge  at  Warsaw  and  was  a  representative  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  at  Chicago,  1859.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican.  He  was 
not  a  church  man  and  had  no  direct  religious  affiliations,  yet  he  was  a  God- 
fearing, righteous,  and  moral  man  of  much  dignity,  yet  full  of  subtle  humor, 
loved  and  respected  by  those  who  knew  him,  especially  by  his  professional  con- 
freres. He  was  fond  of  sport  with  rod  and  gun ;  and  was  also  an  ardent  chess 
and  billiard  player. 

He  was  married,  March,  1853,  to  Miss  Emily  F.  Hodgen,  of  Pittsfield, 
Illinois,  a  sister  of  the  famous  St.  Louis  surgeon,  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them,  a  son,  Frank,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Miss  Ada  M.  Judd,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

In  1880  Dr.  Judd's  health  failed  and  he  retired  from  practice  and  went 
to  Colorado,  where  he  was  interested  in  some  silver-mines.  He  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Mason  City,  Iowa,  thence  to  Upper  Alton,  where  he  spent  his  last 
days.  He  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  May  20,  1890,  aged  seventy  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  burial  lot  at  Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

Of  broad,  scholastic  mind,  natural  abilities,  zeal,  and  integrity.  An  elo- 
quent impromptu  speaker  who  never  failed  to  interest  his  audience.  A  leader 
of  men  and  an  organizer  of  the  things  that  have  elevated  and  bettered  his 
chosen  calling.  He  devoted  his  professional  life  to  the  honor  and  advance- 
ment of  his  profession  and  with  the  credit  of  being  foremost  in  organizing  the 
first  dental  college  and  dental  journal  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  of 
many  good  deeds  as  an  active  professional  man  and  humanitarian  of  the  Civil 
War,  Homer  Judd  did  not  live  in  vain. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Miss  Ada  M.  Judd,  Upper 
Alton,  111.,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  daughter  and  nephew,  respectively,  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  from  ' '  Thomas  Judd  and  His  Descendants, ' '  published  in 
1856,  by  Sylvester  Judd,  of  North  Hampton,  Mass. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  MORGAN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


ORGANIZER   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DENTISTRY,    VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY. 

William  Henry  Morgan  was  bom  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky,  February 
22,  1818,  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Morgan.  His  father  was 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  having  fought  under  General  Andrew  Jackson 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  His  grandfather  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  while  his  great-grandfather,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Company  of  Captain  Van  Swearingen,  holding  his  commis- 
sion from  George  III. 

Young  Morgan's  mother  died  when  he  was  six  years  old.  In  the  main  his 
early  education  was  received  at  Sunday  school,  where  he  acquired  the  taste  for 
reading.  He  was  a  stalwart  youth  and  prided  himself  in  his  early  years  that 
swinging  the  old  fashioned  harvesting  cradle,  there  were  none  who  could 
leave  him  behind.  His  honored  pride  was  to  be  the  best  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. He  was  frugal  in  his  habits  and  saved  all  the  money  he  could  earn 
from  farm  work  and  bought  books  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  information.  After 
saving  a  few  hundred  dollars  accumulated  by  field  labor  and  strictest  economy, 
with  a  very  imperfect  education  he  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  at  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
eighth  class,  March  1848.  He  located  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  then  a  small  town, 
with  the  idea  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  conduct  a  practice.  After  staying 
here  one  year,  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  entered  partnership 
with  T.  D.  Hamlin,  D.  D.  S.,  the  only  other  dentist  at  that  time  in  Tennessee. 
This  business  association  continued  ten  years,  then  Dr.  Morgan  entered  upon 
individual  practice.  Later  on  he  was  associated  in  partnership  with  his  oldest 
son,  Henry  William  Morgan,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  Dr. 
Morgan  conducted  a  large,  successful  and  exclusive  dental  practice,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  and  skillful  operators  of  the  entire  South.  He 
early  became  identified  with  dental  society  work,  and  became  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  dental  association  meeting,  local,  state  and  national.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  Dental  Society,  and  its  President  July  26,  1867, 
the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Association  was  organized  at  Nashville  and  Dr. 
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Morgan  was  elected  its  first  President,  President  of  the 1  American  Dental 
Association  1870,  and  again  called  to  preside  in  1882  during  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Dr.  W.  H.  Goddard.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  Southern 
dentists,  who  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Dental  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  29,  1869.  He  was  temporarily  vice-president 
of  the  organization,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  and  chairman  of  the  first  executive  committee,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Operative  Dentistry,  and  one  of  the  delegates  elected  for 
the  society  to  attend  the  following  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion. He  was  elected  president  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Convention. 

He  possessed  advanced  ideas  in  practice,  and  as  an  operator  had  few  equals. 
He  gave  freely  of  his  knowledge  to  his  professional  brothers.  He  was  a  born 
teacher  and  inspired  many  men  to  better  things.  As  early  as  1865  he  was 
made  trustee  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  later  was  President 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  the  chief  organizer  and  first  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Dentistry  of  the  Yanderbilt  University,  organized  in  1879. 

He  continued  as  an  active  head  and  as  a  teacher  of  this  institution  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  dental  department  of  Meharrv  Medical  College, 
the  first  dental  school  ever  established  for  colored  people,  was  mainly  insti- 
tuted and  directed  by  him.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  an  able  speaker  and  strong  debater,  and  a  concise 
writer.  Among  the  subjects  he  wrote  upon  were  the  "History  of  Dentistry," 
"Dental  Education,"  "Operative  Dentistry,"  etc. 

He  was  identified  with  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  for  many  years  a 
teacher  and  superintendent  in  the  Sunday  school  of  McKendree  Church  at 
Nashville.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat  and  served  on  the  Indian  Commis- 
sion under  President  Cleveland,  so  conscientiously  did  he  perform  his  duties 
on  this  commission,  that  he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Harrison,  hut  com- 
pelled to  resign  owing  to  failing  health.  In  1852  he  married  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Noel  of  Kentucky.  To  them  were  born  one  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Noyes  of 
Warren,  Pa.,  and  three  sons,  Dr.  Henry  W.,  Jo  B..  and  Garnett  Morgan  who 
survive  him.    He  died  at  his  home  in  Nashville,  May  16,  1901.  aged  83. 


JAMES  EDMUND  GARRETSON,  A.  M. ,  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  S. 

ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  SPECIALTY  OF  ORAL  SURGERY. 


James  Edmund  Garretson  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  October  18, 
1828,  and  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  with  Dr.  Thacher,  of  Wilmington, 
in  1850.  He  began  practice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  later 
came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  the  progenitor  of  the  present  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  He  received  his  dental  degree,  February  29th,  1856,  and 
entered  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia.  Among  his  classmates 
was  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg,  for  many  years  his  colleague  in 
the  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gradu- 
ating from  that  institution  as  M.  D.,  in  1859.  The  same  year  be  was  married 
to  Beulah,  a  daughter  of  George  Craft,  of  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.  At  the 
organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  in  1862,  Dr.  Garretson  became 
a  member  of  the  faculty  as  professor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  but  before 
delivering  his  course  of  lectures  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  late  Professor  D.  Hayes  Agnew  in  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy,  in  which  school  Dr.  Garretson  had  been  a  demonstrator 
for  five  years.  It  was  this  connection  and  his  special  liking  for  surgery  that 
led  him  into  surgical  practice  which  he  continued,  with  little  interruption,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  that  a  special  branch  of  surgery  was  organized 
and  became  recognized  as  "oral  surgery,"  the  first  specialty  evolved  from  den- 
tistry, Orthodontia  being  the  second.  He  was  subjected  to  some  criticism  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  deemed  by  some  to  be  an  unnecessary  division.  This  had 
its  origin  in  a  positive  prejudice,  at  this  period,  against  specialties  in  medicine. 
The  question  was  frequently  asked,  "In  what  does  oral  surgery  differ  from 
general  surgery  ?"  Whether  Dr.  Garretson  ever  answered  this  query  is  not 
known,  but  with  his  skill  he  so  impressed  his  individuality  upon  his  work  that 
oral  surgery  became  a  special  branch  of  teaching  and  was  adopted  as  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  leading  dental  colleges  of  the  United  States.    He  con- 
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tinued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  1864,  when  he  gave  up  that  position  and 
entered  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Dr.  Garretson  for  a  time  was  in  active  military 
hospital  service.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  oral  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  he  became  dean  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  which  position  he  filled  until  his  death. 

In  the  especial  field  of  his  activities  Dr.  Garretson  filled  a  unique  place.  He 
was  the  pioneer  in  a  new  department,  i.  e.,  Oral  Surgery,  and  the  creator  of 
its  technique.  He  brought  to  the  practice  of  his  lifework  the  skill  and  manual 
dexterity  of  the  trained  dentist,  to  which  was  added  the  broad  culture  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject  required  by  the  educated  surgeon.  With 
this  educational  equipment  grafted  upon  his  rich  natural  endowment  of  at- 
tractive characteristics,  a  combination  resulted  which  easily  accounts  for  his 
phenomenal  success  and  wide  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Garretson  was  a  striking  example  of  the  self-made  man.  His  love  for 
his  work,  his  faith  in  and  respect  for  the  possibilities  of  development  in  den- 
tistry, and  his  ambition  to  secure  for  it  the  status  and  recognition  it  deserved 
bore  abundant  fruit  in  the  example  of  success  which  he  has  left  as  a  heritage 
to  his  profession. 

He  realized  the  crudity  which  characterized  the  method  of  performance  of 
the  earlier  operations  done  upon  the  head,  face,  and  jaws;  he  saw  that  the 
special  training  and  many  of  the  operative  methods  of  the  dentist  were,  with 
suitable  modification,  directly  applicable  to  surgery  within  his  selected  terri- 
tory. Grasping  this  great  principle  and  putting  it  to  thorough,  practical  test, 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  struck  the  keynote  to  success.  The  w,hole  com- 
plexion of  his  operations,  whether  viewed  as  to  their  technique  or  as  to  the 
character  of  the  results,  differed  essentially  from  the  work  done  by  any  of  his 
predecessors  and  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  His  work  was  distinctly 
conservative  in  character,  always  keeping  in  view  the  importance  of  the  cos- 
metic feature  of  his  results,  and  as  a  consequence  his  operations  were  designed 
and  done  with  a  distinct  purpose  to  avoid  to  the  utmost  extent  permanent 
mutilation. 

It  was  his  custom  as  far  as  possible  in  operations  upon  the  jaws  to  perform 
them  within  the  mouth  in  order  to  avoid  external  incisions,  and  he  carried 
the  development  of  this  principle  to  the  extent  that  he  frequently  operated  for 
the  removal  of  the  entire  superior  maxilla  through  the  mouth  without  external 
incision.  His  conservatism  was  further  manifested  in  respect  to  the  several 
tissues  of  the  oral  cavity,  it  being  a  cardinal  principle  with  him  never  to  remove 
healthy  tissue  that  might  in  any  degree  help  to  bring  about  a  normal  restora- 
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tion  of  function  within  the  territory  of  operation.  His  operations  upon  the 
interior  maxilla  always  involved  this  feature  as  far  as  conditions  permitted. 
Hence  it  was  his  custom  to  leaye  a  thin  basilar  rim  of  bone  and  periosteum  for 
inducing  the  reformation  of  a  maxillary  ridge  to  be  utilized  as  a  base  of  sup- 
port for  an  artificial  denture. 

His  success  in  operations  of  this  character  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
results  shown  by  the  general  surgeon  who  lacks  the  familiarity  with  dental 
methods  and  requirements  possessed  by  Dr.  Garretson. 

He  was  the  first  surgeon  to  successfully  use  the  Bonwill  dental  engine  in 
surgical  operations. 

He  at  once  appreciated  the  applicability  of  this  dento-surgical  engine  in 
bone  operations.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  dental  training.  He 
kept  it  in  constant  service,  and  its  efficiency  is  everywhere  reflected  in  the 
superior  results  attained  by  him  in  his  operations,  as  well  as  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  operations,  especially  those  within  the  brain  case,  that  would 
be  impossible  of  performance  without  it.  The  practical  development  of  the 
surgical  uses  of  the  engine  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  record  of  his 
surgical  work.  Dr.  Atkinson  often  said  "Garretson  was  the  greatest  oral  sur- 
geon of  the  world,"  surely  he  had  no  superiors. 

The  permanent  record  of  his  surgical  work  is  embodied  in  his  greatest  lit- 
erary work,  Garretsoms  "System  of  Oral  Surgery."  This  work  is  a  monu- 
ment of  labor  and  however  much  some  may  regard  it  unnecessarily  voluminous 
it  remained  for  years  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  This  book  passed  through  six 
editions,  the  first  appearing  in  1869  and  the  last  in  1895. 

It  is  in  the  last  edition  of  this  great  work  that  the  culmination  of  his 
endeavor  to  place  dental  surgery  upon  a  parity  with  the  officially  recognized 
medical  specialties  is  seen.  -  The  former  editions  exhibit  the  gradual  evolution 
of  a  professional  condition  which  began  in  toleration  and  has  since  grown  into 
a  just  recognition. 

Dr.  Garretson  was  a  contributor  not  only  to  the  literature  of  his  profession, 
but  to  general  literature  as  well.  The  earliest  of  his  writings  was  a  contribu- 
tion upon  "Dental  Hygiene,"  and  one  upon  the  "Ether  Question,"  published 
in  the  "Dental  News  Letter"'  in  1855.  His  writings  consisted  of  a  number  of 
separate  book  publications,  as  well  as  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 
There  appeared  in  the  "Dental  Cosmos"  upward  of  one  hundred  articles  from 
his  pen  besides  a  large  number  of  itnsigned  communications  published  as 
"Hints  and  Queries." 

Apart  from  his  "System  of  Oral  Surgery,"  he  found  sufficient  leisure  to 
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write  and  publish  works  as  follows:  "Brushland/5  "Hours  with  John  Darby," 
"Thinking  and  Thinkers,"  "Odd  Hours  of  a  Physician/'  "Nineteenth  Century 
Sense,'*'  and  "Man  and  His  World."  These  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  thinker 
and  philosophical  writer.  These  were  written  under  the  n  o  in  de  plume  of  John 
Darby. 

His  lectures  on  philosophical  subjects,  delivered  at  the  college,  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  heard  them  in  their  entirety,  as  containing  some 
of  the  deepest  thoughts  conveyed  in  a  most  entertaining  manner  and  with 
the  least  possible  attempt  at  superiority. 

His  love  of  the  philosophy  of  all  ages  was  deep  and  profound.  His  studies 
in  these  directions  tinged  all  his  writings  and  addresses,  and  led  many  to  turn 
away  from  them  as  peculiar;  but  they  were  only  peculiar  in  that  they  were 
out  of  the  common  ruts  of  thought.  To  those  who  appreciated  something 
more  than  mere  platitudes  they  touched  a  responsive  chord.  Fluent  as  a 
speaker,  his  lectures  and  addresses  had  a  high  grade  oratorical  quality. 

His  splendid  tribute  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  discovery  of  anaesthesia  at  the  Memorial  Celebration  in  Phila- 
delphia, December  11,  1894,  is  well  worth  the  reading. 

He  died  at  his  home  at  Lansdown,  near  Philadelphia,  October  26,  1895. 
His  remains  were  incinerated  at  the  Germantown  Crematory,  and  interred  at 
the  Friends'  burying  ground  in  Upper  Darby,  Dr.  Garretson  being  a  member 
of  that  faith.    He  left  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 


JEREMIAH  HAYHURST,  D.  D.  S. 


ORGANIZER  AND  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY 

AND  DENTAL  HISTORIAN. 

Jeremiah  Hayhurst  was  born  September  25,  1819,  at  Middletown  Town- 
ship, Bucks  County,  Pa.  He  died  at  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  March  22,  1899. 
The  funeral  ceremony  was  at  his  late  residence  and  in  accordance  witli  the 
custom  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  which  lie  was  a  member.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Solebury,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  His 
original  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Cithbert  Hayhurst,  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  England,  who  suffered  persecution  there  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1682  and  his  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  passengers  of  the 
ship  "Welcome"  on  which  William  Penn  came.  He  took  up  a  tract  of  land 
near  what  is  now  known  as  Langhorne,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  under  a  warrant 
from  William  Penn,  but  died  before  his  title  was  confirmed,  and  the  title  to 
the  land  was  confirmed  to  his  sons. 

Dr.  Hayhurst  was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Crosdale  Hayhurst  and  as 
a  boy  worked  with  his  father  at  the  pottery  business  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
Wilmington,  Del.,  at  the  latter  place  his  father  failed  in  business.  He  was 
perhaps  not  a  very  shrewd  business  man  and  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  He  failed  to  make  a  business  successful  and  his  property  was  sacri- 
ficed to  pay  his  debts;  and  while  there  is  not  a  charge  of  intentional  dishon- 
esty against  him,  yet  under,  the  harsh  rules  which  prevailed  at  that  time  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  turned  out  of  meet- 
ing because  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full. 

Young  Jeremiah  spent  some  years  as  a  farmer's  boy  bound  to  Eichard  Bar- 
nard, a  farmer  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  afterwards  went  to  school  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  paid  for  his  tuition  by  his  labor  and  afterwards  for 
some  time  continued  as  a  teacher  in  the  same  school.  When  he  started  to 
school  at  Poughkeepsie  his  total  cash  capital  was  one  silver  Spanish  milled 
dollar.  He  walked  most  of  the  way  and  secured  conveyance  to  Poughkeepsie 
on  a  boat  from  New  York  up  the  Hudson  river.  About  1840  he  was  engaged 
with  his  father  in  conducting  a  select  school  at  West  Chester,  Pa.    He  after- 
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wards  kept  a  boarding  school  by  himself  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  The  school 
was  for  a  time  quite  successful  and  he  was  fond  of  referring  to  several  of  his 
pupils  who  attained  some  prominence,  among  them  being  Bayard  Taylor,  the 
author. 

While  engaged  here  he  met  and  married  Mary  E.  Forwood,  who  survived 
him,  as  did  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Goodfellow  and  a  son,  Walter  F., 
counsellor-at-law  of  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  at  Kennett 
Square  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Anderson,  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  skilled 
operator,  and  completed  his  course,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  its  third  annual 
commencement,  February  28,  1855.  He  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  mechanical 
skill  and  stood  high  in  his  profession.  Being  a  poor  man  he  worked  his  way 
through  school  by  becoming  one  of  the  clinical  instructors.  His  first  practice 
was  obtained  by  traveling  from  place  to  place.  He  made  with  his  own  hands 
most  of  the  instruments  he  used  in  practice,  his  own  tooth  body,  taking  the 
spar  from  the  adjacent  field,  did  his  own  carving,  reduced  his  metals,  and  did 
everything  from  the  beginning.  All  the  Mexican  and  French  gold  pieces  ob- 
tainable were  then  hoarded  for  dental  use. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  located  in  Philadelphia  and  became  a  clinical  in- 
structor in  the  college  where  he  graduated.  Later,  March  24,  1857,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery  and  served  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1857-8  resigning  when  the  session  closed,  to  sulisequently  locate  at  At- 
tleborough  (now  Langhorne)  Pa.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  and  man- 
aged a  drug  store.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Bucks  County  Denta! 
Association,  organized  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  June  7,  1869,  and  a  member  of 
its  first  Executive  Committee.  In  1872  he  moved  to  Lambertville.  X.  J., 
where  he  bought  the  practice  of  Dr.  A.  Homer  Trego.  Here  he  resided  to  the 
time  of  his  death  and  enjoyed  a  successful  practice. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  at 
Trenton,  October  25,  1870,  and  its  first  president  and  member  of  the  first 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  organized  1873,  and  for  years  president  of 
the  same  and  state  prosecutor.  He  represented  the  society  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  American  Dental  Association  meetings. 
In  1892  he  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society 
a  history  of  Dentistry  for  the  World's  Dental  Congress  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition Chicago,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  before  that  body.  A 
summary  of  his  address  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  The 
complete  work,  however  regretably,  has  never  been  published. 
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He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  was  for  some  years 
a  recommended  minister  of  that  society  and  at  all  times  a  most  regular  attend- 
ant of  these  meetings  for  business  or  worship. 

He  was  for  twenty  years,  with  a  short  interval,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
his  country,  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Lambertville  National  Bank,  the 
Centennial  Building  and  Loan  Association  and  other  public  institutions. 

He  was  talented  as  a  mathematician  and  linguist.  He  was  an  active 
Master  and  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  very  proficient  in  the  work. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  fluent  speaker  and  his 
services  were  in  local  demand  as  a  speaker  upon  literary  subjects,  temperance 
and  other  reforms  and  to  some  degrees  as  a  political  speaker.  He  was  a  fluent 
speaker  and  took  part  in  meetings  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Audito- 
rium, Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  at  which  social,  religious,  political,  scientific  and 
other  popular  subjects  were  discussed.  These  meetings  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, were  quite  undenominational  and  speakers  of  note  made  addresses,  as 
did  Dr.  Hayhurst,  who  never  failed  to  hold  the  audience's  attention. 

Originally  an  abolitionist  he  took  an  active  part  in  anti-slavery  agitation 
and  in  the  Republican  campaigns  from  the  time  of  John  C.  Fremont  until  his 
failing  health  and  faculties  interfered. 

He  was  prominent  in  his  profession,  the  journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  contained  something  from  his  lips  or  pen 
nearly  every  year.  His  latest  contribution  being  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
history  of  dentistry  of  much  merit. 


JOHN  ROACH  SPOONER,  M.  D. 


DISCOVERER  OF  THE  USE  OF  ARSENIC  FOR  PULP  DEVITALIZATION  AND  EARLY 
EXPERIMENTER   IN  PORCELAIN. 

John  Roach  Spooner,  a  son  of  Paul  and  Deborah  "White  Spooner,  was  born 
January  14,  1794,  at  Heath,  Massachusetts.  Paul  Spooner,  the  father,  was 
a  house  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade. 

The  original  of  the  Spooner  family  came  from  England,  locating  at  the 
Plymouth  Colony  about  1637.  He  was  a  redemptioner,  a  term  applied  to 
emigrants  brought  over  without  prepayment  of  passage.  On  their  arrival  they 
were  sold  at  auction  for  the  shortest  term  of  years  for  which  any  one  would 
lake  them  and  pay  the  passage  money.  He  died  in  1684,  leaving  nine  children 
of  which  Paul  was  of  the  fourth  generation. 

John  Roach  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Orwell,  Vermont,  a  town  to  which 
his  parents  moved  soon  after  his  birth.  After  a  few  terms  in  the  district 
school,  being  studiously  inclined,  he  determined  to  educate  himself  for  a  pro- 
fessional life.  "When  quite  young  he  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough  study  of 
the  classics.  These  he  soon  supplemented  with  scientific  studies.  Finding  a 
delight  in  scientific  investigation  he  naturally  drifted  into  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. Of  delicate  constitution,  the  close  confinement  to  his  studies  soon  im- 
paired his  health,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  design  of  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  About  this  time  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
dentistry  and  he  began  the  study  about  1815,  with  a  Dr.  Blake,  the  pursuit  of 
which  was  destined  to  yield  him  a  great  credit  and  make  his  life  and  influence 
of  much  value  to  his  fellow-men.  He  quickly  saw  its  importance,  and  the 
opportunity  dentistry  afforded,  so  putting  aside  his  other  studies  he  earnestly 
devoted  his  entire  energies  to  preparing  himself  for  this  calling.  He  was  one 
of  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  became  dentists. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  first  began  practice  in  "Western  Xew  York:  meet- 
ing with  poor  success,  he  soon  left  that  part  of  the  country  and  in  1830  went 
to  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  settled,  and  had  a  hard  struggle,  the  profession 
being  at  that  period  but  little  known  to  the  laity  of  that  city,  as  the  Canadians 
did  not  welcome  novelties  or  strangers  from  the  United  States.    He  was  the 
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first  man  to  really  practice  dentistry  as  a  distinct  profession  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  While  making  his  way  slowly  and  laboriously,  a  happy  thought 
struck  him.  Porcelain  artificial  teeth  had  not  as  yet  come  into  general  use 
in  America;  foreseeing  their  great  usefulnes  and  the  advantage  to  the  person 
who  should  so  far  improve  them  that  they  would  displace  those  of  bone  and 
ivory,  he  began  experiments  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  their  manufacture. 
His  purpose  was  to  discover  a  composition  which,  when  properly  molded, 
would  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  natural  teeth  in  color,  and  afford  t lie 
requisite  masticating  power.  With  great  perseverance  he  labored,  encounter- 
ing many  discouraging  failures.  He  at  last,  however,  succeeded  in  combining 
incorruptible  mineral  substances  that  produced,  when  baked,  excellent  speci- 
mens in  strength  and  which  possessed,  when  tested,  the  necessary  qualities. 
Dentists  and  physicians  recognized  the  merit  of  his  experiments  and  by  intro- 
ducing these  teeth  in  their  practice,  they  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  This 
established  his  reputation,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice  which  he 
retained  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Shearjasbub  Spooner  in  his  book,  "The  Guide  to  Sound  Teeth,"'  page 
205,  speaking  of  his  brother  John  R.  Spooner' s  teeth,  says:  "They  had  not 
been  offered  on  the  market  for  general  use,  the  process  for  making  them  was 
so  tedious." 

Dr.  Spooner  being  a  man  of  great  energy  and  warmly  attached  to  his  pro- 
fession, exerted  a  great  influence  for  good  upon  the  dental  profession  in  Can- 
ada. As  a  practitioner,  he  was  remarkably  successful  and  enjoyed  to  an  unu- 
sual degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  patients.  He  was  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  generous  and  impulsive,  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  humanity  in  general. 

He  is  credited  with  introducing  the  use  of  arsenous  acid  for  devitalizing 
the  dental  pulp  in  the  place  of  astringents  and  escharotics  previously  used  for 
tbis  purpose,  thereby  very  greatly  advancing  the  usefulness  of  dental  science. 
This  will  ever  remain  his  best  gift  to  the  dental  profession,  and  for  this  he 
should  be  remembered  and  honored. 

John  Roach  Spooner  was  the  elder  brother  and  preceptor  of  Dr.  Sbear- 
jasbub  Spooner,  a  talented  writer  of  the  profession  who  contributed  to  our 
early  literature  his  "Guide  to  Sound  Teeth,  or  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Teeth,"  published  in  New  York  in  1836  (second  edition  in  1838).  He  also 
published  a  small  work  on  "The  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Teeth.*'  Tn  1838 
he  published  an  essay  on  "The  Art  and  Manufacture  of  Mineral.  Porcelain,  or 
Incorruptible  Teeth."  In  1839  he  published  a  treatise  on  "Surgical  and  Me- 
chanical Dentistry."    He  was  also  talented  as  a  man  of  letters.    Amongst  bis 
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contributions  were  American  edition  of  "Boydell's  illustrations  of  Shakes- 
peare," "Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters,  Engravers,  Sculp- 
tors, and  Architects."  "Anecdotes  on  Painters,  Engravers,  Sculptors,  Arch- 
itects, and  Curiosity  of  Art."  He  also  published  a  superbly  embellished  and 
illustrated  edition  of  the  New  Testament  illustrated  by  engravings  from  de- 
signs of  the  best  Italian  artists.  In  his  "Guide  to  Sound  Teeth,  or  a  popular 
Treatise  of  the  Teeth"  page  115,  Dr.  Spooner  says:  "The  nerves  of  the  teeth 
may  be  certainly  and  effectually  destroyed,  with  little  or  no  pain  to  the  patient, 
and  without  the  least  danger,  by  means  of  a  little  arsenous  acid  (arsenic,  rats- 
bane) applied  to  the  nerve.  We  claim  for  our  brother,  Dr.  J.  R.  Spooner,  of 
Montreal,  the  credit  of  this  invaluable  discovery,  and  for  ourselves  no  small 
share  of  credit  for  thus  frankly  laying  it  before  the  dental  profession  and  the 
public."  He  claims  that  he  and  J.  R.  Spooner  had  used  it  a  long  time,  and 
that  it  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  to  usefulness  many  teeth  that  would 
without  it  have  been  extracted.  He  closes  his  remarks  upon  the  pulp  treat- 
ment with  the  following  paragraph :  "If  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  be  much  exposed, 
we  think  it  much  the  better  practice  to  destroy  it  at  once  by  means  of  the 
arsenic,  and  then  to  plug  the  tooth  securely.  All  other  methods  of  treatment 
are  often  abortive,  and,  if  successful,  the  nerve  often  dies  away  gradually." 

Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris,  in  Harris's  Dental  Dictionary,  says :  "Dr.  John  R. 
Spooner  was  the  first  person  to  employ  arsenous  acid  to  destroy  the  nerve  of 
teeth;  his  object  at  first  in  using  it  was  to  find  a  substance  that  would  act 
chemically  upon  the  teeth." 

He  used  a  mixture  of  three  parts  arsenous  acid  and  one  part  acetate  of 
morphia,  saying,  "The  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  is  quite  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  nerve  of  any  tooth,"  greatly  preferring  this  preparation  to  the  older 
remedies  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  the  actual  cautery. 

Little  record  is  to  be  found  of  contributions  by  John  Roach  Spooner  to 
dental  literature.  It  seems  that  his  brother,  S.  Spooner,  was  the  writer  of  the 
family.  However,  Dr.  J.  R.  Spooner  must  have  been  a  deep  thinker  and  an 
assiduous  student  to  work  out  some  of  the  problems  he  solved.  As  a  man  he 
stood  high  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Dental  Society  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

He  married,  May  10,  1822,  Miss  Anna  Ridout,  who  died  February  14,  1832. 
He  was  again  married  May  1,  1833,  to  Miss  Maria  Baldwin.  To  them  was 
born  one  child,  Maria  Jane,  who  lived  only  two  years. 

In  the  winter  of  1837  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cold,  which  wearing  on 
his  delicate  constitution  soon  developed  into  serious  lung  trouble.  In  the  fall 
of  1837,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  left  Can- 
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ada  for  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  hoping  that  its  genial  climate 
would  soon  restore  his  health.  On  arriving,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
wealthy  resident  of  the  island,  who  insisted  upon  his  making  his  home  with 
him.  His  health  proved  so  completely  undermined  that  he  died  April  20,  1838, 
at  the  house  of  his  friend,  surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  wealth  could 
provide,  and  was  buried  on  the  island.  His  widow,  on  returning  to  New  York, 
learned  that  her  infant  child  which  had  been  left  behind  in  Canada  had  died 
during  her  absence  and  that  she  was  doubly  bereaved. 

John  Roach  Spooner  deserves  a  place  in  dental  history  as  one  who  discov- 
ered that  valuable  agent,  arsenic,  for  pulp  devitalization,  and  also  for  his  early 
research  and  experiment  in  perfecting  the  usefulness  of  porcelain  teeth. 


ANDREW  MACBETH  LESLIE,  D.  D.  S. 


PIONEER  EDITOR  AND  DENTAL  MANUFACTURER  OF   MISSOURI  AND  AN  ACTIVE 
DENTAL  SOCIETY  ORGANIZER. 

Andrew  Macbeth  Leslie  was  born  in  1815,  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Scott  Leslie,  both  natives  of  the  village  of  Strom- 
nest,  Orkney  Islands.  Andrew  and  his  brother  James  Leslie  (who  died  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1905,  at  Cincinnati,  where  for  many  years  he  was  prominent  as  a 
dental  dealer  and  manufacturer  of  gold  foils),  were  both  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  their  parents  resided,  their  father  being  a  straw  bonnet  maker 
of  that  city.  In  1831  the  boys  came  to  America  with  their  mother,  locating 
in  New  York  City.  Soon  after  Andrew  became  an  apprentice  of  Joseph 
Haynes,  a  pioneer  gold  beater  of  New  York  City,  and  began  working  at  this 
trade  in  New  York  City  to  support  the  family,  his  father  Inning  died  in  his 
youth.  Soon  after  this  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Parmley  family,  who 
were  all  prominent  pioneer  dentists.  Dr.  Eleazer  Parmley  was  their  special 
friend  and  their  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  greatly  encouraged  them,  not  only 
by  using  their  gold  exclusively  but  also  by  much  encouraging  advice. 

In  1837  Andrew  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  New  York  City,  and 
taught  the  business  to  his  brother  James.  In  1838  the  Leslie  boys  moved  to 
Cincinnati  and  became  the  pioneer  gold  beaters  of  the  entire  western  country, 
their  foils  being  recognized  as  the  best  obtainable,  and  very  "cohesive."  Prior 
to  this  there  were  only  two  standard  foils  on  the  market,  i.  e.,  the  product  of 
Joseph  Haynes,  of  New  York,  and  Marcus  Bull  of  Philadelphia.  James 
Leslie  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  discover  the  cohesive  properties  of  gold  foil  in 
1839.  A  number  of  others,  however,  such  as  W.  H.  Dwinnelle,  Amos  West- 
eott,  and  Robert  Arthur  also  made  similar  claims. 

However,  Andrew  M.  Leslie  says,  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Dental  Sci- 
ence," Vol.  V,  page  239,  regarding  the  welding  properties  of  gold  foil,  "we  must 
claim  to  having,  in  1854,  first  brought  before  the  profession  the  fact  that  gold 
in  a  cold  state  would  weld."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  of  Dental  Surgeons  Dr.  James  Taylor  speaks  of  using  the  adhesive 
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foil  made  by  James  Leslie  of  Cincinnati.  He  also  showed  a  finger  ring  made 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  Leslie,  from  scraps  of  his  adhesive  foil,  without  melting  or  solder- 
ing the  same  together.  These  pieces  of  foil  were  held  together  by  the  adhesive 
property  alone  in  the  gold,  the  ring  having  been  constantly  worn  for  one  year. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Leslie  also  alludes  to  his  brother  and  himself  as  the  discoverers  of 
the  adhesive  property  of  gold  foil,  in  a  paper  entitled,  "A  Report  of  Dental 
Progress,"  published  in  the  "American  Dental  Journal,"  Vol.  V,  page  239, 
1855. 

In  1842  Andrew  entered  actively  into  the  study  of  dentistry.  In  1845  Dr. 
James  Taylor  and  his  associates  organized  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
and  Andrew  matriculated  the  first  year  of  the  college's  existence  from  which 
institution  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  in  1847. 
Andrew  Leslie  was  ever  an  earnest  student,  especially  so  during  his  college 
course;  he  smuggled  a  skeleton  into  the  garret  of  his  home  and  spent  his 
evenings  in  assiduously  going  over  his  anatomy  and  physiology.  After  he 
graduated  he  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati  where  he  had  a  repu- 
tation as  a  skillful  dentist.  Following  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  Dem- 
onsirator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  in  recognition  of  his  skill 
and  knowledge  in  that  subject.  He  held  this  appointment  until  1850  when 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

In  1853  after  he  had  been  practicing  for  twelve  years,  he  became  subject  to 
attacks  of  severe  headaches  so  that  he  had  to  give  up  practice  for  weeks,  and 
be  decided  that  he  must  change  his  daily  toil  for  something  more  active.  He 
made  a  visit  to  St.  Louis  and  met  with  a  genial  group  of  eminent  dentists. 
They  were  freer  from  that  distrust  and  those  small  suspicions  that  prevailed 
so  much  among  dentists  fifty  years  ago.  He  met  with  such  men  as  Forbes, 
Spalding.  Clark,  Peebles,  Judd,  Barron,  Morrison,  McKellops  and  Comstock. 
They  took  an  interest  in  him  and  bid  him  welcome  to  their  midst,  and 
his  desire  for  some  change  suggesting  to  him  to  come  to  St.  Louis  and  open 
a  dental  depot. 

He  finally  located  in  St.  Louis  in  1856,  where  he  established  the  first  dental 
depot  west  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  it  was  called  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental 
Depot,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  present  St.  Louis  Dental  Manufacturing 
Co.  Dr.  Leslie  was  instrumental  in  materially  developing  and  advancing  den- 
tistry in  that  section.  Although  a  manufacturer  and  dealer,  he  lost  none  of  his 
love  for  the  profession  or  his  sympathy  for  its  practitioners,  and  materially 
aided  in  elevating  and  educating  its  members.  He  was  a  man  of  active  and  vig- 
orous mind  and  indomitable  energy,  which  aided  him  materially  in  accomplish- 
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ing  many  things  he  tried.  He  made  for  himself  a  reputation  as  organizer.  He 
was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society  and  was  elected 
its  first  secretary.  The  preliminary  meeting  of  organization  was  held  Decem- 
her  11th,  1856.  The  society  met  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  mouth  at  79  .Market 
St.  (between  Third  and  Fourth  streets),  over  Dr.  Leslie's  dental  depot  w  here 
rooms  were  rented  and  furnished. 

At  those  early  meetings  they  had  the  diagram  of  a  jaw  with  the  teeth  and 
in  every  tooth  a  cavity  or  two;  and  each  member  was  requested  to  demonstrate 
just  how  he  would  lill  it.  To  record  their  views  it  was  suggested  that  a  dental 
journal  be  issued,  recording  their  opinions  and  methods  of  operating. 

Dr.  Leslie  was  also  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental 
Association,  July  31,  1865,  and  was  elected  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  was  upon  Leslie's  motion  at  its  second  meeting  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  organize  a  dental  college  from  which  eventually  resulted  the 
organization  of  the  Missouri  Dental  College,  organized  September  21.  1866. 
At  this  meeting  Dr.  Leslie  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Conistock,  Eames,  McCoy  and  Anderson,  appointed  to  take  in  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  dental  legislative  enactments  relative  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  and  profession  against  quackery.  Besides  being  active  in  the  St. 
Louis  Society  and  Missouri  State  Dental  Association,  Dr.  Leslie,  before  his 
coming  to  St.  Louis,  was  active  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental 
Surgeons  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  in  1844.  He  was  the  third 
vice-president  in  1848-50,  and  he  was  recording  secretary  of  this  Association 
in  1852-3-4-5.  Before  this  association  he  read  a  number  of  very  valuable 
essays,  principally  on  metallurgy,  mechanical  dentistry  and  gold  foils  for  till- 
ing. He  had  a  thorough  experimental  knowledge  of  metals  and  was  one  of 
the  authorities  of  the  country  on  that  subject. 

When  in  practice  he  desired  if  possible  to  have  a  gold  plate  on  which  he 
could  use  pure  gold  as  a  solder,  instead  of  the  common  article  then  and  still 
used  on  gold  work.  To  do  this  he  alloyed  his  plate  witli  a  small  quantity  of 
platinum,  thereby  increasing  the  melting  point  of  the  plate  above  that  of  pure 
gold,  and  it  was  a  success,  and  in  those  days  of  gold  plate  work  the  plates  were 
much  cleaner  in  the  mouth.  His  only  objection  was  that  the  plates  had  a  slight 
bluish  tinge.  He  invented  a  number  of  dental  instruments  of  value  ami 
improved  a  number  then  in  use,  one  of  special  value,  the  Leslie  wisdom  tooth 
forccp. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  St.  Louis  he  had  some  editorial  experience,  as  lie 
was  appointed  one  of  the  editing  committee  of  the  "Dental  Register  of  the 
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West,"  succeeding  Dr.  B.  B.  Brown,  of  St.  Louis,  on  that  committee.  This 
journal  at  this  time  was  published  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  and  edited  by  Drs.  Jonathan  Taft  and  George  Watt.  After 
locating  in  St.  Louis  Dr.  Leslie  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  "American  Dental  Review,"  issued  quarterly,  and  tent 
forth  the  first  number  February  7,  1858.  It  soon  had  a  reasonably  large  cir- 
culation. 

It  was  instructive  to  the  profession  at  large  and  soon  became  popular.  It 
was  replete  with  valuable  matter,  reviews  and  theories  that  appeared  new, 
being  one  of  the  first  to  honor  a  good  thing,  and  exposing  all  shams.  Dr.  Les- 
lie loved  to  honor  any  man  that  gave  the  profession  a  new  or  good  im- 
provement. 

This  sense  of  justice  was  acute  in  this  phase  of  his  dental  ethics.  His 
papers  on  metallurgy  and  one  on  mechanical  dentistry  under  the  nom-de-plume 
of  Barron  Von  Hiem  are  full  of  valuable  instruction  even  for  twentieth  cen- 
tury professional  teachers. 

Owing  to  the  trying  times  of  war  in  1860  he  gave  up  the  publication  of  the 
"Dental  Review,"  but  would  issue  a  paper  occasionally.  The  Missouri  Dental 
College,  chartered  September  16,  1866,  was  organized  partly  through  the  active 
efforts  of  Dr.  Leslie,  who  was  one  of  the  incorporators  to  whom  the  charter 
was  granted.  He  was  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  first  board  of  trustees, 
and  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  institution  in  its  infancy. 

Andrew  M.  Leslie  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Andrews  of  New  York,  May 
17,  1838.  To  them  were  born  nine  children,  Mary  Scott,  (who  married  Dr. 
Charles  Knower,  a  dental  practitioner  of  St.  Louis),  Andrew  M.  Leslie,  Edwin 
Goldsmith  Leslie,  Arthur  dames  Leslie,  and  Ada  Bryon  (now  Mrs.  Milliam 
Keating),  and  Katy,  and  three  who  died  in  infancy.  A.  M.  Leslie  believed  he 
had  a  mission  on  earth,  that  of  doing  good  and  bettering  the  calling  he  spent 
his  life  in  improving.  He  was  quiet  in  his  disposition  and  taste,  charitable  to 
an  extrement  and  a  very  religious  man.  He  was  beloved  by  those  who  honored 
truth,  morality,  integrity  and  ability  and  greatly  esteemed  by  his  professional 
and  business  associates.  He  died  of  cholera  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  had 
gone  to  close  up  a  branch  of  his  dental  depot,  November  30,  1865,  aged  50 
years.  His  death  was  a  shock  to  his  friends  and  family,  and  most  kindly  did 
the  profession  meet  in  St.  Louis  expressing  their  deep  sorrow  on  the  death 
of  their  ''beloved  Leslie."  He  was  buried  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  James  Leslie, 
Cincinnati,  a  brother,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Knower,  St.  Louis,  a  daughter  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 


MASON  STILLMAN  DEAN,  D.  D.  S. 


A  PROMINENT  PIONEER  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  Dean  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Vermont.  He  obtained  the  foundation 
of  bis  education  in  the  public  schools  and  higher  academies  of  his  native  State, 
and  early  commenced  teaching.  In  1843  he  studied  medicine  at  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  dentistry  with  Dr.  D.  C.  Ambler,  a  noted  dentist ; 
commenced  dental  practice  in  Dundas,  Canada,  removing  from  there  to  Milan, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  in  practice  till  1852,  when  he  went  to  Marshall,  Mich., 
continuing  there  until  186-4,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
until  bis  death. 

Dr.  Dean  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  that  concerned  the  advancement  of 
his  profession,  and  received  unsought  the  highest  offices  in  City,  State  and 
National  Dental  Associations.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  was  made  President  in  1869  and  was  twice 
elected  President  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society.  In  1873  he  was  correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  American  Dental  Convention.  He  served  for  five  years 
as  Recording  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  and  in  1875,  was  elected  President  of  that 
body.  His  literary  attainments  were  far  above  the  average.  His  contributions 
to  the  American  Dental  Association,  to  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  and 
especially  his  translation  of  Legros  and  Magitot's  work  on  "The  Dental  Fol- 
licle," embodying  bis  own  original  investigations,  are  valuable  additions  to 
the  permanent  literature  of  the  profession.  Amongst  bis  writings  are  found 
the  following  subjects,  i.  e.,  Alveolar  Abscess,  Calcific  Elements,  Dental  Litera- 
ture, Development  of  Enamel  Epitbelia,  Dental  Germs,  Filling  Crown  Cavities, 
Complicated  Fillings,  Dental  Physiology,  Pulp  Cavities,  etc.  The  Obio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  upon 
him  in  1878. 

As  a  man  he  was  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  was  strictly 
upright  in  all  his  dealings  and  had  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  who 
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knew  him.  He  was  a  most  charming  man  in  every  way.  His  was  a  beautiful 
life  and  his  character  was  above  reproach  in  every  respect.  It  was  a  benedic- 
tion to  any  one  who  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  social  hour  with  him.  Dr. 
Dean  never  married. 

He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  Jan.  28,  1882.  His  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  residence  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Crouse,  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  at- 
tending in  a  body.    His  remains  were  buried  at  Mystic,  Conn. 

Facts  in  this  sketch  from  obituary  sketch  in  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXLV, 
January,  1882,  p.  158. 


SANFORD  CHRISTIE  BARNUM,  D.  D.  S. 


THE  PROFESSION'S  BENEFACTOR.    THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  RUBBER  DAM. 

Sanford  Christie  Barnum,  son  of  George  W.  and  Caroline  Griswold 
(Clowes)  Barnum,  was  born  in  Oakland  Valley,  Sullivan  County,  Xew  York, 
August  24,  1838. 

He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the  public  and  private  schools,  and  at 
the  Monticello  Academy,  a  well  known  private  educational  institution  of  that 
time.  In  1858,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Joseph  Clowes,  of  New  York,  as  a  dental  student,  and  four  years  later  com- 
menced practice  at  Monticello,  New  York.  Not  satisfied  with  his  limited 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  his  profession  he  returned  to  New  York  and  at- 
tended two  courses  at  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  from  which  he 
graduated  December  2,  1868,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery, 
being  one  of  the  first  graduates. 

His  professional  work,  both  operative  and  prosthetic,  early  earned  for 
him  an  enviable  reputation.  After  his  graduation  he  opened  offices  in  his 
uncle's  house  in  New  York  City,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice. It  was,  however,  during  his  residence  at  Monticello  in  1862,  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  and  made  practical  the  Bubber  Dam  in  dental  operations. 1 

He  used  it  first  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient,  Mr.  K.  C.  Benedict,  at  Mon- 
ticello. When  he  came  to  New  York  in  1864  to  practice  with  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Clowes,  to  whom  he  demonstrated  his  discovery,  and  who  quickly  saw  the  great 
advantage  of  the  dam,  he  requested  the  youthful  Barnum  to  present  it  to  the 
profession  as  a  gift.  This  advice  was  seconded  by  another  close  friend,  Dr. 
John  Allen. 

Barnum  was  of  an  open  generous  nature  and  possessed  the  highest  pro- 
fessional ideals ;  he  decided  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune, 
which  his  highly  useful  invention  afforded,  and  presented  it  as  a  free  gift  to 

1  "Barnum 's  Rubber  Dam"  is  referred  to  as*  an  excellent  idea  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Lati- 
mer, "Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol.  VI,  August,  1864,  p.  12.  This  is  the  first  record,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  before,  to  New  York  dentists. 
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the  profession.  The  profession  was  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  in- 
vention and  his  donation  gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  He  was  presented 
with  testimonials  as  tokens  of  appreciation  by  various  dental  societies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
August,  1870,  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sanford  C.  Barnum  of  Xew  York 
has  devised  and  presented  to  the  Dental  Profession  the  best  method  of  pro- 
tecting cavities  against  moisture  during  the  operation  of  filling  teeth.  And  in 
testimony  of  its  highest  appreciation  of  this  valuable  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Dental  Association  be  and 
hereby  are  tendered  to  Dr.  Sanford  C.  Barnum  for  the  invention,  perfection, 
introduction,  and  donation  of  the  Rubber  Dam  to  the  Dental  Profession. 

Ira  A.  Salmon, 
Cor.  Sec.  American  Dental  Association. 

In  the  same  year,  1870,  be  was  presented  by  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation with  a  large  gold  medal  "In  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  his 
invention  of  the  Rubber  Dam,  and  of  the  true  professional  spirit  in  which  it 
was  given  to  the  world."  He  was  also  presented  with  a  handsome  hunt- 
ing case  gold  watch  and  heavy  gold  chain,  the  former  of  which  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

''Presented  to  Doctor  Sanford  C.  Barnum  by,  his  professional  friends  for 
his  valuable  gift  to  the  profession  'The  Rubber  Dam.'  " 

In  1875  Dr.  Barnum  was  presented  with  a  jeweled  gold  medal  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  olive  branch  wreath  in  gold  and  attached  to  a  brooch 
set  with  gold  bearing  quartz  by  the  California  State  Dental  Association. 

Another  token  of  appreciation  was  a  silver  mounted  album  containing 
the  portraits  of  twenty-two  European  dentists,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"The  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  to  Dr.  S.  C.  Barnum  in  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  Rubber  Dam,  1876." 

He  remained  with  Dr.  Clowes  until  1868,  then  left  him  and  practiced  fo] 
himself  until  ill  health  obliged  him  to  retire. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  practice  he  was  afflicted  with  chronic 
meningitis,  the  excruciating  pains  of  which  were  borne  with  a  resignation  so 
perfect  that  none  but  his  most  intimate  friends  knew  of  his  suffering.  His 
disease  was  not  properly  diagnosed,  and  its  true  nature  was  only  revealed  bv  a 
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post-mortem  examination,  so  that  he  was  precluded  from  a  measure  of  relief 
which  a  knowledge  of  his  difficulty  might  have  brought  him. 

The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  attended  with  such  extreme  suf- 
fering that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of  his  j)rofession,  and  at  his 
father's  home  in  Monticello,  New  York,  await  his  end  with  such  fortitude  as  he 
could  summon.  Notwithstanding  the  seat  of  his  disease  was  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  brain,  his  mind  was  always  clear  and  he  cherished  to  the  last  the 
happiest  and  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  his  professional  career  and 
the  multitude  of  his  associates  who  had  been  so  just  in  according  to  him  honors 
commensurate  with  his  work.  During  his  last  illness  he  was  greatly  worried 
by  jealous  rivals  who  claimed  priority  of  invention,  which  was  not  proven.  An- 
other incident  of  his  last  days  was  the  report  started  by  some  busy-body  that  he 
was  financially  embarrassed  and  asked  each  member  of  the  profession  to  mail 
him  a  dollar.  This  was  painful  to  Barnuni  and  in  a  card  he  feelingly  con- 
tradicted it  and  returned  the  money  whenever  he  could. 

Dr.  Barnum  never  married.  He  died  in  Monticello,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 24,  f885,  at  his  father's  residence,  aged  47  years  and  4  months  and 
is  buried  in  St.  John's  Cemetery,  Monticello. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
First  District  Dental  Society  and  various  local  societies.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Division,  Third  Brigade  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N. 
<x.  S.  N.  Y.  and  received  his  honorable  discharge  in  1873.  In  religious  be- 
lief he  was  a  Universalist,  being  an  attendant  of  Dr.  Chapin's  Church.  After 
Dr.  Chapin's  death,  he  worshiped  with  Dr.  Pullman  for  whom  he  had  a  strong 
personal  attachment. 

Dr.  Barnum  acquired  a  good  practice  and  was  a  thorough,  faithful  and  ex- 
cellent operator;  of  a  genial,  happy  disposition;  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
•earnest  and  straightforward  in  all  relations  of  life. 

To  his  credit  be  it  said  he  generously  gave  his  discovery  "The  Bubber 
Dam,"  and  he  will  ever  be  known  as  the  profession's  benefactor,  who  made  it 
possible  "to  govern  the  tide  and  command  it  to  go  hence  that  we  may  ap- 
proach the  wreck  on  the  beach  and  repair  the  breaks  in  the  hull  that  the  ship 
may  continue  to  sail  on  its  mission  of  usefulness." 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Barnnm's  friends:  Dr. 
F.  Hasbrouck,  New  York  City;  Mr.  George  Elliot  Bennett,  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
•cousin,  Mrs.  David  E.  Lain,  Whatcom.  Washington. 


MARSHALL  HICKMAN  WEBB,  D.  D.  S. 


"This  hand  was  made  to  handle  naught  but  gold." 

The  angels  must  have  smiled  and  the  sun  been  shining  when  to  Richard 
and  Margaret  Webb,  at  Marlborough,  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  October  28, 
1844,  was  born  a  son,  who  was  christened  Marshall  Hickman  Webb.  He  spent 
an  uneventful  boyhood  in  his  native  town,  receiving  his  elementary  education 
at  the  village  public  school,  giving  evidence  now  and  again,  however,  of  the 
talent  that  later  opened  to  him  a  distinguished  career. 

Richard,  the  father,  was  a  poor,  but  eminently  respectable  and  skillful  car- 
penter and  cabinet  maker,  and  much  of  his  ingenuity  was  inherited  by  young 
Marshall,  who  was  continually  at  work  experimenting  with  his  father's  tools. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  lie  had  made  ten  violins,  carving  the  bodies 
making  his  own  strings  and  stiinging  the  bows  by  slyly  filching  the  hairs 
from  the  tails  of  neighboring  farmers'*  white  horses.  Dr.  William  C.  Speak- 
man,  Wilmington,  Del.,  relates  the  following  story  of  Webb's  boyhood :  "One 
Sunday,  many  years  ago,  Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  master  and  principal  of  the 
Coatesville  Academy,  with  a  Mr.  Allen  Speakman,  drove  to  Fallowfield.  While 
crossing  a  small  brook  (Buck  Run),  Mr.  Taylor's  observing  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  mechanical  toy  in  motion  on  the  bank.  They  stopped  to  investigate  the 
contrivance  and  found  it  to  be  a  platform  upon  which  two  images,  marvelouslv 
wrought,  and  painted  dolls,  were  dancing,  the  motor  power  being  a  small  water 
wheel  under  a  dam  of  stone,  a  cord  belt  connecting  the  two  by  a  series  of 
pulleys. 

"Mr.  Taylor  was  struck  by  the  ingenuity  displayed  and  kept  inquiring, 
after  he  reached  the  Fallowfield  farm,  who  it  was  that  possessed  such  mechan- 
ical talent.  He  was  told  that  it  was  Marshall  Webb.  He  manifested  such  an 
interest  that  he  was  taken  down  the  road  to  the  Webb  home  to  see  little  'Marsh' 
— a  tow-headed  youngster,  exceedingly  reticent — who  was  brought  forth. 
After  considerable  persuasion  on  Mr.  Taylor's  part,  young  Marshall  produced 
what  his  father  called  several  'other  gim-cracks'  of  his  invention.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  greatly  interested  in  this  boy  genius  and  remarked  that  he  deserved  to  be 
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encouraged.  'If  I  had  him  at  Coatesville,  I  would  give  him  a  winter's  school- 
ing.'   This  proposition  was  accepted  hy  Marshall's  father. 

"Mr.  Taylor  took  a  great  interest  in  the  boy  and  frequently  asked  him  what 
he  would  like  to  be  when  a  man.  The  boy  did  not  have  a  bent  toward  any 
particular  calling,  so  Mr.  Taylor,  at  odd  times,  took  him  about  with  him. 
One  day  they  visited  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Frank  Hickman,  who  was  practicing 
dentistry  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  at  that  time,  and  who  knew  of  young  Webb's 
mechanical  efforts,  and  was  interested  in  him.  At  Dr.  Hickman's  solicitation, 
he  entered  his  office  as  a  student." 

The  term  of  pupilage  began  early  in  1861.  During  this  time  he  continued 
his  general  education,  under  the  tutorage  of  Professor  Jonathan  K.  Taylor, 
principal  of  the  Chester  Valley  Academy. 

Webb  made  rapid  advancement,  and  showed  marked  progress  and  ability 
in  his  professional  and  academical  studies.  On  completing  his  apprenticeship 
with  Dr.  Hickman,  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  graduated 
March  1,  1867,  immediately  beginning  his  professional  career  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  maintained  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  dividing  his  time  between  these  cities  and  his  home  at  Lancaster.  He  was 
an  ardent  student,  devoting  much  time  to  the  study  of  Dental  Pathology  and 
Histology,  which  soon  brought  him  prominently  before  the  profession. 

As  a  clinical  demonstrator,  Dr.  Webb  had  few,  if  any,  equals.  No  opera- 
tion was  too  difficult  or  too  tedious  for  him  to  attempt.  He  spent  much  time 
and  money  attending  dental  meetings  throughout  the  country,  where  he  would 
stick  to  his  post  at  the  chair  from  six  to  nine  hours  at  a  time,  demonstrating 
the  marvelous  results  of  his  skill.  He  confined  himself  exclusively  in  his 
practice  to  cohesive  gold  as  a  permanent  filling  material  and  executed  some 
of  the  most  difficult  and  beautiful  operations  ever  performed.  His  method 
was  Contour ;  indeed,  "Contour"  was  his  watchword. 

If  we  can  but  appreciate  the  adverse  conditions  through  which  he  strug- 
gled and  which  he  overcame,  we  must  acknowledge  him  one  of  the  giants  and 
wonders  of  dentistry,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  blazed  the  way  and  made 
known  the  real  possibilities  of  contour  work  to  the  profession. 

He,  like  his  close  friend  and  admirer,  Henry  J.  McKellops,  of  St.  Louis, 
was  well  known  for  his  opposition  and  utter  contempt  for  amalgam,  which  he 
discarded  as  a  filling  material  in  his  practice,  and  undertook  to  fill  with  gold 
all  classes  of  cavities,  no  matter  how  difficult  or  inaccessible. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  everything  that  would  better  his  profession, 
and  delighted  to  give  others  the  benefits  of  his  attainments.   It  was  no  unusual 
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thing  for  him  to  invite  dentists  to  accept  his  hospitality,  that  they  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  him  operate.  His  door  was  always  open  to 
students  and  practitioners  from  far  and  near,  who  journeyed  to  see  his  meth- 
ods, and  none  came  away  without  lasting  benefits. 

As  a  writer  he  was  concise  and  impressive,  ever  emphasizing  the  high 
ideals  that  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature.  To  the  journals  and  societies 
he  contributed  essays  on  subjects  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  both  practically 
and  theoretically,  such  as:  Dental  Caries,  Cavities  in  Proximal  Surfaces, 
Attaching  Crowns,  Artistic  Dentistry,  Extensive  and  Difficult  Operations,  Res- 
toration of  Contour,  Fillings,  Gold  Foil,  Gold  Crowns — Porcelain  Faces,  Op- 
erative Dentistry,  Pulp  Capping,  Importance  of  the  Preservation  of  the  Teeth, 
and  the  Electro-Magnetic  Mallet.  However,  the  work  that  best  shows  his 
beliefs,  ideals,  and  operative  methods,  is  his  "Notes  on  Operative  Dentistry  •" 
"The  keynote  of  which  is  cohesive  gold."  This  work  was  written  during  the 
eleven  months  of  his  illness,  just  prior  to  his  death,  and  has  proven  a  valuable 
legacy  to  the  profession,  having  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  a  number  of 
dental  colleges.  It  was  published  (second  edition)  in  1883  by  the  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  contributed  the  net  proceeds  to  Dr.  Webb's 
family.  In  the  preface  of  this  book  he  beautifully  expresses  his  ideals  when 
he  says  "That  in  literature,  sculpture,  painting  and  music,  and  in  operations, 
such  as  dentists  ought  to  perform,  it  is  not  the  aim  of  a  Dryden,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Raphael,  a  Beethoven,  or  a  Varney,  to  write,  carve,  paint,  bring 
forth  in  'concord  of  sweet  sounds,'  or  to  produce  in  gold,  that  which  requires 
but  little  time  and  skill,  and  is  simply  cheap  and  inartistic;  it  is  the  endeavor 
of  the  artist,  whatever  the  sphere  of  his  efforts,  to  produce  the  perfect  and 
beautiful." 

As  an  inventive  genius,  Dr.  W ebb  has  a  distinct  place  in  our  history.  His 
most  noted  w6rk  was  in  connection  with  the  Bonwill  Electric  Mallet :  this 
he  remodeled,  making  it  much  more  convenient  to  handle,  and  more  reliable. 
It  was  mainly  through  him  that  it  became  so  popular  with  cohesive  gold  work- 
ers. He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  this  instrument.  It  was  his  hobby 
and  he  was  ambitious  to  bring  it  before  the  profession,  because  he  firmly  be- 
lieved better  work  could  be  done  with  than  without  it.  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill  he  contributed  much  to  the  improvements  that  made 
"The  Bonwill- Webb  Electro  Magnetic  Mallet"  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind 
ever  invented,  a  success.1  To  accompany  this  mallet,  he  devised  a  set  of  plug- 
gers  that  are  now  in  universal  use. 


1  "Dental  Cosmos,"  p.  535—1880. 
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As  a  society  man  Dr.  Webb  was  equally  active.  He  was  organizer  of  the 
Harris  Dental  Association  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  member  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  and  the  Odontological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  several 
other  societies.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Reform  Church,  although  his 
parents  were  of  Quaker  descent,  to  which  sect  he  had  a  strong  attachment. 


Boyhood  Home  of  Marshall  H.  Webb. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  Masons  and  American  Mechanics  and  a 
Republican  in  politics. 

He  was  married  March  25,  ISGfi,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Gorgas,  of  Ephrata,  Pa., 
(now  Mrs.  J.  T.  Embree,  of  Philadelphia).  To  them  were  born  three  children, 
Wilmer  M.  Webb,  Katie  M.  (now  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gross)  and  Marshall  H. 
Webb,  Jr. 

July,  1881,  Dr.  Webb  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical  Congress 
held  in  London.   While  there  he  read  several  essays  and  performed  a  series  of 
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clinics.  Small  of  stature  and  of  delicate  physique,  he  overworked  and  returned 
a  sick  man.  His  physicians  pronounced  his  last  illness  a  cancer  of  the  descend- 
ing colon,  caused  by  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  for  long  periods  while 
operating.  From  this  he  died  January  1st,  1883,  after  being  confined  to  his 
bed  eleven  months,  and  was  buried  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  H.  Trueman  writes  me:  "Dr.  Webb  was  a  sick  man  when  he 
left  for  London.  He  did  in  my  mouth  his  last,  but  one,  'heavy  job,*  filling 
four  upper  incisors,  using  four  books  (half  an  ounce)  of  gold.  I  went  to 
Lancaster,  arriving  on  a  Monday  afternoon.  He  had  done  the  preliminary 
work  in  Philadelphia.  He  began  the  next  morning,  and  for  two  days  1  was 
in  his  chair,  my  mouth  dammed  from  8  :30  a.  in.  to  5  P.  M.  I  did  not  get 
out,  and  Webb  was  at  me  all  that  time  except  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch.  I 
went  hungry,  not  even  a  sip  of  water,  as  we  were  both  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  mishap.  One  other  day  he  worked  for  me  from  3  to  5  hours 
and  finished  about  10  o'clock  Sunday  morning — six  days  to  fill  four  teeth. 
About  a  week  later  he  went  to  New  York  to  build  up  a  molar  someone  said 
could  not  be  filled  with  gold.  He  did  it,  however,  and  that  was,  I  think,  the 
last  filling  he  did  on  this  side  of  the  water." 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Angle  says :  "Webb  was  an  inspiration  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  many  others  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  and  I  owe  much  to  him  for 
the  encouragement  he  gave  me,  when  a  student,  that  spurred  me  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  better  things.  He  was  the  most  earnest,  good-natured  man 
I  ever  knew.  With  a  large  head  and  a  frank,  pure  face,  like  that  of  a  divinity, 
white  skin,  red  cheeks  and  black  hair — in  all,  a  very  impressive  man,  who 
talked  nothing  but  'contour'  and  who  was  the  father  of  the  'Extension  for 
prevention'  idea.  The  filling  of  teeth  with  gold  in  his  hands  reached  the  high- 
est excellence." 

Whatever  he  undertook  he  never  acknowledged  defeat,  consequently  he  fell 
early  by  the  way.  He  gave  more  of  his  time  and  strength  to  the  cause  he  loved 
than  he  could  well  afford,  and  like  other  professional  enthusiasts  left  his  fam- 
ily unprovided  for.  At  his  death  a  score  of  operators  expressed  their  sense 
of  obligation  and  sympathy  by  generous  subscriptions  to  start  a  testimonial 
fund,  of  which  Dr.  James  W.  White,  editor  of  the  "Dental  Cosmos,''"  was 
treasurer.  Dentists  throughout  the  country  who  were  indebted  to  Dr.  Webb 
as  a  result  of  his  clinics  and  teachings  subscribed  generously  to  this  fund, 
which  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Webb.    Perhaps  no  higher  tribute  can 
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be  paid  to  Dr.  Webb's  character  than  that  of  his  student,  Dr.  H.  C.  Long- 
necker,  who  in  a  biographical  notice  ("Dental  Cosmos,"  pages  109-110 — 1883) 
says : 

"Dr.  Webb  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  By  his  professional  brethren  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest,  most  energetic,  and  withal  most  self-sacrific- 
ing workers  in  the  dental  profession.  His  ambition  was  to  place  operative 
dentistry  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  to  attain  this  end  no  sacrifice  seemed  to  him 
too  great.  His  work  was  at  all  times  marked  with  a  sincere  purpose  and  an 
honest  conviction. 

"To  the  student  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  no  one  of 
his  years  ever  had  a  greater  number  of  private  pupils  or  more  ardent  and 
zealous  followers.  All  of  his  pupils  will  recall  many  acts  attesting  his  inter- 
est in  their  advancement,  and  will  say  with  one  accord  that  they  owe  Dr.  Webb 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unselfish  devotion. 

"As  a  clinical  instructor  he  stood  without  a  peer,  gentle  but  firm,  always 
ready,  even  eager,  to  demonstrate  practically  the  ideas  which  he  advocated  in 
published  essays  from  time  to  time;  as  a  student  he  was  earnest  and  thorough; 
as  a  practitioner  conscientious,  capable  and  faithful. 

"He  infused  life  and  enthusiasm  among  his  fellows,  and  was  a  hearty 
worker  for  the  success  and  advancement  of  the  societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  His  efforts  in  anything  he  undertook  were  marked  with  persistent 
energy,  and  though  not  blessed  with  a  strong  physical  organism,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  capable  of  an  immense  amount  of  work. 

"No  man  toiled  harder  than  Dr.  Webb,  and  probably  no  one  has  done  so 
much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  operative  dentistry.  His  operations  were 
faultless  in  point  of  execution,  and  there  was  an  elegance  about  their  finish 
that  was  truly  fascinating.  The  skill  which  he  attained  gave  him  a  prominence 
in  his  profession  surpassed  by  none,  and  though  dying  so  young  he  fairly  was 
entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  dentists. 

"Dr.  Webb  had  a  love  of  fun  and  fondness  for  caricature,  which  he  in- 
dulged without  bitterness  or  cynicism.  His  arrows  were  sharp,  were  aimed 
with  an  honest  motive,  and  always  hit  the  mark.  His  target  was  the  pretender, 
and  no  hand  has  done  more  than  his  in  so  few  years  of  labor  to  expose  shams 
in  the  profession  and  lift  up  genuine  merit  to  its  rightful  place.  He  has  writ- 
ten nothing  which  will  not  help  to  make  better  dentists  and  better  men. 

"Of  Dr.  Webb's  home  life;  of  his  hospitality;  of  his  relations  as  husband 
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and  father,  it  need  only  be  said  he  exemplified  everywhere  and  always  the  traits 
of  a  Christian  gentleman.  Dear,  kind-hearted,  good-natured  Webb!  who  is 
there  to  take  his  place?" 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Webb's  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Gross,  Philadelphia,  and  from  a  biographical  sketch,  "Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol. 
XXV,  February,  1883,  p.  108,  by  his  former  student,  Dr.  H.  C.  Longnecker,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Underwood,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dr.  Martin  M.  Musser,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Hi-.  William  C.  Speakman,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia,  and 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Angle,  St.  Louis. 


ROYAL  WILLIAM  VARNEY,  M.  D.,  M.  D.  S. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  OPERATOR. 

In  Brecksville  Township,  Cuyahoga  County  (near  the  village  of  Indepen- 
dence), Ohio,  October  8,  1839,  Royal  William  Varney  first  saw  the  light  of 
day.  His  father  was  Captain  William  Varney  of  Xew  England  Quaker  stock, 
and  his  mother  Harty  Hathaway  of  Puritan  ancestry,  a  direct  descendant  of 
John  Alden.  !   ,  [ 

The  Varney  family  moved  to  Newburg,  Ohio,  where  young  Royal  received 
a  common  school  education.  As  a  boy  he  was  quick,  impulsive,  and  an  unusu- 
ally bright  scholar,  excelling  in  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  He  was 
extremely  modest,  and  ''bashful''  to  a  painful  degree.  This  he  had,  in  later 
life,  a  hard  struggle  to  overcome. 

His  strong  and  genial  character  made  him  a  general  favorite  at  school ;  his 
intimates  were  boys  older  than  himself.  Being  attracted  to  dentistry,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  became  acquainted  with  the  family's  dentist,  a  Dr.  Duman, 
of  Cleveland,  with  whom  he  studied  with  little  success.  After  a  short  tuition 
he  returned  home  where  he  tried  to  practice  for  friends  and  relatives.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  made  his  own  plugger  points,  saying  "there  were  no  good 
instruments  on  the  market."  He  also  went  to  the  office  of  his  friend,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Halliwell,  of  Cleveland,  whom  he  assisted  at  odd  times.  This  un- 
satisfactory practice  he  continued  for  three  years,  until  in  1859,  he  went 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  applied  to  Drs.  William  H.  Atkinson  and 
Charles  B.  Butler  for  instruction.  He  said  to  Dr.  Atkinson,  "If  what  I 
have  been  practicing  is  all  of  dentistry,  then  I  am  going  to  give  it  up.  If  you 
can  teach  me  anything,  then  I  want  to  learn."  The  doctor  described  him  as  a 
rough  diamond,  rather  uncouth  and  harsh  in  his  manner.  This,  however,  soon 
wore  off.  He  arranged  with  Dr.  Atkinson  for  much  needed  instruction.  Var- 
ney proved  to  be  an  apt  and  earnest  scholar,  and  early  in  his  pupilage  mani- 
fested a  desire  for  a  medical  education.  He  took  a  special  course  of  lectures 
in  anatomy  and  soon  became  very  skillful  as  a  dissector,  eventually  becoming 
assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College.  Dur- 
ing his  pupilage  with  Dr.  Atkinson  he  applied  for,  and  obtained  from  the  Dean 
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of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  permission  to  put  two  winters'  study  in  one 
at  that  institution.  After  a  winter  of  arduous  work  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1863.  His  desire  to  acquire  a  medical  education 
was  prompted  by  a  restless  patriotic  desire  on  his  part  to  engage  in  the 
civil  war  contest  then  going  on.  His  hard  study  caused  a  serious  illness 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  but,  believing  that  he  was  needed  at 
the  front,  he  volunteered.  He  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Surgeon  in 
the  Thirty-first  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  After  serving  two  years, 
upon  his  discharge  from  the  army  in  1865,  he  went  to  Warren,  Ohio,  where  he 
spent  some  months  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York  to  complete  his  term  of  pupilage  with  Dr.  William  H. 
Atkinson,  with  whom,  he  had  moved  to  that  city  before  entering  the  army  and 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration.  Dr.  Atkinson  considered  Varney  his 
especial  favorite,  and  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  him.  Atkinson, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  would  say,  "Give  me  Delos  Palmer  for  completeness  of  fin- 
ish i  Royal  Varney  for  persistency,  and  Charlie  Butler  for  uniformity,  and 
I  will  beat  the  world  in  filling  teeth." 

Soon  after  completing  this  course,  he  became  associated  with  the  late  Dr. 
George  E.  Hawes,  of  Bond  Street,  who  became  greatly  fascinated  with  Dr. 
Varney,  and  arranged  with  him  to  practice  in  partnership  for  four  years.  His 
success  with  Dr.  Hawes  was  unparalleled,  greatly  to  the  gratification  of  the 
doctor.  He  then  started  for  himself,  in  36th  Street,  near  5th  Avenue.  Here 
he  continued  for  four  years  until  his  health  failed  him  in  1871. 

He  systematically  made  his  appointments  one  hour  and  a  half  each,  charg- 
ing per  each  appointment  a  fee  of  $18.  This  he  persistently  carried  out.  He 
quickly  gathered  a  large  following ;  many  patients  that  he  had  when  with  Dr. 
Hawes  became  very  fond  of  him  and  placed  great  confidence  in  his  ability. 
He  was  soon  able  to  purchase  the  house  in  which  he  commenced  practice  and 
during  the  first  year  he  paid  on  it  $11,000  cash. 

He  developed  marvelous  skill  as  an  operator.  He  had  few  equals  in  filling 
teeth  and  no  superiors.  His  especial  forte  was  the  manipulation  of  heavy 
gold  foil  with  which  he  built  magnificent  contoured  monuments  to  his  skill. 

He  was  a  natural  mechanic  and  designed  a  set  of  instruments  for  packing 
gold,  the  Varney  pluggers,  which  the  profession  readily  accepted  when  they 
were  first  put  on  the  market.  They  are  appreciated  and  in  demand  to  this 
day.  He  early  became  interested  in  microscopical  work-  and  was  an  enthusias- 
tic investigator  and  an  active  member  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society. 
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His  practice  seemed  to  occupy  most  of  his  time,  for  his  writing?  were  few. 
They  were  on  "Preparation  of  Cavities/'  "Epulis,"  "On  Heavy  Foil,"  "Root- 
lillings."  In  societies  he  was  not  always  at  ease;  he  had  a  horror  of  contro- 
versers  and  sometimes  handled  them  rather  pugnaciously;  but  while  he  was 
persistent  and  self-willed,  he  had  a  very  kind  heart. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Dental  Surgery.  June  29,  1871. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  Xew  York,  the 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Odontological 
Society.  He  was  clinical  lecturer  to  the  classes  of  the  New  York  Dental  Col- 
lege, his  demonstrations  being  very  instructive  and  highly  appreciated  by  his 
students. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Joan  S.  Thomas  of  New  York  City,  August  14, 
1866,  who  survived  him  at  his  death.  They  had  no  children.  Being  naturally 
delicate-  his  rough  army  experience  left  him  in  a  weakened  condition  from 
w  hich  he  never  fully  recovered.  In  1869  his  health  began  to  fail,  pulmonary 
symptoms  developing.  His  delight  in  nature  was  almost  unprecedented  and 
he  obtained  much  relief  in  getting  away  from  his  work  and  living,  at  intervals, 
in  the  woods.  In  the  autumn  of  1871,  finding  his  health  failing  rapidly,  by 
•direction  of  his  physicians,  he  went  to  Florida,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  On 
his  way  to  Atlanta  he  stopped  at  Savannah,  where  he  died  of  tuberculosis, 
April  12,  187V.  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  New  York. 

His  early  professional  friend,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Butler,  says  of  him :  "He 
was  a  warm  and  true  friend;  enthusiastic  yet  modest,  inflexible  in  his  integ- 
rity; he  had  a  host  of  friends,  by  whom  he  will  long  be  affectionately  remem- 
bered." 

He  had  a  taste  for  music  and  was  no  mean  performer  on  the  violin.  The 
matchless  operations  from  his  skillful  hand,  before  the  ail  vent  of  the  dental 
engine,  did  much  to  demonstrate  the  real  possibilities  of  operative  dentistry 
and  raise  the  ideal  of  our  profession.  He  once  remarked  that  his  ambition 
was,  if  cut  short  in  his  work  at  any  moment,  the  last  filling  he  put  in  should 
be  his  best — the  one  he  would  be  content  to  be  judged  by. 

He  was  a  natural  mechanic  and  idealist,  whose  brain  was  so  educated  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  and  fingers  so  attuned  to  perform  the  most  difficult 
feats,  that  this  marriage  of  hand  and  brain  resulted  in  harmonious  and  won- 
derful effects.   His  work  placed  him  in  the  same  class  as  such  masterful  manip- 
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ulators  of  gold  foil  as  Webb,  Allport,  Atkinson,  McKellops  and  Corydon 
Palmer. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from: 

Dr.  Varney 's  widow,  Mrs.  Joan  S.  Pollard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Varney 's  sister,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Lockwood,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Butler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bowe,  Cobourg,  Canada. 

Dr.  Delos  Palmer,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  G.  Alden  Mills,  New  York  City,  and 

from  a  ' '  biographical  sketch  of  Royal  William  Varney,  M.  D., ' '  by 
Dr.  Charles  MeManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WILLIAM  GIBSON  ARLINGTON  BONWILL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


INVENTIVE  GENIUS,  EVOLUTIONIST,  MECHANICAL  WIZARD  AND  ARTIST. 

Dr.  Bonwill  died  September  24,  1899,  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  was  born  in  Camden,  Delaware,  October  4,  1833,  and  was  the  first 
son  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Bonwill,  a  physician  of  the  same  place.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  common  schools.  From  his  fourteenth  year  he  utilized 
every  opportunity  to  follow  out  his  natural  mechanical  bent  by  doing  work 
in  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  or,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  "doing  any- 
thing that  offered  in  mechanics  from  making  a  gunstock  to  a  blacksmith's 
bellows  or  mending  a  tin  pan."  He  was  clerk  in  a  country  store  and  later  a 
school  teacher  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  After  five  months  of  the  latter  occupation 
he  had  saved  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  April,  1853,  he  went 
under  the  private  instruction  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Neall,  a  dentist  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  with  whom  he  remained  six  months.  May,  1854,  he  began  study  with 
Drs.  Chapin  A.  Harris  and  A.  A.  Blandy,  of  Baltimore,  who  taught  him  the 
operative  branch  for  $50.00  for  four  months'  tuition. 

In  October,  1854,  he  began  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Dover,  Del. 

October  1,  18G3,  he,  with  a  few  others,  organized  the  Delaware  Dental  Asso- 
ciation at  Wilmington.  He  was  elected  vice  president  at  this  meeting,  and 
in  1866  elected  president. 

He  continued  in  practice  in  Dover  until  February,  1871,  when  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia  and  opened  an  office  at  1104  Arch  street  in  that  city. 

In  1866  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  later  Jefferson  Medical  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  was  married  on 
June  13,  1861,  to  Miss  Abigail  E.  Warren,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Dover,  Del. 
Three  children  survived  him,  Dr.  E.  W.  Bonwill,  of  Bangoon,  Burmah;  Mrs. 
Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Gellatly  of  New 
York. 

Besides  his  numerous  dental  society  connections,  Dr.  Bonwill  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Union  League,  the  American  Philosophicial  Society,  the  Art  Club, 
the  Historical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Delaware 
Club. 

His  death  removed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  characters 
ever  associated  with  the  profession  of  dentistry.  He  was  not  an  ordinary 
man,  and  cannot  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  ordinary  men.  Versatile  by 
natural  endowment,  his  many-sided  character  presented  itself  to  his  colleagues 
and  the  world  in  such  diverse  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  most  varied  estimates 
of  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  but  few  people  really  knew  Ronwill  as  he  was, 
so  aggressively  did  the  many  facets  of  his  unique  personality  present  them- 
selves as  occasion  called  them  forth.  Nervously  active  in  temperament,  he 
was  not  content  to  labor  physically  or  mentally  as  other  men,  or  in  accordance 
with  usual  standards;  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  was  concentrated  upon 
whatever  for  the  time  being  engaged  his  attention.  He  was  aggressive  in  all 
things,  and  fearless  of  consequences  in  the  prosecution  of  his  endeavors.  Crit- 
icism was  to  him  a  stimulant  to  renewed  activity,  failure  a  thing  which  did 
not  enter  into  his  calculations  as  a  possibility. 

To  many  he  was  incomprehensive  and  eccentric,  but  these  knew  him  not. 
The  impulsiveness  of  his  nature  manifested  itself  in  his  social  relationships 
as  in  everything:  kindly  and  affectionate  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
trusted  friends,  and  an  implacable  antagonist  of  those  who  were  not  of  that 
class.  He  had  the  temperament  of  an  artist  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  a 
mechanician,  a  strongly  developed  love  of  the  beautiful,  an  active  imagination, 
a  high  order  of  creative  talent  in  his  chosen  fields.  These  qualities  gave  direc- 
tion and  form  to  the  intense  activities  of  his  nature,  and  made  him  so  fertile 
in  the  long  list  of  productions  connected  with  his  name  and  which  have  made 
him  famous  throughout  the  world  of  dentistry. 

As  an  operator  his  technique  was  remarkable.  With  the  automatic  gold- 
packing  instruments  of  his  invention  he  exhibited  a  speed  and  skill  in  operat- 
ing which  has  likely  never  been  equaled.  Gold  foil  under  his  manipulation 
became  a  plastic  thing,  and  flowed  into  a  cavity  with  a  rapidity  and  exactness 
astonishing  to  the  onlooker.  His  methods  of  practice  from  time  to  time  under- 
went radical  change. 

About  1876  he  announced  the  invention  of  his  diamond  reamer,  a  rapidly 
revolving  diamond  point,  the  use  of  which  he  advocated  for  permanently  de- 
stroying contact  of  approximal  surface  not  only  for  removing  superficial 
caries,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  disease,  his  object  being  the  same  as  that  of 
Dr.  Robert  Arthur, — to  secure  permanent  separations  between  the  teeth.  His 
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technique  and  the  form  of  space  which  he  advocated  were,  however,  radically 
different  from  those  of  Arthur,  especially  in  that  the  Bonwill  method  did  not 
disfigure  the  buccal  or  labial  contours  of  the  teeth  operated  upon. 

Later  on  the  development  of  his  electro-magnetic  mallet,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  invention  of  his  automatic  engine-mallet,  drew  his  attention  strongly 
to  the  value  of  full  contour  restorations  over  the  method  of  separation  by  the 
diamond  reamers  as  a  system  of  practice,  and  he  practically  reversed  his  views 
with  respect  to  permanent  separations  and  became  the  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  full  contouring  operations.  His  operations  in  gold  were  numerous,  elab- 
orate, and  wonderful,  as  has  been  already  alluded  to,  but,  notwithstanding  his 
abilities  and  successes  as  a  gold  operator,  he  began  the  study  of  amalgam  as 
a  tooth-saving  material.  He  made  studies  of  its  metallurgical  and  physical 
characters,  and  finally  produced  an  alloy  which  suited  his  needs.  With  this 
he  studied  in  a  practical  way  the  question  of  amalgam  as  a  toothfilling  mate- 
rial. As  a  result  he  became  as  expert  in  its  successful  manipulation  as  lie  was 
already  with  gold. 

Dr.  Bonwill's  reputation  as  a  gold  operator  is  world-wide,  perhaps  his 
ability  to  successfully  manipulate  amalgam  is  somewhat  less  widely  known 
and  appreciated.  His  restorations  with  amalgam  were  exact  and  beautiful. 
Certainly  he  was  a  living  refutation  of  the  idea  that  as  a  man  falls  off  in 
manipulative  skill  the  more  he  leans  upon  plastics,  for  his  skill  was  equally 
great  as  an  operator  in  both  gold  and  amalgam. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  interesting  and  instructive;  his  method  was  his  own. 
Everyone  who  sought  his  instruction  was  welcome,  he  gave  freely  of  his  teach- 
ing to  all  who  desired  it.  He  had  faith  in  his  ideas,  and  it  was  his  desire  and 
ambition  to  perpetuate  them  for  the  general  good.  As  he  taught,  so  did  he 
write.  Much  that  he  wrote  was  presented  in  such  form  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  grasp  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  delve  beneath  the  externals  of  this 
thought  for  the  kernel  of  truth  his  words  always  contained,  but  those  who 
studied  him  rarely  failed  to  secure  new  and  valuable  items  of  truth. 

His  most  notable  papers  are  as  follows: 

1874.  The  "Electro-Magnetic  Mallet."  (Read  before  the  Susquehanna 
Dental  Association,  May  14)  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  1,257. 

1875.  "The  Air  an  Anesthetic."  (Read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  November  17.)    Ibid.,  iii,  57. 

1881.  "The  Salvation  of  the  Human  Teeth."  (Eead  May  7.)  Trans. 
Odontolog ical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1881,  p.  107. 
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1882.    "Plastic  Gold  Alloys."    (Bibulous  paper  recommended  for  absorb- 
ing surplus  mercury  from  amalgam.)  (Read  January  7.)   Ibid.,  1882,  p.  143. 
1885.    "Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Laws  of  Articulation."    (Read  June 

6.  )    Ibid.,  1885,  p.  119. 

"Philosophy  of  the  Tooth-brush."    (Read  November  7.)    Ibid.,  App.,  p.  1. 
188?.    "Regulators  and   Methods  of  Correcting  Irregularities."  (Read 
June  4.)    Ibid.,  1887,  p.  281. 

1890.    "New  Method  of  Clasped  Plates  versus  Bridge-work."    (Read  June 

7.  )    International  Dental  Journal,  xiv,  86. 

1893.  "What  has  Dentistry  to  Demonstrate  Against  the  Hypothesis  of 
Organic  Evolution?"   Trans.  World's  Columbian  Congress,  i,  226. 

1897.  "Cataphoresis  versus  The  Direct  Application  of  the  Galvanic  Cur- 
rent for  Obtaining  Sensitive  Dentin ;  and  How  to  Conduct  a  Practice  that 
Excluded  Both."  (Read  before  the  Dental  Section,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, June  2.)    Dental  Register,  li,  381. 

1898.  "Reminiscences  of  a  European  Trip  to  the  International  Medical 
Congress  at  Moscow  in  1897."  International  Dental  Journal,  xix,  646,  707, 
749. 

1899.  "The  Scientific  Articulation  of  the  Human  Teeth  as  Founded  on 
Geometrical,  Mathematical,  and  Mechanical  Laws."  Items  of  Interest,  xxi, 
617. 

He  also  was  the  author  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  as  unique  as 
his  inventions. 

Bonwill,  like  Atkinson,  was  a  spiritualist  and  said  the  angels  came  to  him 
while  he  was  asleep  and  revealed  the  things  he  afterwards  invented. 

Of  the  products  of  his  inventive  genius  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant : 

The  Bonwill  electro-magnetic  mallet,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
its  inventor,  had  its  inception  February,  1867,  and  which  was  patented  by  him 
in  1873.  For  the  device  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  in  November, 
1875,  awarded  him  its  "Cresson"  gold  medal  of  the  first  magnitude.  This 
mallet  was  later  improved  by  Drs.  Marshall  H.  Webb  and  Louis  Jack.  His 
first  dental  engine,  the  one  popularly  known  as  the  Bonwill  Dental  Engine,  was 
patented  in  1877,  and  put  upon  the  market  in  1879. 

In  1875  he  announced  his  discovery  of  anesthesia  by  rapid  respiration,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  in  November  of  that  year.  In  1879 
he  patented  his  automatic  engine-mallet,  the  basal  principle  of  which  was, 
however,  embodied  in  the  revolving  hammer  plugger  of  Donaldson,  patented 
in  1875,  but  neither  had  knowledge  of  the  other's  invention  until  the  Bonwill 
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mallet  was  made  the  subject  of  patent  application.  In  188U  he  made  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  upon  the  Bonwill  tooth-crown,  which  was  allowed  in  1881. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  diamond  reamer,  already  alluded  to;  use  of 
Japanese  bibulous  paper  in  the  introduction  of  amalgam  fillings;  a  double 
disk  device  for  reducing  and  pointing  nerve-canal  broaches,  hard  rubber  and 
corundum  disks;  a  cervical  matrix;  numerous  attachments  for  the  dental  and 
surgical  engine ;  a  system  of  clasped  partial  dentures  as  a  substitute  for  bridge- 
work,  and  numerous  methods  of  procedure  in  practical  dentistry. 

His  anatomical  articulator  must  be  classed  with  his  major  inventions  not 
only  because  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  appliance,  but  because  in  connection 
with  it  he  developed  his. .system  of  articulating  artificial  teeth  upon  certain 
geometrical  laws  which  as  yet  have  not  received  the  recognition  and  general 
understanding  by  the  profession  which  their  importance  demands.  Dr.  Bon- 
will believed  that  his  postulate  of  the  geometrical  construction  of  the  human 
mandible  contained  the  basal  truth  which  when  carried  to  its  full  logical  con- 
sequence demonstrated  the  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  of  animal 
forms.  His  hypothesis  is  as  yet  unproven,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
at  work  upon  a  volume  to  be  published  in  its  defense,  but  apart  from  that 
phase  of  the  question  his  studies  of  human  articulation  have  furnished  the 
first  solid  basis  for  the  prosthetic  reconstruction  of  the  human  denture  yet 
enunciated.  His  faith  in  the  "equilateral  triangle"  as  the  basic  principle  of 
the  universe  was  abiding.  His  last  published  article  appeared  in  the  September, 
1899,  Items  of  Interest,  was  a  revision  of  his  writings  upon  the  triangle  of  the 
human  jaw.  "Singularly,"  says  Dr.  Ottolengui,  "he  was  born  in  '33,  lived 
to  the  age  of  66,  and  died  in  '99.  The  sixty-six  years  of  his  life  may  be 
likened  to  an  equilateral  triangle  of  twenty-two,  and  as  twenty-two  is  a  trifle 
more  than  a  man's  estate,  we  may  truly  reckon  that  he  did  for  dentistry  the 
work  of  tbree  men." 

His  activities  as  an  inventor  were  not  limited  to  dental  fields.  He  invented 
improvements  in  grain  reapers,  the  present  Welsbach  burner  for  kerosene 
lamps,  shoe  fasteners,  the  safety  pin,  was  at  work  on  an  aerial  car  run  upon 
the  trolley  principle,  and  claimed  to  have  invented,  about  1857,  the  GifTord  in- 
jector four  years  before  it  was  brought  out  in  France  by  the  inventor  wbose 
name  it  bears,  who  reaped  a  fortune  from  the  invention. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  more  important  of 
his  works.  In  his  especial  sphere  he  stood  alone.  The  profession  he  loved  has 
profited  by  his  genius  perhaps  more  than  they  understand.  He  sometimes  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  be  was  not  appreciated  at  his  full  worth. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  Academy  of  Stomatology  of  Philadelphia,  Odontological  So- 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania  of  which  he  was  librarian  for  years,  Pennsylvania  State 
Dental  Society,  Pennsylvania  Association  Dental  Surgeons,  and  honorary 
member  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society. 

He  was  honored  at  home  and  abroad  by  his  confreres,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Russian,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish  and  French  dental  societies, 
before  which  he  cliniced  and  lectured.  From  each  of  which  he  received  dec- 
orations and  honors.  In  America  he  was  equally  honored  and  certainly  as  well 
loved,  even  though  the  differences  which  his  peculiar  personality  at  times  en- 
gendered provoked  temporary  antagonisms.  He  was  Bonwill  from  first  to 
last,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  best  he  was  greatest. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  an  obituary  notice 
in  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XLI,  No.  11,  November,  1899. 


GEORGE  H.  CUSHING,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


DENTAL  SOCIETY  ORGANIZER  AND  EXPERT  OPERATOR. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Providence,  Bhode  Island,  May  11, 
1829.  His  parents  were  Henry  and  Harriet  Philbrook  Gushing.  His  father 
was  cashier  of  the  Providence  Savings  Bank  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  Young  Cushing's  early  boyhood  was  passed  in  Providence  in  his  father's 
home  in  the  happiest  of  family  relations  and  amidst  the  very  best  of  home  in- 
fluences. He  attended  the  city  schools  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  work 
in  a  grocery  store.  Here  he  continued  until  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
tered the  dental  office  of  a  Dr.  Fisher  where  he  studied  two  years,  after 
which  he  opened  an  office  in  Bristol,  R.  I.  where  he  practiced  one  year. 
Hence  he  went  to  California  in  1819,  sailing  around  the  Cape.  After  some 
unsuccessful  prospecting  for  gold  he  opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  practiced  until  1856.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  practiced  in 
partnership  with  Quinlan  Brothers.  After  ten  years  he  established  an  in- 
dependent practice  in  the  same  city  and  continued  it  until  he  removed  to 
Southern  California  in  1898.  In  Chicago  he  first  became  interested  in  Dental 
Society  work,  a  work  that  afterwards  made  him  a  national  character.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  was 
twice  president.  One  of  his  leading  qualities  of  mind  and  character  was 
faithfulness  to  whatever  trust  he  had  assumed,  from  the  organization  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society  until  he  left  the  state  to  reside  in  California. 
For  33  years  he  never  missed  a  meeting.  He  was  always  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  session  and  staid  until  adjournment.  He  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  and  the  Chicago  Odontological  Society.  In 
1865  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  He  was 
made  president  of  the  same  in  1872.  He  became  secretary  in  1878  and  held 
that  position  until  1897  when  it  was  merged  in  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  made  secretary  of  the  latter  and  held  the  office  continuously 
until  his  death.  Accuracy  and  faithfulness  alone  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
serve  as  secretary  for  two  national  associations  for  twenty  years,  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  old  American  and  Southern  Associations,  into  the  present 
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National  Dental  Association,  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck  was  elected  Dr.  Cushing's  as- 
sistant secretary  and  upon  Dr.  Cushing's  death  he  was  elected  as  his  successor. 
He  served  several  terms  as  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners. His  confreres  at  the  time  were  Drs.  G.  V.  Black,  Homer  Judd,  A.  W. 
Harlan,  and  C.  A.  Kitchen. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  recognized  his  worth  and  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  on  him  in  1864  and  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  soon 
after  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  him. 

He  was  exceedingly  painstaking  and  accurate  in  whatever  work  he  under- 
took whether  professional  or  clerical,  and  as  a  result  was  a  most  skillful  and 
faultless  operator.  His  contour  gold  and  platinum  restorations  were  superior 
and  really  works  of  art.  He  had  an  inventive  sense  that  was  pronounced 
and  made  several  improvements  on  "the  dental  engine"  and  appliances  for  ef- 
fectualizing  its  work.  The  popular  "Cushing  scalers"  were  after  his  original 
patterns.  He  never  applied  for  a  patent  believing  that  a  dentist  should  con- 
tribute freely  for  the  benefit  of  his  profession. 

He  wrote  well  and  contributed  freely  to  our  current  literature. 

In  1883  the  Chicago  Dental  Infirmary  was  established  for  the  instruction 
of  students  in  dentistry  or  graduates  of  medicine  with  the  purpose  of  not 
conferring  the  D.  D.  S.  degree  until  the  degree  of  M.  D.  had  been  received  by 
the  prospective  dental  graduate,  making  it  possible  for  the  graduate  to  re- 
ceive both  degrees  in  a  two  years'  course.  The  first  dental  faculty  had  but 
three  professors,  W.  W.  Allport,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,  George  H.  Cushing,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  L.  P.  Haskell,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry  and  Oral  Deformities.  In  July  1884  it  became  apparent  that  no  ap- 
preciable number  of  students  would  comply  with  the  above  conditions  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  a  new 
faculty  organized,  in  which  Dr.  Cushing  did  not  participate  until  1889  when 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Edmund  Noyes  as  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry.  This 
he  continued  until  1891  when  he  became  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Dental  Surgery  of  the  Northwestern  Dental  School.  Here  he  continued  until 
in  1898  on  account  of  ill  health  he  resigned  and  gave  up  practice  in  Chicago 
and  removed  to  Los  Angeles.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  to  the  chair  of  Clinical  Operative  Dentistry.  This  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  25,  1900,  from  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.    His  remains  were  cremated  and  his  ashes  interred  at  Grace- 
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land  Cemetery,  Chicago,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Chicago  Dental  Society. 

Dr.  Cushing  married  May  Larnard  in  1858.  She  died  four  months  later. 
In  1860  he  married  the  sister  of  his  first  wife,  Lavinia  C.  Larnard.  To  them 
were  born  George  H.  Cushing,  Jr.  (died  January  23,  1903),  Elizabeth  H.  Cush- 
ing, Harriet  Cushing  (married  Oscar  Eckstine),  and  Charles  II.  Cushing.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Lavinia  L.  Cushing  survived  him  and  lives  at  this  date  (1908)  at 
Tropico,  California.  In  politics  Dr.  Cushing  was  a  Republican  and  a  member 
of  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  supreme  chapter  of 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 

Dr.  Garrett  Newkirk,  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Cushing,  says  of  him:  "Dr. 
Cushing's  success  rested  on  a  foundation  of  unfailing  honesty  and  sincerity. 
To  all  double  dealing  he  was  an  absolute  stranger.  No  one  ever  heard  Dr. 
Cushing  make  a  statement  that  he  did  not  believe,  and  no  one  gave  more  of 
time,  money  and  talent  to  its  advancement,  than  he. 

"Like  all  good  lovers  he  was,  of  course,  a  hater  of  some  things.  Toward 
men  he  was  kindly,  charitable,  but  he  hated  shams,  insincerity  and  vanity, 
hated  everything  that  was  done  by  anybody  for  mere  show  or  display. 

"His  friends  were  attached  to  him  by  an  unusual  magnetism.  Society  meet- 
ings were  looked  forward  to  with  joy,  because  Dr.  Cushing  would  be  there. 
He  has  been  sadly  missed.  Even  in  the  Southern  California  Society  with 
which  he  was  associated  but  a  year  or  two,  not  a  meeting  has  been  held  since 
without  heartfelt  tributes  to  his  memory." 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  WHITE,  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  S. ,  A.  M. 


EDITOR  AND  PHILANTHROPIST. 

James  W.  White,  the  youngest  child  of  William  Eose  and  Mary  (Stockton) 
White,  was  born  September  29,  182G,  at  Hulmeville,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  Henry  White,  who  set- 
tled in  James  City  County,  Virginia,  some  time  previous  to  or  about  L649; 
and  through  his  mother,  from  Richard  Stockton,  who  came  to  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  from  England  about  1G56,  and  one  of  whose  descendants  was  Richard 
Stockton,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  When  he  was  four 
years  old  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  removed  with  her  children  to  her 
native  place,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  In  his  fifteenth  year  (13th  May,  1841) 
he  entered  the  establishment  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Samuel  W.  Stockton,  of 
Philadelphia,  whither  his  elder  brother,  Samuel  S.,  had  preceded  him,  to  learn 
the  manufacture  of  incorruptible  teeth.  In  1814  the  elder  brother  began  busi- 
ness in  the  same  branch  of  manufacture,  on  his  own  account,  and  James  en- 
gaged with  him. 

In  a  speech  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of  dentistry  Dr.  White,  referring 
to  this  period,  some  time  after  described  himself  as  "the  entire  working  force 
of  the  establishment,"  which  was  a  garret  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Race 
streets,  where  he  "ground  the  crude  materials  in  a  hand  mortar,  compounded 
them  and  carried  through  all  the  processes  to  the  finished  products, — such  as 
they  were, — then  turned  traveling  salesman,  and  exchanged  them  for  cur- 
rency." 

The  connection  thus  begun  continued,  with  one  or  two  brief  interruptions, 
until  his  death.  He  saw  the  seed  planted,  watched  it  germinate,  and  helped 
to  nurture  its  healthy  growth  to  magnificent  proportions.  With  every  step 
of  the  development  of  the  great  business  which  grew  from  the  humblest  be- 
ginning until  it  overtopped  all  others  of  its  kind  in  the  world  he  was  closely 
identified. 

In  1879  Dr.  Samuel  S.  White  died,  and  in  1881  The  S.  S.  White  Dental 
Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  one  million 
dollars.    The  recognized  executive  ability  of  Dr.  James  W.  White,  and  his 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  business,  made  him  the  logical  head  of  the  new 
company,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  its  president.  That  he  well  fulfilled 
every  expectation  is  shown  by  the  unflagging  prosperity  of  the  house,  which 
steadily  went  forward  under  his  administration,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
honored  by  an  undisputed  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the  company  with 
each  succeeding  year.  The  business  grew  constantly,  involving  the  neces- 
sity of  increased  facilities,  enlarged  factories,  and  a  greater  number  of  em- 
ployes, each  bringing  additional  care  and  labor  to  the  president,  who  bore 
the  burden  easily,  cheerfully,  and  efficiently. 

Besides  his  connection  with  the  house  with  which  his  life  work  was  iden- 
tified, Dr.  White  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  senior  member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists,  Hance  Brothers  &  White,  although  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  German- American  Title  and  Trust  Company. 

He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  that  institution.  He  never,  however,  followed  medi- 
cine as  a  vocation,  though  he  practiced  somewhat  extensively  among  his  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances,  as  well  as  among  the  poor,  and  was  frequently  called 
in  consultation  by  eminent  practitioners  because  of  his  exceptional  ability 
as  a  physician.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
by  St.  Lawrence  University,  of  Canton,  New  York. 

Entering  early  into  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  his  opportunities  for 
acquiring  the  education  of  the  schools  were  limited,  but  with  the  aid  of 
an  intellect  of  the  highest  order  and  a  phenominal  memory  he  became  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  of  Ids  day.  He  bad  read  extensively  upon  almost  every 
topic  of  human  interest,  and  a  fact  once  within  his  grasp  never  escaped  him.  As 
a  consequence  his  mind  was  a  veritable  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  ease 
with  which  he  drew  upon  it  suggesting  at  times  the  thought  that  whatever  he 
learned  was  mentally  labeled,  indexed,  and  filed  away  in  an  orderly  manner 
where  it  would  be  found  when  wanted.  Method  was  a  part  of  his  nature. 
Whatever  he  did  was  done  promptly,  neatly,  and  methodically,  and  therein  lay 
the  secret  of  his  remarkable  executive  ability. 

He  was  an  excellent  public  speaker,  one  who  charmed  by  his  concise,  ex- 
pressive diction,  apt  illustration,  and  convincing  logic. 

His  bent  was  distinctly  literary.  He  was  a  ready  and  polished  writer, 
having  a  rare  faculty  of  condensation, — of  saying  much  in  few  words,  of  mak- 
ing every  phrase  pregnant  with  meaning, — and  an  illustrative  and  descriptive 
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talent  rarely  equaled;  qualities  which,  conjoined  with  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  any  subject  upon  which  he  wrote,  gave  to  the  productions  of  his  pen 
a  clearness  and  completeness  that  always  commanded  attention.  His  con- 
tributions to  dental  and  medical  literature  were  numerous  and  important. 
Upon  such  subjects  as  the  diseases  connected  with  dentition,  and  the  general 
physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  the  teeth  to  the  whole  economy  or 
to  abnormal  conditions  of  remote  organs,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  world.  He  was  frequently  solicited  to  prepare  papers 
upon  these  topics,  and  always  responded  willingly. 

Dentistry  is  indebted  to  him  for  several  volumes  of  great  practical  value. 
Among  them  -may  be  named  "Dental  Materis  Medica"  (1868)  "Taking 
Impressions  of  the  Mouth,''  and  "The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth."  He  was  the 
author  of  the  exhaustive  presentation  of  "Diseases  Incident  to  the  First  Den- 
tition," in  the  American  System  of  Dentistry  ;  and  also  of  a  little  pamphlet, 
"The  Teeth,  Natural  and  Artificial,"  which  has  had  a  circulation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  spreading  everywhere  among  the  people  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  material  facts  about  the  teeth  and  the  necessity  and  means 
of  proper  care  for  their  preservation. 

As  editor  of  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  the  successor  to  '"The  Dental  Xews 
Letter,"  first  published  October,  1847,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  White  &  Co.,  as  a 
quarterly  of  which  J.  1).  White  and  J.  R.  McCurdy  were  the  conductors  and 
in  1859  converted  into  "The  Dental  Cosmos"  a  monthly  with  Drs.  J.  D.  White 
and  J.  H.  McQuillen  and  George  J.  Ziegler  as  editors,  his  highest  literary 
ability  was  exhibited  and  the  deepest  impress  of  his  virile  mind  upon  dental 
literature  was  made.  Here  was  a  field  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  fitted 
that  his  work  in  it  was  marked  by  that  quality  for  which  the  English  language 
contains  hut  one  word — genius.  Xo  other  fitly  characterizes  the  faculties 
which  so  exalted  the  aims,  broadened  the  scope,  and  enlarged  the  achievements 
of  "The  Dental  Cosmos"  that  its  editorship  should  be  accounted  the  "proud- 
est position,  the  highest  honor,  which  dentistry  has  to  offer  any  man." 

It  was  perhaps  Dr.  White's  proudest  boast  that  no  number  of  "The  Dental 
Cosmos,"  from  its  establishment  in  1859,  had  been  issued  without  his  personal 
supervision.  His  name  did  not  appear  as  its  responsible  editor  until  1872, 
but  his  broad  knowledge,  literary  taste,  keen  insight,  and  rare  judgment, 
were  in  its  service  from  the  first,  ever  guiding  it  onward  to  the  ideal  of  per- 
fect journalism.  Upon  his  death  he  was  succeeded  to  the  editorship  by  Edward 
('.  Kirk.  D.  D.  S.,  Sc.  D„  who  continues  to  the  present  time  (1908). 

Denominationally  he  was  a  Universalist,  for  many  years  moderator  of  the 
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Church  of  the  Messiah.  As  secretary  of  the  "People's  Literary  Institute,"  and 
chairman  of  its  lecture  committee,  he  managed  it  successfully  for  seven  years, 
— before  and  during  the  war, — and  worked  energetically  in  the  maintenance 
of  freedom  of  speech  against  bitter  opposition,  including  at  one  time  vigorous 
proceedings  by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

He  was  identified  with  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society;  an  active  worker  in 
the  Sanitary  Fair,  and'  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Orations  and  Lectures 
of  that  great  enterprise,  secured  the  substantial  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars toward  the  grand  total.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Seybert, 
to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Mc- 
Quillen  fund,  of  the  Webb  fund,  and  of  the  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Section 
of  the  IXth  International  Medical  Congress. 

Although  always  taking  a  keen  interest  in  political  affairs,  he  never  held 
public  office  but  once,  and  his  official  career  was  a  wholesome  example.  When 
the  present  city  charter  went  into  operation  in  1887,  Dr.  White's  well-known 
reputation  as  a  practical  philanthropist  gained  him,  without  solicitation  on 
his  part,  the  appointment  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, a  department  of  the  city  government  having  charge  of  the  public  hos- 
pitals and  correctional  institutions.  The  position  was  one  of  honor  and  hard 
work,  without  pay.  He  recognized  the  department  thoroughly,  placing  the 
administration  of  the  various  institutions  upon  a  civil  service  basis,  and  after 
serving  with  conspicuous  fidelity  for  two  years,  was  removed  for  refusing  to 
acquiesce  in  a  violation  of  both  the  latter  and  the  principles  of  the  civil  service 
laws  of  the  city,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  was  appointed.  The  entire 
reputable  press  of  Philadelphia  sustained  him  in  his  position  in  this  matter, 
regardless  of  party  affiliations,  and  with  a  unanimity  as  to  both  his  personal 
character  and  the  great  value  of  his  public  services  which  was  a  tribute  as 
gratifying  as  it  was  unique. 

Another  example  of  his  practical  philanthropic  work  is  the  Maternity 
Hospital,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  president  from  its 
foundation  in  1872  to  his  death.  Its  firm  establishment  and  successful 
operation  were  largely  due  to  his  untiring  zeal.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Siberian  Exile  Relief  Association. 

These  were  a  few  of  his  public  benefactions.  Privately  he  dispensed  of  his 
means  in  the  relief  of  distress  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  labored  unweariedly 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate. 
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Without  a  trace  of  sentimentality,  he  loved  his  kind,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  make  the  world  brighter  and  better  for  his  presence  in  it. 

He  died  at  Philadelphia  May  27,  1891,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  sons,  Professor  J.  William  White,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Samuel  Stockton  White  and  Louis  Piers  White. 

"The  Public  Ledger,"  in  an  appreciative  editorial  reference  to  his  death, 
said,  "  'Benedicite  fratercule'  were  the  words  which  welcomed  him  into  a  little 
organization  to  which  he  belonged.  'Benedicite  fratercule'  will  be  echoed  by 
many  hearts  which  are  sorrowful  at  parting  with  him." 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  ARRINGTON,  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  S. 


FATHER  OF  THE  SOUTHERN   DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,    VXD  FIRST   PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Arrington  died  at  his  home  in  Goldsboro,  N".  C, 
October  29th,  1907.  In  his  death  the  profession  lost  an  extraordinary  member 
— one  whose  life  was  devoted  most  unselfishly  to  exploring  and  carving  new 
paths  for  our  footsteps. 

Dr.  Arrington,  son  of  James  Henry  and  Mary  Spruill  Arrington,  was 
born  in  Nash  County,  KT.  C,  Sept.  11th,  1827.  His  parents  moved  to  Ten 
nessee  while  he  was  very  young,  and  he  was  reared  there,  although  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  his  grandmother  in  North  Carolina.  He  read  medicine 
under  Dr.  S.  P.  Cutler  of  Dresden,  Tenn.,  and  completed  his  medical  course  at 
the  old  Transylvania  Medical  College  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1848.  He  practiced  medicine  for  a  while  at  Hickman,  Ky.,  and  in 
Louisiana,  where  he  went  through  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  From  here 
he  went  to  North  Carolina  and  became  interested  in  dentistry,  which  he 
adopted  and  studied.  Desiring  a  college  training  he  went  to  Baltimore  and 
took  a  college  course,  and  graduated  from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1853.  He  practiced  at  Windsor,  Wilmington  and  Baleigh,  and 
then  located  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  1854,  where  he  practiced  both  medicine  and 
dentistry  until  1858,  when  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  dentistry  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  for  a  short 
period  following  the  Civil  War  1865-6,  he  traveled  through  the  Southern 
states  in  the  interest  of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.  During 
this  time  feeling  the  need  of  a  southern  state's  dental  society,  he  planned  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  29,  1869.  He  was  offered  the  first  presidency,  but  de- 
clined and  his  brother,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Arrington  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  elected 
to  that  office.  When  the  meeting  was  called  he  was  urged  to  accept  the 
presidency ;  but  declined,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  then  in  active  prac- 
tice. In  fact,  he  had  a  clause  incorporated  in  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  order 
prohibiting  a  dentist  who  was  not  in  active  practice  from  holding  an  office. 
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His  reason  for  this,  was,  having  been  instrumental  in  its  organization  lie  did 
not  care  to  leave  a  loop-hole  for  any  over  zealous  office  seeking  member  that 
might  slip  in,  to  proclaim :  "Dr.  Arlington  did  this  missionary  work  among 
us  that  he  might  enjoy  the  emolument  of  office  at  our  expense."  He  cared 
nothing  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  in  the  aifairs  of  men  lie  generally 
judged  them  as  they  should  be,  rather  than  as  they  are.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  New  Orleans,  April  13-1(5,  1870,  B.  P.  Arrington 
was  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  to  organize  a  dental  journal  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  association.  At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Dental  Convention  held  at  New  York  City,  August  7-9,  1866, 
Dr.  Arrington  served  the  convention  as  corresponding  secretary.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Maryland  Dental  College  of 
Baltimore. 

His  tastes  and  his  talents  led  him  naturally  into  mechanics,  and  he  was 
the  inventor  of  some  of  our  most  useful  instruments.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
amalgam,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Arrington  Amalgam  instruments.  He  also 
manufactured  an  amalgam  known  as  "Arrington  Amalgam."  He  also  in- 
vented a  set  of  smooth  edge  scalers  for  the  treatment  of  Alveola  Pyorrhoea, 
also  pulp  extractors  and  root  pluggers. 

His  work  in  dentistry  in  North  Carolina  was  most  important,  and  like 
the  influence  of  all  earnest,  able  men,  has  been  felt  in  an  ever  widening  ter- 
ritory up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  his  specialty,  "liiggs'  Disease,"  of  which  he  was  a  complete 
master  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  without  a  peer  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
Dr.  Arlington's  method  of  treating  "Riggs'  Disease"  was  as  follows:  "After 
removal  of  the  deposit,  force  water  into  the  pockets  with  a  bulb  syringe,  then 
with  a  trimmed  tooth  brush,  brush  the  teeth  and  gums  forcibly  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  pulverized  pumice,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  water  to  one  of  acid,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  to  duration 
and  extent  of  disease. 

"After  the  use  of  tooth  brush  with  the  dilute  acid  and  pumice  use  soft 
pine  or  orange  wood  sticks  shaped  to  suit,  then  with  same  acid  and  pumice 
play  well  down  on  and  between  the  roots  of  teeth,  as  far  down  as  I  can  go  with- 
out detriment  of  the  soft  tissues. 

"After  the  mouth  is  thoroughly  washed  out  with  mouthful  after  mouthful 
of  water,  followed  by  a  second  application  of  water  in  pockets  with  hull* 
syringe,  apply  Campho-phenique  freely  to  the  gums  and  necks  of  teeth.  Then 
with  finger  pressure  force  the  gums  to  teeth,  simply  to  demonstrate  to  the 
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patient  how  it  must  be  done,  after  each  brushing,  immediately  after  meals, 
and  on  retiring,  until  cure  is  complete.  I  then  instruct  the  patient  to  return 
in  two  or  three  days  for  inspection  and  the  removal  of  any  deposit  that  may 
have  been  overlooked.  I  then  apply  the  Campho-phenique  or  spirits  turpentine 
to  gums,  and  request  the  systematic  use  of  brush  with  plenty  of  water  in  the 
mouth. 

"There  is  no  justification  for  extreme  treatment  and  high  charges.  Con- 
servatism and  moderation  in  all  things  pertaining  to  dental  treatment  is  the 
wiser  polic}r,  and  more  equitable  and  humane."  He  was  foremost  in  perfecting 
the  organization  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Association  at  Greensborough, 
September  5th,  1866.  After  a  few  years'  prosperity  the  society  abandoned  to 
be  revived  August  11th.  1875,  at  Beaufort,  when  Dr.  Arrington  again  was 
elected  president. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  after  the  consolidation.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  valuable 
papers  to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  Many  of  them  on  Oral  Hygiene  and 
the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  appearing  in  "The  Dental  Cosmos," 
"The  Items  of  Interest,"  and  "The  Dental  Brief"  in  the  past.  His  last  public 
professional  utterance  appearing  in  the  latter  journal. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Johnson,  his  former  associate,  says  of  him :  "He  was  the  gentlest 
Knight  that  ever  laid  lance  in  rest.  As  a  man  the  sweet  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ner was  as  unfailing  as  the  flow  of  the  tides,  and  this  added  to  a  charming 
personality — ideally  typical  (if  the  old  southern  gentleman — combined  to  make 
him  irresistibly  attractive  in  personal  intercourse."  Two  of  his  brothers 
were  well  known  dentists  of  the  South  i.  e. ;  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Arlington 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Arrington  now  practicing  in  Jackson, 
Tenn.  Dr.  B.  F.  Arrington  married  Miss  Barbara  A.  Everitt  in  Everiettsville, 
N.  C,  January  9,  1855. 

He  is  survived  by  bis  wife,  three  daughters,  and  one  son:  i.  e. :  Miss  Mary 
J.  Arrington  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dewey,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Bond  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Arrington  of  Borne,  Ga.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  early  manhood.  In  politics  a 
Democrat,  also  was  a  Mason  and  Oddfellow. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GODDARD,  D.  D.  S. 


A  STURDY  PIONEER  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

William  Henry  Goddard,  the  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Thatcher 
and  Lucy  (Wiswall)  Goddard,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June  25,  1808. 

His  parents  were  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  he  was  granted  every  ad- 
vantage for  obtaining  a  thorough  classical  education.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the 
Latin  school  under  the  charge  of  Benjamin  Gould,  Esq.,  where  he  became  very 
proficient  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  From  here  he  was  sent  to  a  military 
school,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Alden  Partridge  (formerly  superintendent 
of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy),  of  Norwich,  Vermont.  Here  he  re- 
mained two  years,  when  he  informed  his  father  that  he  desired  to  be  a  farmer. 
His  father  took  him  to  a  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Dunstable,  New  Hampshire,  who 
farmed  in  summer  and  was  a  blacksmith  in  winter.  Here  he  encountered  the 
rough  experience  of  cultivating  the  New  England  soil,  which  was  half  stone, 
and  also  learned  to  make  such  implements  as  an  axe,  hoe,  hatchet,  etc.  This 
training  was  of  much  benefit  in  his  later  life. 

Becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  rough  experience,  he  returned  home  and 
entered  the  store  as  clerk  of  a  commerce  merchant  of  Boston.  Here  he 
remained  until,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  a  desire  to 
be  independent  caused  him  to  go  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune. 

In  1828  he  entered  the  office  of  a  New  York  dentist  to  learn  the  profes- 
sion. At  that  time  every  office  and  laboratory  was  sealed  to  prevent  in- 
trusion; no  instruction  could  be  obtained  from  any  source  except  from  his 
preceptor,  whose  knowledge  was  meagre. 

The  student  in  those  days  was  obliged  to  plod  along,  gleaning  from 
whatever  source  he  could,  yet  mainly  dependent  upon  his  own  genius.  No 
colleges  or  periodicals  and  few  books  influenced  the  mind  of  young  Goddard. 
Fortunately,  he  was  a  reasoner,  and  after  paying  his  tuition  fee  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year's  study,  he  was  told  by  his  preceptor  that  he  was  competent 
to  practice.  He  opened  an  office  in  New  York  City  and  practiced  with  little 
success.  Becoming  discouraged,  he  purchased  a  drug  store,  the  income  from 
which  paid  his  expenses  while  his  practice  increased. 
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Dr.  Goddard  was  of  a  restless  disposition,  and  soon  sold  his  business  and 
practice  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  moved  his  family  to  Ottawa,  111., 
where  he  settled  in  1834,  on  a  half  section  of  land  (which  he  bought  for  one 
dollar  and  twenty- five  cents  per  acre),  twelve  miles  from  Ottawa,  and  which 
he  named  Brookfield,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture. 

Here  he  hewed  the  logs  to  build  his  home  and  began  life  on  the  prairies, 
and  here  later  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  son-  and  daughter  by  death. 
Thoroughly  disheartened,  he  sold  his  land  and  paid  his  debts,  and  with  the 
remaining  members  of  his  family  went  to  Chicago,  intending  to  embark  for 
New  York.  Finding  that  he  did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  passage 
of  all,  he  gave  his  wife's  mother,  sister,  and  his  only  son  all  the  money  he  had, 
put  them  on  the  steamer  and  bade  them  good-bye. 

Having  his  instruments,  some  gold  and  tin  foil,  and  some  teeth,  he  com- 
menced practice  in  Chicago,  where  he  earned  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York.  From  there  he  went  to  Louisville  to  visit  his  brother, 
Frank  Goddard,  a  prominent  teacher  of  that  city,  and  concluded  to  locate 
there.  In  1840  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Surgissen,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  latter's  death.  In  a  short  time  he  succeeded  m  establish- 
ing himself  in  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  which  he  fully  sustained  for 
twenty  years.  In  1848  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

In  1856  he  relinquished  his  professional  work  and  embarked  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  which  he  continued  until  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  business  failed,  and  he  became  bankrupt  and  his  factory  was  con- 
verted into  a  government  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  To  these 
Dr.  Goddard  and  his  wife  devoted  all  their  time  in  the  endeavor  to  ameliorate 
their  sufferings.  He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  subsistence  com- 
mittee at  the  Nashville  Depot,  where  several  thousand  soldiers  were  fed  as  they 
passed  through  the  city  on  their  way  south. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  a  strong  Federal  advocate  and  was  a  deputy  collector  of 
port  during  the  war.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Dickens  Club,  an  amateur 
theatrical  company  consisting  of  the  best  people  of  the  city,  who,  by  their  en- 
tertainments, raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  charity,  for  the  families  of  vol- 
unteer soldiers,  and  for  the  Sanitary  Commission.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Union  Club  of  Louisville,  a  strong  organization  that  did  much  in  pre- 
serving peace  and  protecting  the  city.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1867,  lie 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  associated  with  his  nephew  and  former 
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student,  Dr.  Frank  Peabody,  and  continued  in  full  practice  until  1870,  when 
Dr.  Peabody  removed  to  South  America. 

He  was  a  very  superior  operator.  Such  was  his  enthusiasm  in  his  profes- 
sion that  he  kept  fully  abreast  with  all  modes  of  improved  practice.  This 
he  accomplished  by  attending  every  dental  society  meeting  that  opportunity 
afforded.  In  1858  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kentucky  State  Dental 
Society,  and  President  in  1869. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  which  body 
in  recognition  of  his  professional  integrity,  elected  him  Treasurer  for  fifteen 
successive  years.  In  1882  he  was  elected  President  of  this  society.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Dental  Convention,  1855,  and  ap- 
pointed on  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Dr.  Goddard's  name  appears  among  the  dentists  invited  by  the  Cincinnati 
Association  of  Surgeon  Dentists  to  meet  with  them  in  the  organization  of  the 
first  dental  association  in  the  "West,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  which  convened  in  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of 
August,  1844;  at  which  time  Dr.  James  Taylor  was  elected  President.  For 
many  years  he  held  offices  of  trust  and  honor  in  this  society. 

The  minutes  of  that  Association  show  that  from  1850  to  1855.  Dr.  Goddard 
acted  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  that  he  was  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  meeting  which  occurred  in  February,  1885,  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1847  this  society  began  the  publication  of  the  ''Dental  Register  of  the 
West,"  of  which  Dr.  Goddard  was  one  of  the  editing  committee.  He  was  not  a 
prolific  writer,  his  best  papers  were  on  "Hypertrophy  of  the  Gums""  and  "The 
Arrangement  of  Sets  and  Partial  Sets  of  Teeth." 

Dr.  Goddard  united  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  1847, 
and  contributed  his  time,  energies  and  talents  in  advancing  the  principles  and 
interests  of  the  Order,  and  was  for  twenty  years  Chairman  of  the  Widows' 
and  Orphans'  Fund  of  bis  lodge.  He  also  was  active  in  the  Encampment  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  of  this  Order.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  a  Republican  in  politics. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  married  to  Miss  Cecelia  Graham,  of  Xew  York,  in  1830, 
who  died  in  Brookfield,  111.  Their  only  son,  William  Henry  Goddard,  a 
dentist,  died  in  1864.  In  1841  he  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Annie  M. 
Browne  of  Louisville,  Ky..  who  died  June  10,  1848. 

They  had  two  children :  Mary  Clara  Goddard,  deceased,  and  Edward  Adol- 
phus  Goddard.  In  1851  he  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Eliza  R.  Harrington, 
of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  who  survived  him.    To  them  were  born  two 
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daughters,  Mrs.  Helen  Goddard  Stewart,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs. 
Eliza  H.  G.  Fishhaek,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  a  sufferer  from  bronchial  consumption,  which  caused 
his  death,  March  4,  1883,  after  an  illness  of  twelve  weeks.  He  was  buried 
in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  Ky. 

In  dentistry  he  exhibited  great  interest,  energy,  and  industry,  and  as  a 
result  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  professional  confreres.  No  member 
of  the  profession  was  more  eager  after  the  discovery  of  any  new  light  that 
would  aid  in  promoting  higher  attainments. 

He  was  a  man  of  most  positive  character,  and  made  a  direct  impression 
in  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  He  filled  the  full  measure  of  the  declara- 
tion, "An  Honest  Man  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  the  "Dental  Register,"  Vol. 
XXXVII,  1883,  pp.  307-315;  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXV,  April,  1883,  p.  216; 
Dr.  Goddard 's  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Goddard  Stewart,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  his  son,  Ed- 
ward A.  Goddard,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Dr.  Harry  T.  Smith.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


RICHARD  BAYLY  WINDER,  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  S. 


FATHER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  FACULTIES  AND  FOUNDED 
OF  THE  MARYLAND  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

Richard  Bayly  Winder  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  J.  and  Sally  Upshur 
Bayly  Winder.  His  father  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  social  position. 
He  was  born  December  (i.  1794,  and  died  August  %,  1844,  in  Eastville,  North- 
hampton County,  Va.,  at  his  home  called  "Covington."  He  was  a  Barrister, 
and  for  many  years  clerk  of  both  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Courts  of  North- 
hampton County,  Va.  At  "Covington,"  the  old  family  home.  Dr.  Richard 
Bayly  Winder  was  born,  July  17,  1828.  He  was  well  prepared  for  College 
under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Mort,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  fine 
teacher.  He  obtained  his  education  at  Princeton  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  where  he  finished  his  collegiate  education.  Returning  to 
his  home,  record  says  he  conducted  a  small  mercantile  business  at  Eastville 
for  a  short  time  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Custis,  then  moved  to  "The  Folly," 
Accomac  County,  Va.,  delightfully  situated  on  a  deep  creek  navigable  by  boats 
four  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  surrounded  by  slaves,  he  engaged  in 
fanning  and  horse  raising,  as  a  gentleman  planter.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  horses,  having  at  one  time  several  noted  running  horses.  He  maintained 
a  race  course  on  his  plantation,  Avhere  many  a  hard  battle  was  fought  by  such 
well  known  horses  of  the  day  as  Glencoe,  Sebastapool  and  others.  One  of 
his  friends  says  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Winder  said  he  had  too  many  horses 
and  took  two  of  them  to  Accomac  Court  House  on  court  day,  and  offered 
them  for  sale  at  public  auction,  but  instead  of  selling  he  bought  two  addi- 
tional horses.  He  was  very  hospitable  in  his  home,  and  all  of  his  old  friends 
speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  offered  his  services  to  his  native 
State,  and  was  appointed  a  Major  in  the  Confederate  States  Army:  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  Old  Capitol  at  Washington.  Upon 
being  paroled  he  returned  to  Accomac,  from  the  war,  without  means  and  set- 
tled his  affairs  at  his  farm,  but  soon  after  decided  to  study  the  profession  of 
dentistry  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  after  graduating 
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1869  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years  he  worked  under  Dr.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas  of 
Baltimore.  He  entered  upon  practice  in  that  city  and  soon  forged  to  the 
front  and  ranked  high  in  his  chosen  profession'  and  was  deservedly  popular 
and  respected  among  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  During  all  the  years 
of  his  life  he  retained  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia,  his  birthplace,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  would  not  accept  pay 
for  professional  service,  when  an  Eastern  shore  Virginian  was  his  patient. 

Desiring  to  more  fully  equip  himself  for  a  scientific  practice  he  took  a 
course  of  lectures  and  graduated  as  M.  D.  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Baltimore  in  1873.  The  Maryland  Dental  College  was  organized 
by  Dr.  Winder  in  the  year  1873,  after  he  had  gathered  around  him  such  a 
faculty  as  Drs.  M.  W.  Foster,  Edward  and  Henry  Keech,  Samuel  Fields,  H. 
Williams  and  Byron  F.  Coy,  Baltimore  home  talent.  Outside  instructors 
si;ch  as  Drs.  Thos.  B.  Gimning,  J.  ^N.  Farrar,  E.  Parmly  Brown.  Geo.  11.  Evans, 
Kasson  C.  Gibson  and  John  H.  Meyer  of  New  York  then  well  known  in  their 
specialties,  Marshall  II.  Webb  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  J.  R.  Walker  of  New  Orleans, 
W.  H.  H.  Thakston  of  Virginia,  R.  F.  Hunt  of  Washington  and  a  score 
of  other  well  known  and  proficient  men.  The  first  plan  differing  from  the 
other  colleges  was  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  regents  to  conduct  the  exam- 
ination. This  board  was  composed  of  fifty  or  more  well  known  dentists  scat- 
tered all  over  the  United  States.  This  was  an  organized  body  with  a  president 
which  appointed  a  committee  of  three  each  year  to  attend  the  oral  examina- 
tion of  the  graduating  class.  This  and  many  other  features  such  as  are  in  exis- 
tence today  in  the  dental  school  originated  with  him.  The  undertaking  was  a 
success  beyond  all  expectation.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  The  school  flourished  until  1879  when  the  Mary- 
land Dental  College  was  merged  into  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Winder  being  made  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Operative  dentistry, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death  July  18th,  1894.  Soon  after  his  con- 
nection with  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  he  was  elected  its  Dean 
and  conducted  its  affairs  successfully  as  he  had  conducted  the  affairs  as  dean 
of  the  Maryland  Dental  College.  The  reforms  organized  by  him  in  1873 
beginning  with  the  Maryland  Dental  College  was  the  beginning  of  the  new 
era  in  dentistry,  the  bringing  of  such  men  as  mentioned  (not  all  at  once  but 
during  his  career)  under  his  influence  and  getting  together  some  of  all  the 
good  that  was  to  be  gotten  out  of  them  and  imparting  it  to  his  students; 
then  having  a  board  of  regents  to  see  whether  it  had  been  properly  imparted 
or  not  was  the  beginning  of  the  awakening.   The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the 
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Maryland  Dental  College  was  invited  to  come  to  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  and  Winder  was  chosen  by  the  Maryland  faculty  to  represent 
them.  Dentistry  had  plodded  along  much  in  the  same  old  way  from  Harris's 
time  up  to  "73.  Lectures  began  November  1st,  and  March  4th  was  about 
commencement  day.  Examinations,  clinics  and  all  else  being  done  in  the 
given  space  of  time.  It  became  so  common  for  persons  throughout  the 
country  to  ask  the  price  of  a  diploma  it  was  printed  in  the  catalogue  that 
diplomas  were  obtainable  only  after  a  satisfactory  examination.  He  was  the 
father  of  The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  the  greatest  protec- 
tion dentistry  has  ever  had,  originated  in  Winder's  brain,  then  with  the 
influence  of  such  men  as  James  Truman  and  C.  N.  Pierce  of  Philadelphia  it 
became  an  established  fact.  He  was  the  first  one  to  advance  the  idea  that 
dentistry  should  be  recognized  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  medicine 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Dr.  Winder  was  responsible  for  the  rejuvenation  of  The  Maryland  State 
Dental  Association.  The  society  had  languished,  become  unpopular  and  was 
doing  no  effective  professional  work  and  he  rallied  his  friends  to  its  support 
and  since  the  reorganization  it  has  been  a  live  and  useful  professional  body  such 
as  Maryland  had  not  known  previously.  It  was  through  his  influence  the 
Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  Societies  united.  He  also  earnestly  advo- 
cated the  union  of  the  Old  Southern  Dental  Association  and  the  American 
Dental  Association  which  was  afterwards  consummated  in  the  union  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  the  present  National  Dental  Association.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Dental  Convention,  at  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  August  10-12,  1875,  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Southern  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, President  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  State  and  District  of  Columbia  Dental  Associations 
1876. 

Dr.  Winder  was  a  natural  born  mechanic.  He  spent  much  of  his  spare 
time  in  his  younger  days  carving  and  designing  the  most  beautiful  novelties 
in  both  wood  and  metal  which  he  gave  as  mementoes  to  his  friends.  Naturally 
dentistry  came  easy  to  him.  He  took  genuine  pride  in  teaching  his  students. 
He  installed  the  seed  that  resulted  in  choice  fruit,  as  evidenced  by  his  many 
students  who  have  done  honor  to  him  and  their  profession. 

He  was  a  Democrat,  Mason,  Knight  of  Pythias  and  member  of  the 
Fpiscopal  Church. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  later  he  married  her  sister,  Miss  Sarah 
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Custis,  who  bore  him  two  children,  Dr.  Richard  Bayly  Winder  II  and  Mary 
Custis  Winder,  now  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Miller  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
After  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  married  1869  Miss  Kate  Dorsey  of 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  who  survived  him. 

Dr.  Winder  died  of  Bright's  disease  July  18,  1894,  and  was  buried  at  Lon- 
don Park  Cemetery,  Baltimore.  He  was  a  man  of  courtly  manners,  handsome 
of  features  and  possessed  of  high  courage,  true  in  his  friendship  and  honest 
in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Winder's  first 
private  student  (1872),  confidential  friend  and  companion,  Dr.  W.  B.  Finney  of  Balti- 
more, and  Thomas  Teackle  Upshur,  Genealogist,  Nossawadox,  Va. 


PHINEAS  GEORGE  CANNING  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  PIONEER  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  1810  at  her  father's  country  home  in  North 
Carolina,  Hannah  Moffitt  was  married  to  Aaron  L.  Hunt,  a  young  surveyor 
residing  in  the  neighborhood. 

About  the  year  1812  the  young  surveyor  and  his  wife  moved  to  Champaign 
County,  Ohio,  near  Urbana.  The  husband  died  of  smallpox  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  1833,  having  represented  his  county  for  several  years  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

Phineas  George  Canning,  the  youngest  of  a  family  composed  of  four 
boys  and  two  girls,  was  born  on  the  farm  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  June 
16,  1827.  At  his  father's  death,  the  mother  removed  with  her  children,  to 
West  Liberty,  near  Ivnightstown,  Henry  County,  Ind.  Young  Hunt  at- 
tended school  in  Wayne  County,  near  Kichmond,  during  the  winter  and 
worked  on  his  uncle's  farms  at  West  Liberty  during  the  summer.  Thus  were 
passed  his  youth  and  school-days,  until  he  attained  an  age  when  he  realized 
the  necessity  of  selecting  a  life  occupation. 

David  Picket  Hunt,  an  elder  brother,  who  had  studied  dentistry  with  a 
Dr.  Harding,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  located  in  Indianapolis  in  1844,  being  the 
second  dentist  to  select  that  village  for  residence.  As  young  Hunt  possessed 
high  artistic  taste  and  mechanical  ability  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  be- 
come a  student  in  the  office  of  his  brother.  This  relationship  was  begun  in 
1846,  when  young  Hunt  was  barely  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Two  years  later  the  brother  and  preceptor  died,  and  young  Hunt  found 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  full  practice  thrust  upon  him  while  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy.  Beginning  thus  with  an  independent  practice  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  P.  G.  C.  Hunt,  continued  to  serve  a  clientele  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  forty-eight  years. 

No  dentist  in  Indianapolis  ever  had  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  his 
patients  like  Dr.  Hunt.  He  could  leave  his  practice,  and  close  his  office  for 
months,  and  in  two  weeks  after  his  return  be  in  the  flood  tide  of  work.  No 
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man  was  ever  more  sincerely  mourned  for  by  his  clientele,  for  they  were  all  his 
friends  who  believed  and  trusted  him. 

Throughout  his  life  Dr.  Hunt  was  the  recognized  leader  of  his  profession 
in  Indiana.  He  was  a  true  representative  of  the  old  school  type  of  "professional 
gentlemen,  courteous  as  a  Southern,  filled  with  a  kindly  humor  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  His  progressive  spirit  never  flagged  and  at  sixty  years  of 
age  he  was  as  quick  to  note  and  try  those  new  methods  or  appliances  that 
seemed  good,  as  at  thirty.  He  was  often  far  in  advance  of  his  co-laborers, 
but  never  behind  them.  As  an  operator,  he  was  ever  ranked  with  the  best 
in  the  land,  much  of  his  contoured  gold  work  being  still  in  evidence  in  his 
home  city. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  first  dentists  in  the  West  to  cast  aside  the  petty 
prejudices  once  so  characteristic  of  the  profession,  and  open  the  doors  of  his 
operating  room  and  laboratory  to  his  professional  brethren,  freely  imparting 
to  all  seekers  the  valuable  knowledge  and  skill  of  which  he  had  such  an  abund- 
ant store. 

In  his  younger  days  Dr.  Hunt  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  dental  journals. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  ideas  in  practice  and  invented 
a  number  of  handy  devices  for  use  by  dentists,  notable  among  which  was  one 
since  extensively  used  by  the  profession,  and  which  is  described  in  "Richard- 
son's Mechanical  Dentistry"  under  the  head  of  "Attaching  Porcelain  Teeth  to 
a  Metallic  Base  with  Eubber  or  Celluloid."  Dr.  Richardson  nays.  "The  credit 
of  its  first  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  is  due  to  Dr.  P.  G.  C 
Hunt,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  who  practiced  this  method  as  early  as  1859." 
The  small  articulator  for  crown  and  bridge-work,  as  well  as  many  useful 
forms  of  operating  instruments  were  first  suggested  by  him. 

In  his  early  days  he  forged  and  fashioned  in  a  blacksmith  shop  many 
of  his  instruments  himself,  especially  his  operating  instruments,  and  forceps. 
In  1870  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  honorarily  upon  Dr. 
Hunt,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery;  the  Indiana  Medical  College 
having  already  similarly  honored  him  with  the  Medical  Degree  in  1869.  lie 
took  an  active  part,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  In- 
diana State  Dental  Association  in  September,  1858.  and  was  its  first  Vice- 
President.  He  was  elected  its  President  January  2,  1861.  and  on  account  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  due  to  the  civil  strife  then  raging,  continued  to 
hold  the  office  until  1864,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  M.  Moore, 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.  Dr.  Hunt  was  again  elected  President  of  the  Association 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  June  27,  1871.    The  first  minute-book  of  the  Association, 
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December,  18.58,  records  that  the  following  fee  bill  was  adopted  on  Dr.  Hunt's 


motion : 

Full  sets  of  teeth  on  gold  or  platinum  $100  to  $200 

One  tooth  on  gold,  atmosphere  pressure   10  "  12 

Two  teeth  on  gold,  atmosphere  pressure   12  "  25 

One  tooth  on  gold  with  clasps   8"  10 

Three  teeth  on  gold  with  clasps   15  "  18 

Two  teeth  on  gold,  with  clasps   10  "  1:: 

Four  to  ten,  $4  to  $6  per  tooth. 

Obturator    50  "  100 

Removing  pulp  and  filling  molar,  gold   12  "  25 

Removing  pulp  and  filling  incisor  or  bicuspid   6  "  15 


Iii  1861  a  revised  fee  bill  was  adopted  the  most  striking  feature  of 
which  is  vulcanite  dentures  $100  to  $150.  Before  this  society  he  read  a 
number  of  papers.  In  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  and  Power  of  Associa- 
tion," read  before  the  Odontography  Society,  Chicago,  February  21,  1898. 
the  author.  Jonathan  Taft,  says:  "The  first  presentation  of  clinics  in  our 
profession  was  made  about  the  year  1859  in  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation at  Indianapolis.  The  late  Dr.  "William  H.  Atkinson,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  P.  G.  C.  Hunt  were  the  active  workers  in  this,  one  of  the  first  public 
clinics." 

In  1859  Dr.  Hunt  attended  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  convened  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  national  dental  associa- 
tion, and  was  present  at  the  first  session  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  following  year.  He  was  a  member  of 
this  Association  continuously  until  his  death,  and  was  an  active  worker  for 
many  years.  He  was  elected  president  of  that  body  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
in  187"?.  September  11,  1851,  Dr.  Hunt  joined  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Surgeons. 

The  first  law  to  regulate  the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  Indiana,  was  passed 
during  the  winter  of  1878-79,  and  provided  for  a  board  of  five  examiners 
which  met,  according  to  the  enactment,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  dune,  1879, 
when  the  board  was  duly  organized  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  Hunt  as  President, 
which  position  he  held  by  re-election  continuously  until  1895,  a  period  of  six 
teen  years  of  most  effective  and  honorable  service  to  the  dental  profession. 
He  refused  re-election  in  1895,  his  health  rendering  the  duties  of  the  office 
onerous.  He  was  a  delegate  from  the  Indiana  board  to  the  meeting  for  tem- 
porary organization  of  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1882,  and  again  the  following  year  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  a  per- 
manent organization  was  effected. 
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Dr.  Hunt  was  actively  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Indiana  Dental 
College,  in  1878,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  faculty  as  Dean.  He  was 
also  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  position  he  filled  until 
his  resignation  some  years  later.  He  was  again  induced  to  assume  the  presi- 
dency in  1895,  and  was  filling  that  office  at  his  death. 

In  early  manhood  Dr.  Hunt  was  made  a  Mason,  the  only  secret  order  with 
which  he  ever  affiliated.  At  his  death  he  was  Past  High  Priest,  Past  Eminent 
Commander  and  Past  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Commandery,  York  Rite. 
In  October,  1863,  he  received  the  fourteenth  degree,  Scottish  Rite,  be- 
coming a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  in  1865.  In  1870  he  received  the  thirty- 
third  degree  and  for  many  years  preceding  his  death  was  Illustrious  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, District  of  Indiana,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  also  a  member  of  Murat  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
caught  muscallonge  in  Michigan,  tarpon  in  Florida  and  all  kinds  of  fish 
in  the  country  between.  In  Ins  latter  years  he  abandoned  bait  for  fly-fishing 
and  was  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  In  his  younger  days  he  hunted,  but 
after  middle  life  practically  abandoned  that  for  the  gentler  art.  He  was  full 
of  humor,  companionable,  and  sociable.  His  chums  and  co-workers  in  his 
younger  days,  were:  lveely,  Watt,  Goddard,  Atkinson,  Canine,  McKellops, 
Corydon  Palmer,  Gushing,  Allport  and  Taft. 

He  enjoyed  music,  seldom  missing  an  operatic  performance,  and  in  his 
younger  days  played  the  piano  and  violin  without  profound  knowledge,  but 
with  the  native  temperament  and  skill  that  thoroughly  pleased  the  average, 
if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  hypercritical  ear  of  the  finished  musician.  He  sang 
well  in  good  barytone  voice  and  delighted  in  entertaining  appreciative  audi- 
ences with  "Yillikins  an'  his  Dinah."  "The  Good  Gray  Mare"  and  other 
humorous  songs  of  a  half  century  ago. 

He  possessed  no  mean  dramatic  talent  and  was  foremost  in  organizing 
and  perpetuating  the  Scottish  Rite  Dramatic  Association — most  of  whose 
active  workers  are  now  dead.  "Box  and  Cox,"  "Poor  Pillicoddy,"  and  othei 
of  the  well-known  old  farces  furnished  him  chances  for  exploiting  his  love 
of  the  humorous  and  his  enjoyment  of  them  was  keen. 

Masonry  was  his  religion.  He  devoted  years  of  his  time  to  it,  and  was 
honored  with  all  that  it  could  offer.  He  believed  in  it  thoroughly  and  was- 
a  good  Mason,  hence  a  good  man. 
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In  1873  he  made  a  fishing  and  shooting  trip  from  the  head-waters  of 
the  Kissimee  River  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  in  Florida.  At  that  time  that 
country  was  a  wilderness  tenanted  only  by  an  occasional  settler  and  trapper, 
and  the  Seminole  Indians.  Becoming  much  impressed  with  the  country,  in 
1876,  he  moved  his  family  to  Orange  County,  Florida,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased land,  intending  to  operate  a  sawmill  that  he  had  bought  and  shipped 
there,  and  raise  oranges.  The  sawmill  venture  was  a  failure.  There  was  a  good 
demand  for  lumber,  but  nothing  better  than  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  peas  to 
pay  for  it.  After  about  a  year's  stay  he  returned  with  his  family  to  In- 
dianapolis. From  that  time  to  his  death  he  spent  much  time  in  Florida  each 
year.  His  efforts  at  fruit  growing  were  never  remunerative,  but  the  out- 
door life  and  action  were  of  undoubted  benefit  to  him.  He  had  been  back 
from  Florida  only  about  a  month  when  he  died. 

During  the  time  of  the  oil  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
in  the  fifties,  he  went  into  companies  formed  to  dig  wells  and  used  to  tell 
about  a  $10,000  hole  in  the  ground  that  he  had  in  West  Virginia.  Before 
the  war  he  owned  an  interest  in  a  line  of  packet  boats  running  from  Louisville 
to  New  Orleans,  but  sold  out  after  a  year  or  so.  He  always  made  money 
rapidly  in  dentistry  and  lost  it  as  certainly  and  as  rapidly  when  he  went  into 
other  lines  of  business. 

October  29,  1849,  P.  G.  C.  Hunt  married  Hannah  Mary,  daughter  of 
Isaac  N.  and  Julia  Ann  (Cully)  Phipps.  Isaac  N.  Phipps  came  to  In- 
dianapolis in  1824,  and  was  one  of  the  sturdy  and  God-fearing  men  who 
founded  a  new  State  in  the  middle  West.  Six  children  were  born  to  Dr. 
Hunt  and  his  wife,  two  boys  dying  in  infancy.  The  other  four,  Kate  Gertrude 
Crossland,  Lew  Ellen  Hunt,  George  Edwin  Hunt,  and  Mary  George  Kings- 
berry,  are  all  living  in  Indianapolis. 

Phineas  George  Canning  Hunt  died  April  24,  1896,  of  dilatation  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  induced  by  a  severe  attack  of  grippe  suffered  two 
years  previously,  and  was  buried  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  widely  known  men  of  the  dental  profession  in 
the  years  of  his  strength  and  activity.  All  who  knew  him  well,  loved  him 
well.  His  life  left  behind  it  none  but  pleasant  memories;  his  death  brought 
with  it  poignant  regret  from  hundreds  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Hunt  's  son,  Dr.  George 
Edwin  Hunt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  from  the  History  of  the  Indiana  State  Dental 
Association,  1858-82. 


JONATHAN  TAFT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


AUTHOR,  EDITOR,  TEACHER  AND  ORGANIZER. 

Jonathan  Taft,  for  fifty  years  a  professor  of  dental  surgery  and  the  man 
who  organized  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1875, 
died  Oct.  16th,  1903.  He  literally  died  in  the  harness,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  active  work  of  his  profession  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jonathan  Taft  was  born  September  17,  1820,  in  liusselville,  Brown  County, 
Ohio.  His  father,  Lyman  Taft,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  came  to 
Ohio  in  1818.  Young  Taft  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  a  small 
academy  in  Brown  county,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
and  taught  school  for  four  years.  In  1811  he  began  the  study  of  dentistry 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  George  D.  Tetor  in  IJipley,  Ohio,  and  began  practicing 
for  himself  in  1843  in  Pipley.  In  1844  he  located  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  prac- 
ticed there  until  1858.  He  graduated  from  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery in  1850  and  in  1854  was  appointed  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery,  Hy- 
geine  and  Miscroscopy  in  the  same  institution  and  occupied  this  chair  until 
1879,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  as  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor.  While  connected  with  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  he  was  dean  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time.  In  1857  he  moved  to 
Cincinnati  and  established  a  hue  practice  which  he  relinquished  in  the 
summer  of  1901  and  moved  to  Ann  Arbor. 

In  1875  he  was  invited  to  organize  the  dental  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  accepted  the  professorship  to  teach  the  principles 
and  practice  of  operative  dentistry. 

The  first  session  was  held  during  the  winter  of  1875.  He  was  made  dean 
of  the  department  which  he  established  on  the  highest  educational  basis  known 
at  that  time,  and  he  endeavored  to  keep  its  standard  so  much  in  advance 
of  other  institutions  as  the  professional  progress  would  allow.  Through  his 
efforts  the  course  was  extended  from  two  years  of  six  months  and  a  first  year 
high  school  preparation  for  admission,  to  a  course  of  four  years  of  nine  months 
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and  a  high  school  graduation  for  admission,  making  it  the  highest  educational 
standard  known. 

In  1847  "The  Dental  Register  of  the  West''  was  started  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  as  a  quarterly.  The 
publishing  committee  were,  S.  P.  Hullihen,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  B.  B.  Brown, 
St.  Louis  and  James  Taylor,  Cincinnati.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year,  Dr. 
Taylor  assumed  the  editorship  and  entire  responsibility  and  published  volume 
2  to  9.  Volume  10  to  25  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Jonathan  Taft  and 
George  Watt,  who  converted  it  into  a  monthly  in  1856,  and  brought  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume  to  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  issuing  six  numbers, 
July  to  December,  to  form  volume  14  in  1860.  With  the  January  1866  num- 
ber part  of  the  original  title  was  dropped  i.  e.,  "of  the  West"  leaving  the  name 
as  now  "The  Dental  Register."  In  1873  Dr.  Taft  became  the  sole  editor. 
This  he  continued  until  1900,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Nelville  S.  Hoff, 
the  present  editor.  This  was  the  pioneer  journal  of  the  great  Western  coun- 
try and  it  weilded  a  marked  influence  for  good  in  developing  dentistry  through- 
out the  South  and  West. 

During  the  winter  of  1858-9  he  wrote  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative 
Dentistry,"  published  by  B.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  was 
so  well  received  that  it  was  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  colleges  and  for  years 
was  relied  on  as  an  authority  wherever  the  science  of  dentistry  was  known. 

It  was  translated  into  German  and  other  languages.  The  second  edition 
was  issued  in  1868  and  the  third  edition  in  1877.  A  fourth  edition  was 
called  for  and  published  in  1883  and  a  fifth  edition  in  1903.  He  compiled  an 
"Index  to  the  periodical  literature  of  Dental  Science  and  art  as  presented  in 
the  English  Language,"  which  was  published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  1886.  The  index  contains  valuable  information  regarding  early 
papers  published  on  dental  subjects,  and  is  invaluable  as  a  reference  book. 

Professor  Taft  was  a  book  lover  and  gathered  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  dental  literature  which  he  sold  to  the  Dr.  Theo  Menges  and  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  Northwestern  University,  Chicago. 

He  afterwards  collected  a  complete  file  of  the  more  important  Dental 
Journals  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Prof.  Taft  devoted  his  attention  and  most  earnest 
efforts  toward  the  organization  and  support  of  dental  associations,  regarding 
them  as  of  incalculable  benefit  for  the  development  and  progress  of  the  profes- 
sion. His  labors  during  his  professional  life  were  conspicuous  in  over  seventy 
different  professional  associations,  and  during  thirty  five  years  of  his  most 
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active  professional  life  he  averaged  from  fifteen  to  thirty  society  meetings 
annually.  The  last  meeting  he  attended  was  the  National  Dental  Association 
at  Ashville,  N.  C.  1903,  where  he  appeared  hale  and  hearty  and  was  shown 
much  consideration  by  his  confreres.  He  likely  received  on  account  of  his 
ability  and  high  standing  in  the  profession,  more  honors  at  the  hands  of  his 
associates,  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  profession. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  in  1852 ; 
he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Convention  in  1856,  Recording 
Secretary  1858,  Vice  President  1862,  and  was  chosen  its  President  in  1863. 
He  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  pioneers,  who  organized  the  American  Dental 
Association  in  1859'  and  was  its  secretary  from  the  date  of  its  inception  until 
1868,  when  he  was  chosen  its  president.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
charter  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society  organized  June,  1866,  and 
elected  President  1867. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons, (which  he  joined  Sept.  5,  1848)  for  fifty-four  years,  and  its  President 
in  1852-3,  and  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History.  The 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  the  National  Dental  Association  and 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Western  Dental  Society  at  St.  Louis  May 
20th,  1857.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  Association  and  its  president  in  1857.  He  was  President  of  the 
section  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C.  1887. 

In  1867-68  he  was  active  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  a  law  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  was  enacted  May,  1868  and 
which  was  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  public  and  the  profession.  For  years 
he  was  a  member  and  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  National  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners,  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  present  National  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties  of  which  he  was  president  in  1899.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Dental  Pedegogies. 

Through  his  college  work,  his  editorial  work,  and  his  general  interest  in 
professional  affairs,  he  had  much  to  do  with  advancing  professional  standards 
as  well  as  attainments.  He  has  always  kept  up  with  every  advance  made  in  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  technical  department  of  the  profession  and  by  his 
suggestions,  he  has  given  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  many  men,  who 
were  laboring  in  these  directions.  He  stood  for  high  professional  attain- 
ments and  rejoiced  in  any  advancement  in  dental  scientific  or  technical  knowl- 
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edge.  Dr.  Taft  was  a  superior  operator  noted  for  his  manipulative  skill. 
Surely  Dr.  James  Taylor  was  a  true  prophet,  in  an  editorial  in  "The  Dental 
Register,"  October  1851  writing  of  a  visit  to  Dr.  Taft  at  his  home  at  Xenia, 
Ohio,  he  said,  "J.  Taft  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
and  we  feel  assured  will  ever  strive  to  place  the  profession  on  its  proper  foot- 
ing in  any  community  he  may  practice  in,  we  have  seen  operations  from  his 
hands  creditable  to  any  operator." 

In  his  religious  life  he  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  occupied  prominent  places  in  the  councils  of  this  denomination,  of  a 
national  as  well  as  local  character.  He  was  for  twenty-five  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church  of 
Cincinnati,  and  for  nearly  as  long  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Bethel  Sun- 
day School,  a  large  mission  school,  having  an  attendance  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  children.  He  was  registrar  of  the  Miami  Congregational  Conference 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  all  benevolent  objects, 
gave  largely  of  his  means  and  time  to  such  calls.  As  a  man  he  was  beloved 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

While  a  man  of  the  greatest  will  power,  he  was  always  kind  and  ready  to 
make  such  concessions  as  would  overcome  trouble.  In  this  respect  he  had  a 
remarkable  control  of  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  always  aggressive  and 
single-minded.  To  do  what  he  thought  was  right  was  always  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  but  readily  made  such  concessions  as  would  seem  for  the  welfare 
of  those  about  him. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Taft  was  married  to  Hannah  Collins,  of  Ripley,  Ohio-  who  died 
in  1888,  and  in  1889  he  married  Mary  Sabine  of  Cincinnati,  who  survives  him. 
One  of  his  sons  Dr.  Alphonse  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Edwards,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  by  the  first  marriage  are  still  living. 


J.  FOSTER  FLAGG,  D.  D.  S. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  FLAGG  FAMILY  OF  DENTISTS. 
THE  FATHER  OF  "THE  NEW  DEPARTURE." 

Prof.  Joseph  Foster  Flagg  was  named  after  his  uncle,  Dr.  Josiah  Foster 
Flagg,  son  of  the  first  native  born  American  to  adopt  dentistry  as  a  calling, 
and  was  the  last  male  descendent  of  that  branch  of  the  Flagg  family. 

J.  Foster  Flagg,  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  F.  B.  and  Mary  Waterman  Jackson  Flagg 
was  born  October  15,  1828,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  His  early  education 
was  at  the  schools  in  that  town,  later  at  a  school  in  Boston,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bronson  Alcott.  While  at  this  school  he  learned  much  from  his  uncle,  and 
from  the  frequent  visits  of  his  father  that  did  much  to  mould  his  professional 
life.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  progressive,  professional  men.  Prof. 
Flagg  was  much  impressed  with  his  father's  tactfulness  in  ''breaking  the  ice" 
when  visiting  other  dentists.  He  frequently  accompanied  his  father  on  these 
visits,  and  noticed,  that  if  by  chance  they  were  unexpectedly  ushered  into  the 
office,  their  entrance  was  followed  by  a  sly  putting  away  or  covering  up  of 
anything  that  might  tend  to  unfold  professional  secrets.  His  father  was 
usually  provided  with  something  new  or  suggestive  which  he  now  brought  out, 
and  proceeded  to  explain.  As  this  was  not  preceded  by  any  suggestion  of  a 
fee,  it  at  first  excited  suiprise,  then  as  it  was  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  real  use- 
fulness eager  attention  was  given  when  this  point  was  reached,  Dr.  Flagg 
needed  some  little  instrument,  or  perhaps  some  laboratory  appliance,  to  make 
the  explanation  complete,  and  presto,  the  ice  was  broken.  In  this  way  he 
taught  his  fellow  practitioners  the  value  of  mutual  confidence  and  of  mutual 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  led,  in  many  instances,  to  life  long 
friendships,  and  contributed  more  than  can  now  be  known  to  professional  ad- 
vancement. The  two  brothers  were  at  this  time  interested  in  making  porcelain 
artificial  teeth,  and  young  Flagg  was  their  companion  and  assistant  in  their 
experiments.  He  is  credited  with  making  a  fair  specimen  of  dental  porcelain 
when  at  an  early  age,  this  brought  into  play  his  natural  talent,  and  taught  him 
the  value  of  care  and  persistency  in  solving  difficult  problems. 
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About  1852  his  father  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  of  that  city  and  took  an  active  pari  in  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  organization  of  a  dental  association  and  later  a  dental  college. 
On  completing  his  schooling,  J.  Foster  Flagg  entered  the  Jefferson  .Medical 
College,  of  Philadelphia,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  did  not  graduate.  About 
1849,  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  provided  with  instruments  and 
a  well  stocked  medicine  chest,  so  as  to  be  able  to  practice  medicine  or  dentistry, 
he  embarked  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  voyage  on  the  barque  "Wanuck" 
occupying  seven  months.  During  the  seven  years  he  remained  be  had  varied 
experiences.  At  one  time  at  gold  digging,  again  on  a  ranch,  to  have  his  crops 
destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  next  as  a  cowboy,  and  later  to  engage  with  a  few 
enterprising  companions  in  constructing  a  dam  to  impound  the  waters  of  a 
mountain  stream  for  mining  and  other  purposes.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  control  these  turbulent  waters,  and  the  pioneer  effort  in  that  which  has  done 
so  much  to  develop  the  industries  and  resources  of  that  region.  At  times  it 
was  a  hard  and  wild  life,  full  of  danger  and  excitement.  It  was,  however, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Flagg.  His  dental  and  medical  skill  was  now  and 
again  brought  into  play,  and  aided  by  his  natural  resourcefulness  they  proved 
of  great  use  to  his  companions.  The  much  dreaded  Asiatic  cholera  during 
this  period  visited  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  unsanitary  conditions  found  in 
mining  camps  made  it  particularly  fatal.  Dr.  Flagg  urged  the  adoption  of 
proper  precautions,  and  by  his  aid  and  council  did  much  to  stay  its  progress. 

While  engaged  in  his  engineering  project,  his  mother's  serious  illness 
called  him  home,  and  he  returned,  serving  on  the  passage,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama,  as  ship  physician. 

On  returning  to  Philadelphia  he  decided  to  devote  his  attention  to  den- 
tistry and  entered  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  graduating 
from  that  institution  February  29,  1856.  Here  he  came  into  close  contact 
with  Drs.  Elisha  Townsend,  and  Robert  Arthur,  who  by  their  inllnence. 
greatly,  moulded  his  future  career.  For  a  few  years  be  practiced  in  Xew 
Jersey :  returning  to  Philadelphia  be  located  with  his  father  at  1112  Arch 
Street  in  1860,  and  became  an  expert  non-cohesive  gold  worker  ami  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
October  31,  1861  he  married  Miss  Mary  Craft,  who  survived  him. 

He  was  fortunate  in  quickly  acquiring  a  satisfactory  practice.  His  genial 
disposition,  his  professional  skill  and  his  gentleness  in  operating  gave  him  a 
firm  hold  upon  his  patients.  He  prudently  provided  during  the  active  part 
of  his  life  for  the  "rainy  day"  and  was  able,  when  advancing  years  made  pro- 
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fessional  duties  a  burden  to  retire  to  his  comfortable  country  home  at  Swart- 
more.  Here  he  enjoyed  for  a  few  years  a  well  earned  rest.  He  could  not  re- 
main idle.  He  occupied  his  time  superintending  the  manufacture  of  the  var- 
ious plastic  filling  materials  he  had  done  so  much  to  improve,  and  in  ex- 
periments Looking  to  their  still  further  increased  usefulness.  This  he  did 
not  relax  until  the  inroads  of  disease  made  it  impossible.  He  truly  died  in 
harness. 

Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg  entered  the  dental  profession  with  a  determination 
to  succeed.  He  was  enthusiastic,  energetic  and  a  tireless  worker.  He  pos- 
sessed to  a  high  degree  the  true  professional  spirit,  believing  that  any  good 
thing  tending  to  lessen  human  suffering  should  be  widely  known.  He 
promptly  became  a  contributor  to  periodic  dental  literature,  and  continued  to 
write  until  his  hand  was  no  longer  able  to  guide  a  pen.  His  style  was  ex- 
pressive, forceful,  and  interesting.  He  skillfully  used  sarcasm  and  wit  to 
emphasize  telling  points  in  argument,  so  carefully  combined,  however,  as  to 
be  inoffensive  and  enjoyable,  even  to  those  who  felt  his  thrusts.  He  was  quite 
at  home  in  controversy,  offensive  or  defensive,  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
bringing  on  a  hearty  laugh,  as  oil  upon  troubled  waters,  when  the  battle 
waxed  too  hot.  In  speaking  or  writing  he  entered  into  and  continued  con- 
troversy as  a  means  of  bringing  out  truth  and  correcting  error ;  and  was  quick 
to  detect  and  bold  to  expose  the  weak  points  of  an  argument.  But  little  from 
his  pen  has  been  put  in  book  form.  He  dwelt  mainly  with  the  passing 
questions  of  the  hour  and  realized  the  difficulty  of  logically  arranging  and 
properly  recording  for  permanent  use  matters  constantly  changing. 

Dr.  Flagg  was  not  an  enthusiastic  dental  society  man.  On  professional 
matters  he  was  so  often  in  opposition  with  accepted  ideas,  that,  as  he  often 
remarked,  he  seemed  to  be  a  professional  heretic.  He  had  noted  with  keen 
regret  that  professional  societies  held  tenaciously  to  accepted  theories  and 
methods;  and  too  often  were  intolerant  with  those  who  called  these  into  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  progress  is  made.  Dr. 
Flagg  was  progressive:  he  was  constantly  looking  for  something  better;  he 
wanted  to  know  more  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  dental  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  considered  his  own  experience  and  observation  of  more  value  to  him 
than  the  "ipse  dixit"  of  men  long  dead.  He  denied  the  right  of  any  body  of 
men  to  dictate  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  considered  accepted 
practice,  especially  in  a  profession  like  that  of  dentistry,  winch  had  seen  so 
many  changes,  and  still  had  so  many  problems  to  solve.  He  recognized  fully 
the  importance  of  associate  effort,  and  how  essential  to  professional  advance- 
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nient  dental  societies  were,  and  keenly  regretted  that  his  habit  of  "thinking 
aloud"  of  telling  all  he  knew  before  others  ''caught  on"  so  often  placed  him 
in  front  of  the  "firing  line"  that  he  had  come  to  hold  his  membership  in 
dental  societies  ever  ready  to  "slip  his  moorings/'  to  escape  expulsion,  for  do- 
ing too  soon  what  ''all  other  fellows  would  be  doing  a  little  later,"  as  he 
facetiously  put  it.  No  one,  however,  enjoyed  more  than  did  he  meeting  his 
fellow  practitioners  or  was  more  ready  to  take  part  in  society  work.  And  none 
more  welcome,  appreciated  or  listened  to  with  more  attention,  nor  it  may  be 
added,  more  severely  criticised,  even  reproached.  To  his  credit,  lie  it  said,  he 
took  all  in  good  part;  "It's  medicine  one  has  to  take  when  going  too  fast" 
he  said,  and  he  took  it  kindly.  In  1863  Professor  John  H.  McQuillen  applied 
to  the  state  legislature  for  a  charter  for  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  Dr. 
Flagg  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  obtaining  the  same,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  dental  teacher  with  the  first  faculty  of  the  college,  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  little  band.  His  chair  was  first  entitled 
"Institute  of  Dentistry,"  but  was  later  changed  to  that  of  "Dental  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,"  a  change  in  name  only.  He  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  session,  1870,  owing  to  the  demand  of  his  private  practice,  continuing 
his  connection  with  the  college,  however,  as  a  clinical  instructor.  At  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  session,  1879-80,  he  resumed  his  former  position 
and  continued  to  lecture  until  the  session  of  1895-6,  when  he  retired.  During 
this  later  period,  about  1887,  the  college  united  with  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  in  the  erection  of  a  building  for  joint  occupancy,  as  an  economical 
means  of  securing  better  accommodation  for  their  increasing  classes.  Dr. 
Flagg  had  much  to  do  with  designing  the  new  structure,  and  skillfully  planned 
the  various  rooms  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  capacity  without  sacrifice  for 
desirable  convenience.  He  superintended  their  construction,  and  with  the 
skill  of  a  trained  architect  met  and  solved  the  many  problems  that  arose  as 
the  building  progressed.  The  finished  structure  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
and  well  suited  for  their  intended  use. 

As  a  teacher  he  displayed  marked  ability.  His  personal  magnetism, 
enthusiasm  and  his  earnestness  held  the  students'  attention.  He  spoke  with 
energy  and  emphasis,  and  enlivened  his  discourse  with  witty  sayings  and 
anecdotes,  appropriately  told.  The  prosy  recitals  of  science  were  enforced 
by  recounts  of  personal  experience  and  observation,  and  wherever  possible 
by  telling  demonstrations.  To  assist  in  this,  he  invented  various  models  and 
devices,  among  them  a  rude  representation  of  the  head,  with  the  jaws  and 
teeth  in  position,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  desirable  positions  for  operat- 
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ing,  the  use  of  napkins,  bandages  and  etc.  This,  much  to  his  amusement,- 
was  duplicated  and  patented  in  England  as  something  new,  a  score  of  years 
after  he  had  introduced  it  to  his  classes. 

Dr.  Flagg's  best  work  for  the  profession,  and  his  most  lasting  and  far- 
reaching  was  as  an  investigator.  First,  in  connection  with  his  father,  and 
the  late  Prof.  Thos.  L.  Buckingham,  to  determine  the  role  of  arsenic  as  a 
dental  therapeutic  agent.  While  this  was  not  conclusive,  it  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  its  value,  and  to  methods  which  safeguarded  its  use  and 
made  it  more  effective.  His  experiments  in  connection  with  plastic  fillings 
attracted  greater  attention  and  promises  to  have  more  lasting  results.  Very 
early  in  his  experience  as  a  dentist  Dr.  Flagg  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  obtained  by  the  best  methods  of  tooth-saving  then  in  vogue.  The 
saying  so  frequently  repeated  by  operators  of  well  established  professional 
reputation,  "A  tooth  that  could  be  filled  at  all  can  be  filled  witli  gold,"  did 
not  impress  him  as  a  proper  statement  of  the  question.  What  could  be  done 
depended  very  much  upon  the  operator's  skill.  To  him,  after  seeing  many 
failures  on  the  part  of  excellent  operators  to  save  carious  teeth  for  any  length 
of  time  with  gold  fillings,  it  seemed  more  to  the  point  to  ask  not,  what  can 
be  done,  but  what  is  best  to  do.  He  found  many  teeth  that  he  could  not  fill 
with  gold,  and  he  found  many  teeth  that  had  been  so  repeatedly  filled  with 
gold  that  it  could  be  no  longer  used,  and  yet  these  teeth,  it  seemed  to  him,  were 
far  more  useful  to  their  owners  than  would  be  artificial  substitutes.  He 
moreover  found  that  teeth  not  far  destroyed  by  caries  that  gold  could  not  be 
used,  at  times,  when  filled  with  amalgam,  outlasted  better  teeth  in  which 
gold  had  been  placed.  He  was  not  satisfied  that  accepted  methods  of  dental 
practice  were  doing,  in  the  way  of  tooth-saving,  all  that  could  be  done.  He 
adopted  as  his  motto,  "Any  tooth  than  can  be  made  comfortable  and  useful  is 
worth  saving,"  and  could  not  see  why  any  means  contributing  to  this  end 
should  not  be  considered  reputable  practice. 

He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  this.  Using  gold  in  all  cases  where 
it  seemed  to  do  the  teeth  all  that  could  be  done,  he  began  the  use  cautiously, 
of  the  much  despised  amalgam  in  cases  where  gold  had  not  proved  a  satis- 
factory decay  arrester.  He  quickly  noted  the  many  deficiencies  of  amalgam 
and  began  at  once  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  observed  that  accuracy  of  adaptation  to  cavity  walls,  while  essential 
when  gold  was  used,  was  not  so  quickly  followed  by  recurring  decay  in  the  case 
of  tin,  amalgam,  and  the  non-metallic  fillings. 

In  the  early  seventies,  "The  New  Departure  Corps"  was  organized  consist- 
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ing  of  Dr.  Flagg,  Dr.  H.  S.  Chase  of  St.  Louis  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  both  of  whom  had  been  working  with  Dr.  Flagg  in  those 
researches.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  Prof.  Henry  Morton  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute and  Messrs.  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois  of  the  U.  A.  mint.  The  first  three 
suggested  that  there  was  an  incompatibility  between  gold  and  the  substance  of 
the  tooth,  or  dentos  (a  term  used  for  convenience).  They  suggested  that  gold 
and  dentos  were  widely  separated  electro-potentially,  a  leaking  gold  filling  be- 
came a  galvanic  battery,  and  the  galvanic  current  thus  generated,  so  changed 
the  fluids  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  that  they  became  tooth-destroying 
agents.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases  those  where  the  teeth  were  denominated 
"soft"  and  in  mouths  where  the  teeth  are  especially  prone  to  decay,  they  con- 
tended that  this  action  took  place  between  gold  and  dentos  where  no  defect 
at  the  cavity  margin  existed.  In  other  words,  there  were  cases  where  gold 
was  an  unsafe  filling  to  use  because  it  was  gold,  not  because  of  any  want  of 
skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  fillings  which  proved  better 
tooth  savers  in  such  cases  owed  their  efficiency  not  to  their  being  more  plastic, 
and  therefore  more  readily  made  to  thoroughly  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  the 
fact  that  they  were,  electrically,  more  in  harmony  with  tooth  structure  of 
dentos.  This  constituted  the  "New  Departure"  which  Dr.  Flagg  announced  in 
an  address  to  the  profession  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society 
of  New  York  November  20  and  21,  1877.  Endorsed  as  it  was  by  men  of 
established  reputation  and  supported  by  an  array  of  undisputed  facts,  skill- 
fully arranged  and  presented,  it  at  once  elevated  the  plastics  from  the  realm 
of  quackery  to  that  of  reputable  practice.  The  use  of  plastics  was  no  longer 
a  confession  of  weakness,  it  was  no  longer  a  reproach ;  it  was  "scientific."  This 
was  not,  however,  generally  admitted.  While  the  facts  presented  were  indis- 
putable, it  was  contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  new  theory,  that  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  them  were  unwarranted,  and  Dr.  Flagg  and  his  co-laborers 
were  roundly  denounced.  Nevertheless,  no  one  thing  has  made  a  more  marked 
or  lasting  impress  on  dental  practice  than  did  this  address  of  Dr.  Flagg, 
and  however  we  may  feel  toward  the  theory  or  the  practice  advised,  it  has  un- 
doubtedly vastly  increased  the  ability  of  the  dental  profession  as  toothsavers. 
It  has  stimulated  as  nothing  else  could,  the  improvement  and  use  of  the  plas- 
tics, and  this  in  turn  has  made  available  methods  of  toothsaving  long  known 
but  useless  for  want  of  that  which  this  has  provided.  Let  this  be  placed  to 
Dr.  Flagg's  credit.  With  all  due  honor  to  his  colleagues,  who  but  he  could 
have  so  forcefully  presented  it?    Who  but  he  had  the  courage? 

His  views  met  with  much  vigorous  opposition.    Passing  over  the  merits  of 
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the  contentions,  it  must  be  stated  in  fairness  that  Dr.  Flagg  sincerely  be- 
lieved in  his  cause,  and  his  sincerity  was  evidenced  by  his  voluntarily  sacrific- 
ing the  most  lucrative  portion  of  his  practice  of  his  assistants  or  former  asso- 
ciates in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  on  plastic  fillings,  using  his 
patients  for  experimental  purpose.  He  constantly  changed  the  formulas  of  his 
materials,  which  be  manufactured  himself  with  a  view  to  definite  knowledge 
of  their  action  in  the  mouth.  He  demanded  five  years  as  a  minimum  period 
to  be  devoted  to  experimentation  with  each  formula  before  the  results  might 
be  announced. 

Dr.  Flagg's  office  and  laboratory  was,  up  to  a  certain  period,  always  open 
to  anyone  who  might  wish  to  call  to  observe  methods  of  practice,  and  few  were 
they  who  went  away  without  some  sample  of  material  and  useful  information. 
At  all  times  his  formulas,  when  found  to  be  valuable  were  published,  and  at  no 
period  was  secrecy  maintained  as  to  his  processes.  While  Dr.  Flagg  manu- 
factured alloys  for  sale  and  their  sale  was  profitable  to  him,  he  spent  money 
and  time  liberally  in  efforts  to  improve  plastic  fillings  in  general.  Many 
will  recall  his  generous  weight  and  the  extra  material  sent  with  kindly  words 
of  encouragement  or  good  will. 

The  effect  of  Dr.  Flagg's  work  and  that  of  his  associates  in  this  direction 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  not  only  directly  in  the  better  and  more  intelli- 
gent use  of  plastics,  but  others  have  been  stimulated  to  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  plastics  and  their  fitness  for  use  as  therapeutic  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  dental  caries. 

None  but  those  close  to  Dr.  Flagg  can  appreciate  the  enormous  labor  and 
time  he  expended  in  his  amalgam  experiments;  few  indeed  know  his  methods. 
He  first  began  by  noting  the  difference  between  the  behavior  of  different 
amalgam  fillings.  Selecting  the  alloy  which  seemed  the  most  promising,  he 
endeavored  to  determine  wherein  its  excellence  lay.  With  this  as  a  guide,  his 
next  effort  was  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  such  available  metal,  how  it 
was  affected  by  alloying  with  other  metals,  and  the  best  proportions.  In  order 
to  determine  these  points,  he  selected  a  number  of  skillful,  unprejudiced 
operators  known  to  him  to  be  close  observers,  and  who  were  located  far  apart. 
From  time  to  time  he  distributed  to  these  portions  of  alloys  with  instructions 
regarding  their  manipulation,  requesting  reports  of  the  fillings  made  from 
them  after  a  long  interval,  especially  in  regard  to  tooth  saving,  integrity  and 
color;  and  further  requested  that  these  reports  be  modified  should  the  later 
condition  of  the  fillings  call  for  it.  Having  a  record  of  the  formula  of  the  al- 
loy and  the  treatment  it  received  before  it  left  his  hands,  when  these  reports 
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were  received  and  collated,  he  had  exact  data  from  which  to  determine  its 
value.  After  a  score  of  years  of  this  work,  about  1881,  he  was  satisfied  to 
publish  the  results  in  his  work  entitled  "Plastics  and  Plastic  Fillings,"  and 
by  subsequent  editions  and  corrections  he  has  kept  the  profession  informed 
of  the  progress  made.  He  kept  this  up  until  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 

During  his  dental  career  Dr.  Flagg  wrote  many  articles  for  the  dental 
journals,  notably  a  remarkable  serial  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
published  in  "The  Dental  Cosmos"  which  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years.    His  writings  on  other  subjects  were  numerous. 

Seldom,  indeed,  has  three  successive  generations  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  profession  as  have  the  Flaggs,  father,  sons  and 
grandson.  The  father  a  pioneer;  the  sons  honored  exponents  of  the  science, 
each  in  his  own  way  making  a  praiseworthy  mark;  while  the  grandson,  in 
labor  performed  and  results  accomplished,  eclipsed  them  all.  With  his  death 
the  chapter  ends.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  He  died  at  Swartmore,  Pa., 
November  25,  1903. 

The  principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  an  obituary  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HENRY  SEYMOUR  CHASE,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  IOWA  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION — "MEMBER  OF  THE 
NEW  DEPARTURE  CORPS" — EDITOR  OF  THE  MISSOURI  DENTAL 
JOURNAL  AND  "SINGLE  TAX."  ADVOCATE. 

Henry  S.  Chase,  son  of  Dr.  Jarvis  and  Ehoda  Campbell  Chase,  was  born 
March  6,  1820  at  Eockingham,  Vt.  His  mother  was  a  great  granddaughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Lowden  of  Scotland.  His  father  was  an  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  the  time,  and  young  Henry  seemed  destined  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  He  first  began  his  career  however,  before  studying  medicine,  as  a 
clerk  in  a  general  store  in  Boston.  His  early  religious  training  was  Puritanical. 
Its  austerity  jarred  on  his  sensitive  feelings.  Its  restraint  in  the  home  circle 
chafed  him,  to  have  more  freedom,  with  the  permission  of  his  parents,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  he  went  to  Boston  and  found  employment  in  the  dry  goods 
store  of  Allen  and  Maw  on  Court  St.  Edwin  Adams,  afterward  an  actor  of  note, 
was  a  fellow  clerk.  The  family  with  whom  he  lived  were  Episcopalians,  he 
attended  their  church,  and  subsequently  united  with  it,  and  while  living  in  Iowa 
became  practically  the  founder  and  builder  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church 
at  Independence,  Iowa,  and  after  his  removal  to  St.  Louis  united  with  Christs 
Church  Cathedral  and  was  a  member  of  the  vestry  for  years.  Desiring  to  see 
the  Western  country  he  made  a  trip  in  his  early  manhood  to  the  then  far  west, 
via  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  Pittsburg  and  by  steam  boat  to  St.  Louis.  From 
that  city  he  went  to  Burlington,  the  capitol  of  Iowa  Territory,  purchasing  a  pony 
he  rode  until  he  came  to  a  home  site  to  his  liking,  the  quarter  section  he 
selected  now  being  the  center  of  Tipton,  Iowa.  His  log  house  was  the  first  civi- 
lized habitation  of  Tipton,  soon  after  the  County  Commissioners  chose  Tipton 
as  the  county  seat  and  began  the  erection  of  a  court  house.  The  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  were  numerous  in  that  locality  at  that  period.  After  a  years  residence 
in  Iowa  he  decided  to  return  to  New  England  and  study  medicine  with  his 
father,  then  residing  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Following  this  he  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Boston  Medical  College,  and  later  he  finished  his 
course  and  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  the  Vermont  College  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  in 
1843.   While  in  Boston  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Dr.  Fredericks,  a  success- 
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ful  dental  practitioner  from  whom  he  took  a  private  course  of  instruction. 
Later  lie  went  to  Baltimore  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Chapin  A. 
Harris  and  attended  part  of  one  course  of  lectures  at  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  although  he  did  not  graduate  from  this  institution.  He  re- 
turned to  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Janu- 
ary 1,  1845,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Haskell.  They  resided  at  Woodstock  until 
1856  when  he  again  was  overcome  with  the  Iowa  fever.  He  spent  the  entire 
summer  of  1856  driving  over  the  Northeastern  part  of  Iowa,  seeking  a  favor- 
ahle  home  site,  finally  selecting  a  section,  640  acres  in  Buchanan  county,  six 
miles  northeast  of  Independence,  which  he  bought  outright  from  the  govern- 
ment at  $1.25  per  acre.  On  this  he  built  the  first  frame  house  in  Byron  Town- 
ship. He  returned  East  for  his  wife  and  four  children.  He  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  and  president  of  the  County  Agriculture  Society.  His 
farming  did  not  prove  remunerative  and  in  1861  he  sold  his  farm  and  re- 
moved to  Independence  where  he  established  himself  in  dental  practice.  Fay- 
ette, the  county  adjoining,  having  no  dentist,  he  practiced  there  ten  days  of 
each  month,  dividing  his  time  between  the  towns  of  Fayette  and  West  Union. 
This  lie  continued  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  desiring  his  children  to  at- 
tend the  State  University,  he  removed  to  Iowa  City.  He  is  the  one  who  took 
the  initiative  in  organizing  the  Iowa  State  Dental  Society,  which  met  at  Mus- 
catine, July,  1863,  for  organization  with  five  charter  members.  The  four  fol- 
lowing elected  themselves  to  office.  Dr.  Chase  was  elected  the  first  president, 
J.  Hartman,  vice-president,  W.  0.  Kulp,  corresponding  secretary,  A.  J.  McGar- 
vey,  recording  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  practiced  until  1867  in  Iowa  City, 
when  he  visited  St.  Louis  to  read  a  paper  and  so  impressed  the  St.  Louis  men 
he  was  proffered  and  accepted  the  chair  of  Dental  Physiology,  Hygiene  and 
Operative  Dentistry  in  the  Missouri  Dental  College  at  St.  Louis.  Here  he  re- 
moved in  1868  with  his  family,  taking  charge  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Spalding,  who  retired  temporarily  to  his  farm.  This  college  connection  con- 
tinued until  1874.  In  1865  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association  was  organ- 
ized. It  was  through  their  efforts  that  the  Missouri  Dental  College,  and  es- 
pecially through  the  efforts  of  the  state  association  that  "The  Missouri  Dental 
Journal"  was  organized.  In  1868  Dr.  Chase  joined  the  Missouri  State  Dental 
Association  and  at  once  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings,  especially  in 
the  writing  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  the  same.  It  was  his  motion  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  organize  a  joint  stock  company  to  start  a  dental 
journal.  The  first  issue  of  "The  Missouri  Dental  Journal"  was  issued  January, 
1869,  in  St.  Louis.   The  editors  were  Homer  Judd,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Henry  S. 
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Chase,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  and  W.  H.  Eames,  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Chase  continued  as 
editor  of  this  journal  until  1875,  when  he  became  editor-in-chief,  which  he 
continued  until  1880.  Dr.  Chase  was  a  talented  writer  and  wielded  a  marked 
influence,  especially  throughout  the  Western  country.  As  an  editor,  essayist 
and  discussor  of  papers  he  also  held  a  prominent  position.  October,  1877,  the 
Western  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  was  organized.  Dr.  Chase  was  Professor 
of  Histology,  Microscopy  and  Dental  Physiology.  November,  the  same  year, 
a  quarterly  journal,  "The  St.  Louis  Dental  Quarterly,"  was  first  published 
with  Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding  and  Dr.  Chase  as  editors.  This  was  devoted  mainly 
to  exploiting  the  new  school  and  the  "new  departure  creed."  All  three,  the 
school,  journal  and  "new  departure,"  naturally  had  many  antagonists  at  the 
time  and  a  merry  war  was  made  on  this  combination  by  the  older  conservative 
practitioners.  The  school  and  journal  continued  for  a  number  of  years  and 
finally  was  discontinued.  He  united  with  J.  Foster  Flagg  and  S.  B.  Palmer 
in  promulgating  the  "New  Departure  creed."  Formerly  an  all  gold  advocate 
and  an  expert  gold  operator,  he*  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  plastic  filling  materials  were  of  great  merit  in  the  saving  of  the 
human  teeth.  He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "article  one"  of  the  creed ; 
i.  e.,  "In  proportion  as  teeth  need  saving,  gold  is  the  worst  material  to  use." 
The  balance  of  the  "creed"  was  as  follows: 

II.  Neither  "contouring  filling"  nor  "separating  teeth"  has  much  to  do 
with  the  arrest  of  decay. 

III.  Failure  in  operations  is  mainly  due  to  incompatibility  of  filling 
material  with  tooth-bone. 

IV.  A  tooth  that  can  be  so  treated  as  to  be  satisfactorily  filled  with 
anything,  is  worth  filling. 

V.  Skillful  and  scrupulous  dentists  fill  with  tin  covered  with  gold,  thereby 
preventing  decay,  pulpitis,  death  of  the  pulp,  and  abscess,  and  thereby  saving 
the  tooth. 

VI.  A  filling  may  be  the  best  known  for  the  tooth,  and  yet  leal-  badly. 

VII.  Gutta-percha,  properly  used  is  the  most  permanent  filling  ma- 
terial we  possess. 

VIII.  A  poor  gutta-percha  filling,  in  its  proper  place  is  better  than  a 
good  gold  one. 

IX.  Amalgam,  per  se,  is  an  excellent  filling  material. 

X.  The  use  of  "plastic"  filling  material  tends  to  lower  that  dentistry 
which  has  for  its  standard  of  excellence  "ability  to  make  gold  fillings,"  but 
very  much  extends  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  that  dentistry  which  has  for 
its  standard  of  excellence  "ability  to  save  teeth." 
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These  three  men  dared  to  stand,  as  advocates  for  the  plastics  against  almost 
the  entire  profession  who  at  that  time  contended  gold  was  the  only  filling  with 
which  to  save  teeth.  For  his  stand  on  this  question  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Missouri  State  Dental  Association.  Chase  was  of  a  positive  and  aggressive 
nature  and  a  seeker  for  the  truth.  Yet  he  possessed  a  kind  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion and  was  almost  universally  known  as  "Pa"  Chase,  and  among  his  anti- 
plastic  opponents  he  was  referred  to  as  "Old  Putty."  This  name  pleased  him 
and  he  insisted  he  be  called  by  it.  In  1865  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  which  he 
frequently  attended  as  a  delegate  from  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association. 
He  was  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society  in  1870,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois,  Vermont,  and  Iowa  State  Dental  Societies,  The  Northern 
Ohio  Dental  Society,  The  New  York  Odontological  Society,  and  The  Boston 
Academy  of  Science.  His  spare  moments  were  put  in  experimenting  along 
scientific  lines  and  with  his  literary  work.  He  was  the  author  of  many  papers 
published  in  various  dental  journals  and  a  small  work,  "Familiar  Lectures 
About  the  Teeth,"  which  reached  the  second  edition,  and  also  author  of  numer- 
ous poems  published  in  "Arthur's  Home  Journal"  from  1848  to  1852.  Dr. 
Chase  was  by  nature  a  "reformer."  From  early  childhood  he  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  temperance  and  worked  zealously  for  prohibition  by  legislation.  In 
1854  his  native  state  enacted  a  prohibitory  law.  After  he  had  witnessed  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  he  said  of  it :  "All  moral  effort  ceased,  public  senti- 
ment ceased  to  grow  and  the  evil  did  not  abate.  The  truth  gradually  dawned 
on  me  that  no  evil  dependant  upon  human  passions  and  appetites  can  be  abol- 
ished by  law." 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  saw  the  mob  of  5,000  men  pursue  and 
attempt  to  lynch  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison,  while  on  his  way  to  jail  in  Boston.  This 
incident  made  a  stanch  abolitionist  of  young  Chase. 

Dissatisfied  with  social  conditions,  he  read  Henry  George's  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  which  harmonized  with  his  views.  He  became  a  convert  of  the 
George  doctrines  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  "the  single  tax."  In  1887  he  or- 
ganized The  Benton  School  of  Social  Science  which  met  at  his  home  at  Benton 
Station,  St.  Louis  county.  The  first  three  years  after  this  school  was  organ- 
ized Dr.  Chase  distributed  individually  at  his  own  expense  8,000  single  tax 
tracts,  attended  200  public  meetings,  delivered  six  lectures  and  wrote  350  let- 
ters on  the  subject.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  First  National  Single  Tax  Con- 
ference at  New  York  September  1st,  1890.    He  wrote  and  published  three 
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books  on  social  problems  and  political  economy,  i.  c,  '"Letters  to  Farmers' 
Sons,"'"  "Dignity  of  Sex"  and  "A  Pack  of  Fools."  Most  of  his  writings  on 
these  subjects  was  done  from  1880  to  189G.  Retiring  from  practice  Dr.  Chase 
spent  his  energy  in  his  single  tax  efforts  and  his  summer  vacations  at  Excelsior 
on  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.  He  purchased  a  sail  boat  which  he  christened 
"'Single  Tax,"  which  he  kept  stocked  with  literature  on  that  subject  which  he 
distributed  to  the  cottagers  and  hotel  guests.  He  was  truly  "a  friend  of  op- 
pressed humanity."  Another  one  of  Dr.  Chase's  hobbies  was  his  ardent  belief 
in  plenty  of  fresh  air.  He  advocated  and  practiced  sleeping  out  of  doors.  He 
also  was  a  vegetarian  in  belief  and  in  practice.  He  invented  a  number  of  use- 
ful dental  instruments.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  and  practice  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  anaesthesia  by  tropical  application.  In  1851  while  practicing  in 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  he  crudely  though  painlessly  operated  on  sensitive  dentine  by 
dipping  a  lock  of  wool  in  ether,  placing  it  in  the  cavity.  The  evaporating  of 
the  ether  producing  cold,  thus  bringing  about  the  obtunding  effect.  (See 
"Dental  News  Letter,"  Volume  IV,  page  23.)  In  1895  he  and  his  wife  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  Children  born  to  them  were  Drs. 
Edward  C.  and  Fred  B.,  both  St.  Louis  dental  practitioners.  Harry,  who  be- 
came famous  as  a  marine  artist ;  Chas.  D. ;  James  H. :  George  S. ;  Carrie,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  Fannie  E.,  now  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lawson,  of  Columbia.  Mo. 
Dr.  Chase  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home,  "Kumfort  Kottage,"  at  Benton 
Station,  St.  Louis  county,  Mo.,  January  11,  189S.  His  remains  were  cre- 
mated, as  was  his  wish  and  belief,  for  he  was  the  first  avowed  advocate  of  cre- 
mation of  the  dead  in  St.  Louis  and  organized  the  association  which  built  the 
first  crematory  in  the  West. 


STEWART  BAILEY  PALMER,  M.  D.  S. 

SCIENTIFIC   INVESTIGATOR  AND   MEMBER  OF   "THE   NEW   DEPARTURE  CORPS." 

Stewart  Bailey  Palmer  was  Lorn  in  the  town  of  Pompey  (now  Lafayette), 
Onondago  Co.,  New  York,  September  1,  1822.  His  father  was  Avery  Frederick 
Palmer,  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  their  ancestor,  Walter  Palmer,  from 
England,  first  settled  in  1682.  His  great-grandfather,  the  Eev.  Wait  Palmer, 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  North  Stonington,  and  his  mother, 
before  her  marriage  in  1818  was  Sally  Bailey,  born  in  Massachusetts.  They 
were  pioneers,  and  in  their  early  married  life  selected  a  homesite  in  an  un- 
broken forest,  near  Pompey,  erected  a  log  house,  cleared  the  land  and  endured 
the  inconveniences  and  privations  incident  to  pioneer  life.  They  developed 
their  farm  and  raised  a  family  of  seven  children.  Other  families  came  and  a 
neighborhood  school  was  established  which  young  Palmer  attended  winters, 
and  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  later  attended  one  term  at  the 
Cortland  Academy,  a  noted  institution  of  learning  at  that  time.  This  term 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  systematic  private  study.  His  mind  seemed  to 
run  to  physics,  chemistry  and  electricity,  and  he  read  and  re-read  assiduously 
Comstock's  Philosophy  (now  Physics)  which  treated  of  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
acoustics,  optics,  astronomy,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  electricity,  magnetism, 
photography,  the  steam  engine,  and  etc.,  all  made  interesting  by  over  250  illus- 
trations. This  book  fired  his  imagination  and  excited  his  ambition  to  investi- 
gate science.  To  obtain  books  and  the  implements  with  which  to  experiment 
he  taught  school  for  a  year  in  1847,  applying  his  earnings  for  this  purpose. 
The  blacksmith  shop,  saw-mill,  and  carpenter  shop  on  the  farm  gave  him  his 
first  manual  training.  Here  he  and  his  brother  worked  upon  metals  and 
wood  in  repairing  the  farm  implements  and  made  the  farm  tools  at  the  forge. 
Following  this  he  constructed  a  steam  engine,  galvanic  battery  and  electric 
machine,  etc. 

1847  was  the  eventful  year  of  his  life.  From  childhood  he  had  suffered 
with  decayed  teeth.  The  extraction  of  them  when  necessary  was  done  by  the 
family  physician.  Dentistry  was  unknown  to  him  and  only  heard  of  by  the 
report  of  an  itinerant  who  visited  the  village  of  Tully,  seven  miles  distant. 
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Pride  as  well  as  necessity  opened  the  way  for  investigation.  The  decision  was 
that  a  plate  bearing  nine  teeth  was  needed,  which  demanded  the  immediate 
extraction  of  as  many  teeth  and  roots.  This  was  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
fore "extension  for  preservation"  was  advocated.  It  was  "extraction  for 
substitution"  and  revenue  only.  The  operation  was  performed  according  to 
the  surgery  of  the  times.  The  impression  upon  young  Palmer's  mind  was 
6trong  and  tense.  He  concluded  there  was  no  more  need  of  that  dentist's  serv- 
ices. Of  this  incident  he  writes  the  author,  "Through  him  I  learned  of  a  pa- 
tient wearing  a  plate  of  his  work  that  could  be  seen.  It  was  not  long  before  my 
curiosity  was  gratified.  I  was  confident  that  the  mechanical  work  could  be  done 
by  my  own  hands  and  would  be  if  a  book  of  instruction  could  be  obtained. 
Syracuse,  then  a  village,  was  the  nearest  point  for  information.  Dr.  Amos 
Wescott  was  established  in  Syracuse  and  his  reputation  and  standing  were 
so  high  that  I  would  not  venture  to  make  my  object  or  needs  known.  The  aim 
was  to  find  a  dental  text-book,  not  a  dentist.  A  dental  depot  was  found.  The 
instruments  and  general  materials  were  kept  in  a  drug  store  in  a  showcase. 
Upon  a  shelf  there  were  a  few  books  and  journals  of  dental  literature.  One 
book  was  pleasing  to  my  eye  as  the  sight  of  the  plate  mentioned  was  illustrated. 
The  title  was  "The  Human  Teeth,"  by  Goddard.  It  was  "The  American 
System  of  Dentistry"  of  the  day,  published  in  1844.  In  size  it  was  10y2  by 
12  inches,  and  contained  227  pages.  The  size  of  pages  gave  ample  room  for 
cuts  and  illustrations,  which  were  very  fine  and  explicit.  Really  it  was  a 
creditable  presentation  of  the  dental  practice  of  the  age.  On  turning  a  few 
pages  of  illustrations  in  the  mechanical  department  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  my  success.  The  price  of  the  book  was  five  dollars.  Other  in- 
quiries were  made  relating  to  materials,  and  all  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  The 
day's  work  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  Not  many  days  after  the  book  was 
mine  and  the  study  of  dentistry  "without  a  master"  was  taken  up. 

"Each  lesson  was  studied  until  it  was  comprehended  and  the  instruments, 
machinery  and  material  connected  therewith  were  produced  and  laid  aside  for 
use.  The  casts  were  made  and  metal  dies  for  swedging  the  plate.  Before  it 
was  convenient  to  get  silver  rolled  for  the  plate,  a  silver  fifty  cent  piece  was 
reduced  to  an  approaching  thickness,  after  which  the  required  gauge  was 
reached  by  filing  and  testing  with  calipers.  When  all  was  ready  for  selection 
of  teeth,  with  the  articulating  model,  a  journey  was  made  for  that  purpose. 
The  druggist  kindly  assisted  in  the  selection.  From  that  stage  of  progress  on, 
the  work  became  quite  interesting.  Every  accomplishment  was  exactly  ac- 
cording to  instructions,  which  inspired  confidence  in  success.    It  was  over  six 
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months  from  the  time  of  extraction  before  the  case  was  finished.  I 
can  say  that  the  fit  and  finish  of  the  pieces  were  as  good  as  would  be  found  to- 
day. The  plate  was  clasped  to  the  second  molars.  The  third  molar  remained 
on  one  side  a  few  years  longer,  several  sound  intervening  teeth  were  sac- 
rificed for  the  ease  of  fitting  the  plate,  which  was  a  small  compensation  to  me 
for  the  loss  sustained.  The  success  attained  induced  me  to  make  two  or  three 
plates  for  intimate  friends,  before  there  was  any  intention  of  studying  dentis- 
try. Having  decided  to  quit  on  the  farm,  I  called  upon  a  dentist  who  was 
established  in  the  village  of  Fabius,  N.  Y.  Having  made  known  my  inten- 
tions satisfactory  terms  were  agreed  upon  for  a  course  of  study  without  cost 
of  tuition,  which  was  a  consideration  for  acquired  knowledge.  In  short  there 
was  no  idle  time ;  there  being  plenty  of  work  on  the  start  that  I  could  do  well 
and  that  which  followed  was  readily  taken.  The  instructions  were  far  better 
than  were  usually  found  in  a  country  practice.  Dr.  John  L.  Allen  was  from 
Massachusetts  and  he  was  a  gentleman,  well  informed  upon  general  sub- 
jects. This  was  late  in  1847.  In  1849  I  started  out  for  myself  with  a  recom- 
mendation written  upon  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  signed  by  my  preceptor,  there 
being  no  law,  or  license  relating  to  dentistry  then  required. 

"In  1850  I  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Jane  Savery  in  Sterling,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  year  following  settled  in  the  Town  of  Tully,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  passing  over  five  years  of  fair  practice  and  close  study  of  dental 
literature  until  1850,  which  was  another  year  for  opportunity  offered,  not 
sought.  I  cannot  say  offered  to  me  alone,  but  to  every  dentist  whose  address 
was  known  in  the  states  to  attend  the  Second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Convention  to  be  held  in  Hope  Chapel,  Xew  York  City,  in  1856. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  almost  instinctively.  That  was  without  fully 
comprehending  its  benefits  and  advantages  to  me,  a  young  dentist  of  five  years 
country  practice,  located  beyond  the  reach  of  a  dental  society  and  not  known  to 
the  profession,  to  appear  in  a  National  Convention  for  membership,  seems  now 
to  have  been  a  great  undertaking.  The  organization  of  that  convention  was 
based  upon  the  most  liberal,  unselfish,  sacrificing  principles  of  anything  of  that 
nature  that  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  today  no  need  of  such  a 
movement,  as  then  prompted  the  organization  of  the  American  Dental  Conven- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  having  taken 
place  through  "red  tape''  in  conducting  the  society,  it  was  thought  best  that  the 
membership  articles  of  the  constitution  be  suspended.  At  the  next  meeting 
that  instrument  was  abrogated  and  the  convention  made  an  open  one.  Thus 
the  way  became  easy  and  honorable  to  become  a  member  of  the  American 
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Dental  Convention.  As  a  member  I  was  introduced  upon  equal  constitutional 
requirements  with  the  leaders  of  dentistry  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
World.  There  was  society  work  offered,  accepted  and  performed.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  noble,  generous,  unselfish  dentists,  who  served  as  Presidents  in 
that  convention,  including  those  of  members  who  gave  time  and  energy  to 
raising  the  standard  of  dentistry  to  a  degree  where  a  higher  motive  of  ap- 
preciation could  be  realized  than  had  preceded,  were  John  B.  Rich,  the  first 
president,  Chapin  A.  Harris,  James  Taylor,  Isaiah  Forbes,  L.  W.  Rodgers,  T. 
L.  Buckingham,  John  Allen,  Amos  Wescott,  Jonathan  Taft,  W.  W.  Allport, 
H.  E.  Peebles,  W.  H.  Hurd,  John  G.  Ambler  and  others." 

The  next  step  in  advance  for  education  was  the  organization  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  1860.  The  aim  of  this  association  was  to 
establish  dental  societies,  which  proved  a  success.  New  members  were  received 
as  delegates  from  local  societies.  Through  that  requirements  the  Central  New 
York  Dental  Association  was  organized  March  23,  1863,  of  which  Dr.  Palmer 
was  the  first  recording  secretary.  This  society  was  eventually  merged  into 
a  district  society  auxiliary  to  the  state  society,  and  Dr.  Palmer  was  appointed 
a  delegate  and  was  received  as  a  member  in  the  American  Dental  Asociation 
in  1864,  another  progressive  opportunity  was  offered  from  an  unexpected 
source,  and  as  its  acceptance  proved  it  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Amos 
Wescott,  M.  D.  of  Syracuse  called  at  Tully  and  pressed  the  request  that  Dr. 
Palmer  should  give  up  his  practice  and  become  an  equal  partner  with  him. 
A  few  days  time  was  allowed  for  consideration.  In  the  meantime  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Palmer's  called  and  urged  the  acceptance,  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  That  man  was  David  Hannum  of  Homer,  bet- 
ter known  as  "David  Harum  of  Homeville,"  who  was  employed  in  the  sale  of 
patents  belonging  to  Dr.  Amos  Wescott,  who  was  the  father  of  the  late  Edward 
Noyes  Wescott,  the  author  of  "David  Harum"  familiar  to  American  readers  as 
a  novel  and  as  a  character  created  and  acted  by  Wm.  H.  Crane. 

Dr.  Palmer  says : 

"About  the  first  interesting  case  presented  by  Dr.  Wescott  to  test  confidence 
in  Palmer's  ability  was  'what  do  you  know  about  obturators  for  cleft  palate?' 
The  answer  was  'Nothing  practically.  Have  listened  to  Dr.  Kingsley's  descrip- 
tion, and  seen  his  illustrations  as  have  been  given  at  society  meetings.'  I  was 
told  that  a  schoolgirl  living  in  a  village  several  miles  distant,  was  in  need 
of  an  appliance  of  that  kind,  that  Dr.  Wescott  was  to  take  her  to  Dr.  Kings- 
ley  in  New  York  City,  and  arrange  for  treatment  there."  Later  Dr.  Palmer 
made  an  examination  of  the  case  and  found  that  the  fissure  extended  through 
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the  wall,  forward  through  the  soft  and  hard  palates.  The  lip  had  been  stitched 
in  childhood.  The  canine  teeth  and  those  posterior  remained,  though  quite 
defective.  Terms  were  agreed  upon;  success  of  the  operation  to  depend  upon 
the  choice  of  the  parent  to  retain  or  reject  the  appliance.  The  case  was  satis- 
factory. The  obturators  were  made  in  a  metal  mold  after  Dr.  Kingsley's  de- 
scription in  "The  American  System  of  Dentistry."  Being  of  soft  rubber,  a 
new  palate  was  ordered  about  once  a  year ;  at  no  time  was  the  patient  without 
one.  Once  the  case  was  done  over,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  all  the  teeth.  Still 
the  obturator  did  good  service.  Dr.  Palmer  says:  "Two  other  cases  were  in- 
serted where  the  practice  was  found  more  perplexing  than  profitable.  Some 
time  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  obturator,  Dr.  Kingsley  was  demon- 
strating his  appliance  and  the  discussion  brought  out  the  criticism  that  the 
appliance  was  impracticable,  that  no  one  could  construct  an  appliance  from 
the  description  given  on  account  of  complexity.  I  was  called  upon  to  correct 
the  mistake.  Thirty-eight  years  is  a  long  time  in  which  to  demonstrate  the 
utility  of  an  invention,  the  possibility  of  its  mechanical  construction,  together 
with  the  persistence  of  the  patient  in  maintaining  its  usefulness  with  all  of 
the  witnesses  living.  This  accomplishment  was  not  overlooked,  occurring  as 
it  did  at  the  outset  of  the  partnership.  The  high  standing  of  the  office  nat- 
urally attracted  cases  which  would  command  skill  and  experience.  Previous 
opportunities  had  inspired  confidence  not  only  in  self  but  had  its  influence 
upon  others  connected  with  the  office." 

Still  another  opportunity  was  offered  in  1867.  That  was  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  representative  members  of  the  profession 
looking  forward  to  the  organization  of  a  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June,  1868.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  Society  was  empowered  to  examine  candidates  and  grant,  to  those 
entitled,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  S.,  (Master  of  Dental  Surgery).  In  1869  Dr. 
Palmer  had  received  the  degree  and  was  appointed  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Censors  from  the  Fifth  District.  The  duties  of  the  office  consisted  in  con- 
ducting oral  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Dental 
Surgery  (M.  D.  S.),  also  of  examining  candidates  and  granting  licenses  to 
register  in  the  county  in  which  the  practice  was  conducted.  This  office  was 
held  continuously  until  1895,  when  the  state  degree  was  no  longer  conferred. 
The  same  Board  was  continued  by  the  Eegents  to  fill  out  the  time  of  their 
terms  of  office.  Since  that  date  the  places  vacant  in  the  Board  have  been  filled 
out  by  appointments  by  the  Eegents.  Tn  all  a  service  by  Dr.  Palmer  for  a 
period  of  35  years,  missing  in  attendance  but  one  year. 
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For  a  number  of  years  he  was  correspondent  of  this  society.  He  also  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Odontologieal  Society,  the  American  Dental  Con- 
vention, the  American  Dental  Association,  which  he  joined  in  1864,  and  served 
on  various  committees  and  as  an  essayist  many  times,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Palmer  became  interested  with  Drs.  J.  Foster  Flagg  and  H.  S.  Chase 
in  "The  New  Departure."  Eegarding  the  part  he  played  in  this  professional 
drama  he  wrote  the  writer  in  1901  as  follows :  "The  New  Departure  creed 
had  been  drafted  by  Professor  Flagg ;  and  submitted  by  him  to  Professor  Chase 
and  myself  for  revision,  and  received  our  written  endorsement  without  modi- 
fication. No  one  but  myself  knows  how  much  that  indorsement  meant,  and 
the  life  worry  it  cost.  To  have  done  less  than  endorse  would  have  been  an  ex- 
change of  duty  and  honor  for  self-knowledge  of  shame  and  dishonor.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  condemnation.  First,  the  creed  was  twenty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  practice.  It  was  announced  in  discussion  that  the  teachings  'De- 
based gold,  exalted  amalgam  and  degraded  the  profession.'  This  was  a  belief 
entertained  by  accepted  practice.  The  support  of  the  New  Departure  came 
from  the  lower  grade  of  practitioners.  It  seemed  almost  unfortunate  that  such 
a  crisis  was  forced  at  that  time.  My  only  trust  was  in  science  and  that  has 
never  failed.  These  were  convictions  of  truth  and  therefore  it  was  safe  to  de- 
fend it  against  opposition.  Soon  after  endorsing  the  principles  of  the  New 
Departure  it  was  told  me  that  I  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  in  a  friendly 
manner  was  shown  the  company  I  was  in,  and  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  an  explosion  that  awaited  the  New  Departure.  Conditions  for  my  sal- 
vation consisted  in  retraction  of  the  endorsement,  while  there  appeared  to  be 
no  plan  of  salvation  for  the  other  members.  One  had  announced  that  he  was 
only  the  mouthpiece  of  Dr.  Palmer,  yet  he  was  most  in  the  way.  It  did  not 
require  additional  courage  to  refuse  retraction,  but  it  did  require  moral  courage 
to  appear  unmoved  at  the  conditions  offered  for  salvation.  Fortunately  the 
New  Departure  was  not  exploded,  consequently  no  one  was  hurt. 

"The  outcome  of  this  movement  is  well  known.  Practice  has  absorbed  so 
much  of  that  which  was  antagonized  in  those  days  that  there  is  but  little  to  con- 
tend with  at  the  present  time.  There  was,  and  still  is,  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween Dr.  Flagg's  method  and  my  own  in  manifest  differences  of  opinion." 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  professional  career  he  continued  to  be  a  close 
student  in  the  different  departments  of  science,  particularly  in  those  that  could 
in  any  way  be  utilized  in  practice.  In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life 
his  investigations  were  principally  carried  on  in  the  departments  of  mechanics 
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and  chemistry,  but  later  they  were  directed  to  the  subject  of  electricity,  in 
which  branch  of  science  he  became  an  enthusiastic  student  and  investigator, 
which  resulted  in  his  promulgating  the  theory  of  "Vital  Electricity"  and  its 
application  to  the  cure  of  disease,  particularly  to  those  diseases  that  are  treated 
by  the  dentist.  In  this  direction  he  claimed  to  have  made  some  important  dis- 
coveries. Like  all  men  who  advance  new  ideas,  he  met  with  those  who  opposed 
his  views.  But  Dr.  Palmer  was  always  careful  and  patient,  and  never  put 
forth  any  theory  until  he  Avas  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  a  correct  one, 
and  then,  having  reached  his  conclusions  and  having  promulgated  them,  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  argue  with  those  who  opposed,  but  contented  himself 
with  stating  them  clearly  and  then  leaving  the  matter  there  with  the  remark, 
"Well  time  will  tell  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  and  I  can  afford  to  wait." 
Above  all  things  he  disliked  a  wrangle  or  a  quarrel.  In  fact,  he  was  always  a 
peacemaker,  for  nothing  seemed  to  distress  him  so  much  as  a  dispute  or  quar- 
rel; and  when  one  occurred  where  he  was,  either  among  his  friends  or  during 
the  meeting  of  a  society,  his  whole  energies  and  influence  would  be  at  once 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  good  will.  Dr.  Palmer  was  an  extensive 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  his  papers  are  a  valuable 
part  of  its  scientific  accumulations. 

He  died  in  Syracuse,  March  30,  1903.  and  was  buried  at  Tulley,  X.  Y. 


JOSEPH  RICHARDSON,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


AUTHOR  AND  PROSTHETIC  GENIUS. 

The  ancestry  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  settled  in  Ohio  in  1800.  Joseph 
Bichardson,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Bichardson,  was  born  April  26,  1824, 
at  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  His  father  was  a  grocer,  and  died 
while  Joseph  was  an  infant.  Soon  following  his  death  the  mother  died  and  at 
the  age  of  eight  years  Joseph  was  taken  by  an  uncle,  Joshua  Allen,  a  small 
farmer  near  New  Lisbon,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  reached  manhood's 
estate. 

Beared  on  a  farm,  his  early  educational  advantages  were  few,  but  by 
industry  he  acquired  a  good  education.  Young  Bichardson  was  ambitious  and 
obtained  a  classical  education  at  the  New  Lisbon  Academy;  this  fired  his  de- 
sire to  study  medicine.  He  took  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1847-8,  and  obtained  the  medical  degree,  after  which  he  practiced  five 
or  six  years  at  New  Lisbon ;  then  began  the  study  of  dentistry  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Dr.  James  Taylor  of  Cincinnati,  Dean  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  which  Bichardson  attended  and  graduated  from  as  a  D.  D.  S.,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1853. 

Unsatisfied  with  his  limited  medical  knowledge  he  took  another  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Miami  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  and  received  the 
second  medical  degree  in  1851.  Following  this  he  began  dental  practice  in 
Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  until  1862  when  he  removed  to  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana.  From  the  first  he  took  high  rank  as  a  practitioner,  especially  in  the 
department  of  prosthetic  dentistry,  at  which  he  was  a  great  genius. 

He  was  first  a  demonstrator  of  mechanical  dentistry  and  metallurgy,  and 
in  1858  was  elected  professor  of  the  same  branches  at  the  Ohio  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  This  chair  he  ably  filled  for  eight  years.  He  was  a  good 
lecturer  with  a  copious  delivery  and  the  students  looked  forward  to  his 
visits  from  Terre  Haute  with  pleasure. 

After  locating  at  Terre  Haute  he  joined  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Society, 
June  28,  1861,  and  was  elected  secretary  the  same  afternoon,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  president  (1865) .  This  honor  was  again  given  him  in  1872. 
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Dr.  Richardson  served  on  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for 
a  number  of  years,  associated  with  Drs.  M.  H.  Chapell  and  P.  G.  C.  Hunt.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Dental  College  at  Indianapolis,  1879,  he  was 
elected  "Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,"  and  the  follow- 
ing session  he  was  elected  "Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry." This  chair  he  held  until  1882,  coming  from  Terre  Haute  one  day 
each  week  to  do  this  work. 

Dr.  Richardson  was  an  active  dental  society  worker.  At  the  organization 
of  the  American  Dental  Association,  in  1859,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution  for  the  society.  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons  to  which  he 
contributed  many  valuable  and  interesting  papers.  Dr.  Richardson  was  an 
able  writer  and  amongst  his  many  papers,  mostly  published  in  "The  Dental 
Register  of  the  West"  and  "The  Dental  Cosmos,"  were  the  following,  viz : 

"Mechanical  Dentistry,"  "Public  Dental  Journal,"  "Leeches,"  "First  In- 
ferior Molar,"  "Pathology  of  Caries,"  "Irregularity,"  "Dental  Colleges,"  "Ac- 
cidents in  Anesthesia,"  "Chloral  Hydrate,"  "Experiment  with  Chloroform," 
"Correlated  Diseases  of  Ear  and  Teeth,"  "Artificial  Dentures,"  "Electricity  in 
Dental  Operations,"  "Reflex  Lesions  of  the  Mouth  in  Pregnancy,"  "The  Best 
Means  of  Securing  Good  Teeth,"  "Gangrenous  Degenerations  of  the  Cheek  and 
Gums,  with  Necrosis  and  Exfoliation  of  the  Alveolar  Processes  and  Maxillary 
Bone,"  "Vascularity  of  Dentine,"  "Refitting  Temporary  Plates,"  "Applica- 
tion of  Gutta-Percha  to  Pivot  Teeth,"  "The  First  or  Temporary  Teeth."  Dr. 
Richardson,  for  a  short  time,  was  associate  editor  with  Dr.  W.  W.  Allport,  of 
Chicago,  of  "The  People's  Dental  Journal,"  which  Dr.  Allport  conducted  dur- 
ing 1863-4. 

His  most  noted  work,  however,  was  entitled  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Me- 
chanical Dentistry,"  published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  in  1860,  while  he 
was  teaching  dental  prosthesis  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  This 
work  he  dedicated  to  his  preceptor,  James  Taylor,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1868  ;  the  third  edition  in  1880  ;  fourth  edition  in  1886; 
fifth  edition  in  1888  :  sixth  edition  in  1893;  seventh  edition  in  1897.  Dr. 
George  W.  Warren,  of  Philadelphia,  edited  the  sixth  and  seventh  editions. 
This  was  the  first  extended  treatise  on  this  particular  subject  of  dentistry  ever 
published,  and  at  once  attracted  marked  attention  wherever  our  art  was  prac- 
ticed, and  was  the  recognized  text-book  used  in  all  dental  colleges  for  many 
years.     It  was  translated  into  the  German  and  French  languages,  and  is  a 
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monument  to  the  life  work  of  Joseph  Richardson  who  was  an  authority  on 
facial  art.   In  one  of  his  lectures  he  says : 

' '  Among  the  unnumbered  millions  of  human  beings  who  have  peopled  the  earth 
since  the  dawn  of  time,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  two  have  been  created  with  faces 
exactly  alike.  There  is  the  same  aggregate  of  features  and  a  pervading  general  resem- 
blance of  one  person  to  another,  but  there  will  be  found  as  infinite  a  multiplication  of 
distinct  shades  of  facial  expression  as  there  are  human  faces,  and  each  separate  shade 
of  expression  characteristic  of  each  one,  and  distinguishing  him  or  her  from  all  others, 
constitutes  facial  individuality.  Each  separate  feature — as  the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  teeth,  facial  contour,  complexion,  temperament,  etc. — contributes  to  this 
individuality,  and  no  one  special  feature  more,  perhaps,  than  the  teeth.  There  are  few 
more  repulsive  deformities  than  those  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  these  organs,  and  none  more 
fatal  to  the  habitual  and  characteristic  expression  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  the 
first  and  highest  duty  of  the  dentist  to  preserve  this  individuality  intact,  and  an  equally 
imperative  duty  to  restore  it  as  perfectly  as  possible  when  impaired.  To  fulfill  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  possible  this  most  difficult  of  all  requirements  of  prosthetic  prac- 
tice implies  an  art  culture  that  is  competent  to  interpret  the  distinct  play  of  features 
associated  with  individual  physiognomies,  to  differentiate  individual  temperaments,  and 
make  available  the  sculptor's  and  painter's  perception  of  the  subtile  harmonies  of  form 
and  color.  To  the  failure  or  inability  to  properly  comprehend  the  practical  import  or 
significance  of  individual  characteristics,  so  far  as  the  fixed  expression  in  the  teeth  and 
the  consequent  failure  to  conform  our  methods  of  replacement  to  the  imperative  require- 
ments of  art,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  the  deserved  reproach  into  which  prosthetic  practice 
has  fallen,  and  not,  as  is  generally  charged,  to  the  employment  of  any  particular  material 
or  methods  concerned  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. ' ' 

He,  like  many  other  of  our  professional  forefathers,  could  do  other  tilings 
well  besides  his  professional  work.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  artistic  in  his 
tastes.  Although  he  never  took  lessons  in  painting,  his  talent  in  this  was  re- 
markable and  he  painted  many  fine  landscapes  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to 
the  professional  artist. 

He  did  not  write  poetry  but  his  prose  was  masterly.  He  was  more  than 
a  mere  writer  of  beautiful  sentences.    His  pages  were: 

"Illumed  by  wit  that  would  fascinate  Sages, 

Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loosed  from  their  cages. ' ' 

Dr.  Richardson  was  an  active  member  of  the  Terre  Haute  Literary  (  lub 
which  was  organized  in  1881,  and  of  which  he  was  president  in  1883,  its 
members  consisting  of  prominent  members  of  other  professions  and  of  the 
foremost  citizens.  To  this  club  Dr.  Richardson  contributed  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent papers  that  are  said  to  be  classical.  Amongst  them  were  articles  on 
"Greek  Physical  Culture,"  "Dean  Swift,"  "Bococia,"  "Essays  on  Bacon," 
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'Germ  Theory  of  Disease/'  "Civilization  Considered  in  its  Relation  to  Physical 
Development,"  and  a  paper  on  "The  Life  of  Joseph  Addison,"  which  in  the 
beauty  of  its  diction,  syntax  and  careful  preparation,  resembles  no  work  so 
much  as  that  master  of  the  English  language,  Joseph  Addison,  himself.  Pains- 
taking accuracy  was  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  all  his  professional 
and  literary  labors.  His  work  was  thorough  and  it  is  said  he  never  left  "a 
sentence  nor  a  gold  filling  until  it  glistened  in  its  polished  perfectness." 

Dr.  Richardson  was  married,  July  11,  1854,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Wise,  who 
died  January  29,  1901.  Five  children  blessed  their  union,  viz:  Mary,  Laura, 
Lizzie,  James  and  Joseph,  all  deceased  except  Miss  Laura  who  still  resides  at 
Terre  Haute.  Dr.  Richardson  had  a  brother,  J.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  of 
Cincinnati,  a  noted  obstetrician  and  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati.  He  died  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

Joseph  Richardson  was  not  a  churchman,  but  in  belief  and  practice  a  true 
Christian,  and  assisted  his  wife  in  raising  their  children  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
His  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Republican  party. 

He  retired  from  active  professional  work  several  years  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  29,  1889,  from  Bright's  disease. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Richardson  was  a  member  of  the  city  school  board  of 
Terre  Haute.  His  scholarly  attainments  well  fitted  him  for  this  duty.  An 
accomplished  conversationalist,  his  winning  manner  and  kindly  humor  gave  a 
charm  to  what  he  said.  He  had  many  friends  both  old  and  young,  in  his 
home  city,  who  mourned  his  death.  He  died  leaving  the  profession  his  debtor 
for  his  excellent  contribution  to  dental  prosthesis,  both  technically  and  from 
a  literary  standpoint. 

The  main  facts  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  Miss  Laura  Eichardson,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  daughter  of  the  subject  of  this  biography;  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Dr.  G.  E.  Hunt,  Indianapolis. 


WILLIAM  W.  H.  THACKSTON,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


A  DENTAL  PIONEER  OF  VIRGINIA. 

W.  W.  H.  Thackston,  son  of  Captain  Charles  and  Mary  Lee  Tltackston,  was 
born  at  his  father's  country  home  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  Febru- 
ary 29th,  1820.  His  early  education  was  acquired  under  private  instructors 
at  home.  He  studied  medicine,  and  attended  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
from  which  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  He  obtained  some  technical  instruction 
from  his  father  who  was  a  jeweler  and  entered  the  second  class  of  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery,  1840,  and  in  1842,  received  the  D.  I).  S.  degree 
which  was  also  conferred  upon  his  two  fellow  classmates,  J.  B.  Savier  of  Vir- 
ginia and  W.  B.  Scott,  M.  D.,  of  North  Carolina,  these  three  constituting 
the  second  graduating  class  of  the  college.  Immediately  after  this  he  located 
at  Farmville,  Va.,  where  he  practiced  for  over  55  years,  enjoying  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  skillful  and  scholarly  professional  man.  He  was  a  delightful 
and  typical  Southern  gentleman  and  was  known  as  "The  Lord  Chesterfield  of 
the  Dental  Profession."  Graceful  and  eloquent  in  expression,  personally  always 
immaculate  and  fastidious  as  an  operator  he  lent  charm  and  dignity  to  his 
calling.  He  wrote  much  for  the  dental  periodicals.  Copies  of  his  writings 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  Vanderbilt  University  Dental  Department  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

He  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Surgeon 
Dentists,  organized  at  Bichmond,  December  12th,  1842,  and  elected  chairman 
of  the  first  Executive,  Examining  and  Publishing  Committee.  This  was  an 
incorporate  body,  but  not  of  long  existence,  and  was  the  first  dental  society  or- 
ganized after  The  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

Later  on  the  Virginia  State  Dental  Society  was  organized,  November,  1871, 
and  Dr.  Thackston  was  elected  President  in  1873-4-5-6-7  and  again  in  1888, 
also  a  member  and  President  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  did  faithful  work  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Virginia  dental  law  July  29,  1869.  The  Southern  Dental  Association  was 
organized  at  Atlanta.  On  account  of  his  high  professional  standing,  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  association  but  later,  1S87,  elected  to  the 
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Presidency.  Dr.  Thaekston  became  a  member  of  tbe  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation after  its  organization  in  1859  and  was  also  a  member  of  its  successor, 
the  present  National  Dental  Association,  organized  in  1897. 

In  1850  Dr.  Thaekston  invented  a  drill-stock  with  a  bow-drill,  with  the 
drill  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft.  This  was  used  to  excavate  cavities,  and 
was  similar  to  the  Wescott,  Flagg,  Chevelier  and  other  drill-stocks,  that  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time.  A  description  of  his  drill  may  be  found  in  "The 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  2nd  series,  Vol.  I,  p.  101.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Merry  drill  and  from  these  evoluted  the  dental  engine. 

Religiously  he  was  a  Methodist  and  in  politics  a  stanch  Democrat  and  Mayor 
of  Farmville  for  50  years.    He  also  was  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F. 

July  16,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Fouckes  of  Nottaway  Co., 
Va.    They  had  three  children  ie.,  Charles  M. ;  Win.  H. ;  and  Ida  E. 

Dr.  Thaekston  died  December  8,  1899,  in  his  80th  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Farmville  Cemetery. 


THEODORE  FRANCIS  CHUPEIN,  D.  D.  S. 


A  PIONEER  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  death  of  Theodore  Francis  Chupein  occurred  on  March  23rd,  1901,  at 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Chupein  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  September  7th,  1830;  here  he 
received  his  education  and  lived  until  1876. 

At  the  age  of  17  years,  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  father,  to  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Monefelt  for  the  study  of  dentistry.  Remaining  with  his  tutor  from  the  year 
1847  until  1853,  he  was  principally  engaged  in  the  laboratory  and  doing 
all  the  artificial  work  of  his  preceptor.  In  1852  he  commenced  practice 
for  himself. 

With  Drs.  J.  B.  Patrick  and  W.  S.  Brown,  of  Charleston,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
Reynolds,  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Chupein  was  an  active  spirit  in  the  formation 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Dental  Association,  and  served  as  its  first  sec- 
retary and  afterwards  its  president. 

He  was  almost  wholly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Charleston 
Dental  Association,  organized  December,  1867,  being  a  leader  in  this  organiza- 
tion and  giving  all  his  efforts  to  its  advancement.  He  was  its  first  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

He  devoted  all  his  time,  with  little  intermission,  to  his  profession,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duration  of  the  war,  when  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Even  then  he  practiced  dentistry,  for  being  for  a 
year  or  more  doing  garrison  duty  he  brought  his  case  of  instruments  in  camp 
and  filled  teeth  for  the  officers  and  men  who  applied  to  him  for  this  service. 
At  this  time,  being  out  of  gold  foil,  he  purchased  an  ounce  of  this  from  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Hape,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  paid  them  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  obtained  employment 
with  Dr.  J.  De  Haven  White,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1866,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  recommenced  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

In  1872  he  again  came  to  Philadelphia  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  after  which  he 
again  returned  to  Charleston. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1875  a  disastrous  fire  so  crippled  him  by  the  de- 
struction of  his  office,  instruments,  library  and  a  dental  depot  which  he  had 
established,  that  early  in  the  following  year  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Philadelphia,  and  at  that  time  opened  his  office  at  1408  Pine  Street. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  1876,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  in  October,  1877,  he  was 
elected  its  recording  secretary,  which  office  he  has  held  continuously  until  his 
death. 

He  also  connected  himself  with  his  old  Alma  Mater,  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  occupied  the  position  of  one  of  its  clinical  in- 
structors. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Odontography  Society,  the  Odontological  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Stoma- 
tology. 

For  some  years  he  undertook  the  section  of  the  "Practical  Place"  in  the 
"old  series"  of  "The  Dental  Office  and  Laboratory,"  and  in  1887  he  assumed 
the  editorial  department  of  the  "New  Series"  of  the  journal,  which  he  filled 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  American  System  of  Dentistry,  the  work 
edited  by  Professor  Wilbur  F.  Litch.  For  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
celebration  of  what  was  termed  "The  Golden  Anniversary  of  this  Society," 
which  was  the  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
that  society  and  the  inception  of  dental  education  in  Pennsylvania,  an  event 
which  was  celebrated  on  December  16th,  1895,  by  a  banquet  at  the  Continental 
Hotel.  A  full  historical  account  was  published  in  the  July  (1896)  issue  of 
"The  Dental  Office  and  Laboratory." 

He  was  married  in  1858  to  Virginia  M.  Pohl,  of  Philadelphia.  They  had 
six  children.    His  widow  and  three  children  survive  him. 

His  long  and  active  life  was  closely  identified  with  every  movement  in 
the  advancement  of  dentistry. 


THOMAS  W.  EVANS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


DIPLOMAT,  HUMANITARIAN  AND  FAMOUS  PRACTITIONER  OF  PARIS. 

Thomas  W.  Evans  died  in  Paris,  France,  November  14,  1897,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  23,  1823,  of  humble  parentage 
and  was  one  of  three  brothers.  The  eldest,  Kudolph,  established  himself  in 
the  wholesale  drug  business  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  he  retired  after 
a  successful  career.  The  second  brother,  Theodore,  a  dentist,  died  in  Paris  in 
1890,  after  having  amassed  a  fortune  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  youngest  brother,  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  the  employ  of  Joseph  Warner,  a  gold 
and  silversmith  of  Philadelphia,  whose  business  included  the  manufacture  of 
certain  surgical  instruments  and  incidentally  of  plate,  solders,  and  some  of  the 
implements  used  by  dentists.  His  apprenticeship  with  Warner  brought  him 
into  occasional  contact  with  dentists  of  that  period  and  their  methods,  and  in 
this  way  he  no  doubt  derived  the  impetus  which  led  him  later  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  dentistry  as  a  profession.  In  1841  he  became  a  student  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Dr.  John  DeHaven  White,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  two  years.  During  his  studies  with  Dr.  White  he  attended 
lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which,  in  due  course,  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

He  practiced  his  profession  for  a  time  in  Maryland,  and  later,  in  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Philip  Van  Patten,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1847.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Lancaster  that  Dr.  Evans  performed 
a  series  of  gold  contour  filling-operations  which  he  exhibited  at  the  annual 
exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  the  fall  of 
1847,  and  for  which  he  received  a  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  the  novelty  and 
merit  of  his  work.  Dr.  C.  Starr  Brewster,  an  American  dentist,  originally  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  practicing  in  Paris,  had  his  attention  called  to  this  work 
done  by  Dr.  Evans,  and  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  a  partnership  was  ar- 
ranged between  them. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  how  the  association  of  Dr.  Evans  with  Dr.  Brewster 
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came  about.  One  version  states  that  Dr.  Brewster  saw  the  work  at  a  fair 
held  in  Lancaster,  another  that  it  was  at  the  Franklin  Institute  exhibition 
in  1847  that  Dr.  Brewster's  attention  was  attracted  to  it.  "The  Dental  Xews 
Letter"  of  October,  1848,  contains  the  following  note  regarding  the  point  in 
question : 

"And  now  we  have  another  American  dentist  (a  native  of  Philadelphia) 
in  Paris.  We  speak  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Evans,  specimens  of  whose  pluggings  were 
exhibited  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  the  fall  of  1847,  which 
secured  him  a  medal,  and  drew  forth  many  commendations  as  to  the  skill 
of  the  operator.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  waited  on  Dr.  Brewster,  who,  after 
examining  his  specimens,  immediately  offered  him  a  partnership,  with  flat- 
tering prospects,  which  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Evans,  we  are  informed,  is 
now  a  partner  of  Dr.  Brewster." 

The  partnership  between  Drs.  Brewster  and  Evans  lasted  until  1850,  during 
which  year  he  opened  an  office  on  his  own  account  in  the  Eue  de  la  Paix,  and 
entered  upon  a  professional  career  which  was  as  wonderful  as  it  was  unique. 
The  same  year  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  February  28,  1853,  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  also  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him. 

Dr.  Evans  has  been  generally  credited  with  being  the  pioneer  American 
dentist  in  Europe;  this  is  an  error.  As  already  shown.  Dr.  Brewster  for  one 
had  preceded  him  by  many  years,  and  was  in  successful  and  lucrative  practice 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Evans'  arrival,  as  did  the  Parmlys,  and  E.  Maynard  of 
Washington  had  also  preceded  Dr.  Evans,  but  did  not  permanently  locate, 
though  he  helped  to  make  American  dental  methods  known  in  Europe.  But 
though  in  point  of  time  Dr.  Evans  was  not  the  first,  it  is  certain  that  he 
brought  to  Europe  a  combination  of  personal  characteristics  and  special  tech- 
nical ability  which  not  only  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure,  but  gave  an  impetus 
to  dental  practice  and  a  status  to  its  representatives  before  unknown. 

Dr.  Evans  as  an  operator  may  have  had  many  peers  and  in  his  later  life 
many  who  excelled  him  as  a  practitioner.  There  were  those  who  place  but 
light  estimate  upon  his  abilities  as  a  dentist,  and  who  attribute  his  phenomenal 
success  to  abilities  quite  apart  from  his  skill  as  an  operator.  There  is, 
however,  evidence  tending  to  show  that  he  was  an  operator  of  more  than 
usual  ability.  Gold  filling  done  by  him  during  the  period  of  his  practice  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  reported  as  in  good  condition  twenty  years  later,  and  the 
fact  of  his  exhibition  work  attracting  the  attention  of  so  skilled  an  opera- 
tor as  Dr.  Brewster  and  impressing  him  as  it  did  must  tend  to  confirm  a  high 
estimate  of  his  operative  skill.    In  any  consideration  of  his  abilities  as  a  den- 
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tist,  his  work  should  be  studied  in  comparison  with  the  prevailing  state  of 
the  art  at  the  period  when  his  best  results  were  accomplished. 

As  Dr.  Evans  was  but  an  infrequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  liter- 
ature of  his  profession,  the  published  records  of  his  work  are  meagre;  such 
as  they  are,  however,  they  clearly  show  originality  of  thought  and  fertility  of 
resource  in  a  marked  degree.  In  1848  he  published  in  "The  Lancet,"  and 
"The  Dental  News  Letter,"  and  elsewhere  an  account  of  his  amalgam  alloy 
containing  tin  and  a  small  quantity  of  cadmium  as  its  ingredients  which  ac- 
counts give  evidence  of  a  careful  observation  and  study  of  the  peculiar  physi- 
cal properties,  especially  that  of  malleability,  which  the  addition  of  cadmium 
conferred.  Much  was  expected  of  this  mixture  ie.,  no  shrinkage,  discoloration 
or  change  in  the  mouth.  It  is  worthy  of  note  and  especially  creditable  to  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  that  the  inventor  of  this  alloy  was  the  first  to  observe  and 
report  upon  the  deleterious  chemical  effects  upon  tooth  structure  produced  by 
this  combination,  due  to  the  cadmium.  In  October,  1849,  in  a  letter  to 
Messrs.  Jones,  White  and  Co.  (see  '•American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  Vol. 
X,  p.  14v! )  he  withdrew  his  recommendation,  published  a  note  of  warning  con- 
cerning it  and  later  abandoned  its  use.  lie  was  among  the  first  to  study  and 
practically  develop  the  applicability  of  vulcanized  rubber  as  a  dental  base- 
plate. It  is  not  certain  that  he  made  the  first  denture  on  the  vulcanite  base, 
but  he  was  at  least  among  the  first.  During  a  visit  to  America  he  brought 
with  him  and  exhibited  with  pride  a  black  vulcanite  denture,  the  first  which 
up  to  that  period  he  had  produced. 

He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  "The  Dental  News  Letter*'  during 
its  period  of  publication,  but  his  articles  were  rather  in  the  form  of  profes- 
sional correspondence  than  of  formal  essays.  In  1853,  however,  he  contributed 
a  lengthy  paper  upon  "The  Regulation  of  the  Teeth,"  which  contains,  besides 
much  unrelated  matter,  detailed  accounts  of  the  author's  methods  for  correct- 
ing a  number  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  dental  irregularity.  A  careful  study 
of  this  paper  shows  a  fairly  successful  attempt  at  a  classification  of  dental 
malpositions,  and  very  great  ingenuity  in  the  devising  and  construction  of 
regulating  appliances.  He  made  practical  application  of  the  elastic  force  of 
hard-drawn  gold  wire  as  a  source  of  power  in  tooth-movement,  and  used  anchor 
bands  in  a  manner  closely  simulating  the  more  modern  methods  of  today.  The 
general  principles  of  tooth-regulation  set  forth  in  the  essay  in  question  will 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  those  now  in  vogue  and  which  are  considered 
orthodox. 

The  foregoing  feature  of  some  of  his  contributions  to  dentistry  through  its 
literature  are  adduced  not  to  call  attention  to  his  work  as  a  writer,  but  to 
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emphasize  what  is  clearly  a  fact ;  that  he  possessed  such  ingenuity  and  flexibility 
of  resource,  and  was  far  beyond  the  average  of  practitioners  of  his  time  in  point 
of  general  ability.  Among  his  writings  are  found  the  following,  viz.,  Natural 
Teeth  on  artificial  plate,  Nitrogen  Protoxide,  Pyroxyline,  and  Rubber  for 
artiiicial  plates. 

His  professional  equipment  in  itself  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  his  phenomenal  success.  His  abilities  as  a  practitioner  were  merely 
a  contributing  factor  in  a  complexus  of  characteristics  which  helped  to  make 
Dr.  Evans  the  most  celebrated  American,  connected  with  European  den- 
tistry, which  was  but  the  stepping-stone  which  served  as  a  means  for  bringing 
him  into  contact  with  those  to  whom  he  made  himself  of  value  and  who  could 
contribute  substantially  to  his  success.  He  was  a  born  diplomat,  possessing 
a  keen  perceptive  faculty  which  enabled  him  to  read  and  correctly  under- 
stand human  nature.  In  short,  he  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  in  some  degree  create  them.  His  association  with  Dr.  Brewster 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  aristocratic  element  of  French  society.  It 
was  his  avowed  ambition  to  secure  for  his  clientele  all  cf  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  this  he  succeeded.  By  his  skill  and 
attractive  personality  he  drew  them  to  him  and  won  their  confidence.  His 
confidential  relationship  with  Napoleon  III  has  become  historical  and  its  two 
most  important  results,  namely  the  diplomatic  mission  intrusted  to  him  by 
Napoleon  to  President  Lincoln  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  neutrality  of  France  with  respect  to  that  issue.  One  day  the 
Emperor  visited  him  at  his  office  and  informed  him  that  he  had  received  such 
conflicting  reports  concerning  the  possible  success  of  the  C.  S.  A.  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  recognize  the  Confederacy.  If  it  be  re- 
called at  this  juncture,  that  such  recognition  by  France  would  have  been  as  im- 
portant to  the  Southern  cause  as  recognition  by  the  United  States  was  to 
the  Cuban  insurgents,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Evans  was  an  actor  in  this 
momentous  matter.  The  Emperor  after  some  discussion  said,  "I  wish  I 
had  some  trusted  messenger,  whom  I  could  send  to  the  United  States  to  in- 
vestigate !"  Dr.  Evans  promptly  replied,  "1  will  go,  if  you  wish  !"  and  he  was 
accepted  as  the  imperial  envoy.  On  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  hurried  to 
Washington  and  explained  the  situation  to  President  Lincoln  who  disclosed  to 
him  so  much  of  his  plans  as  to  enable  Dr.  Evans  on  his  return  to  Paris  to 
convince  Napoleon  that  the  Confederacy  could  not  succeed.  Thus  France  re- 
mained neutral. 

The  aid  rendered  by  him  to  the  Empress  Eugenic  in  her  escape  to  England 
during  the  riots  following  the  fall  of  Sedan  and  surrender  of  Marshall  Mc- 
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Mahon's  army  of  75,000  men  to  the  Prussians  and  the  abduction  and  capture 
of  Napoleon  III,  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  are  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge  and  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  incident  of  his  career. 
It  was  on  the  early  morning  of  September  4,  1870,  when  the  infuriated  mob 
had  fired  the  Tuilleries,  that  Empress  Eugenie,  in  disguise,  accompanied  by 
Mme.  LeBrenton,  Prince  Metternich  and  Signor  Nigra,  the  Italian  Minister, 
fled  for  her  life,  and  while  the  royal  residence  was  burning,  made  her  way 
to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Evans,  who  was  not  at  home  at  the  time.  When  he  re- 
turned he  found  her  in  the  library. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  Empress,  trembling  with  emotion,  "there  are  few  persons 
in  Paris  today  in  whom  I  can  trust.  The  people  are  shouting  for  my  blood. 
They  want  to  place  my  head  on  a  pike  as  they  did  with  the  head  of  Princess 
Lamballe ;  but,  I  am  sure  I  can  trust  you.  I  know  the  great  peril  that  my  ap- 
peal will  cause  both  Mrs.  Evans  and  yourself.  You  might  lose  all  vou  have, 
but  oh,  if  you  can  only  assist  me  to  escape  from  Paris  and  France." 

The  doctor  assured  the  Empress  that  both  Mrs.  Evans  and  himself  re- 
alized that  they  owed  much  to  Napoleon  ami  herself  and  at  once  offered  his 
hearty  co-operation  at  any  cost.  He  assured  her  that  he  had  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  his  servants,  and  particularly  in  his  coachman.  Then  he  bade  her 
to  be  calm  while  he  was  absent  to  arrange  her  escape.  He  jumped  in  his  car- 
riage and  drove  to  the  barricades  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  He  was  known 
as  "the  English  doctor,"  and  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  sentinel  at  the 
Bridge  of  Neuilly  and  challenged  he  replied  that  he  had  a  patient  a  little  way- 
out  of  Paris  and  was  in  haste  to  answer  an  urgent  call.  The  sentinel  was 
satisfied,  and  let  him  pass,  calling  out  that  lie  wished  the  doctor  would  get 
a  good  fee. 

Thus  he  assured  himself  of  the  ease  with  which  he  could  pass  the  lines, 
and  in  a  short  time  returned.  He  then  told  the  sentinel  that  he  had  to  return 
to  Paris  for  medicine  and  instruments.  Upon  inquiring  if  that  particular  sen- 
tinel would  lie  on  duty  long  the  doctor  learned  that  he  would  be  on  guard  until 
after  midnight.  With  the  caution  that  if  the  soldier  would  meet  him  there 
shortly  before  midnight  he  would  receive  two  boxes  of  the  finest  cigars  made  as 
well  as  a  bottle  of  the  best  brandy  on  earth  the  doctor  drove  on.  re-entered 
Paris  and  informed  the  Empress  that  he  was  ready  for  the  venture. 

"With  Eugenie  playing  the  part  of  a  feeble  woman  accompanied  by  Mme.. 
Lebreton  who  impersonated  a  nurse  crouching  down  under  a  skillfully  arranged 
shawl  on  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  the  perilous  journey  was  attempted. 
Beaching  the  sentinel  who  was  there  ready  for  his  brandy  and  cigars  the  doctor 
leaned  out  of  the  carriage,  with  the  boxes  in  one  hand  and  the  bottle  in  the 
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other,  thus  completely  hiding  the  trembling  form  of  the  Empress.  With  a 
cheerful  remark  to  the  soldiers  the  doctor  ordered  the  coachman  to  hasten 
on.  Eventually  they  made  their  way  to  Denuille  after  two  days  of  anxious 
traveling  and  hard  driving,  to  be  stopped  several  times  and  questioned.  Dr. 
Evans  was  equal  to  each  emergency  and  they  were  not  recognized.  When  they 
arrived  at  Calais,  Dr.  Evans  went  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  owner  of  the  yacht 
"Gazelle"  and  with  much  difficulty  persuaded  him  he  had  the  Empress  in  his 
charge.  She  embarked  without  discovery  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  the 
furious  gale,  which  wrecked  the  British  battleship  "Captain,"  which,  by  curious 
coincidence,  was  commanded  by  a  son  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Dr.  Evans  left 
an  estate  of  .$!,00O,iMMi  mostly  derived  from  his  successful  investments  in  real 
estate. 

One  who  could  speak  with  authority  said  at  the  time  of  his  death.  "It  has 
been  stated  that  Dr.  Evans  owed  his  fortune  to  the  patronage  shown  him  by 
Napoleon  III.  This  is  not  wholly  true.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  doctor's  reputa- 
tion was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  confidence  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  that 
his  list  of  patrons  was  greatly  enlarged  as  a  result,  hut  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  his  accumulated  wealth  was  due  to  the  real  estate  investments  made 
possible  through  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Emperor. 

During  his  last  visit  to  America,  which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing his  wife's  remains  to  her  native  city  for  burial,  he  expressed  the  intention 
of  endowing  certain  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  among  others  a 
dental  college.  This  his  will  provides  for  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Thomas  W . 
Evans  Museum  and  Institute  will  be  established  in  Philadelphia  with  an  en- 
dowment of  $3,000,000. 

Much  of  Dr.  Evans'  life  was  devoted  to  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy. 
He  rendered  important  service  during  the  Crimean  and  Franco-Prussian  wars 
in  the  care  Of  wounded  soldiers,  and  in  introducing  more  sanitary  and  humane 
methods  in  military  hospitals.  Sent  by  the  Emperor  at  his  own  suggestion, 
during  the  Crimean  war,  to  study  the  sanitary  conditions  of  European  camps 
and  hospitals,  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  pictures  of  misery  and  suffering 
there  presented  to  him  that  on  his  return  he  secured  the  interest  of  the 
civilized  world  in  important  measures  of  reform.  His  record  during  the  late 
civil  war  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  which  he  organized  in  Philadelphia,  coming  over  es- 
pecially to  serve  his  native  land  in  the  hour  of  need.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  was  probably  the  only  man  in  Europe  who  was  free  to  pass 
from  camp  to  camp.  During  all  this  memorable  campaign  he  personally 
directed  the  movements  of  the  ambulance  corps  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
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He  was  greatly  interested  in  Lafayette  House,  a  home  for  friendless  girls  for 
which  he  spent  much  time  and  money.  He  increased  the  number  of  bed  rooms 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  in  this  institution.  He  and  his  wife  helped 
hundreds  of  American  girls  to  secure  good  homes  and  employment  in  Paris. 
It  was  his  intention  to  endow  this  home,  an  intention  lost  by  a  day's  delay,  for 
when  his  lawyer  and  nephew  entered  his  bedroom  to  witness  the  new  disposition 
of  his  property,  he  had  just  passed  into  eternity.  He  also  financially  assisted 
many  art  and  other  students  to  finish  their  studies  in  Paris. 

It  was  the  elements  of  character  which  led  him  to  undertake  such  work 
and  the  association  which  it  made  for  him  that  more  than  all  else  contributed 
to  his  reputation  and  material  success.  Throughout  his  whole  career  he 
never  forgot,  and  indeed  constantly  emphasized,  two  facts;  first,  that  he  was 
an  American;  and  that  he  was  a  dentist.  In  his  loyalty  to  his  profession  he 
was  steadfast;  his  faith  in  its  possibilities  was  unfaltering;  he  was  always  the 
champion  of  high  professional  ideals.  The  principles  which  animated  his 
professional  life  he  manifested  from  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  were  in 
marked  contrast  with  those  of  many  of  his  early  confreres.  In  a  communi- 
cation written  soon  after  he  located  in  Paris  he  said,  "I  may  have  hut  lit- 
tle to  impart,  yet  that  little  is  at  the  service  of  each  and  all  members  of  my 
profession;  and  gladly  would  I  hail  the  day  that  should  make  all  that  is 
sound  in  science  and  valuable  in  art  common  property.  By  the  discussion  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  profession  and  by  the  contribution  of  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  by  the  comparison  of  the  different  modes  of  practice  and 
by  making  known  all  new  discoveries  and  improvements,  we  shall  place  the 
profession  on  more  commanding  ground,  and  better  serve  the  generation  in 
which  we  live." 

That  his  professional  life  was  lived  in  harmony  with  these  principles 
the  results  show.  The  measure  of  success  which  he  attained  was  not  limited 
to  material  acquisitions,  but  was  extended  to  the  elevating  influence  which 
he  exerted  upon  the  general  status  of  his  profession.  He  lived  to  see  his 
chosen  calling  placed  upon  more  commanding  ground,  and  the  value  of  its  min- 
istrations to  his  generation  substantially  recognized.  That  his  lifework  was 
a  large  contributing  factor  to  that  end  cannot  be  doubted,  and  when  all  of 
the  factors  which  have  helped  in  the  advancement  of  the  professional  status 
of  dentistry  are  fairly  estimated,  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Thomas  W.  - 
Evans  will  be  among  the  greatest,  for  through  his  efforts  American  dentistry 
was  given  the  highest  recognition  in  Europe. 


WILLIAM  GEORGE  BEERS,  D.  D.  S.,  L.  D.  S. 


PIONEER  DENTAL  JOURNALIST  OF  CANADA.        THE  FATHER  OF   CANADA'S  NA- 
TIONAL GAME  "LACROSSE." 

William  George  Beers  died  at  his  residence  in  Montreal,  December  26, 
1900,  aged  57  years.  He  was  born  May  5,  1843,  in  the  city  of  Montreal  and 
obtained  his  early  education  at  Lower  Canada  college  and  Philip's  school,  Mon- 
treal. His  training  for  the  profession  of  his  choice  was  obtained  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Dickenson,  of  Montreal,  after  which  Dr.  Beers  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  his  native  city  in  1865.  In  addition  to  the  L.  D.  S.  de- 
gree of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  1870,  and  subsequently  the  same  degree  in 
England,  at  the  affiliation  of  the  Dental  College  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
with  Bishops  College,  Montreal,  the  degree  of  D.  1).  S.  w  as  conferred  upon  him. 

On  November  27,  1867,  Dr.  Beers  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Hope,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  who.  with  their  two  sons,  Arthur  Hope  Beers, 
M.  D.,  C.  M.,  D.  D.  S..  L.  I).  S.,  and  James  Crawford  Beers  survived  him. 

Dr.  Beers  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  struggle  for  the  advancement  of  the 
dental  profession  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  a  legal  and  educational  sense, 
and  to  his  untiring  and  disinterested  advocacy  of  an  incorporated  profession 
is  largely  due  the  high  status  of  dentistry  in  that  province.  For  many  years 
he  served  on  the  Provincial  Dental  Board  of  Examiners  as  secretary  and 
president  at  a  time  when  this  work  was  entirely  a  labor  of  love. 

The  difficulties  of  establishing  a  college  were  largely  increased  by  the  neces- 
sity of  having  lectures  given  both  in  English  and  French.  Dr.  Beers  was 
for  several  years  a  lecturer  in  the  college,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  colleagues  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  held  the  position  of  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  until  he  voluntarily  severed  his  connection  with  the  college.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  nearly  all  the  provincial  dental  societies  in  Canada, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  several  British  and  American  societies.  lie 
was  ever  a  forceful,  fearless  writer  on  dental  subjects,  and  was  widely  known 
in  dental  circles  not  only  in  his  own  land  but  throughout  the  English  speak- 
ing world,  enjoying  the  personal  friendship  of  such  men  as  Sir  John  Tomes 
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and  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  in  England,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  have 
moulded  the  thought  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Beers'  characteristic  generosity  is  well  illustrated  by  the  donation  of  his 
splendid  dental  library,  consisting  of  over  five  hundred  volumes  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Toronto. 

The  editorial  pages  of  "The  Dominion  Dental  Journal'"  for  twelve  years, 
and  also  those  of  "The  Canadian  Journal  of  Dental  Science"  back  in  the 
seventies  are  the  best  samples  of  Dr.  Beers'  trenchant  style  and  of  his  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  his  profession.  He  never  wearied  berating  the  quack, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  among  other  advanced  ideas  advocated  years  ago. 
that  in  1889  an  appeal  was  made  by  him  for  a  Dominion  Dental  Association, 
having  for  its  aim  the  securing  of  reciprocity  between  the  provinces  in  the 
matter  for  diplomas,  a  question  that  has  since  engaged  the  thought  of  those 
interested  in  dental  education  throughout  Canada,  and  which  has  since  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 

"The  Canadian  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  edited  and  published  for  sev- 
eral years  by  Dr.  Beers,  was  the  first  attempt  at  dental  journalism  in  Canada, 
and  had  a  large  circulation,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

This  journal  was  first  published  in  1868,  Vol.  1  Nos.  1-5  appeared  at 
Montreal.  Nos.  6  Vol.  1  to  end  of  Vol.  II  at  Hamilton.  Vol.  Ill  appeared 
after  a  break  of  six  months,  in  November,  1870,  at  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
after  three  months  at  Montreal  until  the  journal  ceased  to  appear  in  1872.  In 
1877  it  reappeared  as  a  quarterly,  in  Montreal.  Of  this  series  only  a  few 
numbers  came  out. 

Dr.  Beers'  life  outside  his  profession  was  one  of  versatility.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  talents  and  inaugurated  many  important  movements.  He  was 
above  all  else  a  patriot,  both  for  profession  and  country.  "Here  is  a  picture  of 
the  Queen,  God  bless  her,"  he  said,  as  he  would  present  a  coin  to  a  child  who 
had  done  him  a  service.  Although  a  most  amiable  and  peaceable  man  he  was 
always  ready  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  Queen  and  her  country,  not  only  in 
private  life,  but  on  the  field  of  battle.  During  the  Fenian  raids  in  1860 
and  1870,  Dr.  Beers  served  at  the  front,  being  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Victoria  Rifles.  He  organized  No.  6  Company,  largely  from  the  old 
Beaver  Lacrosse  Club.  Passing  through  the  ranks  he  retired  with  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  1881,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Rifles 
Reserve.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  express  himself  on  any  national  question. 
He  was  also  talented  as  an  orator  and  made  several  impressive  political  speeches, 
also  frequently  on  the  floor  of  the  American  Dental  Association  of  which  he  was 
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a  member.  When  there  was  a  movement  among  certain  classes  in  Canada  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States  his  pen  was  wielded  vigorously  in  favor  of 
British  connection.  He  said  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  "1  would  teach  a  boy, 
the  Lord's  prayer  first,  and  "God  Save  the  Queen  next." 

In  the  athletic  field  Dr.  Beers  was  a  prominent  figure,  and  is  known 
throughout  Canada  as  "the  father  of  lacrosse,"  Canada's  national  game.  He 
first  saw  it  played  by  the  Caughnawaga  and  St.  Eegis  Indians,  and  saw  in  it  a 
game  well  calculated  to  develop  the  youth  of  Canada.  He  formulated  the  first 
set  of  rules  for  the  game  which  are  practically  the  rules  in  use  today.  He  also 
wrote  the  first  book  on  the  subject  of  lacrosse,  a  work  which  has  the  foundation 
of  all  succeeding  works  on  the  game  and  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  writer 
since. 

In  1876  he  organized  and  captained  a  team  of  Canadian  and  Caughnawaga 
Indian  lacrosse  players  who  visited  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

These  teams  consisted  of  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  and  The  Big  John 
Team,  of  Caughnawaga  Indians.  They  toured  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
game  attracted  much  attention.  Through  the  organizing  ability  of  Dr. 
Beers  who  succeeded  in  interesting  not  only  the  young  men  of  Great  Britain, 
but  brought  the  game  favorably  to  the  notice  of  the  gentry  and  nobility.  By 
royal  command  they  played  before  the  Queen,  who  presented  each  player  with 
a  photograph  of  herself,  bearing  her  autograph,  and  entertained  the  team 
at  luncheon  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Tn  1882  a  second  lacrosse  team  toured  Great  Britain  under  his  manage- 
ment. Successful  as  was  the  trip  of  1876,  it  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Beers'  ambi- 
tion in  this  direction,  and  in  1882  he  set  about  organizing  another  trip  for  the 
following  year,  upon  a  larger  and  moi*e  comprehensive  scale,  and  with  higher 
aims  than  the  former  one.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  and  through  the  then  Governor-General,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
and  the  Princess  Louise,  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  British 
Government.  His  aim  was  not  only  to  play  lacrosse  with  gentlemen  and  pro- 
fessional Indian  players,  but  to  utilize  the  tour  to  further  emigration  from 
Britain  to  Canada  by  distributing  amongst  those  who  attended  the  matches, 
literature  about  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  the  Dominion.  This, litera- 
ture consisted  of  500,000  illustrated  papers  (containing  some  50  pages),  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Beers  himself,  but  which  was  printed  and  paid 
for  by  the  Government  of  Canada.  These  were  all  distributed  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  result  of  the  teams'  visit  in  several  places  was 
the  formation  of  emigration  societies  for  the  express  purpose  of  sending  those 
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who  wanted  to  leave  the  Motherland  to  Canada  in  preference  to  any  country 
not  under  the  British  flag. 

Dr.  Beers  was  widely  known  to  magazine  readers  as  a  writer  on  Canadian 
sports  and  pastimes,  contributing  series  of  articles  to  the  leading  American 
magazines,  among  others  to  "Lippincott's,"  "Scribner's"  and  "Centurv."  He 
was  the  only  life  member  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  and 
the  honorary  life  president  of  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Canadian  National  League. 

At  his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  December  28,  1900,  the  members  of 
the  Montreal  Athletic  Association,  Victoria  Rifles  Reserve,  No.  6  Company  of 
the  Victoria  Rifles,  and  the  different  Lacrosse  and  Snowshoe  Clubs  were  in 
procession.  Commenting  on  his  death,  a  Montreal  daily  summed  up  his  career: 
"A  well  known  dentist,  a  fearless  patriot,  a  famous  athlete,  an  efficient  militia 
officer  and  a  much  respected  citizen  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
William  George  Beers." 


JOHN  JOSEPH  RAVENSCROFT  PATRICK,  D.  D.  S. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST,  ETHNOLOGIST,  ARCHEOLOGIST,  GEOLOGIST  AND  COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMIST. 

John  Joseph  Ravenscroft  Patrick  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1828,  from  where,  as  a  boy  he  moved  with  his  father's  family  to  Bel- 
fast, Ireland.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  parents,  with  their 
family,  emigrated  to  this  country,  settling  first  in  New  Orleans,  removing  after- 
Avards  to  Louisville,  Ivy.,  and  again  to  Keokuk,  la.,  where  his  father  Dr.  Hugh 
Patrick,  a  physician,  died  in  1847.  Young  Patrick  thought  at  one  time  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  to  this  end  took  a  course  of 
lectures  in  McDowell  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  but  having  a  decidedly 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  believing  that  his  mechanical  ability,  which 
had  been  developed  by  an  apprenticeship  of  some  years  to  a  jeweler  and  diamond 
setter,  would  be  of  greater  service  in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  be  took  up 
that  study  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Hugh  Patrick,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  St.  Louis  about  1850,  associated  for  a  time  with  Dr.  McKellops. 

In  1853,  Dr.  Patrick  removed  to  Belleville,  111.,  where  he  prosecuted  the 
practice  of  dentistry  till,  in  the  fall  of  186?,  he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  served  with  his  regiment  until  its  con- 
solidation in  January,  1865,  with  the  Seventy-seventh,  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Company  G,  130th  Illinois 
Infantry,  he  went  through  the  seige  of  Vicksburg  and  with  General  Banks, 
second  expedition  up  the  Teche  river,  in  Western  Louisiana  and  was  under 
General  Ranson  in  Texas,  and  at  the  seige  of  Jackson,  where  he  was  wounded 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  dentistry  at  Belle- 
ville, continuing  until  his  last  illness. 

John  .7.  P.  Patrick  was  one  of  the  notable  figures  in  the  history  of  den- 
tistry of  his  day  and  generation.  While  working  earnestlv  and  faithfully  in 
the  practical  field  of  his  chosen  profession,  he  early  felt  the  need  of  a  wider 
basis  of  real  understanding  of  the  problems  which  underlie  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry and  he  toiled  incessantly  to  contribute  his  share  to  their  solution.  Per- 
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haps  to  his  clear  exposition  of  the  facts,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man's 
•efforts,  is  due  the  final  dispersion  of  the  myth  that  dental  caries  is  a  disease 
of  modern  origin.  He  showed  conclusively  by  painstaking  examination  of 
thousands  of  prehistoric  skulls,  which  he  dug  from  the  mounds  surrounding 
Belleville  and  in  Mexico,  that  the  dentures  of  the  ancient  races  were  afflicted  by 
the  same  sort  of  dental  decay  as  are  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  So  conspicuously  well  had  his  work  in  this  direction  been  done,  that 
the  American  Dental  Association  made  him  the  curator  of  the  great  investiga- 
tion which  it  set  on  foot  to  examine  all  the  available  prediistoric  crania  in 
America.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  his  direction,  the  final  report, 
embracing  the  detailed  tabulation  of  the  dental  characteristics  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dentures,  having  been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association 
for  1895. 

On  the  practical  side  of  dentistry  Dr.  Patrick  also  did  notable  work,  as  at- 
tested by  a  number  of  useful  inventions  with  which  he  enlarged  the  arma- 
mentarium of  the  dentist.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  well-known 
devices  for  the  regulation  of  teeth,  a  system  for  crown  work,  die  plate,  and 
a  swaging  press.  He  was  an  expert  manipulator  of  gold  as  a  filling  material, 
also  in  the  use  of  the  blow  pipe. 

Besides  his  labors  in  behalf  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Patrick's  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge led  him  into  other  paths.  He  was  a  recognized  authority  on  ancient  den- 
tal history  and  dental  archeology,  and  his  work  in  the  departments  of  gen- 
eral archeology  and  ethnology  made  him  known  to  scientific  men  the  world 
over.  He  surveyed  the  great  Cahokia  mounds  in  Illinois,  and  made  models 
of  them  which  are  now  in  the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
other  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  He  made  several  large  archeological  col- 
lections, the  most  important  of  which,  together  with  his  original  survey  drafts 
of  the  Cahokia  mounds,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society  at  St.  Louis  and  known  as  the  "Patrick  Collection."  Dr.  Patrick  was 
also  for  many  years  the  correspondent  for  his  section,  on  matters  relating  to 
ethnology  and  archeology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  various  similar 
bodies  in  Europe.  He  made  a  choice  collection  of  Indian  potterys,  ceramies, 
war  implements  and  etc.  He  lectured  on  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Missouri 
Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Missouri  Dental 
College. 

In  whatever  he  undertook  to  do  he  was  a  tireless  worker.  No  detail  was 
too  deeply  hidden  to  be  searched  out,  or  so  trivial  as  to  be  overlooked,  if  it  had 
a  possible  bearing  on  the  subject  under  investigation.    As  is  common  among 
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men  of  great  ability,  he  was  of  modest  demeanor,  but  of  positive  convictions. 
He  never  made  up  his  mind  until  he  had  investigated  and  knew;  but  when 
he  had  reached  a  conclusion  he  was  ready  and  able  to  defend  it  against  all 
comers,  or  to  take  the  aggressive  if  that  course  would  better  spread  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  He  was  a  ready  speaker  and  skilled  conversationalist.  He 
published  a  number  of  monographs  and  contributions  to  dental  and  other 
periodicals,  and  was  a  prominent  character  at  the  principal  dental  gatherings 
of  the  country,  where  his  intimate  and  positive  knowledge  of  whatever  subject 
he  discussed  gave  to  what  he  had  to  say  a  peculiar  value  and  interest.  He 
collected  a  splendid  general  and  professional  library. 

Of  genial  disposition,  unassuming  ways,  and  invincible  courage  he  gained 
many  friends.  He  was  both  bon-vivant  and  racanteur  and  one  of  the  most 
congenial  and  entertaining  men  at  the  dental  meetings  in  the  old  days. 

Dr.  Patrick  was  a  member,  honorary  or  active,  of  many  societies,  dental 
and  other.  Among  them  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  had 
been  President:  Iowa  State  Dental  Society;  Odontological  Society  of  New 
York,  Missouri  State  Dental  Association,  which  he  joined  1874 ;  First  District 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of 
Dental  Surgeons;  American  Dental  Association;  St.  Clair  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois;  American  Ethnological  Society  of  New  York,  and  Anthrop- 
ological Society  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Patrick  was  twice  married,  January  5,  1853  at  Lebanon,  111.,  to  Miss 
Jane  Johnson,  who  died,  and  on  March  15,  1895  to  Miss  Anna  Rischar,  who 
survived  him. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Belleville,  111..  April  10,  1895,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 


CORYDON  PALMER,  D.  D.  S. 


PROBABLY  THE  OLDEST  PRACTICING  DENTIST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

At  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress  meeting,  1904,  one  of  the 
members  who  was  shown  marked  consideration  on  account  of  his  long  service 
and  skill  in  dentistry,  was  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer.  For  many  years  Dr.  Palmer 
has  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eminently  skilled  gold  operators 
in  the  profession. 

Born  in  1820  at  Warren,  Ohio  (where  he  has  practiced  his  profession  con- 
tinuously), of  a  long  line  of  English  ancestry,  who  came  to  America  twenty 
years  before  his  birth,  he  was  raised  and  schooled  in  his  native  village,  and 
like  many  other  of  the  pioneers  "picked  up"  dentistry  and  by  perseverance 
and  natural  ingenuity,  developed  a  wonderful  talent. 

In  early  life  young  Palmer  was  an  apprentice  to  a  jeweler,  whose  trade 
he  mastered.  This  aided  materially  in  making  him  the  adept  he  afterwards 
became  in  making  his  own  instruments,  and  in  finished  operations  on  the 
teeth.  It  is  stated  that  if  he  wanted  a  special  instrument  for  the  case  in  hand 
he  would  leave  his  patient  in  the  chair  and  go  into  the  laboratory  and  make  it. 

He  was  of  an  inventive  turn,  and,  it  is  claimed,  invented  the  first  com- 
plete set  of  cohesive  gold  instruments.  Many  forms  in  use  to-day  are  pat- 
terned after  his  designs.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  an  advisory  expert, 
to  examine  and  perfect  the  new  instruments  placed  on  the  market  by  The  S. 
S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  his 
work  in  oil,  illustrating  prosthetics,  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  As  above  stated  Dr.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  expert  manipulators 
of  gold  foil  of  his  day,  equalled  by  few,  excelling  in  cohesive  contour  work, 
and  in  the  class  with  Webb,  Atkinson,  McKellops,  and  Allport.  The  lat- 
ter said,  "Palmer  was  the  best  filler  of  teeth  in  the  world."  Dr.  Palmer  also 
excelled  in  mounting  artificial  teeth  on  gold  base.  He  was  a  frequent  at- 
tendant at  Dental  Society  meetings  and  a  contemporary  of  Watt,  Taft,  Taylor, 
Atkinson  and  other  good  men  who  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

For  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  was  at  one 
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time  a  teacher  of  operative  dentistry  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
which  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society  and  was  prominent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  and  other  societies. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  tutored  many  men  in  dentistry  who  have  been  a  credit 
to  him ;  among  them,  Eoyal  W.  Varney,  and  his  two  sons,  Delos  and  Eugene 
Palmer,  who  are  practicing  dentists  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  been  known  as  an  "eccentric  genius"  and  is  so  extremely 
modest  and  adverse  to  publicity  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any 
facts  regarding  his  long  and  interesting  career.  Bent  with  age,  yet  hale  and 
hearty  at  eighty  eight  years  of  age,  he  continues  in  practice,  until  this  date 
(1908.) 


WILLIAM  CARY  BARRETT,  M.  D.,  M.  D.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  LL.  D. 


AUTHOR,  TEACHER  AND  DENTAL  ENTHUSIAST. 

W.  C.  Barrett  was  a  son  of  Eev.  W  illiam  and  Hannah  Cheney  (Tanner) 
Barrett,  and  was  born  on  May  13,  1834,  in  Monroe  County,  New  York. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  school  and  later  after  a  thorough 
academic  education  at  Kingsville  Academy,  Ohio,  Carey  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
and  Yates  Academy,  N.  Y.,  for  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  news- 
paper business  and  as  teacher  in  different  literary  institutions  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  1863  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  in  1864  he  changed 
to  that  of  dentistry,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Dental  Surgery  from  the 
Dental  Society  of  New  York,  in  1868.  He  began  dental  practice  in  the 
village  of  Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  the 
spring  of  1876,  when  he  moved  to  Buffalo,  and  in  1887  again  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1880.  He  also  attended  lectures  in 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1881. 

After  that  time  he  was  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  In  1885  he  received  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on  oral  pathology 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  his  alma  mater, 
and  in  1890  was  elected  to  the  full  professorship.  In  1889  he  was  elected 
professor  of  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  then  the  dental  department  of  Lake  Forest  University,  and  ac- 
cepted, but  still  continuing  his  residence  in  Buffalo.  After  that  appoint- 
ment he  visited  Chicago  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  lectures  and 
giving  instruction  belonging  to  his  chair. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  in  1891,  Dr.  Barrett  Avas  appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  dentistry  and  dental  pathology,  and  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  holding  the  position  of  oral  surgeon  in 
that  institution. 
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From  1880-88  he  was  the  editor  of  "The  Independent  Practitioner,"  a 
monthly  devoted  to  dental  medicine  and  surgery.  In  1888  it  was  sold  and 
became  "The  International  Dental  Journal,"  and  Dr.  Barrett  retired  from 
journalism,  but  in  1893  he  again  entered  the  field  as  editor  of  "The  Dental 
Practitioner"  of  Buffalo  and  he  held  that  position  till  the  suspension  of  the 
journal,  1898.  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  his  close  friend,  says  of  him,  "While  acting 
as  editor  of  'The  Independent  Practitioner'  he  did  more  to  promulgate  the 
views  of  W.  D.  Miller  on  the  causes  of  decay  of  the  teeth  than  any  one  single 
force  in  this  country.  He  was  a  good  editor,  careful  and  painstaking;  his 
proofs  were  well  read  and  his  journal  always  had  something  new  in  its  pages. 
He  had  had  training  on  a  newspaper  before  he  studied  dentistry,  which  was  of 
value  to  him;  and  afterwards,  in  the  early  years  of  his  practice,  he  wrote  for 
the  press,  when  it  was  neither  large  nor  the  work  lucrative.  His  papers 
bristled  with  his  views  on  all  topics,  theory,  practice,  science,  education,  politics. 
He  always  wrote  well  even  though  his  editorials  were  sometimes  long.  He 
had  views  and  opinions.  He  was  aggressive,  he  was  a  good  antagonist."  Of 
commanding  stature  and  presence,  with  an  unlimited  vocabulary  or  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  he  always  commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers  when  he  arose  to 
speak.  He  could  discuss  any  topic  with  skill  and  intelligence,  and  was  one  of 
the  foremost  debators  of  his  day.  Dr.  Barrett  made  notable  collections  in 
comparative  dental  anatomy,  and  was  an  authority  on  dental  archeology  and 
ancient  dental  history  and  collected  many  rare  specimens  of  Etrurian  and 
Phoenician  dentistry. 

In  1889  Dr.  Barrett,  while  exhibiting  some  of  this  treasure-trove,  remarked. 
"These  specimens  date  from  about  the  founding  of  Rome.  They  are  of  more 
than  unusual  interest,  as  they  bear  unimpeachable  testimony  on  some  in- 
teresting points  connected  with  the  teeth  of  man.  Dentists  of  today  usually 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  altered  methods  of  living,  to  the  modes  of  cooking  food,  to  change  in 
the  manner  of  life,  etc.  Some  years  since  I  had  examined  about  two  thousand 
(2,000)  ancient  skulls,  more  especially  with  reference  to  evidences  of  dental 
disease;  The  examination  at  once  demonstrated  conclusively  that  all  the 
diseases  of  modern  life,  except  syphilis,  were  as  rife  in  ancient  times  as  today. 
Two  of  the  teeth  I  have  shown  you  prove  the  existence  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
in  teeth  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era."  (Dental 
Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  148.)  He  wrote  many  valuable  papers  on  dental 
subjects  and  published  a  book,  "Barrett's  Oral  Pathology  and  Practice."  pub- 
lished by  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  which  reached  its  second  edition,  and 
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was  a  standard  text  book  for  dental  students  in  many  of  the  dental  colleges,  and 
a  hand  book  for  practitioners. 

Dr.  Barrett  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie,  of 
the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  which 
met  in  London  in  1881;  (an  honorary  vice-president  of  the  same.)  Wash- 
ington, 1887;  Berlin  1890,  prominent  in  the  second  International  Dental  Con- 
gress at  Chicago  and  third  Congress  at  Paris.  He  was  president  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1875  and  1876,  and  elected 
president  of  the  American  Dental  Association  at  Minneapolis  in  1885.  He  was 
most  active  in  The  Old  American  Dental  Association  and  its  successor,  the 
present  National  Dental  Association.  He  served  as  chairman  of  one  or  more  of 
the  sections  for  over  twenty  years  and  on  various  committees.  His  last  duty 
for  The  N.  D.  A.  was  his  selection  at  the  1902  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls  to 
visit  Stockholm,  Sweden,  as  one  of  the  three  envoys  delegated  to  officially  in- 
vite the  Federation  Dentarie  Internationale  to  hold  the  Fourth  Internationa] 
Dental  Congress  in  St.  Louis,  1904.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  F.  D.  I. 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  their  meetings.  He  also  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most workers  in  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  and  for  years 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  was  mainly  through  his 
personal  efforts,  the  American  D.  D.  S.  degree  was  recognized  abroad.  In 
recognition  of  this  and  other  important  services  rendered  the  association  and 
profession  The  Lake  Forest  University  conferred  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  upon 
him  in  1899.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society,. 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity,  and  honorary  member  of  many  state  and 
foreign  professional  associations,  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
was  a  Knight  Templar.  He  was  also  a  musician,  and  was  at  one  time  in 
charge  of  Asbury  Church  choir,  at  Buffalo.  He  was  a  collector  of  music, 
books,  guns  and  swords.  Professor  Barrett  had  traveled  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  having  crossed  the  ocean  repeated] v  for  that  purpose. 
He  studied  in  various  hospitals  there,  and  made  many  additions  to  Ins 
pathological  collection  while  so  engaged.  This  collection  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  was 
married  in  1857  to  Amelia  Harris  Ryerson  of  Port  Ryerse,  Ontario,  who 
survived  him. 

He  went  to  Germany  to  take  the  baths  to  benefit  his  defective  health  and 
died  at  Xauheim,  August  22,  1903,  his  remains  were  brought  to  Buffalo  and 
there  interred. 
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CLARKE  LAMOTTE  GODDARD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  S. 


ORTHODONTIST. 

Died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  March  30,  1905,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  born  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  on  June  26,  1849,  being  the  son  of 
Elisha  and  Julia  Goddard  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Beloit.  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  1868.  He  entered  Beloit 
College  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  graduating  with  honor  in  1872  with  the 
degree  A.  B.  He  then  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  dental 
surgerv,  matriculating  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  in  October,  1872, 
and  after  completing  the  course  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his 
alma  mater,  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1874  with  the  degree  D.  D.  S. 

Immediately  upon  his  graduation  he  became  associated  in  practice  with 
Dr.  A.  E.  Brown  of  Chicago,  III.,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  severed  his  con- 
nection and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  California,  arriving  in  that  city 
March  17,  1875.  In  the  same  year  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
A.  M.  degree.  For  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  he  was 
associated  in  practice  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Cogswell.  Later  he  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  H.  E.  Knox,  remaining  with  him  for  about  eight  years.  In  1884  lie 
opened  an  office  under  his  own  name,  where  his  large  acquaintance,  superior 
attainments,  and  professional  skill  soon  won  for  him  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. During  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  associated  with  him  in  practice  his 
nephew,  Dr.  H.  D.  Noble. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  a  man  of  studious  habits,  of  an  analytical  turn  of 
mind,  of  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  superior  manipulative  skill,  all  of 
which  combined  to  make  of  him  a  practitioner  of  pre-eminent  ability.  His 
studies  were,  however,  never  wholly  confined  to  his  profession,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  broad  culture  and  large  general  scientific  attainments.  He,  with 
others,  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Dental  Department  of 
the  University  of  California  which  was  incorporated  in  1881. 

He  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  University  of  California  to 
the  professorship  of  mechanical  dentistry,  and  retained  this  position  from 
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the  opening  of  the  dental  department  in  1882  to  the  end  of  the  college  year 
1889,  when  lie  resigned  that  chair  to  accept  the  professorship  of  orthodontia, 
a  subject  he  was  greatly  interested  in,  and  an  authority  upon.  He  held 
this  chair  from  1889-1902.  He  severed  his  connection  with  the  dental  depart- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  college  year  1902  much  against  his  own  inclinations 
and  the  wishes  of  his  associates  after  a  faithful  service  of  twenty  years.  This 
step  was  taken  as  the  result  of  his  physical  condition.  Only  his  intimate 
family  associates  were  cognizant  of  the  physical  condition  which  forced  him  to 
lay  down  his  college  work,  consequently  his  sudden  and  untimely  demise  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  his  associates,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  endowed  with  qualities  which  made  him  a  teacher  par 
excellence.  He  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  ability  to  impart  instruc- 
tion and  the  power  to  stir  enthusiasm  in  his  students  for  any  subject  that  he 
might  present  to  them.  As  a  consequence  he  was  always  a  popular  teacher, 
and  he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  genial  personality  and  studious  habits  upon 
his  students  to  such  a  degree  that  they  became  thereafter  his  faithful  emulators 
and  his  life-long  friends. 

As  a  jjrofessional  man  and  a  teacher  he  was  always  found  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  striving  for  higher  professional  ideals  and  for  broader  culture 
as  a  pre-requisite  for  entrance  upon  professional  study.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  preliminary  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  dental  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  California  and  the  length  of  the  academic  year 
were  constantly  kept  a  little  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  most  other 
dental  schools.  His  contact  with  his  professional  brethren  was  always  that  of 
the  hightoned  ethical  gentleman.  His  discoveries  and  inventions  along  the 
lines  of  his  profession  were  always  freely  given  to  his  confreres  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  literary  attainments,  be- 
ing a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  dental  literature.  He  was  one  of 
the  collaborators  of  Kirk's  "American  Text-book  of  Operative  Dentistry/5 
having  prepared  for  that  volume  the  chapters  on  the  "Management  of  the 
Deciduous  Teeth"  and  "Orthodontia  Exclusively  as  an  Operative  Procedure." 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just  completed  for  the  use  of  students  a  hand- 
book on  Orthodontia  which  it  is  hoped  his  heirs  will  have  published.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  compara- 
tive odontology,  having  gathered  together  a  large  variety  of  skulls  and  teeth. 
He  had  also  instituted  a  series  of  studies  of  the  cingules  and  cusps  of  the 
human  teeth,  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  certain  questions  relating  to  their 
evolution.    These  studies,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  were  still  incomplete  at  the 
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time  of  his  death.  He  read  a  number  of  valuable  papers  before  Tbe  National 
Dental  Association,  the  California  State  Dental  Society,  both  of  which  he  was 
a  member  of.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  both  its  local  and  national  affairs. 

He  has  been  frequently  honored  by  the  profession,  having  been  elected 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Dental  Association  in  1891 ;  president  of  the 
Oakland  Dental  Club  in  1898;  chairman  of  Section  VII  of  the  World's  Colun? 
bian  Dental  Congress,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893;  chairman  of  the  Dental 
Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1891;  vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  in  1893; 
president  of  the  Pacific  Dental  Congress  held  in  Portland,  Oregon  in  1898, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Essays  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Dental  Congress  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  July,  1905. 

He  was  very  fond  of  travel,  having  visited  Europe  several  times  with  the 
various  members  of  his  family.  Photography  was  his  hobby,  and  he  indulged 
his  love  of  the  beautiful  by  making  many  photographs  of  scenes  that  ap- 
pealed to  his  esthetic  sense. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  Bunker  of  San  Francisco,  August 
30,  1881.  This  union  was  blessed  by  a  son  Malcom  and  a  daughter,  Florence, 
who  with  their  mother  survive  him.  His  was  a  great  nature,  and  he  did  much 
to  better  his  calling. 

Principal  facts  contained  in  this  sketch  were  obtained  from  an  obituary  in  the 
"Dental  Cosmos,"  May,  1905.  Vol.  XLVII,  page  634. 


CHARLES  CURTIS  CHITTENDEN,  D.  D.  S. 


A  CHAMPION  OF  HIGHER  DENTAL  EDUCATION. 

The  many  friends  of  "Charlie"  Chittenden  were  pained  to  learn  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  December  15,  1905. 
Although  he  had  been  in  ill  health  three  years,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
doubted  if,  on  account  of  his  weakened  constitution,  he  could  weather  the 
storm  much  longer,  yet  the  news  of  his  passing  brings  a  shock  of  pain  and 
sadness  to  those  who  knew  and  appreciated  him  for  his  many  virtues  and 
charming  qualities. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Chittenden  had  been  a  prominent  character  in  dental 
affairs  both  locally  and  nationally.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  training,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinion  or  to 
enter  into  any  fight  he  thought  was  just.  Of  all  men  in  the  profession  who 
have  advocated  higher  educational  standards  none  has  been  more  enthusiastic 
or  more  ardent  than  Dr.  Chittenden. 

Dr.  Chittenden  was  born  among  the  hills  of  Nunda,  Livingston  county, 
New  York,  May  10,  1842.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Nelson  and  Sophia  B. 
( Fuller)  Chittenden,  both  of  New  England  birth  and  breeding.  For  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  acquired 
a  preliminary  education  at  the  country  schools.  His  father  was  an  efficient 
dentist.  Seeing  the  possibilities  in  the  western  country  he  went  to  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  in  search  of  health,  where  he  entered  into  practice  in  1854.  In 
1855  he  was  joined  by  his  family.  Young  Charles  evinced  mechanical  genius 
at  an  early  age.  His  father  was  in  ill  health  for  several  years,  and  when 
twelve  years  of  age  Charles  began  to  assist  him  with  gold  plate  and  other  work. 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  skill  which  he  later  developed  in  dental 
prosthesis.  After  a  long  course  of  tutorage  with  his  father,  he  began  regular 
practice  in  1863,  entering  into  practice  with  his  father.  This  association  lasted 
until  1873,  when  his  father  died.  From  that  date  to  1905  he  practiced  alone, 
until  his  partnership  relation  with  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Mueller  began,  which  relation 
continued  until  Dr.  Chittenden's  death. 
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Dr.  Chittenden  attended  the  Madison  High  School  when  a  boy  and  later, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1 S G (3  he  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  at  this  period  also  a  student  of 
the  Miami  Medical  College  of  Ohio  but  did  not  complete  his  course. 

He  was  exceptionally  active  in  dental  society  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  served  several 
times  as  president.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  passing  the  first  dental 
law  enacted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
first  examining  board  and  served  almost  continuously,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  as  its  president. 

Dr.  Chittenden  was  one  of  the  prominent  workers  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Examiners.  It  was  here  he  became  the  foremost  advocate 
for  a  higher  standard  of  preliminary  requirements  in  dental  education,  and 
was  much  respected  for  his  sage  advice  and  executive  ability.  For  several  years 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  colleges,  and  it  was  mainly  through 
his  persistent  efforts  that  a  higher  standard  was  required  and  adopted.  Dr. 
Chittenden  was  elected  president  of  this  association  and  served  as  its  presiding 
officer  in  1900. 

He  was  equally  prominent  in  the  National  Dental  Association  and  served 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  executive  council,  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  at  Asheville  in  1903,  serving  as  presiding  officer  at  the  session 
of  the  association  held  during  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress  in 
St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Chittenden  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  and  president  of  the  Madi- 
son Odontological  Society,  and  member  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Dental  As- 
sociation, the  Chicago  Odontographie  Society,  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation (Section  of  Stomatology)  before  which  he  read  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  on  the  status  of  American  dentistry,  past,  present  and  future. 

Dr.  Chittenden  was  married  on  May  18,  1867,  to  Miss  Virginia  Carr  Win- 
ter, of  New  York.  She  died  on  the  5th  of  March  of  the  following  year.  Ee 
is  survived  by  three  sisters.  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Davendorf,  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin  . 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Stewart,  of  Wan  pun  ,  and  Miss  Kate  A.  Chittenden,  of  Madison. 

When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  "Charlie,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin  Infantry  at  Madison,  October  23, 
1861.  He  did  not  shoulder  a  musket;  Uncle  Sam  had  other  work  for  him. 
He  was  fond  of  music  and  his  ability  to  play  the  fife  rendered  his  services  of 
,Talue  as  fifer  in  the  regimental  hand.  Many  a  time  his  weary  comrades  were 
cheered  by  bis  inspiring  rendition  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  other  patriotic 
airs.    He  was  with  the  regiment  at  Sulphur  Springs  and  Pilot  Knob,  Mis- 
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souri;  at  Jacksonport,  on  the  "White  River;  Batesville  and  Helena,  Arkansas. 
Dr.  Chittenden's  war  career  ended  November  24,  1862,  when,  after  a  year  and 
one  month  of  service,  the  regimental  band  was  mustered  out.  It  is  a  unique 
coincidence  that  Dr.  Chittenden  and  a  comrade,  "Johnny"  Nichols,  played  the 
fife  and  drum  from  the  dome  of  the  Wisconsin  state  capitol  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out  and  again  when  the  Spanish-American  war  was  ended.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Knights  Templar  and  other 
like  organizations. 

Music  was  Dr.  Chittenden's  greatest  pleasure.  It  manifested  itself  when 
he  was  a  young  fifer  in  the  Eleventh  regiment.  Later,  it  was  expressed  in 
other  ways,  and  for  some  thirty  years  he  presided  at  the  pipe  organ  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  at  Madison,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  N.  D.  A.  he  frequently  entertained  his  friends  with  selections 
at  the  piano,  of  which  he  was  a  master. 

Dr.  Chittenden  was  a  man  of  genial  disposition,  which  won  for  him  a  wide 
circle  of  friends.  In  days  gone  by,  his  love  for  amusement  often  led  him  to 
take  part  in  many  private  theatricals  in  Madison,  and  when  holiday  time  came 
around  he  often  assumed  the  role  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Christmas  festivities. 
Even  after  he  had  passed  the  three-score  mark  there  remained  a  keenness  and 
a  brightness  in  his  eyes  which  advancing  years  did  not  dim.  Time  sprinkled  a 
tinge  of  gray  upon  his  head,  but  it  never  touched  the  youth  and  lightness  of  his 
heart.  He  was  the  most  gracious  of  men,  always  courteous  and  suave  even  to 
chivalry,  reminding  one  of  a  knight  of  old,  and  scrupulously  immaculate  in  his 
dress.  Dr.  Chittenden  was  one  of  the  most  lovable,  companionable  men  the 
writer  has  ever  known. 

He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  made  the  necessary  number  of 
enemies  to  make  life  worth  living.  All  but  those  who  are  narrow  in  mind  or 
biased  with  prejudice  can  but  give  "Charlie"  Chittenden  credit  for  the  good 
work  he  did,  for  his  honesty  of  purpose,  for  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  and  for 
his  lofty  ideals.  He  reveled  in  the  enjoyment  of  working  in  and  for  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  loved  next  to  his  family. 

' '  He  stood  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
And  even  his  failings  lean 'd  to  virtue's  side." 


NORMAN  W.  KINGSLEY,  M.  D.  S.,  D.  D.  S. 


THE    FATHER    OF    MODERN    ORTHODONTIA,    AUTHOR,    ARTIST,    SCULPTOR  AND 

INVENTOR. 

Norman  W.  Kingsley  was  born,  Oct.  26,  1829,  at  Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.  The  son  "of  Nathaniel  and  Eliza  Williams  Kingsley,  descend- 
ent,  in  direct  line,  from  one  Eanulph,  a  Saxon,  who  in  1166  was  appointed 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Forest,  Dela  Mer,  and  by  its  "lea",  the  Keeper  was  known 
as  Eanulph  de  Kings  Lea,  and  for  a  few  generations  the  descendants  retained 
the  French  prefix,  which  was  the  court  language  of  the  age.  The  first  an- 
cestor, John  Kingsley,  came  to  this  country,  landing  at  Dorchester  1634. 

Amos  Kingsley,  of  the  fourth  generation  in  America,  was  a  tanner  settled 
at  Windham,  Connecticut,  and  some  of  his  descendants  during  the  five  genera- 
tions since  have  followed  the  occupation  of  making  leather  or  its  manufacture 
— first  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts  ;  then  in  Eutland  county.  Vermont, 
and  at  the  present  time  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Joshua  Kingsley,  the  father  of  the  third  of  the  name  of  Nathaniel  settled 
in  Pittsfield,  Vermont,  where  Nathaniel  was  born,  in  1803.  and  he,  after  his 
marriage,  went  to  the  then  frontier  (St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York)  and 
tried  farming,  but.  tiring  of  that,  returned  to  Vermont  when  Norman  was  about 
four  years  old.  Three  or  four  years  of  his  childhood  were  spent  in  Poultney, 
Vermont,  where  Horace  Greeley  only  a  short  time  before  had  learned  his  trade 
as  a  printer  in  that  place. 

Young  Kingsley.  received  his  education  at  the  District  school,  at  which  he 
served  as  janitor,  for  three  months  for  50  cents,  receiving  his  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  term  in  50  copper  cents.  This  was  the  first  money  he  ever  earned.  The 
following  year  he  was  employed  the  same  way,  and  with  his  first  dollar  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  "Comstoek's  Philosophy."  This  stimulated  his  tastes  for 
mechanic  arts  and  from  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  which  he  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test,  led  him  to  inventing  wind  mills,  saw  mills  and  water  wheels  pro- 
pelled by  a  small  stream  that  flowed  near  his  home.  He  also  experimented 
in  making  cog  wheels  from  braid  spools,  also  attempted  to  make  a  clock,  having 
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no  tools  with  which  to  work  hut  a  pocket  knife.  June,  1848,  his  father  and 
mother  and  the  family  of  six  children  traveled  by  a  canal  boat,  the  only  means 
of  transportation,  to  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  father  bought 
a  small  farm  in  a  forest,  which  he  cleared,  and  erected  a  log  cabin.  Young 
Norman  assisted  in  this  work  and  during  the  winter  attended  the  academy 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  clerk  in  a  store  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  50  dollars  per  year  and  board.  Half  of  this  was  paid  to 
his  father.  Following  this  he  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Here  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  establish- 
ment, by  lumber  men,  for  brands  with  which  to  mark  their  lumber.  These 
were  made  of  copper  castings  with  a  carved  pattern  in  wood  bearing  the  name 
required.  Young  Kingsley  conceived  the  idea,  and  carried  it  out,  carved  the 
whole  alphabet  in  wood,  and  when  the  brand  was  wanted  to  slide  the  letters 
together  in  a  groove  for  the  pattern  of  the  brand,  thus  doing  away  with 
special  carving.  He  carved  the  letters  in  the  office  between  other  duties,  after 
that  all  orders  for  brands  were  supplied  after  his  invention.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  he  returned  to  Troy,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  large  general  store 
which  dealt  with  all  sorts,  merchandise,  farm  products,  live  stock,  grain,  as 
well  as  did  a  general  banking  business,  also  conducted  a  post  office,  of  which 
he  was  acting  postmaster.  Here  he  acquired  an  excellent  business  training. 
In  1848  he  began  the  study  of  dentistry  with  his  uncle,  A.  W.  Kingsley  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  in  medicine,  who  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  student 
for  six  months  for  50  dollars,  but  not  to  teach  him  to  make  "block  teeth".  He 
was  immediately  inducted  into  the  laboratory,  given  a  plaster  model  of  a 
bicuspid  tooth,  a  strip  of  gold,  and  told  to  fit  a  clasp  to  it.  Possessing  consider- 
able natural  talent,  he  did  this  successfully,  and  soon  after  he  was  entrusted 
with  every  operation  in  the  laboratory  except  the  carving  and  baking  of  block 
teeth,  which  at  that  period  was  a  secret  process.  Young  Kingsley  watched  his 
uncle  studiously,  and  while  bis  uncle  was  away  on  a  holiday  availed  himself 
of  his  absence,  arranged  and  carved  a  set  of  teeth,  following  the  method,  and 
using  the  material  which  his  uncle  had  used.  These  he  placed  in  a  furnace 
half  baked,  (biscuited )  and  hid  away  until  another  holiday  of  his  uncle  would 
permit  him  to  enamel  and  bake  them.  Upon  his  uncle's  return,  discovering 
the  furnace  had  been  used  he  inquired  the  cause.  Upon  being  shown  the  re- 
sult of  young  Kingsley's  work,  it  resulted  in  all  the  block  teeth  that  were 
required  in  the  office  to  be  carved  by  him  while  he  remained  there.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  watch  his  uncle  fill  teeth,  but  shown  in  the  laboratory  how  a 
tooth  out  of  the  mouth  was  to  be  filled,  also  the  cutting  of  foil  into  strips, 
folding  them  in.  condensing  by  wedging,  etc.    During  the  following  sum- 
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mer  while  his  uncle  was  on  a  brief  vacation  he  took  charge  of  the  practice. 
At  this  period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Eleazer  Parmly,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished dentist  of  New  York  City,  who  received  him  kindly  as  also  did 
his  cousin,  Dr.  Jahiel  Parmly,  a  noted  mechanical  dentist.  These  two 
gentlemen's  acquaintance  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  much  value  to  him.  In 
1850  lie  located  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr.  B.  C. 
Leffier.  This  association  soon  terminated  however.  He  moved  across  the 
street,  fitted  up  an  office,  got  the  endorsement  of  some  prominent  citizens, 
painted  his  sign,  made  his  office  furniture  with  his  own  hands,  and  announced 
his  readiness  for  business  both  by  newspaper  and  hand  bills.  Here  he  pros- 
pered. Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Sol}'man  Brown  who  conducted  a  dental 
depot  in  New  York  City  who  had  seen  some  of  Kingsley's  gold  plate  work. 
Young  Kingsley  went  to  New  York,  May,  1852,  and  became  a  partner  of  Dr. 
Brown.  This  he  continued  one  year  then  located  at  858  Broadway  to 
establish  an  independent  practice.  His  past  skill  in  carving  porcelain  teeth 
soon  gave  him  a  reputation  along  this  line.  During  the  World's  Fair  at  New 
York  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  May,  1853,  he  exhibited  some  of  his  porcelain 
carvings  of  full  and  partial  sete  of  teeth  mounted  on  gold,  which  were  practical 
cases,  having  been  in  use  in  the  patients'  mouths.  Drs.  E.  Parmly  and  Trenor 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Buckingham  of  Philadelphia  were  the  judges  and 
awarded  him  a  gold  medal  for  his  work.  This  success  caused  him  to  make  an 
exhibit  at  The  Paris  World's  Fair,  1855,  from  which  he  also  received  gold  and 
silver  medals.  His  perfecting  and  giving  freely  to  the  profession  his  ingenuous 
gold  obturators  and  artificial  velum  of  soft  vulcanized  India  rubber  was  prob- 
ably his  most  important  contribution  to  his  profession.  It  won  him  the 
plaudits  of  the  dental  and  surgical  world  and  the  thanks  of  many  formerly 
afflicted  patients,  also  many  honors  such  as  diplomas  of  merit,  honorary  mem- 
bership in  many  dental  and  medical  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  gold 
medals  from  the  American  Dental  Convention  (1863)  the  Odontography 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  1864.  In  1864-5  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  and  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  paid  him  the  tribute  of  "having 
made  a  most  merciful  and  important  invention".  1859  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  most  important  event  of  his  life.  In  speaking  of  his  first  cleft  palate  case, 
Dr.  Kingsley  says,  "A  gentleman  living  in  Virginia  whose  daughter  was 
afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  double  hare  lip  and  cleft  palate  sought  relief  by 
consulting  dentists  in  Richmond  and  was  referred  to  Baltimore  and  from  there 
to  Philadelphia ;  from  there  father  and  daughter  came  to  New  York  with  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jones  at  the  Dental  Depot,  asking  Mr.  Jones  to  send  them  to 
some  one  who  treated  such  cases.    Mr.  Jones  asked  my  uncle,  who  was  present 
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at  the  time,  if  he  knew  any  one,  as  Mr.  .Tones  said  he  did  not.  My  uncle 
replied  that  he  did  not,  but  if  any  could  do  anything  for  her  his  nephew  could, 
and  with  that  Mr.  Jones  sent  them  in  charge  of  one  of  his  clerks  to  me. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  old  self-reliance  came  to  my  support.  I  promised  no 
results,  but  would  do  all  I  could.  Nov/  I  had  never  seen  a  cleft  plate;  all  I 
knew  was  what  I  read  incidentally  of  such  deformities,  but  never  having  seen 
one,  took  no  interest  in  the  subject. 

"Here  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  ever  seen  but  I  did  not  know  that,  and  as 
"fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread"  I  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. 
Naturally,  being  a  dentist,  I  must  have  a  model  to  work  to  and  being  an 
adept  in  using  plaster  for  impression  I  used  that  material.  It  required  con- 
summate skill  but  I  was  in  perfect  command  of  my  nerves  and  the  patient  had 
confidence  in  me.  The  impression  was  a  success  and  the  resultant  model 
showed  cleft  maxillae,  turbinated  bones,  vomer  and  soft  palate  throughout  its 
extent  including  bifurcated  uvula. 

"I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  this  was  accomplished  by  skill  or  was  just 
"dom  luck"  as  the  Irishman  put  it.  My  first  conception  of  an  instrument  was 
along  the  lines  of  an  obturator  and  I  pottered  along  two  or  three  weeks  to 
make  something  that  would  fill  the  gap  entirely  and  would  be  tolerated,  in 
the  meantime  hunting  up  all  the  literature  I  could  find  on  the  subject :  but 
whatever  I  found  was  either  too  elementary  or  I  could  not  understand  it. 

"I  had  read  somewhere  that  a  certain  Mr.  Stearn  in  London  some  fifteen 
years  before  showed  an  "artificial  velum"  of  "Caoutchouck"  but  no  subsequent 
reference  to  show  results.  My  patient  came  to  me  one  day  and  told  me  that 
she  had  learned  the  address  of  a  man  in  New  York  who  was  wearing  some-" 
thing  that  he  had  made  for  himself  and  with  which  he  spoke  very  well.  I  sought 
him  out  and  found  him  in  a  machine  shop  at  work  on  brass  faucets  and  was 
dumbfounded  to  find  that  he  was  the  veritable  "Mr.  Stearn  of  London"  and  in 
reality  Doctor  Stearn,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  who  had  once  gone  to 
London  to  show  his  "artificial  velnrh"  but  meeting  no  encouragement  returned 
to  America.  Reporting  this  to  my  patient,  she  engaged  Dr.  Stearn  to  co- 
operate with  me  and  he  came  to  my  office. 

"It  required  but  a  brief  experience  to  see  that  we  were  working  from 
radically  different  bases.  My  perfect  model  was  no  use  to  him  and  was  re- 
jected and  he  was  "trying"  to  tit  something  to  the  gap  in  the  mouth.  Co- 
operation was  out  of  the  question  and  we  decided  to  each  work  out  his  plan 
independently.  He  carved  a  mould  from  wood  in  which  he  vulcanized  his 
soft  rubber  velum,  I  made  a  pattern  of  my  velum  in  sheet  gutta  percha  adapted 
to  my  plaster  model  and  made  moulds  in  typemetal  to  reproduce  it.    It  is  not 
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difficult  to  understand  why  mine  was  accepted  ou  trial  in  preference  to  his. 
Mine  could  be  worn  without  discomfort,  his  would  require  many  changes  be- 
fore it  could  be  tolerated  comfortably. 

"I  exhibited  patient  with  tbe  instrument  privately  to  several  of  the  then 
foremost  surgeons  of  Xew  York,  and  found  myself  shortly  exploited;  in  the 
daily  newspaper  and  most  extravagant  claims  were  made  for  me.  For  example 
it  was  stated  that  my  patient,  whose  speech  had  been  absolutely  unintelligible 
became  "instantly",  on  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  perfectly  normal. 

"A  few  weeks  after  that  I  was  surprised  by  a  call  from  a  young  man  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Venezuela,  where  he  had  read  a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper of  my  success,  and  being  similarly  afflicted,  sailed  without  delay  for  New 
York.  I  made  no  effort  to  advertise  myself,  but  occasionally  a  patient  would 
come. 

"'In  the  program  of  the  American  Dental  Convention  to  be  held  in  Sara- 
toga, in  1863,  it  was  announced  that  "cleft  palate"'  would  be  discussed.  Of 
course  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  others  had  done,  and  went  there  to  learn. 
When  subject  was  called.  Doctor  Atkinson  made  a  few  perfunctory  remarks, 
but  on  my  asking  a  question,  which  he  did  not  seem  able  to  answer,  he  said, 
"The  young  man  seems  to  know  more  than  I  do,  let  us  call  upon  him."  I  took 
the  platform  and  for  more  than  two  hours  'occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.'  It 
was  literally  ovation." 

In  1864  Dr.  Kingsley  went  to  Europe  armed  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  such  well  known  surgeons  as  Drs.  Valentine  Mott,  and  Willard  Parker, 
of  New  York,  and  Professor  Gross  of  Philadelphia,  who  testified  Dr.  Kings- 
ley  had  benefited  cleft  palate  patients  more  than  surgery  ever  had.  He 
appeared  before  the  Odontological  Society,  of  Great  Britian,  and  the  London 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  both  of  whoin  cordially  received  him. 

"The  London  Lancet"  and  the  "Medical  and  Surgical  Times,"  both  spoke 
highly  of  Kingsley  and  the  skill  of  his  invention.  This  invention  he  greatly 
improved  upon  and  simplified,  December,  1864.  He  used  this  method  up  to- 
the  time  of  his  retirement  from  practice  1904.  He  was  received  with  great 
courtesy  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1871.  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  ((inferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  for  "Scientific 
investigation  of  congenital  deficiencies  of  the  palate  and  by  the  application 
of  a  very  remarkable  artistic  skill  in  the  artificial  replacement  of  the  same,  has 
demonstrated  the  high  capability  of  dental  art  and  has  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  this  unfortunate  class  of  sufferers." 

Another  great  service  rendered  to  his  profession  was  his  immense  and 
highly  practicable  contribution  of  modern  Orthodontia  and  through  his  in- 
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dividual  influence  was  systematized,  made  simple  and  practicable.  Without 
doubt,  he  is  the  Father  of  Modern  Orthodontia.  It  was  Kingsley  who  first 
gathered,  in  the  early  flay,  the  then  scattered  knowledge  of  that  subject, 
and  gave  us  the  first  book  on  Orthodontia  ever  published.  He  must  be 
credited  as  the  first  to  make  known  the  occipital  anchorage.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  successfully  "jump  the  bite."  As  an  author.  Kingsley  deserves  men- 
tion. His  "Treatise  on  Oral  Deformaties  as  a  branch  of  Mechanical  Surgery" 
(1880),  has  been  the  only  standard  text  book  on  the  subject  yet  published, 
while  his  other  writings  will  ever  be  considered  valuable  contributions  to  our 
science.  They  are  as  follows :  "An  inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Irregularities  in 
the  Development  of  the  Teeth"  (New  York  Odontological  Society,  1874), 
"Civilization  in  Its  Relations  to  the  Decay  of  the  Teeth,"  (International  Medi- 
cal Congress,  1881),  "Surgery  or  Mechanism  in  the  Treatment  of  Congenital 
Cleft  Palate"  (New  York  Medical  Journal,  1876),  "The  Mechanism  of 
Speech"  (Odontological  Society,  1878),  "Dentistry  Not  a  Specialty  in  Medi- 
cine" (New  England  Dental  Society),  "Cleft  Palate"  (Connecticut  Valley  Den- 
tal Association,  1894),  "The  Present  Relation  of  Dentistry  to  Medicine." 
"Esthetics  of  Dentistry,"  "Civilization  and  Decay  of  Teeth,"  "Dentist's  Chair." 
"Facial  Deformity  and  Treatment,"  "Regulation  with  Elastic,"  "Rhinoplasty 
and  Artificial  Noses,"  "Causes  of  Irregularity,"  etc. 

Dr.  Kingsley  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
which  was  chartered  by  the  State  in  1865.  He  was  the  first  dean  of  the 
faculty,  serving  from  1866  to  1860,  and  the  first  professor  of  dental  art  and 
mechanism.  His  associates  in  the  organization  were  Eleazar  Parmly,  Win.  H. 
Dwinelle,  Edwin  J.  Dunning,  J.  Smith  Dodge  and  Faneuil  D.  Weisse. 

Dr.  Kingsley  also  held  the  important  office  of  President  of  the  New  York- 
State  Board  of  Censors  of  sixteen  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  president  of  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  New  York.  Of  all  of  Dr.  Kingsley's  many  attainments,  the  artistic 
side  of  his  career  is  the  most  interesting.  His  bust  of  Christ,  modeled  in  1868, 
is  probably  his  best  effort,  art  critics  pronounce  it  the  best  piece  of  work  ever 
done  of  its  kind.  Its  inception  and  production  was  apparently  inspirational. 
It  is  said  that  Dannecker  attempted  with  moderate  success,  to  portray  Christ, 
as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Thorwaldsen's  Christ  was  a  more 
powerful  conception,  yet  sacrificing  the  manliness  of  The  Messiah  in  trying 
to  properly  bring  out  His  loveliness  of  face  and  its  character.  Kingsley's 
bust  combines  both  the  manliness  and  gentleness  that  beautifies  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Master.  It  is  a  composite  face  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Jew 
intermingling  the  gentleness  of  woman,  the  manliness  of  man,  and  the  sacred- 
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ness  of  a  saint.  An  artistic  friend  complained  on  viewing  the  bust,  "It  is  not 
a  Jewish  face."  ''He  was  not  a  Jew."  Dr.  Kingsley  answered.  "He  had  a 
Jewish  mother,  but  he  came  not  to  Palestine,  but  to  the  world.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve He  had  the  Jewish  features  that  would  inevitably  have  repelled  a  Greek 
or  Roman  if  he  approached  Him.*'  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  appreciating 
the  beauty  of  this  head,  used  it  as  a  frontispiece  to  illustrate  his  book,  "The 
Life  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Kingsley  produced  another  work  that  will  live — the  bust,  in  bronze,  of 
the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  while  he  was  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britian. 
This  Dr.  Kingsley  presented  to  the  Locust  Club,  of  New  York,  of  which  Mr. 
Reid  was  then  president  and  Dr.  Kingsley  was  a  member  and  director.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Garretson,  the  famous  oral  surgeon,  once  wrote  Dr.  Kingsley :  "Truly 
it  is  not  the  occupation  that  honors  the  man.  but  the  man  that  honors  the 
occupation — author,  sculptor,  professional  man,  so  much  is  given  to  but  few 
men."  Another  wonderful  and  artistic  accomplishment  of  Dr.  Kingsley,  is 
his  burnt  wood  reproductions  of  Rembrandt's  famous  Dutch  portraits.  Dr. 
Kingsley  conceived  and  adapted  the  laboratory  blow  pipe,  to  the  production  of 
monochromes,  which  seem  to  represent  the  tone  of  the  original  Rembrandts 
better  than  any  other  medium.  A  number  of  these  Rembrandts  and  bis  bust 
of  Christ,  illustrate  this  sketch. 

Dr.  Kingsley  also  did  some  exceptionally  fine  work  in  oil  painting,  silk 
embroidery  work,  reproducing  delicately  shaded  landscapes,  etc.,  and  also 
beating  brass  and  copper  into  base-relief  shields,  plates  and  plaques.  To 
visit  his  old  home  and  office,  in  New  York  City,  a  few  years  ago  and  inspect  these 
art  treasures,  was  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  the  writer  has  ever  enjoyed.  In 
speaking  of  his  artistic  education.  Dr.  Kingsley  says  he  bad  limited  training, 
while  he  was  a  clerk  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  He  did  some  experimenting  in  copper 
engraving,  with  a  graver,  borrowed  from  a  local  jeweler,  and  soon  required  a 
local  reputation  as  a  prodigy,  hie  also  made  some  creditable  wood  engraving 
and  embellished  the  pages  of  the  local  newspaper.  In  the  bouse  where  be 
boarded,  was  a  portrait  bust  in  plaster,  the  work  of  Dr.  Solyman  Brown,  who 
had  sojourned  in  that  place  a  few  years  before.  This  bust  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  ambition  of  young  Kingsley,  and  stimulated  him  to  do  something 
in  sculptor.  He  did  a  creditable  plaster  bust  of  bis  preceptor  and  uncle  and 
in  1857-1858,  and  made  his  first  portrait  in  clay,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  E.  Shepard, 
then  connected  with  the  American  Bible  Union:  This  led  him  to  continue  at 
intervals  to  produce  portraits  and  frequently  bas-reliefs.  Amongst  these 
eventually  developed  the  excellent  busts  of  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  the  former 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  of  Whitelaw  Reid.    In  speaking  of  his 
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artistic  career  Dr.  Kingsley  says,  '"While  spending  a  portion  of  a  winter  in 
Florence,  Italy,  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  studio  of  our  noted  countryman, 
Hirman  Powers,  who  made  me  welcome  and  invited  me  to  be  present  when  he 
was  modeling.  He  had  just  completed  in  clay,  the  model  of  a  bust  of  Christ 
and  asked  my  opinion  of  it. 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  be  considered  that  my  opinion  was  of  any  import- 
ance, but  he  asked  more  as  a  courtesy  than  otherwise,  and  courtesy,  likewise,  re- 
quired a  complimentary  answer.  I  could  not  tell  him  the  real  impression  tbat 
the  figure  made  upon  me,  which,  considering  the  lofty  character  of  the  subject, 
was  decidedly  unfavorable.  In  no  sense  whatever,  did  it  measure  up  to  my, 
idea  of  the  character:  it  was  distinctly  commonplace,  banal:  there  was  not  a 
suggestion  of  spirituality  in  the  face,  of  nobility  in  the  figure.  I  was  much 
disappointed  that  an  artist  of  Powers'  world-wide  celebrity  should  have  so 
low  a  conception  of  that  wonderful  personage:  for  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  His  divine  origin,  His  doctrines  and  far-reaching 
inuflence  proclaim  that  He  was  superior  to  the  mass  of  His  fellow  beings,  and 
I  maintain  that  nobility  of  soul  does  not  exist  in  a  mean  physical  tenement 

"To  show  that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  view,  1  was  talking  with  a  distin- 
guished artist  in  New  York,  a  few  years  later,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
seen  Powers'  head  of  Christ,  and  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  said  he  had  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  marble,  and  he  had  modernized  the  hair  and  the  drapery,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Bureau  in  New  York,  and  asked  if  he 
could  place  him.  '"Oh,  yes."  he  said  instantly,  "He  is  doing  time  in  Sing 
Sing:  lie  is  a  sneak  thief." 

"The  bad  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  Powers'  Christ  gave  me 
much  thought ;  I  reflected  much  upon  the  subject,  I  tried,  by  concentrating  my 
mind  upon  it,  to  bring  a  conception  of  the  divine  in  human  form;  my  soul 
craved  more  than  I  could  find  in  pictures  or  statuary  :  a  picture,  as  a  whole, 
were  forbidding,  or,  at  least  unsatisfying.  I  was  tempted  from  time  to  time, 
to  undertake  to  express  in  statuary  my  very  imperfect,  and,  as  I  realized,  my 
inadequate,  idea  of  a  divine  man :  but  there  was  always  something  to  restrain 
me  from  a  step  that  might  be  profane,  and  the  more  I  dwelt  upon  the  matter, 
the  further  away  it  seemed  to  drift,  and  the  more  vague  became  the  image, 
until  in  a  measure,  I  gave  it  up. 

"In  the  winter  of  1867  and  1868,  I  was  lecturing  before  the  class  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  and  endeavoring  to  instil  into  their  minds 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  particularly  in  reference  to  facial 
form  and  expression.  I  wanted  my  class  to  have  some  definite,  tangible  idea  of 
the  relation  of  one  feature  to  another  in  a  perfect  and  harmoniously  developed 
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human  head  and  face.  An  idea  which  one  could  carry  in  his  mind,  toward 
which  he  might  strive  so  far  as  his  limitation  would  permit.  With  this  in  view. 
I  sought  among  the  copies  of  Greek  art  for  a  model,  but  none  seemed  to  meet 
my  expectation.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  came  the  nearest,  and  then  it  occurred,  to 
me  I  would  make  my  own,  and  I  set  about  it,  but  before  I  was  really  at  work,  I 
realized  that  what  I  wanted  was  a  perfect  man.  Did  ever  such  a  one  exist, 
except  in  imagination:  Why  yes;  the  Christ  was  just  that,  and  if  I  could 
embody  my  idea  of  a  well-developed  man,  well  balanced  physically  and  in- 
tellectually, I  should  approximate  my  longed-for  image  of  the  Christ ;  and 
with  this  view  I  set  about  it.  The  clay  dropped  like  magic  under  the  touch 
of  my  fingers.  I  saw  my  idea  embedded  in  the  clay,  and  coming  out  before 
my  very  eyes.  Only  a  couple  of  hours  of  an  evening  could  be  spared  from  my 
vocation,  but  in  three  or  four  days,  I  saw  before  my  eyes  the  most  wonderful 
face  and  head  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

"At  that  stage  I  was  holding  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  dental 
college  at  my  house.  They  were  all  men  of  culture,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  how 
they  would  be  impressed  with  my  clay  image,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
I  invited  them  to  view  it.  They  were  positively  awe-struck,  and  one  and  all 
pronounced  it  the  most  God-like  head  they  had  ever  seen.  It  was  majestic, 
dignified,  serene;  there  was  nothing  severe  in  the  expression,  but  one  rather 
inviting  trustful  repose.  Of  course,  I  was  delighted  with  this  endorsement. 
The  next  morning,  when  I  viewed  my  image,  it  had  fallen  forward  on  the 
floor,  and  was  a  misshapen  mass  of  clay.  The  explanation  being  that  it  had 
not  been  properly  supported  at  the  base  when  the  clay  was  set  up. 

"Nothing  daunted,  I  immediately  set  to  work  anew,  and  fortified  my  clay 
against  a  renewal  of  the  disaster.  I  had  no  doubt  of  my  ability  to  restore 
the  lost  image ;  the  picture  upon  my  memory  was  apparently  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, besides  the  remembrance  of  the  technique.  I  thought  I  had  but  to  go 
back  in  my  mind  to  the  beginning  of  my  modeling,  and  everything  would 
come  easy ;  but  while  I  seemed  to  have  a  distinct  perception  of  what  I  had 
lost;  the  moment  my  fingers  touched  the  clay,  the  image  vanished  from  my 
mind.  I  struggled  day  after  day.  I  resorted  to  all  the  expedients  I  could 
conceive  to  get  my  mind  into  a  former  condition.  To  get  rid  of  the  possible 
distraction  of  working  where  I  was  conducting  my  profession,  I  took  a  studio 
away  from  my  house,  and  religiously  avoided  visiting  it  until  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  its  cares  were  at  an  end,  and  there,  in  the  seclusion  of  that  studio,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  one  idea  of  bringing  into  life  in  the  clay,  the  God-like  image 
I  had  once  seen;  but  it  would  not  materialize,  and  then  reluctantly,  I  abandoned 
the  quest.    I  started  anew  on  new  lines.  I  tried  to  bring  a  picture  of  the  liv- 
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ing  Christ  before  me.  I  longed  for  it;  I  prayed  for  it;  I  reached  out  my 
hands,  but  never  in  my  day  dreams  or  nightly  visions  did  any  form  appear 
to  me;  and  then  I  gave  up  what  might  be  called  the  spiritual  quest,  and 
determined  to  build  my  Christ  on  scientific  lines  and  principles  :  that  is,  I  would 
view  the  Christ  solely  as  a  man  endowed  with  the  highest  possible  physical  and 
intellectual  attainments,  the  best  type  of  the  human  race. 

"Neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but  rather  my  idea  of  a  perfect  man,  going  back 
to  the  original  idea  that  prompted  me  in  the  college.  I  planned  my  Christ 
of  heroic  size  in  the  model,  because  bulk,  where  the  lines  are  graceful,  is  im- 
pressive and  contributes  to  the  idea  of  majesty.  I  gave  Him  the  head  of 
the  Caucasian,  because  I  believed  that  the  most  pleasing,  and  will  be  the 
dominant  type  of  a  homogeneous  race.  I  gave  Him  the  feature  of  a  woman, 
because  I  saw  in  women  the  best  expression  of  heavenly  attributes — mercy, 
loving  kindness,  gentleness  and  purity.  I  gave  to  Him  the  face  of  an  angel,  as 
I  conceived  the  face  of  an  angel  might  be  its  benignity,  and  lastly,  I  gave 
Him  a  brain  development  along  recognized  phrenological  lines,  which,  while 
avoiding  a  monstrosity,  would  he  within  the  possibilities  of  human  existence. 
I  gave  to  Him  the  soft  beard  of  a  man  of  thirty,  the  uncut  hair  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  the  conventional  drapery  of  His  locality  and  time.  Thus  was 
my  Christ  built,  occupying  daily  hours  of  study  and  labor,  from  mid-winter 
until  the  first  of  May,  18(18.  It  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  marble,  and 
the  result  is  before  the  world  (see  cut),  but  it  never  has  filled  my  ideal. 

"Dr.  Howard  Crosby  did  me  the  honor  to  select  it  from  all  pictures,  an- 
cient or  modern,  to  have  a  steel  engraving  made  for  the  frontispiece  of  his 
"Life  of  Christ."  Many  newspaper  notices  have  appeared,  sometimes  at 
long  intervals,  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  did  not  speak  in  terms  of  praise. 
From  three  of  these  notices  the  following  extracts  are  given: 

"The  wonderful  blending  of  intellectual  majesty,  with  spirituality  and  moral 
sweetness  is  the  charm  of  the  work.  Our  Lord  is  portrayed  in  the  Gospel  as 
combining  in  Himself  the  finest  elements,  not  of  one  sex,  but  of  both,  and  this 
marble  is  not  a  conception  of  a  perfect  manhood,  but  of  perfect  humanity. 
There  is  great  development  of  brain,  but  a  quite  as  remarkable  softness  of  tone 
that  is  feminine  without  being  effeminate.  It  is  a  face  to  which  a  philosopher 
would  look  with  reverence  and  eager  anticipation,  but  no  less  one  to  which  a 
sinner  lost  and  half  despairing  would  turn  for  sympathy."  (Boston  Congrega- 
tionalism 1892). 

"His  ideal  differs  greatly  from  any  picture  or  statue  of  the  Savior  we  have 
ever  seen.  Viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  had  it  been  produced  by  any  of  the  dis- 
tinguished sculptors  of  our  own  or  foreign  countries  it  would  challenge  admira- 
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tion,  but  more  extraordinary  that  such  a  splendid  production  should  come 
from  the  hands  of  one  who  has  never  pursued  art  except  as  a  pastime." 
(New  York  Observer.) 

"His  great  aim  has  been  to  supply  that  solidity,  breadth,  strength,  and 
holy  majesty  of  character  so  generally  wanting  in  the  heads  of  Christ.  Had 
this  bust  been  recently  dug  up  near  the  villa  of  Hadrian  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  remarkable  production."    (New  York  Evening  Post,  1868.) 

"An  episode  incidental  to  my  studio  experience  will  interest  the  older 
dentists,  and  possibly  others.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  White,  of  worldwide  reputation 
the  founder  of  the  supply  house,  bearing  him  name,  had  favored  Dr.  Atkinson 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  doctor  almost  worshiped  him. 

"One  evening  at  dusk,  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  studio  when  I  met  Dr. 
Atkinson.  He  asked  where  I  was  going  and  I  told  him  "to  my  den  ;  come  go 
along."  Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  knew  what  I  was  doing.  On  arriving 
in  the  studio,  I  placed  a  chair  for  the  doctor,  turned  up  the  light  aud  removed 
the  cover  from  my  clay  model.  Nothing  was  said  for  a  full  minute,  when 
he  said :  "It  does  not  look  like  Him."  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked,  and  his 
reply  was,  "Oh,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  you  are  trying  to  do:  you  are 
trying  to  make  the  Nazarene,  but  it  doesn't  look  like  Him."  "How  do  you 
know  it  doesn't?"  "Because  I  have  seen  Him."  "Now  see  here,  Dr.  At- 
kinson, I  have  been  looking  for  some  one  who  will  tell  me  just  how  He  looked. 
Where  did  you  see  Him  ?"  "I  was  out  in  the  orchard  on  my  knees  praying, 
and  I  looked  up  and  saw  Him  in  an  apple  tree."  "Did  you  see  Him  distinctly, 
and  what  did  He  look  like?"  "He  looked  more  like  Sam  White  than  any 
one  else  T  ever  knew." 

"My  artistic  tastes  have  led  me  to  try  my  hand  at  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  avocations  for  a  man.  Some  years  ago  there  was  exhibited  quite  a 
collection  of  picturescjue  embroideries  in  New  York,  that  attracted  considerable 
favorable  comment.  The  notice,  which  they  received  may  have  been  due  as 
much  to  the  society  standing  of  the  artist,  a  Boston  lady,  as  to  any  superior 
merit  in  the  pictures  themselves. 

"A  number  of  young  ladies  in  New  York  took  up  the  fad,  when  one  day, 
as  1  saw  one  at  work  upon  a  landscape  with  a  marine  view,  I  ventured  some 
comment,  which  called  out  without  disrespect  this  remark:  "If  you  think 
you  can  embroider  better  than  I  can,  suppose  you  try  it."  The  challenge  was 
accepted.  I  got  a  piece  of  shaded  silk,  blue,  the  shade  running  from  light 
blue  at  one  side  or  edge  of  the  goods,  to  a  dark  blue  on  the  opposite  side. 

"I  immediately  saw  the  possibilities  of  my  picture,  the  sky  and  water  were 
already  before  me  by  splitting  the  silk  lengthwise  and  bringing  the  dark  hordei 
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and  the  light  together.  The  junction  represented  the  horizon  line  of  a  marine 
view.  The  sky  shading  from  the  horizon  darker  up  to  the  zenith  as  in  nature, 
and  the  water  growing  lighter  as  it  left  the  horizon,  coming  to  the  foreground. 
I  sketched  in  a  picture  representing  an  autumn  scene  with  its  variegated  foli- 
age, some  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  sailboats  in  the  foreground.  The 
rest  was  easy  with  silks  and  worsted  chosen  to  develop  the  foliage,  either  or 
both,  as  most  suited,  and  the  placing  of  the  stitches  was  only  a  detail.  My 
picture  was  really  marvelously  effective.  It  was  standing  on  the  floor  of 
mv  office,  little  regarded  by  me,  when  an  artist  member  of  the  Lotos  Club 
asked  to  exhibit  it  there,  and  when  there  it  called  out  such  complimentary  com- 
ment that  I  presented  it  to  the  club,  where  it  hung  on  its  walls  for  many  years. 
It  was  so  deceptive  that  very  few  recognized  its  texture  unless  attention  was 
especially  called  to  it. 

"My  last  escapade  into  the  domain  of  art  began  in  Dresden,  Germany,  a  few 
years  ago.  I  was  stopping  with  mv  dear  friend,  Dr.  Jenkins,  and  walking 
along  the  Prager  Strasse,  I  saw  in  a  shop  window  what  looked  like  an  etching, 
but  being  on  a  panel  it  attracted  my  attention.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  it 
was  "Poker  Work/'  otherwise  called  "Pyrography."  and  that  the  shop  had  the 
apparatus  on  sale.  1  purchased  the  outfit  and  experimented.  During  the 
next  year  or  two  I  occasionally  pottered  with.  it.  until  one  day  it  occurred  to 
me  that  there  might  be  something  more  of  real  art  in  "burnt  wood"  than 
"kindergarten"'  trilling. 

"More  than  forty  years  ago  I  invented  and  patented  the  first  portable  gas 
blow  pipe,  the  pioneer  of  all  gas  blow  pipes  now  used  by  dentists.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  T  had  a  blow  pipe  that  could  produce  a  flame,  fine  as  a 
tapering  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  as  easily  handled,  I  could  make  a  picture  in 
monochrome  with  all  the  varying  shades  that  could  be  made  with  a  brush  and 
without  lines,  and  I  made  an  instrument  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

'•Rembrandt's  pictures  appealed  to  me  more  than  those  of  any  other  artist 
and  besides,  lent  themselves  readily  to  monochome. 

"I  began  with  a  copy  of  one  of  Rembrandt's  portraits  of  himself,  now  the 
property  of  Dr.  Thorpe,  of  St.  Louis,  and  met  with  such  success,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  art  critics,  that  I  got  the  ambition  to  make  copies  of  all  the  por- 
traits that  Rembrandt  had  painted.  After  T  had  made  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  them,  I  bethought  me  to  find  out  how  many  there  were  in  all.  and  when 
I  learned  there  were  more  than  forty  my  zeal  suffered  a  relapse.  I  con- 
tinued, however,  to  make  copies  of  other  Rembrandt  work,  and  to  mv  eye  they 
better  represent  the  Rembrandt  style,  character  and  tone  than  those  produced 
by  any  other  medium.    So  far  as  T  know,  no  one  else  had  attempted  what 
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might  be  denominated  "flame  painting",  nor  has  any  one  made  an  instrument 
that  by  the  mere  gentle  pressure  of  a  fingure  can  be  be  changed  instantly 
from  a  fine,  pointed  flame  to  a  full,  broad  one,  producing  shades  varying 
from  faint  sepia,  through  all  the  grades,  to  a  coal  black. 

"The  possibilities  of  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  an  artist  on  a  piece  of 
fine  grained  holly  wood  are  almost  unlimited.'" 

Some  one  has  aptly  said,  "If  I  were  permitted  to  choose  between  the  fame 
of  the  successful  sculptor,  and  the  renown  of  the  disappointed  statesman, 
I  should  declare  for  art."  Dr.  Kingsley's  life  has  been  spent  in  improving 
his  calling  and  with  his  artistic  attainments  in  adding  culture  and  caste  to  it. 

Without  doubt,  Dr.  Kingsley  is  the  most  versatile  man  in  dentistry. 
Surely  he  was  gifted  by  the  gods,  and  could  do  more  things  well  than  any 
other  dentist  of  his  time.  He  was  appropriately  called  "The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton"  of  the  dental  profession,  skillful  as  an  operator,  both  operative  and 
prosthetic,  as  an  orthodontist,  sculptor,  artist,  writer,  and  speaker.  His 
fame  has  spread  until  it  is  world  wide.  At  the  advanced  age  he  is  at  this 
date  (1908),  spending  the  twilight  of  his  life  at  Warren  Point,  X.  J.,  waiting 
the  call  to  the  reward  that  must  surely  come  to  those  who  possess  "The 
Master's  touch,"  which  must  have,  in  his  lifetime,  made  "The  sculptor's  chisel 
keen." 


THERON  SYLVESTER  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D.  S. 


ARTISTIC  CARVER  IN  WOOD,  BONE  AND  IVORY,  AND  COLLECTOR  OF  ANTIQUES. 

If  the  story  of  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  written  in  full 
detail,  it  would  read  more  like  a  romance  than  a  biography.  It  is  said,  "a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  yet  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  gathered  much  from 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  America  and  Mexico  in  the  shape  of  many  rare  and 
valuable  collections  of  art,  relics  and  curios,  as  well  as  from  the  hidden  treasure? 
of  Europe. 

Theron  Sylvester  Hitchcock,  son  of  Levi  Hitchcock,  an  edge  tool  manu- 
facturer, was  born,  July  22,  1830,  in  Northampton,  Mass.  Here  he  spent 
his  early  boyhood,  later  was  employed  and  became. an  architect  and  removed 
to  Georgia,  where  he  lived  during  1850-1.  In  1859,  he  began  the  study  of  den- 
tistry with  Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  was  associated  with  him 
until  April,  1864,  when  he  started  for  Montana,  making  the  trip  by  river, 
after  three  months,  arriving  at  Ft.  Benton,  the  end  of  navigation.  From 
here  to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  where  he  practiced  a  while,  then  removed 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  later  to  Denver,  on  his  return  he  had  some  experience  in 
the  Indian  war  in  Kansas.  Through  which  state  he  traveled  by  stage  on  his 
return  to  Syracuse.  Buying  the  practice  of  his  former  preceptor,  Dr.  Palmer, 
here  he  practiced  until  1868,  and  then  became  the  partner  of  Dr.  Amos 
Westcott,  at  Syracuse.  Westcott  died,  1871,  and  Dr.  Hitchcock  located  at  Sen- 
aca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  there  practiced  until  1878.  Then  sold  out  and  went 
to  California.  This  was  shortly  after  the  Mackey  and  O'Brien  swindle  that 
ruined  business  temporarily  in  California.  He  located  at  Los  Angeles,  thence 
went  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  where,  on  the  Grilla  Eiver  he  had  several  unpleasant 
encounters  with  the  Apache  Indians,  who  were  then  on  the  war  path.  Tucson 
then  had  a  population  of  7,000  Mexicans,  and  25  Americans  and  Germans. 
Here  he  staid  one  year  and  a  half.  Then  located  at  Omaha,  thence  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  practiced  until  1883,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  practiced  for  three  years.  He  was  in  Switzerland  for  a  short  while  with 
Dr.  Terany,  then  at  Weis  Baden,  thence  to  Dresden,  Saxony,  as  an  assistant 
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to  Dr.  N.  S.  Jenkins  for  three  years,  returning  in  1887.  and  opened  an 
office  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  continued  in  practice  until  1904.  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock writes  me  he  has  been  a  "Dental  tramp"  and  enjoyed  forty  years  of  wander- 
ings. Born  with  a  love  of  nature  and  art.  he  lived  in  camp  part  of  the  time, 
and  gathered  many  curios  and  relics  of  by  gone  ages.  A  collection  of  500 
pieces  of  the  stone  age,  which  he  collected  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Cornell 
College. 

While  in  Europe  old  arms  and  armor,  guns,  pistols,  swords,  powder  horns, 
etc.,  was  his  hobby.  Of  Greek  and  Eoman  Cameos  he  collected  700  specimens, 
also  a  large  collection  of  pearls  and  opals  collected  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When 
in  Arizona,  he  made  a  collection  of  flora,  now  in  The  Smithsonian  Museum, 
also  a  large  collection  of  Entomologycal  specimens  of  centepedes,  spiders, 
beetles,  scorpions  and  tarantulars,  which  he  sold  in  New  York.  Of  late  years 
Dr.  Hitchcock  has  put  in  his  leisure  time  in  carving  on  horns,  of  which  lie  now 
possesses  some  twenty.  These  have  taken  years  of  patient  work.  On  them  he 
carves  historical  and  alligorical  scenes.  This  is  slow  and  tedious  work,  though 
much  of  it  he  did  with  his  dental  engine.  This  carving  has  developed  his 
hands  and  wrists  so  he  can  use  his  left  as  well  as  his  right  hand.  His  other  carv- 
ings in  bone,  ivory  and  wood,  are  remarkable  as  the  illustrations  in  this 
sketch  show.  Dr.  Hitchcock  says,  "I  was  nearly  a  year  at  work  on  'The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris'  and  about  the  same  time  on  'The  Buffalos  and  Indians." 

He  has  carved  statuettes  of  Eoscoe  Conklin.  Ada  Behan,  Poland  Reed, 
Xellie  Butler  and  other  celebrities,  also  plaques  of  Drs.  John  Greenwood, 
Thos.  W.  Evans,  A.  P.  Southwick  and  W.  T.  C.  G.  Morton.  Dr.  X.  W.  Kingsley 
very  truly  said  in  a  paper,  "Dentistry  not  a  specialty  in  Medicine."  published  in 
"The  Dental  Beview,"  1887.  "Wipe  out  of  dentistry  everything  belonging  to 
mechanics,  and  you  will  have  taken  away  all  the  brains,  and  cut  the  head  of! 
close  to  the  tail.  If  all  the  workers  in-  metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  or 
steel — if  all  the  workers  in  wood,  carvers,  cabinet-makers,  and  builders — if  all 
the  workers  in  pottery,  moulders,  porcelain  makers,  and  decorators,  together 
with  all  the  artists,  painters  and  sculptors,  were  suddenly  and  simultaneously 
destroyed  by  some  strange  cataclysm  or  epidemic,  those  arts  would  not  be 
lost;  for  in  the  ranks  of  the  dentists  could  be  found  skilled  experts  in  every 
one  of  them  and  this  comprehensive  combination  of  natural  faculties  and 
acquirements  is  not  to  count  against  them,  for  if  in  the  same  grand  catastrophe 
all  the  scientists  of  certain  classes  were  carried  oil',  the  same  sciences  could  be 
fully  taught  by  dentists." 

Dr.  Hitchcock  believes  it  the  duty  of  each  man  to  leave  sonic  object  of  art 
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Dr.  Thos.  W.  Evans.  Dr.  A.  P.  Sonthwick.        Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Morton.      Dr.  John  Greenwood. 


Plaster  Cast  in  which  Full  Set  of  Na- 

tural  Teeth  is  Embedded,  no  two  Fig.  8. 

Having  Been  Taken  from  the  Same  Upper  and  Lower  Jaw  Carved  out  of  Wood  with  Teeth 
Mouth,  Showing  Uniformity.  Occluded. 


Fig.  7. 

Set  of  Teeth  Carved  from  Bone. 
DR.  HITCHCOCK'S  CARVINGS. 


Fig.  10. 
Judgment  of  Paris. 


Fig.  12. 
The  Last  of  the  Dakotas. 


Fig.  14. 
The  Buffalo  Drive. 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  Carvings. 
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Made  by 
Dr.  T.  S.  Hitchcock. 
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or  contribution  to  literature  or  science  that  those  who  travel  this  road  in  the 
future  may  be  aware  their  life  was  not  in  vain.  Paraphasing  the  words  of 
another  great  artist  he  says, 

"Busts  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  have  one  of  our  own, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

One  in  marble,  wood  or  stone." 


GREEN  VARDIMAN  BLACK,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D. 


THE  LEADING  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  MODERN   SCIENTIFIC  DENTISTRY. 

The  banquet,  January  15,  1907,  given  by  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Dental 
Science,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Black,  was  the  expression  of  the  esteem  and  ap- 
preciation this  society  has  for  the  man  whose  long  and  useful  career  has 
been  devoted  to  dentistry.  The  profession  throughout  the  world  hold  Dr.  Black 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  are  his  debtors  for  his  many  scientific  contributions. 
Yet  few  know  much  of  the  personal  side  of  his  busy  life.  This  sketch  is  pre- 
pared with  the  object  of  enlightening  the  profession  as  to  "the  other  side"  of  the 
life  of  one  of  our  greatest  benefactors. 

Green  Yardiman  Black  was  horn  near  Winchester,  Scott  county,  111., 
August  3,  1836,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  S.  (Yaughn)  Black,  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Gillespie  Black,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Captain  William 
Black.  The  last  named  ancestor  was  a  captain  of  the  militia  in  North  Caro- 
lina just  before  the  Mecklenburg  Rebellion,  and  one  of  the  first  officers  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Capt.  William 
Blac  k,  who  married  a  Miss  Beard,  lived  in  Rockingham  county,  N.  C,  and 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  son,  T.  G.  Black,  who 
married  Polly  Callahan,  was  born  in  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  January,  1112,  and 
died  at  Milledgeville,  November  20,  1823.  He  served  as  captain  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  the  Seminole  War.  His  son,  William,  was  born  in  Milledge- 
ville, January  13,  1796.  In  1825  he  went  to  Tennessee  and  there  married 
Mary  S.  Yaughn.  whence  they  moved  to  Scott  county,  111.,  about  1834, 
He  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade  and  also  followed  farming.  He  moved 
from  Scott  county  to  what  is  now  Cass  county,  111.,  about  1811,  settling 
on  a  farm  seven  miles  southeast  of  Virginia,  111.,  where  four  of  his  sons 
resided.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  family  burying  ground  in  Cass 
county. 

G.  V.  Black  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  had  a  very  limited  country 
schooling,  attending  school  a  few  months  of  several  winters.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  apt  student  and  tireless  reader,  and  developed  his  own  mind  largely 
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in  the  school  of  Nature.  Dr.  Black  beautifully  described  his  early  boy- 
hood, at  the  banquet  recently  given  in  his  honor  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  following 
words : 

"My  thoughts  recur  to-night  to  the  boy  as  I  remember  him  fifty-three  years  ago 
in  the  old  home,  very  slight  and  frail  in  health,  so  much  so  that  he  was  not  expected  to 
do  the  usual  work  of  boys  of  his  age.  He  roamed  the  prairies  and  the  forests  adjoining 
each  other  at  his  home  often  with  the  rifle,  oftener  without  it,  and  came  rapidly  to 
know  every  bird  and  every  animal  of  the  region,  how  they  built  their  nests,  how  they 
fed,  how  they  lived  and  their  apparent  relations  to  each  other.  It  was  a  world  of  the 
richest  interest,  teeming  with  life  in  its  varied  forms  and  filled  with  the  varied  struggles 
for  continued  existence.  Those  who  watched  could  not  understand  why  the  boy  should 
examine  all  of  these  things  so  intently;  neither  could  he  explain  further  than  to  say 
that  he  loved  these  birds,  these  animals,  these  prairies  and  the  deep  woods.  Little  did 
the  boy  think  then  of  the  part  he  should  play  in  the  world  of  science  and  in  dentistry. 
Almost  as  unconscious  of  any  special  merit  or  aptness  as  when  he  examined  the  birds 
and  the  animals,  yes,  and  the  reptiles,  too,  so  many  years  ago,  the  man  has  since  followed 
the  work  begun  in  the  frontier  settlement." 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  his  home  at  Clayton,  111.,  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Black,  who  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Civil  War 
and  twice  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  With  him  G.  V.  Black 
read  medicine,  and  during  that  time  for  a  while  acted  as  postmaster.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  study  of  dentistry  at  Mt.  Sterling.  111., 
with  Dr.  J.  C.  Spear,  and  after  one  year  established,  in  1857,  a  dental  office  at 
Winchester,  Scott  county, -where  he  remained  until  1862,  studying  constantly 
in  the  meantime,  until  be  entered  the  army  as  a  private.  During  the  Civil 
War.  Dr.  Black  served  as  a  sergeant,  but  was  engaged  most  of  his  time  on 
special  scouting  duty.  He  was  injured  in  the  knee  joint  and  spent  six  months 
in  the  hospital  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Returning  home  he  came  to  Jacksonville,  111., 
and  opened  a  dental  office  there  in  1864  where  be  continued  until  1897.  At 
first  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  establishing  a  complete 
working  laboratory  in  connection  with  his  office.  He  organized  a  class  in 
chemistry  among  the  public  school  teachers,  which  he  taught  several  years, 
also  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  medical  organizations  of  the  city  and 
county.  He  has  become  widely  known  as  an  author  and  lecturer  on  scientific 
topics  pertaining  to  his  profession.  His  writings  have  been  translated  into 
many  languages  and  are  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  they  discuss.  His 
contributions  to  books  are,  "Formation  of  Poisons  by  Micro-organisms"  (1884), 
"Periosteum  and  Peridental  Membrane"  (1887).  Litch's  "American  System 
of  Dentistry,"  Chapters  on  "General  Pathology,"  "Pathology  of  the  Dental 
Pulp,"  "Diseases  of  the  Peridental  Membrane,''  "Abrasion  and  Erosion  of  the 
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Teeth"  (1887),  "Anatomy  of  the  Human  Teeth"  (1891),  "Operative  Den- 
tistry" and  "Technical  Procedures  in  Filling  Teeth"  (published  for  several 
years  for  school  classes,  now  published  as  regular  text-book,  1908)  ; 
"Gold  Foil"  (Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  1869),  "Gold  Foil"  (New  York 
Odontological  Society,  1874),  "Management  of  Enamel  Margins"  (Dental  Cos- 
mos, 1891),  "Report  of  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Dental  Nomenclature, 
World's  Columbian  Dental  Congress,"  Chicago  (1893),  "An  Investigation  of 
the  Physical  Characters  of  the  Human  Teeth  in  Relation  to  Their  Diseases 
and  to  Practical  Dental  Operations,  together  with  the  Physical  Characters  of 
Filling  Materials"  (Dental  Cosmos,  1895),  "Atrophy  of  the  Teeth"  (Chicago 
Odontography  Society,  1905). 

A  prominent  feature  of  his  writings  are  the  numerous  original  drawings 
made  by  the  author  himself.  He  has  not  only  been  a  writer  and  teacher, 
but  has  always  been  a  practical  worker  and  an  inventor.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  invented  about  1870  and  patented  the  first  cord-driven- 
transmission  dental  engine,  described  and  illustrated  in  the  "Dental  Cosmos," 
1905.  The  patent  of  this  was  sold  to  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 
The  present  plans  of  scientific  cavity  preparation  in  teeth  and  the  methods  of 
correctly  inserting  and  making  both  gold  and  amalgam  fillings  are  largely 
due  to  Dr.  Black's  investigations.  Pie  has  been  preeminently  an  original 
worker. 

Some  of  his  inventions  that  have  made  operative  dentistry  scientific  are 
as  follows : 

An  Amalgam  Micrometer  for  measuring  shrinkage  and  expansion  of  plastic 
filling  materials. 

A  Combination  Dynamometer  and  Micrometer  for  determining  the  strength 
and  amount  of  yielding  of  substances  under  pressure  and  the  flow  of  amalgam. 

The  Phago-dynamometer  for  measuring  the  crushing  strength  required  for 
various  fillings. 

The  Gnatho-dynamometer  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  bite. 
The  Manu-dynamometer  for  testing  finger  power  in  the  use  of  instruments. 
The  Tupto-dynamometer  for  measuring  the  force  exerted  by  blows  of  plug- 
gers. 

From  1870  to  1880,  Dr.  Black  lectured  on  Pathology,  both  general  and 
dental,  in  the  Missouri  Dental  College  at  St.  Louis.  Subsequently,  from  1883 
to  1889,  he  was  professor  of  Dental  Pathology  in  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  After  tin's  he  was  identified  with  the  Dental  Department 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  for  one  year,  1890,  as  professor  of  Dental  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  from  which  he  was  called  in  1891  to  the  Northwestern 
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University  Dental  School  as  professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Dental  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology,  heing  afterward  made  dean  of  the  Dental  Department, 
the  position  which  he  now  occupies.  During  the  period  of  his  professional 
labor,  he  has  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  dental  profession.  He 
joined  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association  at  its  second  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  June  6,  1866.  This  was  his  first  dental  society  affiliation  and  from  it 
and  the  early  Missouri  dentists  he  got  much  of  his  early  inspiration.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  since  1868.  Was  voted 
a  life  member  of  this  society  in  1867;  Mas  president  1870-71.  To  this  society 
he  has  contributed  many  papers.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  for  many  years  and  of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1900-1.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society,  of  the  Odontography  Society  of  Chicago  and  of  the  new- 
Chicago  Odontography  Society.  He  was  president  of  the  first  State  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  of  Illinois  in  1881.  Was  elected  a  member  of  the  <  >donto- 
graphic  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1887.  Was  elected  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  1877.  Elected  honorary 
member  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Central  Illinois,  1881.  Elected  cor- 
responding member  First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1886.  Chairman  of  the  section  on  "Etiology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology," 
World's  Columbian  Dental  Congress,  Chicago,  1893.  Was  presented  with  the 
first  fellowship  medal  by  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1905.    Dr.  Black  is  also  a  member  of  many  other  dental  and  medical  societies. 

For  ten  years  he  has  represented  the  Northwestern  University  in  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  of  which  he  has  been  president.  lie 
has  frequently  been  invited  to  address  dental  organizations  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  also  many  other  city  and  State  dental 
societies,  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  other  honors  at  the  hands  of 
his  professional  colleagues.  In  1877  the  Missouri  Dental  College  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  I).  S.  upon  him.  The  Chicago  Medical  College  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  him  in  1884.  He  received  the 
Sc.  D.  degree  from  the  Illinois  College  in  1892,  and  the  LL.  D.  degree  from  the 
Northwestern  University  in  1898. 

Dr.  Black  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  men  in  his  personal  habits  and  has 
been  truly  and  entirely  given  up  to  professional  and  scientific  study.  His 
method  of  study  is  to  take  up  a  subject  and  pursue  it  to  a  conclusion,  avoiding, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  the  time,  other  subjects.  It  is  his  habit  to  become 
thoroughly  imbued  and  saturated  with  the  investigation  in  hand,  using  every  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  it  with  others,  as  well  as  working  at  it  in  his  Library  and 
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laboratory.  For  example,  his  early  equipment  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  He 
organized  classes  in  chemistry  among  the  public  school  teachers  of  Jackson- 
ville, and  except  when  occupied  at  the  chair,  continually  thought  and  talked 
chemistry  until  he  had  mastered  the  subject.  In  fact  the  underlying  motive 
of  his  teaching  was  to  perfect  his  own  knowledge.  This  followed  closely  upon 
a  period  devoted  almost  entirely  to  devising  the  dental  engine  and  other 
machinery,  and  during  that  period  he  equipped  and  maintained  a  machine 
shop,  and  thought  only  of  mechanics.  Later  lie  purchased  from  a  German 
physician,  who  had  no  use  for  it,  one  of  the  first  microscopes  which  was  brought 
to  Jacksonville,  and  for  a  number  of  years  devoted  his  time  almost  exclusively 
to  microscopic  study. 

These  studies  were  not  confined  to  dental  subjects  but  covered  the  whole 
range  of  histology  and  pathology,  a  subject  which  he  was  first  inspired  to  master 
while  a  resident  of  Clayton,  TIL,  where  he  assisted  the  village  physician  in 
treating  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  which  resulted  in  thirty  deaths.  When 
Dr.  Black  started  on  the  microscopic  study  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  in  order  for  one  to  properly  interpret  the  sections  as 
seen  through  the  microscope  one  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  microscopic 
technic  and  microscopic  interpretation.  He  therefore  became  a  microscopist 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  mounting  and  studying  all  sorts  of  small  objects, 
and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  small  things,  even  to  pieces  of  wood  and  fossils.  He 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  spore  life,  the  small  animal  and  plant  forms 
of  bacteria  found  in  stagnant  ponds  of  water  and  ditches.  He  dissected  all 
sorts  of  insects  and  earth  worms,  large  and  small.  During  this  time  he  was 
often  consulted  by  physicians  for  miscroscopic  examinations  of  various  sorts. 
One  day  while  the  doctor  was  working  at  the  chair  a  physician  came  in 
and  holding  up  a  little  vial  said,  "Here  is  something  that  I  took  out  of  a 
man's  eye  to-day  and  I  wish  you  would  examine  it  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 
The  doctor  did  not  stop  his  operation  but  said,  "All  right,  give  it  to  the  young 
lady  and  stop  in  again  in  a  day  or  two  when  you  are  going  by."  A  few  days 
later  the  physician  again  appeared  and  said,  from  the  doorway,  "What  was  it 
I  left  with  you  the  other  day  ?"  "Oh,"  said  Dr.  Black,  "that  was  the  first 
joint  of  the  third  leg  of  a  potato  bug."  "Well,"  said  the  physician,  "what 
was  there  about  that  to  kick  up  such  an  inflammation  as  there  was  in  that 
man's  eye?"  Dr.  Black  replied,  "There  is  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  third 
leg  of  a  potato  bug  which  sercetes  a  poison  and  there  was  a  part  of  the  gland 
sticking  to  the  leg.  You  remember  that  when  we  could  not  get  cantharides 
for  blisters  we  used  to  go  out  and  get  a  lot  of  potato  bugs  and  grind  them  up 
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Well,  it  was  the  poison  from  that  gland  that  did  the  work,  and  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  was  inflammation  in  the  eye." 

It  is  said  Dr.  Black  went  into  detailed  minutia  in  all  his  researches  and 
even  dissected  and  mounted  the  sexual  organs  of  a  fly.  During  this  time  he 
made  and  preserved  a  large  collection  of  microscopic  slides,  illustrating  the 
normal  and  morbid  characteristics  of  almost  every  tissue.  He  wrote  a  manu- 
script on  house  mold,  also  a  complete  thesis  or  treatise  on  the  reproduction 
of  fungi.  He  also  became  interested  in  the  study  of  the  grain  of  various 
woods,  making  a  study  of  them  on  slides  with  the  microscope.  He  made  a 
series  of  classifications  of  fossilized  woods,  a  subject  on  which  he  is  an  authority. 
If  Dr.  Black  had  had  the  time  to  devote  to  the  further  pursuit  of  his  studies  on 
plant  life  he  might  have  eclipsed  Luther  Burbank's  wonderful  achievements. 
Another  great  accomplishment  of  Dr.  Black  is  his  aptness  in  the  science  of 
deduction,  at  which  he  almost  rivals  the  powers  of  "Sherlock  Holmes."  To 
concentrate  his  thoughts  he  resorts  to  tobacco  as  did  Holmes,  only  Dr.  Black's 
sedative  or  stimulant,  whichever  it  may  be,  is  in  the  shape  of  black  cigars,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  consumes  each  weak.  With  clouds 
of  smoke,  surrounding  him,  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  Dr.  Black 
has  worked  out  many  of  the  difficult  scientific  problems  he  has  undertaken 
to  master. 

In  1878  he  took  the  examination  before  the  first  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine. 

It  has  always  been  his  habit  to  keep  some  scientific  subject  on  hand  for 
study.  These  subjects  have  covered  a  rather  wide  range.  Among  such  sub- 
jects may  be  mentioned  a  study  of  the  cyclones  of  Illinois,  on  which  he  made 
quite  an  extensive  report  to  the  Weather  Department  at  Washington.  The 
weather  is  another  subject  on  which  he  is  an  authority.  He  carries  a  pocket  baro- 
meter with  which  he  tells  weather  conditions,  etc. 

During  the  war  he  was  injured  while  on  scout  duty  and  was  confined  for  sev- 
eral months  in  a  military  hospital  at  Louisville,  and  was  never  able  to  resume  ac- 
tive service.  This,  with  his  habit  of  incessant  work  and  study,  seriously  injured 
his  health,  and  for  twenty  years  it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  vacation 
in  the  summer.  For  fifteen  years  of  this  period  he  went  to  Petosky,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  where  he  owned  a  sailboat  called  "The  Microbe."  His  boat  was 
equipped  with  water  tight  compartments  which  he  filled  with  provisions  and 
everything  necessary  for  a  six  weeks'  cruise.  He  slept  in  his  boat  and  spent 
the  vacation  period  in  exploring  the  shore  and  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  region, 
making  maps  of  the  same.  He  always  came  home  from  these  trips  greatly 
refreshed  and  restored  to  health. 
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A  characteristic  of  his  work  has  been  an  inability  to  put  it  aside  even  for 
sleep,  and  as  a  result  he  is  always  more  or  less  troubled  with  insomia.  If  the 
constant  pursuit  of  one  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  till  it  is  mastered, 
can  be  called  an  eccentricity,  that  is  certainly  his  most  prominent  one,  and  if 
constant  application  to  scientific  and  professional  study,  to  the  exclusion  of 
most  other  matters,  can  be  called  a  characteristic,  this  is  certainly  a  most  prom- 
inent one.  He  is,  and  has  been,  a  living  illustration  of  that  terse  definition  of 
genius  as  being  as  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work,  for  he  has  certainly  never 
allowed  the  difficulties  surrounding  a  task  to  interfere  with  its  accomplish- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  municipal, 
state  and  national  political  affairs,  reading  regularly  the  daily  papers  for  politi- 
cal information,  frequently  contributing  to  the  newspapers  on  current  topics, 
and  never  neglecting  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  Dr.  Black  received  an  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Berlin 
in  the  first  week  of  August.  He  accepted  and  was  accompanied  by  his  son, 
C.  E.  Black,  M.  D.,  who  writes  of  the  trip  as  follows: 

"This  Society  has  one  hundred  and  thirteen  active  members  out  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred American  dentists,  or  dentists  educated  in  America,  now  practicing  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe.  Few  things  have  interested  me  so  much  as  the  present  condition 
of  dentistry  in  Europe,  and  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  few  things  have  so  much  dis- 
tressed my  father.  » 

"We  left  America  on  the  'Grosser  Kurfurst '  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line 
from  New  York  on  July  12,  and  arrived  in  Bremen,  then  proceeded  directly  to  Berlin. 
We  took  up  our  residence  at  the  Palast  Hotel,  where  the  meeting  of  this  Society  was  to 
be  held.  About  fifty  members  of  the  Society  were  present ;  and  a  number  of  very 
interesting  papers  were  read.  Father's  paper  on  'Dental  Caries,'  which  was  illustrated 
by  about  ninety  lantern  slides,  received  marked  attention,  the  paper  and  its  discussion 
occupied  the  largest  part  of  the  day.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Ber- 
lin, who  also  presented  lantern  sli.les  on  the  same  subject.  Certainly  no  man  could 
have  been  more  thoughtfully  or  more  handsomely  cared  for  by  his  professional  colleagues 
than  father  was  during  his  European  trip.  Every  American  dentist  showed  him  marked 
attention.  During  the  Berlin  meeting,  several  elaborate  dinners  were  given  at  which 
father  received  special  attention,  one  of  these  occurred  on  the  eve  of  father's  seventieth 
birthday  and  this  made  the  subject  of  many  complimentary  remarks.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Berlin  meeting  was  a  meeting  of  the  German  National  Dental  Society  at  Dres- 
den. I  did  not  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  Dresden.  With  one  exception  no  American 
dentist  practicing  in  Europe  was  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  this  society.  American 
dentists  visiting  in  Europe  were  welcome,  and  father  was  invited  to  address  their  society, 
and  also  to  speak  at  their  banquet. 

"Why  no  German  dentists,  that  is  those  having  only  degrees  from  German  dental 
schools,  were  admitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Society,  and  why  no 
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American  dentists,  except  those  who  had  their  'return  tickets,"  were  admitted  to  the 
meetings  of  the  German  Dental  Society,  was  a  subject  which  greatly  interested  and  dis- 
tressed my  father,  and  one  which  seems  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  dental  education  in  Europe.  This  fact  coupled  with  another,  namely,  the  fact 
that  dental  education  in  Europe  is  largely  dominated  by  the  medical  schools,  will  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  prevent  dentists  in  Europe  from  occupying  that  social  and  profes- 
sional position  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  will  prevent  the  perfecting  of  a 
proper  school  for  dental  education." 

On  this  trip  Dr.  Black  visited  the  dental  schools  of  Berlin.  Dresden, 
Eeidelberg,  Paris,  and  London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  facilities  and 
methods.  He  made  copious  notes  and  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his 
paper,  "The  Limitations  of  Dental  Education,"  which  he  presented  to  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society.  May  14-17,  1907. 

After  leaving  Berlin  he  visited  Hamburg,  Cologne.  Heidelberg,  Paris  and 
London,  also  took  the  trip  up  the  Rhine  and  spent  several  days  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  attentions  from  American  dentists; 
but  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  his  trip  was  made  at  a  bad  time  of  the 
year,  because  very  few  of  the  prominent  dentists  were  at  home:  for  ex- 
ample, in  London,  out  of  twenty  prominent  dentists  on  whom  he  would  have 
called,  only  one  was  in  the  city. 

in  1860,  Dr.  Black  was  married  to  Jane  L.  Coughennower,  of  Clayton,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Coughennower,  a  miller,  and  Agness  Likely.  Agness 
Likely  was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Agness  Taylor.  Probably  the  lat- 
ter belonged  to  the  same  family  as  President  Zachary  Taylor.  The  Taylors- 
were  direct  descendants  of  Rollin  Taylor,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in. 
England  for  heresy.  Mrs.  Black  was  born  in  Griggsville,  111.,  March  31,. 
1N3X.  anil  died  in  Cass  County,  111.,  August  26,  1863. 

At  Jacksonville,  in  1865,  he  married  Elizabeth  Akers  Davenport,  a  daughter 
of  Ira  and  Minerva  ( Peid  )  Davenport,  and  a  niece  of  Peter  Akers.  a  widely 
known  Methodist  preacher  and  circuit  rider.  Of  the  first  union  two  children 
were  born,  Horace  Vaughn,  w  ho  died  in  infancy,  and  Carl  E.  (A.  M.,  M.  D.),  of 
Jacksonville,  111.  To  the  second  union  were  horn  Clara,  of  Chicago,  Arthur  D. 
(B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.),  of  Chicago,  Assistant  Professor  Operative  Dentistry 
and  Assistant  in  Oral  Surgery  in  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  and  Margaret  Olive,  wife  of  Mark  Baldwin,  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

Dr.  Black  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  also  was  a  member  for 
thirty  years  of  the  Monday  Night  Club  at  Jacksonville,  which  was  composed 
of  the  thinking  people  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  for  thirty  years  lie  never 
missed  a  meeting  while  he  was  in  that  city.     In  his  early  days,  as  previously 
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mentioned,  he  was  a  crack  rifle  shot  and  fisherman.  One  of  his  closest  friends 
tells  the  following  story  regarding  Dr.  Black's  prowess  as  a  shot :  "In  the  early 
day,  Dr.  Black  was  out  in  the  woods  with  a  number  of  fellows  shooting  squirrels. 
All  except  Dr.  Black  had  shot  guns,  yet  he  was  getting  much  of  the  larger 
bag,  because  he  could  reach  the  further  with  the  rifle  he  carried.  Xearing  the 
edge  of  the  woods  a  covey  of  quails  started  up,  and  flew  into  the  stubble  field. 
The  boys  with  the  shot  guns  said:  'It  is  our  turn  now,  we  will  get  our  share 
this  time.'  It  happened  that  five  quails  started  up  singly  at  sufficient  intervals, 
and  each  flew  straight  away.  Dr.  Black  got  the  five  in  succession  with  his 
rifle." 

Dr.  Black  is  truly  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  attainments  outside  of 
his  profession.  Later  in  life  he  became  interested,  and  has  excelled  as  a  chess 
player,  a  game  at  which  he  is  an  expert.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  leader 
of  the  choir,  and  played  a  violin  in  one  of  the  churches.  He  used  to  frequently 
play  at  home  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  friends.  Those  who  know  him 
believe  him  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  this  generation  in  the  dental  profession 
in  the  whole  world.  Measured  by  the  beneficent  influence  of  his  public  ut- 
terances and  based  upon  the  general  belief  that  a  greater  number  of  prac- 
titioners have  changed  their  mode  of  practice  for  the,  better  in  a  greater 
number  of  ways  in  consequence  of  what  he  has  written  and  demonstrated,  as 
practitioner,  teacher,  author,  artist,  and  as  a  man  of  many  and  varied  versati- 
lities, he  may  safely  be  counted  as  a  benefactor  to  humanity  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scientists  known  to  the  annals  of  the  dental  profession. 


WILLOUGHBY  D.  MILLER,  A.  B.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 


A  GREAT  DENTAL  SCIENTIST. 

The  announcement,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, July  30,  at  Minneapolis,  of  the  death  erf  Professor  Miller,  came  as  a 
thunderholt,  and  brought  pain  and  grief  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers  there 
present,  as  it  has  to  the  entire  dental  profession.  Three  weeks  prior  to  his 
death,  Professor  Miller,  accompanied  by  his  family,  had  returned  to  America, 
where  he  expected  to  reside  permanently,  having  resigned  all  of  his  dental 
society  and  college  affiliations  and  the  positions  of  honor  he  occupied  in 
Germany.  He  expected  to  begin  in  October  the  duties  of  dean  of  the  Dental 
College  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  his  main  duty  there  to 
be  the  training  of  young  men  to  become  scientific  workers  for  our  profession. 
While  with  relatives  in  Alexandria  symptoms  of  appendicitis  developed.  On 
July  22,  an  operation  was  performed  at  the  City  Hospital,  Newark,  Ohio. 
The  condition  was  found  to  be  serious,  as  gangrene  had  set  it.  Death  oc- 
curred Sunday,  July  28,  1907.  His  funeral  took  place  at  his  birthplace,  Alex- 
andria, Ohio,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  there. 

A  biographer  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote  to  "The  London  Ga- 
zette." when  the  place  of  her  birth  was  in  question,  "You  might  as  well  expect 
throstles  to  build  nests  on  Fleet  street  buses,  as  for  folks  of  genius  to  be  born  in 
a  big  city."  This  opinion  is  applicable  to  the  great  talent  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  genius,  for  the  majority  of  our  foremost  men 
were  sturdy  lads  of  the  farm,  in  the  work  of  which  they  developed  the  brain 
and  brawn  with  which  they  successfully  won  life's  battles. 

Willoughby  D.  Miller,  son  of  John  H.  and  Nancy  L.  Miller,  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  August  1,  1853.  His  parents  were  farmer 
folks  and  with  them  young  W.  D.  lived  until  he  was  13  years- of  age.  Before 
that  age  he  attended  the  county  school  and  in  his  ninth  year  won  the  "spelling 
match"  in  three  district  schools.  During  vacations  he  worked  on  the  farm, 
where  he  developed  his  after  physical  capacity  for  work.  In  1865,  with  his 
family,  he  moved  to  Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  the  high  school,  from 
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which  he  graduated  in  1871.  Directly  following  this  he  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  and  graduated  as  A.  B.  in  1875.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  went  abroad  to  attend  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  where  he  took  a  special  course  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Applied  Mathematics.  Here  he  studied  under  Sir  Win.  Thomson  until  L876, 
when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  those  branches  of  study 
were  continued,  he  having  in  view  the  profession  of  physics.  Constant  ap- 
plication to  study  caused  a  nervous  and  physical  break  in  his  health  in  1877 
and  a  serious  illness  forced  him  to  suspend  his  studies. 

Dr.  Miller  received  his  first  lesson  in  dentistry  from  Dr.  James  Truman, 
who,  while  traveling,  passed  through  Berlin  in  1877.  At  that  period  Dr. 
Abbot,  a  pioneer  American  dentist  in  Germany  had  located  in  Berlin,  and  was 
a  leader  in  the  so-called  "American  Colony"  in  that  city.  He  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  American  Minister  to  Germany,  and  this,  with  his  own  talent, 
had  given  him  a  high  standing  in  social  and  intellectual  circles.  As  young 
Miller  was  convalescing  from  his  illness,  he  drifted  into  this  American  Colony 
atmosphere,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintanceship  of  Dr.  Abbot  and  bis 
daughter,  who  both  became  interested  in  the  young  student.  Dr.  Abbot  sub- 
mitted to  his  chemical  knowledge  a  number  of  professional  problems,  one  of 
which  was  the  action  of  tin  and  gold  upon  each  other  in  combination  as  a  tooth 
filling  material.  This  period  was  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Miller.  The 
influences  then  at  work  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  future,  and  gave  to 
dentistry  a  man  who  has  contributed  more  to  its  scientific  achievements  than 
any  other  one  man,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  problem  of  the  etiologv  of  dental 
caries  is  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  solved  by  any  one  man  in  dentistry, 
and  to  W.  D.  Miller  the  public  and  the  whole  profession  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  this  service,  one  which  was  really  the  outcome  of  the  acquaintanceship 
with  Dr.  Abbot. 

To  Dr.  Abbot's  daughter  he  was  married  October  26,  1879.  To  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  matrimonial  purpose  young  Miller  sacrificed  his  pre- 
vious plans  in  life,  and  became  a  dental  student  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Abbot. 
During  the  session  of  1877-8,  he  studied  in  the  old  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  graduating  as  D.  D.  S.  in  the  session  of  1878-9  from  the  newly 
organized  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  entered  prqctice 
with  Dr.  Abbot,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  studies  in  medicine  and  com- 
mencing a  course  in  bacteriology  with  the  renowned  Professor  Koch.  Following 
this  he  received  the  M.  D.  degree  in  Berlin,  where  he  practiced  dentistry  up  to 
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June  of  the  present  year.  In  Berlin  Dr.  Miller  soon  had  a  large  following 
of  both  American  and  German  patients. 

From  1880  to  1890,  he  treated  the  present  empress,  when  she  was  crown 
princess,  also  various  members  of  the  royal  family.  Within  the  last  year,  in 
consideration  of  Dr.  Miller's  distinguished  scientific  contributions,  the  emperor 
gave  him  the  title  of  Medical  Privy  Councilor.  This  was  the  first  time  this 
honor  was  ever  conferred  upon  an  American,  and  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
conferred  upon  a  dentist  of  any  nationality. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  practice  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Dr.  Miller 
conducted  many  series  of  scientific  experiments  which  have  done  so  much 
to  make  his  name  known  to  the  scientific  world.  His  writings  from  the  first 
attracted  attention,  and  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  scientific  authority.  The 
University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  conferred  a  similar  honor,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science. 

In  1884,  after  having  been  repeatedly  urged  to  accept  the  professorship 
in  the  new  German  Dental  Institute,  in  the  fall  of  that  year  Dr.  Miller 
acquiesced,  and  received  the  title  of  "Royal  Professor"'  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  an  honor  never  before  conferred  upon  a  foreigner.  This  professorship 
is  a  government  appointment,  and  is  only  given  to  men  of  acknowledged 
scientific  and  professional  standing.  Dr.  Miller  was  also  promised  an  "ex- 
traordinary" professorship  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
but  as  a  condition  it  was  subsequently  required  of  him  to  become  a  naturalized 
German  citizen.  This,  however,  because  of  his  loyalty  to  his  native  country, 
he  declined,  saying  he  "would  not  give  up  his  American  citizenship  for  any 
position  whatever." 

After  his  graduation  in  dentistry  he  steadily  pursued  his  medical  studies, 
and  in  1887  came  up  for  the  "Rigorosum,"  the  most  exhaustive  of  all  the 
examinations.  He  passed  it  with  the  predicate  of  "Magna  cum  Lauda."  and  the 
record  of  14  out  of  a  possible  15.  The  latter  number,  however,  has  practically 
never  been  reached.  Aside  from  his  record,  the  highest  mark  gained  in  the 
year  in  which  Dr.  Miller  took  the  examination  was  8.  This  brilliant  examina- 
tion established  him  firmly  in  the  German  university. 

The  quotation  of  Hubbard's,  that  "Strong  people  are  not  so  much  adver- 
tised by  their  loving  friends  as  by  their  rabid  enemies,"  is  true  in  Germany 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Previous  to  this  time  he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  German  dentists,  who 
were  jealous  of  all  American  practitioners.    They  had  repeatedly  sent  peti- 
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tions  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  asking  that  Professor  Miller's  services  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  German  appointed  in  his  stead.  He  never  hesitated  to  pro- 
claim his  Americanism  at  all  times  and  all  places.  After  his  successful  exam- 
ination opposition  to  him  in  German]'  was  silenced,  and  the  German  dental 
and  other  scientific  journals  began  to  evince  pride  in  his  attainments.  One 
of  the  prominent  dental  editors  declared  Miller's  name  the  brightest  known 
to  dentistry.  He  placed  him  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  suggested 
calling  the  ninth  decade  of  the  century  "The  Miller  Decade." 

Dr.  Miller  has  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  confreres,  both  of 
Germany  and  throughout  Europe.  He  has  been  honored  by  being  elected 
President  of  the  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe,  the  National  Dental 
Association  of  Germany,  and  The  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  of  Germany. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  1904,  of  the  Federation  Dentaire  Internationale,  Dr. 
Miller  was  elected  its  president,  an  office  he  was  elected  to  hold  until  the  Fifth 
International  Dental  Congress  is  held  in  1909,  at  Berlin.  He  had  also  been 
honored  with  election  to  honorary  membership  in  over  forty  different  dental 
societies. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  was  a  most  indefatig- 
able student,  spending  many  hours  in  his  laboratory  in  experimentation.  Much 
time  also  was  given  to  literary  work,  which  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
English,  for  the  majority  of  the  articles  he  has  prepared  have  been  written  and 
published  in  German,  a  language  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fluently,  and 
which,  indeed,  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue.  His  most  notable 
works  are  his  books,  "Microorganisms  of  the  Human  Mouth,"  and  "Lehr- 
buchder  Konservierenden  Zahnheikunde"  (Text-book  of  Conservative  Dentis- 
try), besides  one  hundred  separate  publications,  from  one  or  two  hundred 
pages  each,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : 

On  the  Antiseptic  Action  of  Filling  Materials. 
Pathologisehe  Erseheinungen  am  Elfenbein. 

Studies  on  the  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Tusks  of  the  Elephant. 
The  Human  Mouth  as  a  Focus  of  Infection. 
Concerning  the  Oxyphosphate  Cements. 
Decay  of  a  Eeplanted  Tooth. 
Caries  eines  replantierten  Zahnes. 

Bacteriology  as  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Dental  Curriculum. 

Ueber  die  Disinfektion  von  zahnarztlichen  and  ehirurgischen  Instrumenten. 

Concerning  Combined  Fillings. 

The  Iodoform  Question. 

Caries  of  the  Teeth  in  an  African  Manatee  (Manatus  senegalensis) . 
Caries  der  Tierzahne. 
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Experimentelle  [Jntersuchungen  uber  Kupferamalgam  unci  Amalgam-Cement. 

Versuche  in  Bezug  auf  die  Form,  im  welcher  Arsenpast  a  zur  Abtotung  der  Zahn- 
pulpa am  zweckmassigsten  anzuwenden  ist. 

Einige  kurze  NotizeD  in  Bezug  auf  bakteriologische  Unter  suchungsmethoden. 

Einleitung  zum  Studium  der  Bakterio-Pathologie  der  Zahnpulpa. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Baeterio-Pathology  of  the  Dental  Pulp. 

Untersuehungen  uber  die  Zahnbelage  mit  besonderer  Berueksichtigung  des  grunen 
and  der  metallischen  Belage. 

The  Deposits  upon  the  Teeth  with  Special  Reference  to  Green  and  Metallic  Deposits. 

Experiments  Relative  to  the  Form  in  which  Arsenious  Acid  may  be  Best  Applied  for 
Devitalizing  the  Pulps  of  Teeth. 

Demonstrationen  einiger  Zahn-und  Kieferpraparate. 

Demonstrations  of  Some  Preparations  of  Teeth  and  Jaws. 

Die  Ausgleichimg  von  Zahndefekten  mittels  Porzellaneinlagen. 

Some  Very  Rare  Cases  of  Gunshot  and  Spear  Wounds  in  the  Tusks  of  Elephants. 

On  a  Pathogenic  Yeast-Fungus  Found  in  the  Oral  Cavity. 

Ueber  einen  Pathogenen  Sprosspilz  der  Mundhohle. 

Ueber  den  Ban  des  Molaren  voni  Elephas  Indicus. 

Die  Bakterio-Pathologie  der  Zahnpulpa. 

Recurrent  (So-called  Secondary)  Decay  of  the  Teeth  with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Electrical  Theory. 

Ueber  Herstellungsmethoden  gewisser  Zahn-und  Kieferpraparate. 

On  Certain  Preparations  of  the  Jaw  and  Teeth  and  the  Methods  Employed  in  Disin- 
fection of  Dental  Instruments  by  Means  of  Spirit  of  Soap. 

A  Study  of  Some  Dental  Anomalies  with  Reference  to  Eburnitis. 

Pathologisehe  Prozesse  an  einem  retenierten  Zahne. 

Ueber  Disinfektion  von  zahnarztl.  Instrumenten  mittels  Seifenspiritus. 

Einige  seltene  Zahnanomalien. 

The  Presence  of  Bacterial  Plaques  on  the  Surface  of  the  Teeth  and  Their  Signifi- 
cance. 

Das  Vorkommen  eines  Bakterienhatchens  auf  der  Oberflache  der  Zahne  und  seine 
Bedeutung. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Immunity  in  its  Relation  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Mouth 
and  Teeth. 

Einleitung  zum  Studium  der  Frage  der  relativen  Immunitat  der  Mundgebilde  gegen- 
uber  parasitaren  Einflussen. 

Ueber  die  Transparenz  des  Zahnbeins  und  die  Wirkung  von  Sauren  auf  den  Schmelz. 
The  Question  of  the  Transparency  of  the  Dentin. 

Ueber  verschiedene  Methoden  der  Behandlung  von  kranken  Zahnen  ohne  Entfernung 
der  Pulpa. 

On  the  Comparative  Rapidity  with  which  Different  Antiseptics  Penetrate  Decalcified 
Dentin;  or.  What  Antiseptics  should  be  used  for  Sterilizing  Cavities  before  Filling? 
Die  Rontgenstrahlen  im  Dienste  der  Zahnheilkunde. 
Notizen  uber  die  Erosion  der  Zahne. 

Ueber  Symbiosen  im  Bereich  der  Mundhohle  und  des  Verdauungstraktus. 
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Versuche  und  Beobachtungen  uber  die  Erosion  der  Zahne. 

Einige  sehr  seltene  Falle  von  Verletzungen  an  den  Stosszahnen  des  Elefanten. 

Die  Zahnpflege  in  der  Sehule. 

Die  Jodoformfrage. 

Die  Notwendigkeit  der  zahnarztl,  Schulung  fur  den  praktisehen  Arzt. 
Die  Wehrkrafte  des  mensehliehen  Organismus. 
New  Theories  Concerning  Decay  of  Teeth. 
Pathological  Processes  in  Extra-Oral  Teeth. 
Notes  on  the  Erosion  of  the  Teeth. 

Preventive  Treatment  of  the  Teeth  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Silver  Nitrate. 
Disinfection  of  Dental  Instruments  with  Formaldehyde. 
Pathological  Processes  in  an  Unerupted  Tooth. 
Asepsis  and  Antisepsis  in  Practice. 
The  Human  Mouth  as  a  Focus  of  Infection. 
Further  Experiments  Relating  to  the  Question  of  Immunity. 
Microscopic  Examinations  of  a  Case  of  Caries  in  a  Monkey 's  Tooth. 
Experiments  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Various  Antiseptics  in  the  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Teeth. 

The  Decomposition  of  the  Contents  of  the  Dentinal  Tubules  as  a  Disturbing  Factor 
in  the  Treatment  of  Pulpless  Teeth. 

Action  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  upon  the  Teeth. 

Die  Behandlung  des  empfindlichen  Zahnbeins  mit  besonderer  Beracksichtigung  des 
Druekverfahrens. 

Die  Frage  der  Nutzlichkeit  der  Bakterien  des  Verdauungstraktus. 
Einige  neuere  Theorien  uber  die  Caries  der  Zahne. 

Die  relative  Immunitat  der  Muudgebilde  gegenuber  parasitaren  Einflussen. 
Weitere  Studien  uber  die  Frage  der  relativen  Immunitat  gegen  Zahncaries. 
Pathologische  Prozesse  an  den  Zahnen  ausser  halb  der  Mundhohle. 
Die  praventive  Behandlung  der  Zahne. 

Versuche  und  Beobachtungen  uber  den  Schwund  der  harten  Zahngewebe. 
Selbstheilung  der  Zahnpulpa. 

Ueber  einen  pathogenen  Sprosspilz  der  Mundhohle. 
Das  Injektionsverfahren  des  Herrn  Zahnarzt  Noah. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Wasting  of  Tooth  Tissue  Variously  Designated 
as  Erosion,  Abrasion,  Chemical  Abrasion,  Denudation,  etc. 
Ueber  pat  ho  gene  Mundpilze. 

Ueber  die  Nutzbarkeit  verschiedener  antiseptiseher  Mittel  bei  der  propliylaktischen 
Behandlung  der  Mundhohle. 

Ueber  die  Combination  von  Zinn  und  Gold  als  Fullungsmaterial  fur  Zahne. 
Agency  of  Micro-Organisms  in  Decay  of  Human  Teeth. 
Zur  Kenntnis  der  Bakterien  in  der  Mundhohle. 
A  Case  in  Practice. 

Die  Anwendbarkeit  einiger  Antiseptika  bei  der  Behandlung  der  Krankheiten  der 
Mundhohle  und  der  Zahne. 

Elektrische  Vorgange  im  Munde. 
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Der  Einfiuss  der  Mikroorganismen  auf  der  Caries  der  menschlichen  Zahne. 
Dental  Caries. 

Further  Contributions  on  the  Subject  of  Dental  Caries. 

Caries  of  Human  Teeth. 

TJeber  die  Caries  der  Zahne. 

A  Discussion  of  Questions  in  Dental  Caries. 

Fermentation  in  the  Human  Mouth:    Its  Relation  to  Caries  of  the  Teeth. 
Biological  Studies  on  the  Fungi  of  the  Human  Mouth. 

Tin  and  Gold  Combined  as  a  Filling  Material  Electrically  and  Practically  Considered. 
A  Eeply  to  Some  Views  on  the  Putrefactive  Theory  of  Decay. 
Prehistoric  Teeth. 

The  Agency  of  Acids  in  the  Production  of  Caries  of  the  Human  Teeth,  With  Cum 
parative  Analysis  of  Carious  Dentin  and  Dentin  Softened  by  Acids. 

Gahrungsvorgange  im  menschlichen  Munde:  ihre  Beziehung  zur  Caries  der  Zahne 
und  zu  diversen  Krankheiten. 

Glossen  zu  Pasteur's  Methode  der  Behandlung  der  Hundswut  von  Ch.  W.  Dulles, 
M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

A  Comma  Bacillus  in  the  Human  Mouth. 

Ueber  Gahrungsvorgange  im  Verdauungstraktus  und  die  dabei  beteiligten  Spalt- 
pilze. 

Einige  gasbildende  Spaltpilze  des  Verdauungstraktus:  ihr  Schicksal  im  Magen  und 
ihre  Beaktion  auf  verschiedene  Speisen. 

On  Certain  Fermentative  Processes  in  the  Alimentary  Canal  and  the  Micro-organ- 
isms by  which  They  are  Produced. 

On  Certain  Gas-forming  Bacteria  of  the  Alimentary  Canal;  Their  Fate  in  the  Stom- 
ach and  their  Reaction  on  Different  Foods. 

Ueber  den  jetzigen  Stand  unserer  Kenntnisse  der  parasitaren  Krankheiten  der 
Mundhohle  und  der  Zahne. 

The  Density  of  Teeth  as  Influenced  by  the  Food  and  by  the  Administration  of 
Lime  Salts. 

Zahnsehmerzen  und  Zahnpflege. 

Ueber  die  Xutzbarkeit  versehieuener  antiseptischer  Mittel  bei  der  prophylaktischen 
Behandlung  der  Mundhohle. 

Restoration  of  the  Contour  of  Carious  Teeth  by  Means  of  Porcelain. 

Die  prophylaktische  Behandlung  der  Zahne. 

Worterbuch  der  Bakterienkunde. 

Der  Einfiuss  der  Xahrung  auf  die  Zahne. 

Wiederherstellung  der  Kontur  carios  gewordener  Zahne  durch  Porzellanstuekchen. 

Dr.  Miller's  principal  work  and  greatest  gift  to  the  profession  is, 
however,  his  "Microorganisms  of  the  Human  Mouth,"  the  result  of  long  and 
tireless  experimentation.  This  work  alone  lias  made  his  name  a  household 
word  wherever  scientific  dentistry  is  known  and  practiced.  Many  of  his  best 
papers  showing  the  residt  of  his  observations  were  published  in  "The  Independ- 
ent Practitioner,"  which  was  edited  by  the  late  Professor  W.  C.  Barrett,  of 
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Buffalo.  This  journal  was  the  American  mouthpiece  for  Dr.  Miller.  These 
papers  were  more  valuable  and  far-reaching  in  their  results  than  any  before 
or  since  published  in  a  dental  journal.  Speaking  of  these  and  of  Professor 
Miller's  contribution  to  dental  science,  Dr.  Barrett  says,  in  a  sketch  on  the 
career  of  Dr.  Miller,  published  in  "The  Dominion  Dental  Journal,"  March, 
1891: 

"At  first,  Dr.  Miller's  views  were  determinedly  fought,  for  they  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  everything  then  believed.  But  his  experience  was  unanswerable,  and  soon 
the  best  men  who  were  examining  the  question  found  that  his  arguments,  and  more  espe- 
cially his  demonstrations,  were  irrefutable.  The  Germans  were  forced  to  accept  his 
views;  England  followed;  France  was  a  little  slower,  and  America  finally  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  furnished  to  the  world  the  man  who  had  solved  the  problem 
which  had  been  the  professional  question  of  the  ages. 

"There  are  few  who  even  now  know  the  extent  of  his  observations  and  the  value 
of  his  discoveries.  For  instance,  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  micro-organisms  were  the  cause  or  the  product  of  pathological  changes, 
and,  simple  as  the  matter  now  seems,  it  could  not  then  be  solved  beyond  the  question 
of  a  doubt  or  a  quibble.  Miller  began  his  experiments  in  producing  artificial  caries, 
accomplished  it  perfectly,  and  settled  the  matter  for  all  time,  in  medicine  as  well  as 
in  dentistry.  Outside  the  human  body,  where  no  pathological  factor  could  enter,  by 
pure  cultivations  of  a  specific  bacterium,  he  obtained  a  product  identical  with  that 
within  the  body.  In  other  words,  he  produced  structural  changes  in  a  solid  tissue,  under 
circumstances  which  forbade  the  possibility  of  function  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
This  alone  was  enough  to  have  given  him  immortality  among  a  truly  scientific  people. 
There  are  other  great  questions  which  he  has  determined,  and  for  which  the  world  will 
give  him  due  credit  when  they  are  fully  comprehended.  That  he  discovered  the  true 
nature  of  dental  caries  and  established  it  in  the  face  of  all  the  brilliant  and  able  men 
who  had  long  held  conflicting  views  is,  of  course,  known  to  all. 

"What  has  he  accomplished?  It  is  difficult  to  give  an. adequate  idea  within  the 
limits  of  such  an  article  as  this.  Before  he  commenced  his  studies,  there  was  no  accepted 
theory  of  caries.  As  many  separate  opinions  were  held  as  there  were  individual  thinkers 
and  experimenters;  the  most  absurd  views  were  advanced,  for  a  majority  of  the  writers 
had  started  out  with  a  preconceived  hypothesis,  to  which  they  endeavored  to  make  the 
facts  conform.  Miller  went  to  wrork  the  other  way.  He  began  his  experiments  without 
a  theory,  deducing  that  from  his  observations.    It  was  in  brief,  this: 

' '  Dental  caries  is  primarily  produced  by  an  acid,  which  is  the  product  of  a  ferment 
organism.  Fermentation  in  the  mouth  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  out  of  it; 
but  one  of  the  by-products  of  that  process  is  this  acid,  which  Miller  demonstrated  to 
be  identical  with  lactic  acid.  This  being  produced  in  immediate  contact  with  tooth  tissue, 
dissolves  the  calcareous  portion,  thus  forming  a  pocket  in  which  fermentation  proceeds 
with  increased  vigor.  The  inorganic  elements  of  the  tooth  being  first  dissolved  out,  the 
organic  portions  are  destroyed  by  yet  other  organisms,  and  thus  decay  proceeds. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  causes  previously  urged  are  shown  to  be  secondary 
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factors  in  decay.  Thus,  the  chemists  had  declared  that  it  was  a  chemical  solution.  .Miller 
shows  this  to  be  a  fact ;  but  the  acids  are  organic  acids,  produced  in  the  mouth  by  fer- 
mentative organisms. 

"They  had  delared  that  these  acids  were  of  sufficient  power  to  dissolve  tooth  tissue, 
because  they  were  in  an  inchoate  or  nascent  condition  ;  and  this  Miller  showed  to  be  true, 
but  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  the  chemists  imagined. 

"Some  had  declared  caries  to  be  an  inflammatory  process.  Miller  showed  that  while 
this  was  an  error,  there  was  yet  some  foundation  for  the  assertion. 

"Every  intelligent  dentist  who  has  been  in  practice  a  few  years  will  remember 
how,  in  dental  meetings,  we  formerly  debated  this  question  of  etiology,  and  how  anxious 
we  were  to  solve  the  problem.  We  felt  it  a  professional  disgrace  that  we  did  not  know 
the  pathology  of  decay.  We  wrangled  and  disputed,  and  each  urged  his  peculiar  views 
with  the  greater  pertinacity  because  he  could  not  incontestable  demonstrate  them. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  now.  All  clamor  is  hushed,  and  there  is  not  a  tongue  to  wag 
against  what  Miller  has  proved  to  be  truth." 

Another  thing  that  will  cause  Dr.  Miller's  name  to  live  in  dental  science 
is  the  work  he  has  done  in  giving  the  profession  the  key  to  the  problem  of 
the  wasting  of  the  teeth.  His  articles  along  the  line  recently  appearing  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  profession.  He  recently  wrote  the  writer  as  follows: 
"Although  at  this  date  it  is  not  completely  set  tint  to  my  satisfaction,  as  at  tit  is 
time  it  is  not  possible  to  digest  thoroughly  the  great  amount  of  work  which  I 
hare  done  along  this  line,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  at  an  earlu  date  the  ques- 
tion of  so-called  erosion  mag  be  definitely  settled  as  the  result  of  mi/  prepara- 
tions and  experiments,  which  undoubtedly  will  bring  about  the  must  valuable 
results." 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  Miller  that  he  was  greedy  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  is 
work.  There  were  not  enough  hours  in  a  day  for  his  labors,  and  he  bor- 
rowed much  of  the  night.  His  fame  was  achieved  and  the  great  good  he  has 
done  was  accomplished  only  by  one  thing — work.  While  he  dreamed,  thought 
and  studied  of  success,  yet  patient  and  tireless  investigation  and  experimentation 
have  brought  about  his  great  success  in  solving  scientific  problems.  He,  how- 
ever, found  some  time  for  play.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  athlete,  and  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  golf  championship  of  Germany  and  Austria.  He 
was  fond  of  music,  although  not  being  capable  of  musical  expression.  His 
special  fad  outside  of  his  work  was  philosophical  questions  on  the  problems 
of  life,  humanitarian  enterprises,  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Church  in  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  the  treasurer.  He  Mas  a  Republican  in 
political  belief,  being  an  admirer  of  Roosevelt  and  honest  politics  lie  wus 
a  member  of  a  college  fraternity,  and  also  of  a  dental  fraternity,  i.  e..  Delta 
Sigma  Delta.    As  before  stated,  Dr.  "Miller  was  married  October  ?f>.  1879,  to 
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Miss  C.  L.  Abbot,  in  Berlin.  To  them  were  born  three  children,  John  J.,  age  27, 
Katherine  0.  (now  Mrs.  Professor  Cady,  of  Middletown,  Conn.),  and 
Annabel  Edna,  aged  12,  who  with  his  wife  mourn  his  loss.  Mrs.  Miller 
desires  to  have  it  recorded  that  "up  to  the  very  last  he  gave  evidence  of  .firm 
belief  in  the  life  hereafter.  Neither  bis  scientific  pursuits  nor  the  atmosphere 
of  scepticism,  in  which  he  had  lived  so  long,  had  shaken  his  Christian  faith." 

Summing  up  his  life,  judging  from  the  facts  as  we  know  them,  the  only 
conclusion  that  we  can  arrive  at  is  that  his  world-wide  fame  was  justly  earned. 
His  whole  life  was  one  of  earnest  application  and  tireless  study  to  advance 
dentistry,  and  his  death  the  most  serious  loss  the  profession  could  have  sus- 
tained at  the  present  time.  Taken  as  he  was  at  the  noontide  of  manly  vigor 
and  capacity  for  usefulness  the  profession  could  probably  have  better  afforded 
to  lose  any  other  man  than  W.  D.  Miller.  On  whom  shall  his  mantle  fall? 
Who  will  continue  this  work? 


J.  LEON  WILLIAMS,  D.  D.  S.,  L.  D.  S. 


.MAX   OF  LETTERS,  ARTIST,  SCIENTIST. 

•lames  Leon  Williams,  son  of  Calvin  and  Susan  C.  Wells  Williams  was  born 
in  Corcord,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine,  April  21,  1852.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eight 
children ;  his  father  was  a  farmer  and  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  on  this  New  England  farm,  an  experience  for  which  he  has  ever  felt 
the  profoundest  gratitude.  His  earliest  recollections  are  associated  with  scenes 
on  the  noble  Kennebec  river  which  flowed  along  one  side  of  the  farm.  This 
river  and  Moxie  Mountain,  "Old  Moxie,"  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  were  the 
dramatic  features  of  the  landscape  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  his  childhood  imagination.  One  of  the  first  things  he  can  re- 
member was  a  question  he  asked  his  father  one  day  when  he  was  about  four 
years  of  age.  "Father  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain?"  "The 
delectable  land,"  was  the  reply,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  boy 
had  just  completed  the  reading,  with  liberal  assistance  from  a  fond  grand- 
mother, of  his  first  book,  "The  Pilgrims'  Progress."  One  might  say  that  that 
early  question  revealed  something  of  the  essentials  of  a  temperament,  for  the 
man  has  always  been  as  curious  as  the  boy  to  know  "what  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,"  and  this  curiosity,  this  ardent  desire  to  know,  and  to  test 
things  for  himself,  has  led  to  strange  adventures  and  experiences. 

Before  reading  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  the  child  had  learned  the  alphabet 
from  the  family  bible,  with  his  grandfather  for  a  teacher.  The  first  step  in  his 
book  education  was  accomplished  during  the  time  set  apart  for  morning 
prayers.  His  grandfather  was  a  Methodist  of  the  old  school  with  strong 
Calvinistic  and  Puritan  tendencies  but  his  father  had  revolted  from  these 
narrow,  hard  views  and  there  was  endless  discussions  between  the  two  on 
religious  themes.  These  discussions  doubtless  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
deep  interest  in  all  religio-philosophical  thought  which  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
has  always  shown. 

Here  on  the  rock}',  hilly  old  farm,  where  existance  was  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  a  stern  and  persistent  struggle  with  nature,  were  laid  the  foundations  for 
whatever  the  man  has  realized  in  life. 
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But  the  imagination  of  a  boy  can  rise  above  all  hardships  and  the  intimate 
contact  with  nature  which  a  country  Lad  may  enjoy,  vivified  by  this  imagination, 
is  more  than  a  compensation  for  much  hard  work.  The  man  remembers  some 
things  about  this  period  of  childhood  which  are  not  easily  expressed  in  words. 
He  recalls  the  feeling  of  intense  kinship  with  all  living  things,  and  the  great 
dread  of  death  for  all  living  things.  This  dread  amounted  at  times  almost  to  a 
mania,  as  when  he  shed  many  tears  over  the  first  brook  trout  that  he  ever 
caught.  He  got  over  this  feeling,  however,  sufficiently  to  enjoy  many  a  fishing 
expedition  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Maine.  But.  undoubtedly,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  belief  of  the  man.  that  all  life  is  one  was  laid  in  childhood  thoughts, 
feelings  and  experiences.  From  his  mother  he  inherited  a  great  love  for 
flowers,  for  grand  ecenery,  and  everything  beautiful  in  nature  and  this 
rich  inheritance  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  "Joy  of  Life"  with  him. 

The  nearest  village  to  the  farm  was  four  miles  away  and  so  most  of  the 
leisure  time  of  childhood  was  passed  in  expeditions  and  adventures  about  the 
country.  Fishing,  bee-hunting,  searching  for  pearls  in  fresh  water,  clams, 
trapping  muskrats,  mink  and  other  wild  creatures,  filled  up  a  large  part  of  the 
playtime  of  boyhood. 

Up  to  his  thirteenth  year,  Dr.  Williams'  only  school  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  "little  red  school  house",  which  at  that  time  was  a  feature  of 
every  New  England  community.  Two  years  at  a  high  school  at  Solon  followed ; 
the  boy  and  his  brother,  living  at  home  and  walking  four  miles  every  day, 
morning  and  night.  Dr.  Williams  speaks  of  himself,  at  this  lime,  as  learning 
easily,  but  as  an  indifferent  student.  More  time  was  given  to  reading  books 
of  adventure  and  planning  escapades  than  to  his  school  books.  An  affair  oc- 
curred about  this  time  which  not  only  profoundly  affected  his  own  life  but 
also  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  family.  His  father,  although  a  liberal 
minded  man.  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  punishing  disobedience  harshly  and, 
the  boy  thought,  not  always  justly.  He  left  home  early  one  Sunday  morning 
charging  the  boys  not  to  leave  the  farm  during  the  day.  A  little  later  an 
older  boy  from  the  neighborhood  came  along  with  an  outfit  for  bee  hunting. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  conquered  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  soon  "bee  tracking"  with  his  older  companion.  But  the  bees 
were  elusive  and  a  long  day's  tramp  having  failed  to  locate  a  nest  the  bovs 
were  returning  tired,  and  the  younger  one,  at  least,  somewhat  apprehensive  as 
to  the  outcome  of  his  disregard  of  parental  instruction.  As  they  neared  home 
the  father  was  seen  approaching  with  "lightning  in  his  eye  and  thunder  on 
his  brow."  The  younger  boy  dropped  a  few  rods  behind  and  while  the  elder 
one  was  receiving  the  first  shock  of  Jove's  wrath,  he  slipped  through  the  fence 
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and  disappeared  in  the  friendly  cover  of  a  neighboring  wood.  Secure  for  the 
moment  he  sat  down  to  meditate ;  and  his  meditations  ran  something  like  this : 
"I  am  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age;  I  work  very  hard  and  get  very  little  for  it; 
my  father  does  not  seem  to  like  me  and  gets  angry  if  I  want  a  day's  innocent 
enjoyment  occasionally,  the  world  is  wide,  and  perhaps  he  will  he  better 
pleased  if  I  go  away.  Anyhow,  I  shall  be  better  pleased  and  I  will  go."  And 
so  the  boy  ran  away  from  home  and  his  father  found  him  in  a  few  days, 
although  he  again  escaped.  But  he  went  home  to  get  his  clothing  and  then  a 
new  understanding  with  his  father  took  place  and  both  saw  that  each  had  not 
quite  understood  the  other. 

This  affair  led  to  the  sale  of  the  farm  and  the  family  moved  to  Vassalboro 
near  Augusta  when  young  Williams  had  two  or  three  terms  at  Oak  Grove 
Seminary.  While  a  student  here  some  one  gave  him  a  Chicago  paper  in 
which  a  money  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  original  poem  written  by  a  native 
American,  open  to  all  competitors  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  age 
of  poetry  had  succeeded  the  age  of  adventure  and  the  sentimental  youth  sent 
a  contribution  of  about  fifty  lines  on  "The  Voyage  of  Life."  He  was  greatly 
astounded  some  weeks  later  to  receive  the  announcement  that  he  had  been 
awarded  the  first  prize,  accompanied  by  a  very  complimentary  prediction  as  to 
his  future  career. 

J.  Leon  Williams  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
under  E.  J.  Roberts,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  who  was 
then  practicing  at  North  Vassalboro,  but  afterwards  moved  to  Augusta,  Maine, 
where  he  has  for  many  years  conducted  a  large  practice.  Dr.  Williams  has 
always  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  old  preceptor's  ability  as  a  dentist,  and  a 
great  admiration  for  him  as  a  man  and  he  found  the  task  of  succeeding  him 
at  Vassalboro  a  very  uphill  business  and  the  years  that  he  spent  here  verged 
on  failure  so  far  as  his  professional  life  was  concerned.  He  had  been  in 
practice  about  six  years  before  he  had  saved  one  hundred  dollars  and  when 
he  had  this  sum  in  hank  he  invested  it  in  a  microscope,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
his  family  and  friends.  But  he  still  wanted  to  know  what  was  "on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain."  At  this  time  Dr.  Garretson's  "Oral  Surgery"  took 
highest  rank  as  a  text  hook  in  dentistry.  Young  Williams  had  not  been 
working  many  months  over  bis  microscope  before  he  became  convinced  that 
Garretson's  theory  of  the  method  of  the  development  of  the  teeth  was  wrong. 
Nor  was  he  quite  satisfied  with  the  views  of  Huxley,  whose  works  he  had  read, 
as  well  as  those  of  Darwin.  Tyndal  and  Spencer.  After  about  two  years  of 
this  microscopic  work.  Dr.  Williams  published  his  first  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  development  of  the  teeth  in  The  Dental  Cosmos.    It  was  this  article 
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which,  some  time  later,  led  to  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Mills  to  come  to 
New  York  and  read  a  paper  before  a  private  dental  club  in  that  city. 

About  his  time,  an  attempt  to  start  a  practice  in  Augusta  resulted  in  a 
failure  and  subsequently  he  made  another  attempt  to  establish  himself  in 
Lewiston,  Maine.  It  was  while  here  that  the  invitation  above  referred  to  was 
received  from  Dr.  Mills. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Dr.  Williams  found  that  the  private  dental 
club  was  in  the  institution  which  Drs.  Eichmond  and  Sheffield  had  just 
established  for  exploiting  crown  and  bridge  work;  and  although  heartily  dis- 
approving of  the  methods  adopted  for  introducing  this,  at  that  time,  new 
system  of  prosthetic  dentistry,  he  at  once  recognized  the  great  merit  of  the 
system  and  after  having  mastered  its  details  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles,  the 
first  which  had  appeared  on  the  subject,  for  The  Dental  Cosmos. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  Dr.  Williams  went  down  to  41 
East  9th  Street,  to  call  on  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Atkinson,  whose  writings  he  had  long 
been  familiar  with  and  admired.    Dr.  Atkinson  himself  answered  the  bell, 
invited  Dr.  Williams  in  most  cordially,  and  after  asking  a  few  questions  in 
his  rapid,  earnest  way,  shouted  out  "Clint,  Clint,  (Dr.  Atkinson's  eldest  son 
was  Dr.  Clinton  Atkinson)  bring  up  a  bottle  of  champagne,  there  is  a  wise 
man  from  the  East  here."    This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  which  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  younger  man,  at  least.    Dr.  Atkin- 
son had  a  strong,  enthusiastic,  if  somewhat  erratic  nature,  and  was  as  greatly 
loved  and  admired  by  his  friends  as  he  was  disliked  by  those  who  did  not 
understand,  or  misunderstood  him.    Dr.  Williams  says.  "He  had  a  wonderful 
intuitive  perception,  particularly  with  those  with  whom  lie  was  en  rap/tort. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  this  occurred  a  year  or  more  after  I  first  met  him. 
We  were  journeying  together  to  Frovidence,  B.  I.,  to  attend  a  dental  conven- 
tion, a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Dental  Association,  if  T  remember 
correctly,  where  I  was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Development  of  the  Teeth.  On 
arriving,  we  found  that  Frof.  Garretson  had  been  invited  to  address  the  Con- 
vention and  that  he  had  decided  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  my  paper  in  the 
afternoon  preceding  my  presentation  of  the  theme  in  the  evening.    Of  course, 
I  was  a  good  deal  upset  as  I  knew  he  would  attack  me  and  I  got  into  quite  a 
state  of  'nerves'.    The  fateful  afternoon  arrived  and  Prof.  Garretson  arose  to 
speak  before  a  crowded  assembly  of  the  leading  dentists  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Eastern  States.    In  his  opening  sentences  he  said  that  he  pro- 
posed to  burn  his  bridges  behind  him.    He  would  take  up  a   position  from 
which  retreat  was  impossible  so  sure  was  he  of  his  ground.   He  then  delivered 
an  impassioned  attack  on  Dr.  Williams'  views  of  the  method  of  tooth  develop- 
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ment.  He  ridiculed  relying  largely  on  the  microscope  in  such  work  and  said 
that  a  sound,  philosophical,  inductive  theory  was  worth  more  than  all  that 
could  be  learned  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  At  the  close  of  this  remarkable 
address,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown  gave  Dr.  Williams  a  word  of  cheer 
and  encouragement  but  Dr.  Atkinson  smiled  and  said  nothing.  The  evening 
came  and  Dr.  Williams,  a  young  and  almost  unknown  man,  faced  the  same 
audience  that  in  the  afternoon  had  listened  to  Prof.  Garretson's  assertions 
about  the  sureness  of  his  position,  and  led  up  to  a  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh"  in  which  she  refers  to  what  her  father  had 
taught  her.    She  says  : 

"Out  of  books  he  taught  me  all  the  ignorance  of  men, 

And  how  God  in  Heaven  laughs  when  any  man 
Says:    'Here,  I'm  learned;  this,  I  understand; 

In  tlial  I'm  never  caught  at  fault  or  doubt.'  " 

The  shaft  went  home  and  Dr.  Williams  knew  from  that  moment  that  he 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  his  audience. 

Photograph  after  photograph  was  projected  on  the  screen  showing  the 
relationship  of  all  the  tissues  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  teeth.  It 
was  seen  that  the  old  Goodsir  theory  of  the  process  of  tooth  formation,  which 
Garretson  had  taught,  and  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  generally  accepted 
in  America,  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  At  the  close  of  his  lecture  Dr. 
Williams  was  immediately  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  by  an 
enthusiastic*  audience.  This  was  his  first  great  success,  and  he  was  afterwards 
informed  that  it  led  directly  to  the  founding  of  the  chair  of  dental  histology 
in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  of  which  Prof.  Garretson  was  the  Dean. 
This  was  in  1883.  A  year  or  two  after  this  event  Dr.  Williams  was  in  Phila- 
delphia when  a  well  known  teacher  in  one  of  the  colleges  invited  him  to  attend 
a  clinic  by  Prof.  Garretson.  The  operation  was  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of 
the  superior  maxilla  and  malar  bones  on  one  side,  and  the  patient,  already 
anesthetised,  was  just  being  laid  on  the  operating  table  beside  which  Prof. 
Garretson  stood  when  Dr.  Williams  and  his  friend  entered  the  crowded 
amphitheater.  They  quietly  dropped  into  seats  but  not  before  Garretson's  sharp 
eye  had  caught  sight  of  them,  when  he  instantly  shouted  out,  "Ah,  Dr.  Williams, 
is  that  you?  Well,  T  am  cock  of  the  walk  here,  anyhow."  "And,"  says  Dr. 
Williams,  in  relating  the  circumstance,  "he  was  'cock  of  the  walk'  truly,  for 
I  never  saw  a  more  brilliant  piece  of  oral  surgery  than  he  performed  that  day. 
In  surgery,  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  while  in  histology  he  was  not  and 
that  made  all  the  difference." 
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After  six  or  eight  months  iu  New  York.  Dr.  Williams  associated  himself 
with  Dr.  E.  S.  Gaylord,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  goes  without  saying  he  was 
a  fine  operator,  while  here  he  occupied  himself  in  his  spare  moments  with 
extensive  reading,  writing  and  microscopical  investigations.  It  was  while 
practicing  there  that  he  contributed  the  previously  mentioned  articles  on 
crown  and  hridge  work  to  The  Dental  Cosmos  which  first  drew  the  attention  of 
the  profession  as  a  whole  to  this  system.  It  was  also  while  with  Dr.  Gaylord 
that  he  passed  the  examination  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  At  Xew  Haven,  his  health,  which  "had 
never  been  robust,  began  to  break  down  from  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis 
and  malarial  poisoning,  and  after  having  been  a  little  less  than  two  years 
with  Dr.  Gaylord,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  W.  White,  the  veteran  editor  of  The  Dental  Cosmos,  he  started  practice  in 
that  city.  Here  he  improved  in  health,  at  the  first,  and  he  renewed  his 
.scientific  studies.  At  this  time  the  Heitzman  theory  of  the  formation  and 
structure  of  enamel  with  the  inflammatory  theory  of  decay  was  very  much  to 
the  fore  and  its  chief  advocates  in  the  dental  profession  were  Drs.  Bodecker  and 
Abbott.  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Atkinson,  spent  some  time  in 
Prof.  Heitzman's  laboratory,  working  under  his  direction  but  this  experience 
only  served  to  confirm  him  in  the  view  he  had  held  for  some  time  that  there 
was  no  scientific  foundation  for  the  Heitzman  theory,  at  least,  as  applied  to 
the  structure  of  human  enamel.  By  invitation  of  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  New  York,  he  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  one  of  its  special 
meetings.  Dr.  G.  V.  Black  of  Chicago,  and  many  other  eminent  members  of 
the  profession  were  present  at  the  reading  of  this  paper.  Heitzman,  Bodecker, 
and  Abbott  were  a  power  in  dentistry  at  that  time  and  Heitzman,  especially, 
was  an  effective  debator.  In  discussing  Dr.  Williams"  paper,  he  indulged 
largely  in  ridicule  and  told  a  funny  story  about  a  young  man  whose  education 
had  been  greatly  delayed  and  when  at  last  some  one  taught  him  the  alphabet 
he  became  so  impressed  with  the  wonderful  benefits  of  education  that  he  at 
once  started  as  a  teacher.  It  was  an  effective  little  invention  but  Dr.  Williams 
retorted  with  a  quotation  from  Josh  Billings,  "I  would  rather  not  know  so 
much  than  to  know  so  many  things  that  ar'nt  so."  Drs.  Black  and  X.  Y. 
Sudduth  defended  Dr.  Williams'  position  on  this  occasion  and  Dr.  Black,  with 
a  warning  finger  pointed  toward  Heitzman,  advised  him  to  beware  of  the 
earnest  young  men  when  they  got  on  his  track.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
on  the  audience,  aside  from  a  few  experts,  was  to  leave  the  chief  question  in 
doubt. 

While  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Williams  undertook  an  investigation  of  the 
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celebrated  Keeley  "Motor"  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  an  article  for 
The  Century  Magazine.  It  may  be  that  John  W.  Keeley  and  his  work  are  now 
well  nigh  forgotten  but  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  scientific  world  in  America 
and  England  was  not  a  little  excited  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  although 
some  charged  him  with  being  the  biggest  fraud  of  the  age,  there  were  many 
eminent  men  who  thoroughly  believed  in  him.  Keeley  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  great,  new  force,  which  he  said  was  destined  to  completely  revolution- 
ise the  application  of  power  to  every  branch  of  mechanics.  The  force,  he  said, 
was  generated  by  means  of  harmonious  musical  vibrations,  acting  on  water, 
air  or  the  universal  ether  and  was  practically  costless.  Dr.  "Williams  entered 
on  the  investigation  of  this  man's  work,  an  explanation  of  which  had  thwarted 
the  utmost  efforts  of  scientific  experts  for  nearly  a  decade,  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. His  first  step  was  to  invite  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  known  scientific 
experts  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
the  application  of  this  force  to  various  mechanical  uses.  Dr.  Williams,  unfor- 
tunately, never  preserved  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  present  at  this  strange 
exhibition  but  he  remembers  that  Prof.  Hodges,  then  editor  of  "Science,"  Dr. 
Hall,  editor  of  the  "Scientific  Arena,"  an  electrical  expert  from  Chicago, 
connected  with  the  famous  Bell-Drawbaugh  telephone  litigation,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Atkinson,  and  several  well  known  authorities  in  electrical  and  other  branches 
of  mechanics,  were  present.  Strange  and  wonderful  exhibitions  of  force  were 
witnessed  by  the  little  company  gathered  in  Keeley's  workshop  on  that  occasion, 
a  brief  description  of  which  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  given  to 
this  entire  sketch.  For  three  hours  phenomena  were  exhibited  which  seemed 
to  set  at  defiance  all  known  laws  of  matter.  On  coming  out  of  the  place,  Dr. 
Williams  immediately  asked  Prof.  Hodges  his  opinion  of  what  had  been  seen. 
Hodges'  reply  was  "I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  in  another  world  subject  to 
different  laws  from  ours.  Keeley's  manner  invites  suspicion  but  I  have  no 
vestige  of  an  explanation  to  offer  for  what  we  have  seen."  Several  meetings 
of  this  sort  were  held  and  while  Keeley  always  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  give 
detailed  explanations  on  any  point,  yet  his  language  never  gave  much  clue  to 
what  was  being  done  for  the  reason  that  the  terms  which  he  used  to  explain 
the  production  and  application  of  his  force  were  new  and  original  and  not 
convertible  into  any  scientific  language  in  use.  But  now,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  have  passed,  a  strange  thing  has  happened.  Gustav  le  Bon,  in 
his  recently  published  book  on  "The  Constitution  of  Matter,"  claims  to  have 
anticipated  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  discoveries  which  have  resulted  in  such  a 
profound  modification  of  our  views  of  matter  as  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  he  has  made  it  fairly  clear  that  his  claim  is  well  founded  so 
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far  as  his  contemporaries  are  concerned.  He  also  claims  to  have  invented  the 
expression  "inter-atomic  force"  and  several  others  which  are  used  to  express 
and  explain  the  new  views  of  matter  and  force.  Now,  Dr.  Williams  is  able 
to  prove  that  most  of  these  expressions  were  in  every  day  use  by  Keeley,  in  his 
effort  to  explain  his  own  alleged  discoveries,  for  more  than  fifteen  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  Gustav  le  Bon's  first  recorded  experiment.  That  is  a  most 
significant  fact  and  one  to  which  Dr.  Williams  will  shortly  call  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  in  a  special  article  devoted  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Williams 
visited  Keeley  many  times  alone  and  photographed  all  of  his  machinery  and 
apparatus  and  he  believes  that  these  photographs  are  the  only  ones  in  exist- 
ence, apart  from  those  taken  by  Mr.  Colver,  Keeley's  lawyer.  He  always  found 
Mr.  Keeley  most  cordial  and  willing  to  explain  anything  until  one  day.  after 
many  visits  and  much  thinking  and  pondering  over  what  he  had  seen,  he  said, 
"Mr.  Keeley,  there  is  only  on  thing  now  I  wish  to  see  and  then  I  am  reach  to 
put  my  notes  together  into  a  magazine  article."  "Well,"  replied  Keeley, 
"what  is  that?"  "You  have  often  remarked,"  said  Dr.  Williams,  "that  the 
force  which  you  generate  and  with  which  you  charge  these  steel  cylinders  is 
produced  in  a  few  seconds."  "Yes,"  replied  Keeley,  "that  is  quite  correct." 
"Well  then,"  said  Williams,  "I  should  like  to  see  those  cylinders  charged  and 
discharged  into  the  room  two  or  three  times."  Dr.  Williams  speaks  of  Keeley's 
face  as  one  of  the  strongest  he  has  ever  seen,  with  something  of  a  demonic  look 
when  displeased.  In  describing  this  incident,  he  says,  "Keeley  gave  me  a  long 
look  when  he  heard  that  request,  a  look  which  made  me  feel  that  he  would  like 
to  annihilate  me  and  then,  turning  quickly,  without  a  word,  he  passed  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  closed  the  door.  And  that  was  the  last  time  that  I  ever 
saw  John  Worrel  Keeley.  Had  I  traced  his  secret  into  its  last  lurking  place? 
I  do  not  know  but  there  was  evidently  something  surrounding  the  alleged 
process  of  generating  the  force  which  he  did  not  wish  to  reveal  to  me."  Of 
course,  the  proposed  article  was  abandoned  but  Dr.  Williams  still  believes  that 
Keeley  had  really  discovered  a  new  force,  although,  perhaps  often  resorting  to 
trickery  to  deceive  or  satisfy  the  stockholders  of  his  company  in  the  effort  to 
gain  time  for  further  experiments,  and  he  will  give  his  reasons  for  this  belief 
in  the  forthcoming  paper  above  mentioned. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  incident  above  described,  Dr.  Williams  sailed 
for  England  en  route  for  Switzerland,  where  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the 
bronchial  trouble  which  had  again  become  serious.  On  his  arrival  in  London, 
an  American  lady,  who  was  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Keeley's,  having 
heard  from  New  York  of  Dr.  Williams'  investigations  and  of  his  departure  for 
England,  looked  him  up  and  invited  him  to  spend  an  evening  at  her  house. 
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He  went  and  there  met  and  described  his  experiences  to  the  poet  Browning, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  greatly  interested  in  what  he  had  been  hearing 
about  Keeley. 

After  having  been  in  England  a  few  weeks,  Dr.  Williams  noticed  that  the 
bronchial  trouble  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  long  was  rapidly  passing  away, 
so  he  decided  to  remain.  He  sent  for  his  wife  and  on  her  arrival  they  went 
to  Stratford-on-Avon  and  there  he  planned  and  began  the  preparation  of  a 
large  illustrated  work  which  was  subsequently  published  by  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  under  the  title  of  "The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Shakespeare."  This  book 
has  had  a  large  success  in  America,  England  and  the  Colonies,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  copies  of  the  fifteen  dollar  edition  having  been  disposed  of. 

The  outdoor  life,  incident  to  the  making  of  this  book,  so  far  restored  his 
health  that  Dr.  Williams  decided  to  settle  in  London.  He  qualified  himself 
for  practice  there  by  taking  the  degree  of  L.  D.  S.  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  years  he  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
gaining  as  patients  many  of  the  best  known  people  in  England.  Like  Kipling's 
ship,  he  had  at  last  "found  himself." 

His  career  in  England  has  been  remarkable  in  a  sense.  That  he  is  almost 
universally  liked  and  respected  by  the  English  dentsits,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  a 
distaste  of  American  practitioners.  Dr.  Williams  also  planned  a  large  book 
on  the  scenery  of  Tennyson's  poems  and  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Lord  Leighton,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  he  visited  Tennyson  at  his 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Wright  and  discussed  the  project  with  him.  But  the  great 
expense  involved,  deterred  the  publishers  from  undertaking  this  work.  Prior 
to  going  to  England  he  took  up  outdoor  photography  doing  some  fine  work 
which  was  so  fully  appreciated  by  Putnam  &  Sons,  publishers,  they  made  a 
special  holiday  edition  of  Irving's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  the  illustrations 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Williams  direct  from  his  own  camera. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Williams  was  asked  to  review  Bodecker's  "Anatomy  and 
Pathology  of  the  Teeth,"  which  had  appeared  after  he  left  America.  Mindful 
of  what  is  often  said  about  reviewers,  he  read  the  book  carefully,  although  he 
had  long  been  familiar  with  the  substance  of  the  work.  The  reading  of  the 
book,  however,  once  more  brought  vividly  before  his  mind  what  he  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  Heitzman  theory  and  then  and  there  he 
determined  to  explore  that  subject  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  his  ability.  He 
ordered  the  most  complete  and  perfect  outfit  for  microscopic  work  that  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  at  Jena  could  supply  and  went  to  work.  He  gave 
the  leisure  time  of  nearly  four  years  to  the  study  of  the  development,  forma- 
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tion  and  pathology  of  enamel,  and  became  famous  as  a  scientist  and  as  an 
expert  in  micro-photography. 

The  result  of  the  larger  part  of  this  work  was  embodied  in  the  papers 
which  were  presented  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Odontological  Society  of  New  York.  Prof.  Heitzman  had  died  a  short  time 
before  Dr.  Williams  arrived  in  Xew  York  in  the  hope  of  once  more  meeting 
his  former  antagonist,  Dr.  Bodecker  did  not  appear  at  the  meeting  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  there  was  no  word  of  defence  uttered  for  the  Heitzman 
theories.  Dr.  Williams  had  waited  many  years  for  his  triumph  but  when  it 
came  it  was  complete  and  final.    The  subject  has  never  been  raised  since. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  copied  into  nearly  all  the  text  books 
dealing  with  such  subjects  that  have  since  appeared,  and  as  further  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  work.  Dr.  Williams  has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of 
many  of  the  leading  dental  societies  of  the  world,  including  the  Odontological 
Society  of  New  York  and  the  Societe  Odontologique  dc  France.  The  last,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  results  of  this  long  investigation,  dealing 
with  the  formation  and  structure  of  marsupial  and  other  tubular  enamels,  have 
never  been  published.  The  work  was  accomplished  at  an  enormous  cost  of 
vitality,  as  it  was  chiefly  done  at  night,  after  working  all  day  at  the  chair,  and 
in  1905,  Dr.  Williams'  health  again  broke  down  completely  and  he  gave  up 
practice  and  started  for  Sicily,  a  country  he  had  previously  visited  twice,  and 
which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  But  this  time 
he  got  no  further  than  Naples  when  he  was  struck  down  with  a  long  and 
serious  illness  from  which  he  has  only  recently  entirely  recovered.  During  the 
long,  enforced  rest  which  this  illness  necessitated  he  took  up  the  study  of  oil 
painting.  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  he  began  painting,  he  sold  a  small 
picture  to  an  American  collector  for  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  Bond  Street 
dealer  has  offered  to  give  his  work  a  special  exhibition.  He  also  has  in  hand 
the  material  for  a  large  book,  illustrated  by  himself,  to  be  published  under  the 
title  "Sicily,  Land  of  Departed  Gods  and  Old  Romance."  I  had  hoped  to 
introduce  some  of  his  Sicilian  experiences  in  this  article,  especially  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  he  was  lured  into  a  house  and  locked  up  by  a  man  whom  he 
supposed  was  a  brigand — how  he  barracaded  the  door  of  his  room  and  passed 
a  sleepless  night— how  the  supposed  brigand  turned  out  to  be  an  archaeologist 
who  was  determined  to  entertain  him  and  how  they  went  in  great  state  to  the 
Greek  temple  of  Seggesta.  This,  and  many  other  thrilling  experiences  will 
be  described  in  the  forthcoming  book  above  mentioned. 

The  photographs  from  Dr.  Williams'*  sketches,  which  accompany  this 
article,  are  disappointing.    The  originals  are  beautiful  in  color  and  very  fine 


"The  Garden  of  Silence  and  Sorrow,"  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  by  J.  Leon  Williams. 
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in  tone  relations.  They  are  full  of  atmosphere  and  light  and  the  skies  are 
luminous  and  full  of  movement.  All  of  this  seems  lost  in  the  photographs. 
Each  of  these  sketches,  on  canvasses  25  x  30  inches  in  size,  were  done  at  one 
sitting,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  entitled  "The  Garden  of  Silence  and 
Sorrow"  which  is  a  studio  picture,  painted  from  sketches,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  some  of  the  best  artists  and  critics.  Corot,  Monet  and 
Sisley  are  the  masters  in  painting  he  has  especially  studied.  But  Dr.  "Williams' 
greatest  interest  is  still  in  dentistry  and  he  is  just  now,  1008,  with  restored 
health,  returning  to  practice  with  all  his  old  energy  and  enthusiasm.  He  has 
recently  sent  for  publication  two  short  articles,  one  to  "The  Dental  Cosmos" 
on  cemented  gold  matrix  linings  for  amalgam  and  gold  fillings,  and  the  other 
to  the  "Items  of  Interest"  in  which  he  has  made  an  appeal  for  the  anatomical 
improvement  and  systematization  of  artificial  teeth,  a  work  which  greatly 
needs  to  be  done,  which  he  has  asked  the  whole  profession  to  assist  him  in 
bringing  about.  For  a  year  Dr.  Williams  was  editor  of  "The  Dentist,"  pub- 
lished in  London  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  give  it  up. 

Commenting  on  his  own  early  failures  and  later  successes,  Dr.  Williams 
says:  "No  young  man  need  be  discouraged  because  success  does  not  attend 
his  first  efforts.  Let  him  go  on  accumulating  the  raw  material  for  future 
success.  Above  all  let  him  make  every  possible  effort  to  master  something 
which  he  thinks  worth  mastering.  His  opportunity  is  sure  to  come  because  it 
is  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
financial  success  is  no  very  difficult  task.  At  the  most  it  means  mediocre 
ability,  tact,  compliance  with  the  forms  and  customs  of  society,  a  fund  of  what 
is  generally  called  "good  nature"  and  a  stronger  desire  to  save  money  than  to 
spend  it.  Yes,  it  is  easy  to  conquer  society  on  its  own  terms.  But  to  preserve 
your  own  independence  of  character,  to  keep  your  own  ideals  inviolate,  to 
maintain  harmony  in  your  own  internal  life  and  cherish  good  will  for  all,  to 
conquer  the  world  on  your  own  terms  is  generally  not  easy  but  it  is  something 
worth  living  and  working  for." 

Dr.  Williams  has  been  a  great  reader  and  realizing  early  in  life  that  it  is 
only  the  one  book  in  a  hundred  that  is  really  worth  reading  he  has  cultivated 
the  art  of  finding  that  one.  Among  the  books  which  influenced  him  most  in 
early  life  he  mentions  the  works  of  Swendenborg.  Emerson,  Draper's  "Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Europe,"  Fiske's  "System  of  Cosmic  Philosophv,"  the 
writings  of  Darwin,  TyndaL  Huxley  and  Spencer.  In  poetry  his  favorite 
authors  are  Browning  and  Walt  Whitman.  "Poetry,"  he  =ays,  "must  have 
something  more  than  mere  sound  and  classical  allusion  in  it  to  interest  me: 
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there  must  be  something  in  it  offering  some  resistance  to  one's  intellectual 
teeth,  and,  above  all,  there  must  be  life,  real  life." 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  greatly  interested  in  certain  phases  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  East.  The  recent  development  in  modern  science  also  have 
a  profound  interest  for  him. 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Alice  P.  Robinson  at  North 
Vassalboro,  Maine.  She  died  in  1881  leaving  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  both  of  the  latter  are  dead. 

Percy  N.  "Williams  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
practicing  dentistry  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  younger  son  Harry  is  in  Colorado. 
In  1883  Dr.  Williams  married  Estelle  Whittier  Lunt  in  New  York,  a  woman 
of  rare  qualities,  who  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  aiding  Dr.  Williams 
to  realize  his  highest  ideals.    She  died  in  London,  June  3,  1908. 

Outside  of  dentistry,  Dr.  Williams  has  never  affiliated  himself  with  any 
organization  except  that  of  Masonry,  nor  is  he  an  avowed  follower  of  any 
teacher.  As  an  illustration,  his  attitude  toward  Herbert  Spencer  is  that  of 
great  admiration  for  his  power  of  co-ordination  and  generalization  but  he  has 
little  liking  for  much  of  his  deductive  reasoning,  notably  his  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  mythology  about  winch  he  thinks  he  knew  next  to  nothing.  He  has 
something  approaching  contempt  for  all  creeds  which  he  calls  "the  scrap  heap 
of  outworn  thoughts."  Once  in  conversation  with  a  well-known  writer  on 
religious  themes,  he  expressed  sentiments  similar  to  the  above,  to  which  the 
author  remarked,  "surely  you  must  know  that  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
minds  are  embalmed  in  what  you  speak  of  as  our  creeds."  To  which  Dr. 
Williams  replied,  "Friend,  I  thank  thee  for  that  expression  'embalmed.' 
Surely  you  must  know  that  we  never  attempt  to  embalm  a  living  thing.  It 
would  instantly  kill  it  if  we  did.  We  embalm  that  out  of  which  life  has  de- 
parted in  order  to  preserve  this  dead  form.  And  that  is  what  your  creeds  are, 
the  dead,  embalmed  forms  of  what  was  once  the  living  truth." 

Dr.  Williams  has  thought  deeply  on  the  great  problems  of  life.  Although 
not  a  pantheist,  he  believes  in  the  oneness  of  all  life  and  to  him  every  form  of 
organic  or  inorganic  existence  is  an  expression  of  the  Infinite.  He  believes 
that  man  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny  and  that  there  is  an  absolute  law  of 
compensation  in  the  universe  in  obedience  to  which  man's  own  will  always 
sooner  or  later  come  to  him.  The  so-called  philosophy  of  determinatism,  which 
the  followers  of  Haeckel  and  others  profess  to  believe,  he  regards  as  a  stultifi- 
cation of  all  human  conduct,  and  an  insult  to  reason. 

And.  finally,  he  "believes  with  Walt  Whitman  that  "death  is  far  otherwise 
and  better  than  you  think,"  and  that  in  very  truth  there  is  a  Delectable  Land 
"on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain." 


EDWARD  CAMERON  KIRK,  D.  D.  S.,  Sc.  D. 


AUTHOR,    INVESTIGATOR,    EDITOR,  TEACHER. 

The  words  of  Lowell.  "Xo  man  is  bora  into  the  world,  whose  work  is  not 
born  with  him,"  aptly  applies  to  Edward  Cameron  Kirk,  a  descendant  of  Irish 
Quaker  parentage,  who  was  born  in  Sterling,  Illinois,  December  9,  1856.  His 
father  was  Brigadier  General  Edward  X.  Kirk,  U.  S.  A.,  whose  death  was 
caused  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
December  31,  1862.  Soon  after  this  young  Kirk  removed  with  his  mother  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  received  a  thorough  preliminary  education  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  became  a  teacher  in  chemistry,  a  subject  which  he  intended  to 
make  his  life  work.  He  was  first  an  assistant  to  Professor  Frazer  and  next  to 
Professor  Sadtler  of  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Towne  Scientific  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  displayed  remarkable  thorough- 
ness, logic  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  truth.  All  three  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  his  make-up. 

His  chief,  tbe  late  Professor  Frederick  A.  Genth,  who  reorganized  the 
Department,  desired  young  Kirk  to  undertake  the  performance  of  duties  that 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  time  at  his  disposal,  to  do  them  justice.  This  led 
to  a  disagreement  and  the  resignation  of  young  Kirk.  His  entrance  into 
dentistry  was  incited  by  Professor  C.  K.  Pierce,  whose  kindly  influence  also  has 
inspired  many  other  young  men  to  choose  dentistry  as  his  calling.  It  has  been 
said  "That  chemistry  lost  a  great  factor  when  Kirk  entered  the  study  of 
dentistry,'''  but  the  law  of  compensation  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  was  manifested, 
for  chemistry's  loss  was  the  gain  of  dentistry  and  of  biology. 

To  acquire  a  thorough  foundation  for  his  dental  career  he  began  to  study 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  session  of 
1876-7.  In  October,  187  7.  he  matriculated  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  the  I).  D.  S.  decree 
in  1878.  Immediately  following  his  graduation  his  connection  with  the  newlv 
organized  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  began.  Of 
this  he  was  first  a  demonstrator,  next  a  lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry.  Since 
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January  1,  1896,  he  has  been  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Dentistry. 

Dr.  Kirk  conducted  a  private  practice  for  a  time  but  his  many  outside 
duties  compelled  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  college  and  journalistic  work 
for,  in  1891,  he  succeeded  Dr.  James  W.  White  as  editor  of  "The  Dental 
Cosmos."  His  selection  for  this  position  was  made  by  Dr.  White  before  his 
death.  His  literary  contributions  are  many  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His 
"Cosmos"  editorials  especially  are  of  merit. 

Besides  contributing  the  chapters  on  "Dental  Metallurgy,"  and  "The 
Hygienic  Relations  of  Artificial  Dentures"  in  Litch's  "American  System  of 
Dentistry,"  and  the  article  on  "Dentistry"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
and  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  he  has  edited  the  American  Text-Book  of 
Operative  Dentistry,  to  which  he  contributed  the  chapter  on  the  "Discoloration 
of  the  Teeth  and  Their  Treatment."  The  results  of  his  studies  and  scientific 
investigations  since  his  advent  into  dentistry  are  recorded  in  the  leading  dental 
publications,  American  and  foreign,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDWAKD  CAMEEON  KIRK. 

' '  Report  of  a  Case  of  Acquired  Cleft  Palate. ' '   Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XX,  1878,  p.  65. 

"Tooth  Caries  of  Pregnancy."  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  1880.  Independent 
Practitioner,  Vol.  1,  1880,  p,  200. 

"A  New  Method  of  Bleaching  Teeth."  Trans.  Odontographic  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXIV,  1882  p.  594. 

"Relation  of  Food  to  the  Teeth."  Proc.  Odontographic  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
1883.    Independent  Practitioner,  Vol.  V,  1884,  p.  21. 

"A  Contribution  to  the  Etiology  of  Erosion."  Proc.  1st  Dist.  Dent.  Society,  New 
York,  1886.    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXIX,  1887,  p.  50. 

Article. — "Hygienic  Relations  cf  Artificial  Dentures."  American  System  of  Dent- 
istrtj,  1887. 

Article. — "Dental  Metallurgy."  American  System  of  Dentistry,  by  W.  F.  Litch. 
Lea  Bro.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1S87.  , 

"The  Treatment  of  Acute  Pulpitis."  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXX,  1888,  p.  639. 
Rev.  Odent.  Par.  1888,  VII,  543-546. 

Implantation  of  Human  Teeth,  Younger 's  Operation."  Trans.  Pennsylvania  State 
Dent.  Society,  1888.    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXX,  1888,  p.  668. 

"The  Chemical  Bleaching  of  Teeth."  Trans.  1st  Dist.  Society  of  New  York,  1889. 
Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXI,  1889,  p.  273.    Art  Dentaire,  Paris,  1889,  XXXIII,  1177-1184. 

"The  Bonwill  Method  of  Packing  Gold  Foil."  Proc.  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Society  1889.  International  Dental  Journal,  Yo\.  X,  1S89,  pp.  519-523.  J.  f.  Zahnhkde, 
Breslau,  1890,  V,  50.  Cor-Bl.  f.  Zahnarzte  Berl.,  1890.  Gior.  d.  Corresp.  p.  Dentisti, 
Milano,  1890,  XIX,  152-156. 
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' '  The  Manual  Training  Idea  as  a  Factor  in  Dental  Education. ' '  Trans.  First  Dist. 
Society  of  New  York,  1890.   Denial  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXII,  1890,  p.  429. 

"The  Dental  Uses  of  Aristol."  Proe.  Dental  Society  State  of  New  York.  1891. 
Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXIII,  1891,  p.  568. 

"Alveolar  Abscess."  Proc.  Odont.  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1892.  International 
Dental  Journal,  Vol.  XIII,  1892,  p.  332.  , 

"Lime  Formations  Within  the  Pulp  Chamber."  Proc.  Odont.  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1892.    International  Dental  Journal,    Vol.  XIV,  1893,  p.  894. 

"Crystal  Mat  Gold."  Proc.  Odontological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1892.  Inter- 
national Dental  Journal.    Vol.  XIV,  1893,  p.  97. 

"The  Question  of  Local  Anesthetic  Nostrums."  Dental  Cosmos,  1893,  XXXV, 
354-363.    Dental  Eec,  London,  1893,  XIII,  272-283. 

"On  Coagulants  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Pulp  Chamber  and  Canals."  Trans,  of  a 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Dist.  Dent.  Soc.  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1893. 
Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXVI,  1894,  p.  181. 

"Sodium  Peroxid  (NaoOo)."  A  New  Dental  Bleaching  Agent  and  Antiseptic. 
Proc.  Second  Dist.  Soc.  of  the  "State  of  New  York.  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXV,  1893, 
p.  192. 

"Nascent  Oxygen."  Proc.  Susquehanna  Dent.  Ass'n,  1893,  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol. 
XXXV,  1893,  p.  521. 

"Gum-Lancing  in  Difficult  Primary  Dentition."  Dental  Tract,  and  Adv.,  Buffalo, 
1894,  XXV,  131-137. 

"The  Dental  Manifestations  of  Gout  and  Lithium  Bitartrate. "  Lancet,  London, 
1894,  I,  1614. 

"The  Laboratory  Method  in  Dental  Education."  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Dental  Sci., 
1894.    International  Dental  Journal,  Vol.  XV,  1894,  \>.  746. 

"Dr.  Hewitt's  Method  of  Fsing  Nitrous  Oxid  and  Oxygen  as  an  Anesthetic  Mix- 
ture." Proe.  Academy  of  Stomatology,  Phila..  1894.  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
1894,  p.  973. 

"Sodium  Peroxid."    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXV,  1895,  p.  1265. 

"Some  Principles  Kelatint;  to  Amalgams."  Proc.  X.  Y.  Odont.  Society,  1895. 
International  Dental  Journal,  Vol.  XVI,  1895,  p.  214. 

"Two  Cases  of  Infantile  Scorbutus."  Trans.  First  Dist.  Society,  1895.  Dental 
Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1895,  p.  489 

"Furred  Tongue."    Am.  J.  Dent.  Sci..  Baltimore,  1S96.    3s,  XXIX,  449-451. 

"Dental  Pedagogies,  The  General  Principles  Involved  in  Technical  Instruction  in 
Dental  Schools."  Dental  Practitioner  and  Advertiser,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1896.  Proc.  Nat. 
Ass'n  Dental  Technics,  1896. 

Article. — "Discolored  Teeth  and  Their  Treatment."  American  Text  Boole  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry,  1897. 

"Some  Phases  of  the  Educational  Problem."  Dental  Practitioner,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Vol.  XXIX,  1898,  p.  49. 

"A  Eestatement  of  the  Tooth  Bleaching  Problem."  N.  Y.  Odontological  Society, 
1898.    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XL,  1898,  p.  748. 

"Abscess  Upon  Teeth  With  Living  Pulps."  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XL,  1898,  p.  621. 
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"A  Dental  Anomaly."  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XL,  1898,  p.  281.  Gior.  d.  Corresp.  p. 
Dentisti  Milano,  1898,  Vol.  XXVII,  286-290.  Corr.  Blatt.  f.  Zahnarzte,  Berlin,  1898, 
XXVII,  220-224. 

"Unification  of  State  Dental  Legislation."  Items  of  Interest.  New  York,  1899, 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  109. 

"The  Predisposing  Factor  in  Dental  Disorders."  International  Bent.  Journal,  Vol. 
XX,  1899,  p.  277. 

"Should  Colleges  Advertise?"  Items  of  Interest.  New  York,  1899.  Vol.  XXI, 
p.  465. 

"Some  Considerations  Belative  to  the  Management  of  the  Infant  Mouth."  Proc. 
Northwestern  Dental  Ass'n,  Providence,  B.  I.,  1900.    Dental  Cosmos,  XLIII,  p.  462. 

"The  Qualitative  Factor  in  the  Preliminary  Dental  Educational  Bequirement. " 
Items  of  Interest,  Vol.  XXII,  1900,  pp.  39-56. 

' '  Pericemental  Abscess. ' '  Proc.  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1900. 
Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLTI,  1900,  p.  1149. 

' '  Ideals  Old  and  New  and  the  Beflex  Value  of  Work. ' '  Baccalaureate  Address  to 
Grad.  Class  Dental  Dept.,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  1901.  Dental  Cosmos, 
Vol.  XLIII,  1901,  p.  744. 

"The  Outlook  in  Dental  Eudcation. "  Proc.  Chicago  Dental  Society.  1901.  Dental 
Review,  Vol.  XV,  1901,  p.  391.    Odontologie,  Paris.  1901,  2s,  VII,  612-620. 

"The  International  Dental  Federation. "    Dental  Beg.,  Cincinnati,  1901,  IV,  561- 

569. 

"The  Clinical  and  Chemical  Study  of  a  Case  of  Dental  Erosion."  Proc.  Second 
District  Dental  Society,  New  York,  1902.    Items  of  Interest,  Vol.  XXIV,  1902,  p.  511. 

"Some  Account  of  the  Work  of  Dr.  Michaels."  Trans.  Acad.  Stomatology,  Phila., 
1901.  International  Dental  Journal,  Vol.  XXIII,  1902,  pp.  229-234. 

' '  Dentistry ' '  in  the  9th  Bevised  Edition  ' '  Encyclopedia  Britannica. ' ' 

"Art  Dentaire, "  9ieme  Edition  de  "  1 'Encyclopedia  Britannica." 

' '  A  Comparative  Study  of  Mandibular  Protrusion. ' '  Proc.  The  American  Society 
of  Orthodontists,  1902,  Items  of  Interest,  Vol.  XXV,  1903,  p.  270. 

"The  Predisposing  Factor  in  Dental  Caries."  Proc.  Ohio  State  Dental  Society, 
1903.    Dental  Register,  Vol.  XLII,  1903,  p.  55. 

' '  The  Structural  Characteristics  of  the  Calcified  Dental  Tissues  as  Belated  to  the 
Question  of  So-Called  'Hard'  and  'Soft'  Teeth."  Trans.  New  York  Odontological 
Society,  1903.    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLV,  1903,  p.  345. 

"A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Metabolism."  Proc.  New  York  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, 1903.    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLV,  1903,  p.  521. 

' '  The  Saliva  as  an  Index  of  Faulty  Metabolism. ' '  Proc.  Odontographie  Society  of 
Chicago,  1903.    Dental  Review,  Vol.  XVIII,  1903,  p.  383. 

"Art  Dentaire,"  "Encyclopedia  Americana,"  1903. 

"Dentistry,"  in  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  1903. 

"The  Question  of  Interstate  Beciprocity  in  Dental  Licensure."  Trans.  New  Jer- 
sey State  Dental  Society,  1903.  Items  of  Interest,  Vol.  XXVI,  1904,  p.  896. 

"The  Scientific  Method  of  Dentistry."  Proc.  Northwestern  Dental  Ass'n,  1904, 
Boston,  Mass.    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLVI,  1904,  p.  1. 
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"The  Formation  and  Disintegration  of  the  Calcific  Constituents  of  the  Teeth." 
Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  600. 

' '  Tartar  Upon  the  Roots  of  Teeth.  Its  formation  and  Removal. ' '  Dental  Cosmos, 
Vol.  XLVII,  p.  749. 

"The  Question  of  Acid  Erosions  of  the  Teeth."  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLVII, 
p.  338. 

"The  Stress  of  Dentition."    Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  665. 
"Chemical  Principles  Involved   in   Tooth  Discoloration."     Dental   Cosmos,  Vol. 
XLVIII,  p.  947. 

' '  Pioneer  Dentistry  in  New  York ;  An  Historical  Study. ' '  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol. 
XLVIII,  p.  981. 

"The  Question  of  Tartar  Formation."    Items  of  Interest,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  524. 
"The  Chicago  Erosion  Muddle."    Dental  Review,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  595. 

Dr.  Kirk  lias  been  a  prominent  factor  in  dental  societies  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  professional  career.  He  has  filled  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
and  carried  to  a  successful  end  issues  of  transcendent  importance.  The  Dental 
Act  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1897,  is  the  product  of  his 
efforts.  Practically  unassisted  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  he 
succeeded  in  giving  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  statute  which  has  ever  since 
governed  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  that  State.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  the  Odontological  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Academy  of  Stomatology  of  Philadelphia,  honorary  president  of  the 
Fourteenth  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  Secretary  General  and  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  of  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress,  190L, 
at  St.  Louis,  and  is  at  present  Secretary  General  of  the  Federation  Dentaire 
Internationale,  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science,  the  National  Dental  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  the  First  District 
Dental  Society,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  honorary  member  of  the 
Mexican  Dental  Society,  the  New  Y'ork  State  Dental  Society  and  the  St.  Louis 
Society  of  Dental  Science. 

He  has  liberally  enriched  the  literature  of  dentistry  as  writer  and  editor 
and  raised  its  standard  as  a  teacher,  and  this,  as  well  as  his  professional 
altruism,  has  been  publicly  and  officially  recognized  upon  at  least  three  occa- 
sions. In  1903  the  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  Shortly  afterward  the  Societe  d'  Odontologie 
of  Paris  awarded  him  its  quinquennial  gold  medal  as  a  testimonial  of  high 
esteem  and  thorough  appreciation  of  his  interesting  and  instructive  scientific 
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investigations,  and  recently  the  decoration  of  Officer  d"  Academie — one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  recognition  of  learning  in  the  gift  of  the  French  Government 
— was  conferred  upon  him. 

As  an  essayist  and  debater  Dr.  Kirk  is  in  demand.  He  is  truly  a  man  of 
many  talents  and  of  much  versatility,  a  ready  wit  and  prolific  story  teller, 
always  with  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  his  point.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  con- 
versationalist and  companion.  At  his  home  in  Lansdown  lie  has  a  workshop 
fitted  with  lathes,  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  etc.,  where  he  "makes  things,"  for 
mechanics  is  his  recreation,  as  is  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  bull  terrier  dogs 
and  blooded  chickens.  Music  and  art  he  also  is  thoroughlv  conversant  with, 
and  can  discuss  intelligently.  , 

Years  ago  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  a  medical  teacher  and  editor,  said  to  Dr. 
Kirk,  "The  D.  D.  S.  degree  will  always  be  a  badge  of  partial  culture."  Dr. 
Kirk  has  put  the  best  years  of  his  life,  thirty  years  in  all,  to  proving  this  utter- 
ance inconsistent  and  incorrect.  Truly,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  H.  Burchard  was 
correct  when,  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  his  "Text-book  on  Dental 
Pathology,"  which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Kirk,  "Ever  since  you  entered  the  pro- 
fession you  have  been  a  moral  and  intellectual  force,  operating  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  dentistry  to  what  it  should  be  and  what  it  can  be." 


EUGENE  SOLOMON  TALBOT,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  M.  S.,  LL.  D. 


I  \  V ESTIGATOE  .VXD  SCIENTIST. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  our  most  prolific  writers  and  assiduous 
scientists.  He  has  contributed  much  to  our  professional  advancement  and  has 
aided  materially  in  giving  our  profession  standing  with  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Although  he  has  written  much  on  orthodontia,  so-called  "pyorrhoea 
alveolaris"  and  degeneracy,  he  has  always  kept  up  a  general  dental  practice, 
believing  that  a  specialty  narrows  a  man.  His  entire  time  outside  of  bis  prac- 
tice lias  been  given  up  to  research.  Of  the  ninety-seven  papers  he  has  written 
and  published,  nearly  ninety  of  them  are  the  result  of  original  research  and 
investigation.  This  research  work  has  been  done  in  the  spare  moments  of  a 
busy  practice.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  informs  the  writer  that  lie  believes 
lie  is  now  doing  his  best  work,  a  work  laid  out  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  based  on  the  law  of  economy  of  growth  or  use  and  dis- 
use of  structures.  All  of  his  papers  have  been  based  on  his  researches  on 
evolution  and  degeneracy  ;  they  are  all  connected,  and  the  entire  pathology  of 
the  head,  face,  jaws  and  teeth  is  worked  out  along  those  lines. 

Eugene  Solomon  Talbot  was  horn  at  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  March  8,  1847 ; 
he  is  the  descendant  of  an  old  English  family  resident  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  Talhot  family,  an  old  Xorman  one,  entered 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  has  branches  in  France,  England, 
Ireland  and  the  United  States.  Peter  Talbot,  the  head  of  the  Lancashire 
branch  (and  ancestor  of  the  branch  to  which  Dr.  Talbot  belongs),  was  seized 
by  a  press-gang  and  carried  to  a  ship,  bound  for  Rhode  Island,  whence  he 
escaped,  living  many  years  thereafter  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  He  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  return  to  England,  but  finally  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  situation.  He  married  Mary  WadeL,  January  12,  1688.  In  1686, 
in  company  with  several  others,  he  had  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  Chelmsford, 
on  which  Lowell.  Massachusetts,  now  stands.  Owing  to  Indian  raids,  however, 
be  soon  returned  to  Dorchester,  later  making  his  home  at  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts, with  his  son  George  (born  in  1688).    This  son  married  Mary  Turel  in 
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1706,  and  later  settled  in  Stoughton,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Eugene  Solomon 
Talbot  is  the  son  of  George  Talbot's  great-great-grandson  Solomon,  who  on 
November  26,  1843,  married  Emily  E.  Hawes.  She  was  a  descendant  in  the 
direct  line  from  Richard  Hawes,  who  settled  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1635. 

Dr.  Eugene  S.  Talbot  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  ten — five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  He  received  a  public  school  education,  followed  by  academic  train- 
ing at  Stoughtonham  Institute,  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  worked 
upon  the  farm,  but  becoming  interested  in  mechanics  entered  the  local  trowel 
and  knife  works  during  the  summer,  and  later  apprenticed  himself  at  the  South 
Boston  Locomotive  Works,  where  he  was  trained  to  work  upon  marine  engines 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War.  He  became  a  master  mechanic  ai 
nineteen  and  the  following  winter  accepted  an  offer  to  take  charge  of  the 
machinery  of  a  Cuban  sugar  plantation.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia,  however, 
he  secured  the  position  of  foreman  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  repair  shops, 
and  after  working  about  six  months  had  accumulated  $100,  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket.  On  returning  to  his  boarding  house  after  an  evening's  walk  the 
money  was  missing.  He  gave  up  the  Ciiban  plan,  and  working  long  enough 
to  earn  money  to  pay  his  way,  arrived  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1867.  After 
two  years'  work  at  his  trade  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1872, 
returning  to  Chicago  to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1878  he 
entered  Rush  Medical  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1880. 

With  the  belief  that  dentistry  should  occupy  the  plane  it  deserved  as  a 
specialty  of  medicine,  he,  in  1881,  with  other  dental  scientists,  secured  three 
radical  changes  in  the  medical  relations  of  dental  surgery :  Chairs  on  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery  were  established  in  the  five  .medical  colleges  of  Chicago 
The  Section  of  Stomatology  was  created  in  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  Chicago  Dental  Infirmary  was  established,  whereby  the  students  were  en- 
abled to  take  a  regular  medical  course  of  instruction ;  to  have  special  dental 
instruction  in  the  dental  infirmary,  and  to  be  graduated  in  medicine.  This 
last,  however,  was  not  a  permanent  success.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College  and  in  the 
Woman's  Medical  College,  and  Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery  in 
Rush  Medical  College.  From  professional  exigence  he  was  unable  to  accept 
the  Chicago  Medical  College  professorship.  He  accepted  the  chair  in  the  Rush 
and  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College.  He  has  always  urged  a  medical  educa- 
tion for  dental  students  and  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  the  advocacy  of  this, 
believing  that  no  scientific  progress  can  be  made  without  a  broad  knowledge 
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thus  obtained.  The  necessity  lias  in  consequence  become  more  and  more 
recognized. 

Dr.  Talbot  was  a  delegate  to  the  Seventh  International  Medical  Congress, 
which  met  in  1881  in  London,  and  to  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  Washington  in  1887.  He  was  honorary  president  of  the 
Tenth  International  Medical  Congress,  which  met  in  Berlin  in  1890,  and 
honorary  president  of  the  Twelfth  International  Medical  Congress,  Moscow, 
1897.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  International  Medical  Congress, 
held  in  Paris,  1900 ;  secretary  of  the  Section  on  Dental  and  Buccal  Surgery  at 
the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  Havana,  February  4,  1901;  honorary 
president  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Dental  Congress,  held  in  Portland.  1905. 
Through  his  scientific  researches  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  1892  (and  has  been  a  director  of  that  body  for  seven  years)  : 
also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  researches  have  been 
recognized  abroad  by  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Odontologichen 
Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  Germany:  the  Association  Generale  des  Dentistes  de 
France,  Paris.  France,  and  Sociedad  Odontological  Espanola,  Madrid.  Spain,  as 
well  as  of  many  local  and  State  societies  in  this  country.  In  1901  he  w  as  elected 
corresponding  member  of  the  Dansk-Tandlaegerforening,  and  in  1904  honorary 
member  of  the  Stomatology  Society  of  Hungary.  In  1907  he  was  made  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  also  in  the  same  year  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Congress  of  Stomatology,  Paris.  In  1907  he  was  made  hon- 
orary president  of  the  International  Congress  of  Stomatology.  He  lias  been 
secretary  of  the  Section  on  Stomatology  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders)  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Dental  and  Oral  Section  of  the  Pan-American  Medical  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  Washington  in  1893,  and  a  member  of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Dental  Congress,  which  met  in  Chicago  in  189;!. 

Dr.  Talbot  has  made  the  following  literary  contributions  to  science: 

"The  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,"  first  edition,  1888.  "The  Irregularities  of  the 
Teeth,"  second  edition,  1890.  "Chart  of  Typical  Forms  of  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth," 
1891.  "The  Etiology  of  Osseous  Deformities  of  the  Head,  Face,  Jaws  and  Teeth," 
third  edition,  1894.  "Degeneracy:  Its  Causes,  Signs  and  Results"  (London),  1898. 
"Interstitial  Gingivitis  or  So-called  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,"  1899.  "Irregularities  of 
the  Teeth,"  fourth  edition.  1901.  "Quiz  Compend  on  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth," 
1901.  "Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,"  fifth  edition,  1903.  "Developmental  Pathology," 
1905.  Papers:  "Education,  Dental  Colleges,*'  Dental  Cosmos,  1876.  "Mercury,  Chem- 
ical and  Physiological  Action  of  Fillings  on  the  System,"  Dental  Cosmos,  1879.  "Prep- 
aration of  ISTerve-canals  for  Treatment  ami  Fillings,"  Dental  Cosmos,  October,  1SS0. 
'Gold  Crowns,"  Dental  Cosmos.  September.  1880.    "Screws  for  Artificial  Crowns," 
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Dental  Cosmos,  March,  1881.  "Treatment  and  Filling  of  Approximal  Cavities,"  Dental 
Cosmos,  December,  1881.  "The  Regulation  of  Teeth  by  Direct  Pressure,"  Dental  Cos- 
mos, November,  1881.  "Dental  Regulating  Apparatus,"  Dental  Cosmos,  May,  1885. 
"Spreading  the  Dental  Arch,"  Denial  Cosmos,  January,  1886.  "Regulating  Individual 
Teeth,"  Dental  Cosmos,  May,  1886.  "Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,"  first  paper,  Dental  Cos- 
mos, November,  1886.  "The  Etiology  of  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,"  Journal  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  May,  1888.  "Arrest  of  Development  of  the  Maxillary  Bone, 
due  to  Race  Crossing,  Climate  and  Soil,"  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  June, 
1888.  "Development  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla  by  Exercise,  and  Asymmetry  of  the  Lat- 
eral Halves  of  the  Maxillary  Bones,"  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  1888. 
"Asymmetry  of  the  Maxillary  Bones,"  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  1888. 
"The  Alveolar  Process,"  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  1888.  "The  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  V  and  Saddle  Arches  and  Kindred  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth," 
Journal  American  Medical  Association,  1889.  "Classification  of  Typical  Irregularities 
of  the  Maxillae  and  Teeth,"  Dental  Cosmos,  August,  1889.  "Statistics  of  Constitutional 
and  Development  Irregularities  of  the  Jaws  and  Teeth  of  Normal  Idiotic,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Blind  and  Insane  Persons,"  Dental  Cosmos,  July,  1889.  "Fallacies  of  Some  of 
the  Old  Theories  of  Irregularities  of  Teeth,  with  Some  Remarks  on  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment." Dental  Cosmos,  March,  1890.  "The  Teeth  and  Jaws  of  a  Party  of  Cave  and 
Cliff-Dwellers,"  Dental  Cosmos,  May,  1890.  "The  Differentiation  of  Anterior  Protru- 
sions of  the  Upper  Maxilla  and  Teeth,"  International  Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  Dental 
Cosmos,  August,  1890.  "  Mouth-Breathing  Not  the  Cause  of  Contracted  Jaws  and 
High  Vaults,"  1891.  "Management  of  Dental  Societies,"  Dental  Cosmos,  January, 
1891.  "Studies  of  Criminals,"  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  October,  1891.  "Scientific 
Investigation  of  the  Cranium  and  Jaws,"  Dental  Cosmos,  May,  1891.  "Evidence  of 
Somatic  Origin  of  Inebriety,"  Journal  of  Inebriety,  July,  1891.  "A  Study  of  the  De- 
generacy of  the  Jaws  of  the  Human  Race,"  Dental  Cosmos,  1892.  "Empyema  of  the 
Antrum,"  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  1893.  "The  Vault  in  Its  Relation  to 
the  Jaws  and  Nose,"  Dental  Practitioner  and  Advertiser,  October,  1894.  "Stigmata  of 
Degeneracy  in  the  Aristocracy  and  Regicides,"  Journal  American  Medical  Association, 
November,  1894.  "The  Degenerate  Ear,"  Journal  American  Mediccd  Association,  Janu- 
ary, 1893.  "Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,"  Second  Paper,  International  Dental  Journal,  Den- 
tal Cosmos,  1896.  "Dental  and  Facial  Evidences  of  Constitutional  Defect,"  Interna- 
tional Dental  Journal,  May,  1896.  "H.  H.  Holmes,"  Journal  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, August,  1896.  "Degeneracy  of  the  Teeth  atid  Jaws,"  Journal  American  Medical 
Association,  1896.  "Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,"  Third  Paper,  Journal  American  Medical 
Association,  1896.  "Oral  Hygiene,"  Ticelfth  International  Medical  Congress,  Moscow, 
1897.  "Auto-Intoxication  in  Its  Medical  and  Surgical  Relations  to  the  Jaws  and 
Teeth,"  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  April  17,  1897.  "Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris 
in  Mercurial  and  Lead  Poisoning  and  Scurvy, ' '  Fourth  Paper,  Journal  American  Medical 
Association,  1898.  "Degeneracy  in  Its  Relation  to  Deformities  of  the  Jaws  and  Irregu- 
larities of  the  Teeth,"  Chicago  Dental  Bcview,  1898.  "A  Study  of  the  Stigmata  of 
Degeneracy  Among  the  American  Criminal  Youth.''  Journal  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1898.  "Irregularities  of  the  Dental  Arch."  1898.  "A  Study  of  the  Deformi- 
ties of  the  Jaws  Among  the  Degenerate  Classes  of  Europe,"  International  Dental  Jour- 
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nal,  January,  1898.  "Inheritance  of  Circumcision  Effects,"  Medicine,  June,  1898. 
"What  Became  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  XVII?  A  Study  in  Dental  Jurisprudence,"  Med- 
icine, June,  1899.  "Interstitial  Gingivitis  Due  to  Auto-Intoxication,"  International 
Dental  Journal,  February,  1900.  "  Traitemenf  de  la  Phorrhie  Alveolo-dentaire, "  Thir- 
teenth International  Medical  Congress,  Paiis,  1900.  "Limitations  in  Dental  Education," 
Section  in  Stomatology,  American  Medical  Association,  June,  1900.  "Interstitial  Gin- 
givitis from  Indigestion  Auto-Intoxication,"  Section  on  Stomatology,  American  Medical 
Association,  June  5,  1900.  "Interstitial  Gingivitis  as  a  Prominent  Obvious  Early  Symp- 
tom of  Auto-Intoxication  and  Drug  Poisoning,"  Chicago  Medical  Society,  May,  1901. 
"Degeneracy  of  the  Dental  Pulp,"  Section  on  Stomatology,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, June,  1901.  "Degeneracy  and  Political  Assassination,"  Medicine,  December,  1901. 
"The  Higher  Plane  of  Dentistry,"  Revue  de  Stomatologic,  Paris,  1902.  "Juvenile  Fe- 
male Delinquents,"  The  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  1901-02.  "Stigmata  of  Degeneracy," 
The  Medical  Examiner  and,  Practitioner,  March,  1902.  "Evolution  of  the  Pulp." 
Journal  American  Medical  Association,  1902.  "Why  Dentists  do  not  Read."  Interna- 
tional Dental  Journal,  1903.  "How  Far  do  Stomatologic  Indications  Warrant  Constitu- 
tional Treatment?"  International  Dental  Journal,  1903.  "Syphilitic  Interstitial  Gingi- 
vitis," International  Dental  Journal,  1903.  "Gum  Massage,"  International  Dental 
Journal,  1903.  "The  Vaso-Motor  System  of  the  Pulp,"  Journal  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1903.  "Recognition  of  the  D.  D.  S.  Degree  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation," Dental  Journals,  1903.  "What  the  Physician  or  Surgeon  Should  Know  of 
Dentistry,"  Illinois  Medical  Bulletin,  1903.  "Pathogeny  of  Osteomalacia  or  Senile 
Atrophy,"  The  Dental  Digest,  September,  1903.  "Endarteritis  Obliterans  and  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  Arterial  Coats,"  The  Dental  Digest,  October,  1903.  "Buccal  Expressions 
of  Constitutional  States,"  Medicine,  October,  1903.  "Constitutional  Causes  of  Tooth 
Decay,"  The  Dental  Digest,  December,  1903.  "Pathology  of  Root  Absorption  and  Al- 
veolar Process,"  The  Dental  Digest,  March,  1904.  "The  Relations  of  the  Nose  and 
Genitalia,"  Medicine,  April,  1904. 

Of  these  contributions  to  science,  the  works  on  Degeneracy,  Interstitial 
Gingivitis  and  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth  have  attracted  world-wide  attention. 
All  three  works,  originated  in  researches  upon  the  causes  of  irregularities 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  These  have  received  extended  commendation  from 
leading  European,  Continental,  British  and  American  dental,  medical  and  scien- 
tific journals.  The  value  to  science  of  Dr.  Talbot's  contributions  has  been 
widely  recognized  by  colleges,  universities  and  institutions  of  scientific  re- 
search which  have  placed  his  works  in  their  libraries.  The  colleges  evinced  a 
further  recognition  by  conferring  the  M.  S.  and  LL.  D.  degrees  upon  him. 

Dr.  Talbot  has  devised  several  useful  appliances  in  dentistry.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  screw  post  with  a  round  base  instead  of  V  shaped, 
with  a  sharp  pointed  thread  to  cut  into  the  dentin,  thus  making  it  stronger  and 
less  liable  to  twist  off.  A  three-cornered  pulp  canal  reamer;  a  hot-air  ap- 
paratus for  making  celluloid  plates;  and  many  appliances  for  regulating  teeth, 
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as  well  as  a  number  of  combinations  of  drugs  vised  in  the  treatment  of  the 
teeth. 

Dr.  Talbot  was  married  by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  and  Prof.  David  Swing,  in 
1876,  to  Miss  Flora  Estey,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Willis  Estey,  formerly  of  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  and  has  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  He  is 
a  Unitarian  in  faith,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Unity  (Robert  Collyer's) 
Church  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  is  now  one  of  its  trustees. 


ROBERT  ROLLINS  ANDREWS,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S. 


DENTAL  SCIENTIST. 

Robert  Bobbins  Andri  ws,  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Jerusha  Baker  Rob- 
bins  Andrews,  was  born  at  Boston,  August  7,  1844,  His  father  was  a  custom 
house  officer  and  his  greatgrandfather  was  Robert  Lash,  a  friend  of  Paul  Revere. 
He  was  a  ship  builder,  contemporary  with  John  Hart,  the  builder  of  the  old 
frigate  "The  Constitution.**  He  was  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  suffer- 
ings as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  old  mill  prison  in  England,  are  a  tradition 
among  his  descendants  to-day.  His  son.  Robert  Lash,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  com- 
manded the  Knights  Templar  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  Robert  Robbins  Andrews'  mother's  father,  Joseph  Robbins.  was 
the  first  shell  comb  maker  in  this  country.  He  came  from  England,  and  settled 
in  Newbury  Newton.  Mass.  He  was  said  to  be  an  artist  in  his  work,  and  I  am 
told  that  many  of  the  antique  shell  combs  prized  by  the  old  families  are  the  work 
of  his  hands.  His  son,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Robbins,  the  uncle  and  the  preceptor  of 
Robert,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  practiced  dentistry  for  over  40  years  in  Boston, 
and  carved  all  the  teeth  he  used. 

Young  Robert  was  the  fourth  of  five  boys.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
(  years  old.  His  oldest  brother  was  the  late  Rev.  C.  D.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  of 
Christ  Church,  St.  Paid.  Minn.,  who  died  in  1907.  He  also  has  two  sisters, 
the  oldest  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison,  a  well-known  writer  and  author  of  many  books. 
She  wrote  "That  Husband  of  Mine,"'  that  had  a  sale  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand  copies.  She  has  written  many  poems  and  stories  for  magazines,  and 
is  still  writing,  although  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

Young  Andrews'  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Camden,  N.  J.;  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  and  in  Hyde  Bark.  Mass.  He  at- 
tended the  common  schools  in  each  city.  To  learn  dentistry  he  served  seven 
years  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  R.  L.  Robbins,  of  Boston.  Mass..  from  the  time  he  was 
14  years  of  age  until  he  was  21.  He  served  two  years  in  the  army  during  the 
( livil  War,  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  an  officer.  He  entered  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  Co.  H,  Forty-seventh  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.,  and  came  home 
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a?  a  sergeant.  He  enlisted  again  in  Co.  3,  Sixtieth  Mas?.  Vols.,  as  a  lieutenant, 
and  was  acting  on  the  staff,  as  acting  quartermaster  or  adjutant,  almost  all 
[he  time  he  was  with  the  regiment.  He  was  under  General  Butler  and  Gen- 
eral Banks,  serving  from  the  fall  of  1862  to  the  fall  of  1864.  He  graduated  as 
D.  D.  S.  from  the  Boston  Dental  College  in  1875,  paying  his  college  fees  the 
last  year  by  demonstrating  dental  embryology  to  his  classmates.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  was  made  Professor  of  Dental  Histology  and  taught  for  seven  years. 

His  first  year  of  practice  was  in  Boston ;  he  also  had  an  office  in  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  where  he  practiced  two  days  in  the  week.  Early  in  1869  he  located  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  has  practiced  his  profession  there  ever  since.  In  1892 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  research  work  in  dental  embryology.  Has  been  deeply  interested  in 
microscopical  work  for  o\er  thirty  years,  and  has  done  much  original  research 
work  along  this  line  and  made  many  valuable  contributions  on  this  topic  to  our 
literature.  His  most  important  paper  was  upon  "Enamel,  and  the  Minute  Pro- 
cesses Taking  Place  During  Its  Development."  This  paper  was  read  at  the 
International  Medical  Congress  at  Berlin,  in  1890.  He  was  honorary  secre- 
tary from  America  to  that  Congress.  He  has  written  numerous  papers  on 
dental  embryology  for  the  various  dental  journals,  and  on  the  dental  tissues  in 
health  and  in  disease,  and  has  done  considerable  toward  demonstrating  the 
process  of  development  before  various  dental  societies  all  over  the  country. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  contributions: 

Methods  of  Photo-Mierographic  work,  showing  also  many  photographs  of  Micro- 
organisms (Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  April  29,  1891)  ;  A  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  the  Enamel  (World's  Columbian  Dental  Congress,  Chicago,  111..  August  16, 
1893)  ;  The  Origin  of  the  Dental  Fibril  (International  Medical  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1887)  ;  Calcification  and  Formation  of  the  Enamel  (International  Medical  Con- 
gress, Berlin,  Germany,  1890)  ;  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Development  of 
Enamel  (read  at  the  Institute  of  Stomatology,  New  York,  January  6,  1897);  "  Caleo- 
Globulin, "  a  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  Conditions 
Attending  the  Development  of  the  Teeth,  (read  before  First  District  Dental  Society. 
New  York,  March  8,  1904)  ;  The  Embryology  of  the  Dental  Pulp  (American  Medical 
Association,  1902)  ;  The  Vital  Action  of  the  Dental  Pulp  (American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1904)  ;  The  Formation  of  the  Enamel  (Union  Dental  Meeting,  Boston,  1891)  ;  A 
Study  in  Dental  Pathology,  Including  Pits  and  Fissures  of  the  Enamel  and  Inter- 
Globular  Spaces  in  Dentin  (American  Medical  Association,  1889);  "Calcification" 
(The  American  Medical  Association,  1895)  ;  On  the  Formation  of  the  Teeth,  and  the 
Reasons  Why  the  Protecting  Covering  is  so  Often  Defective  or  Deficient  (Institute  of 
Stomatology,  New  York,  May,  1906)  ;  A  Method  of  .Making  Photo-Micrographs  with  the 
Higher  Powers  of  the  Microscope  (Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  1893)  ;  Address 
delivered  in  the  Section  of  Stomatology  (American  Medical  Association,  June,  1897), 
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calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  found  in  his  research  work  that  the  decaying 
substance  of  a  defective  tooth  was  a  culture  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  germ  and  of 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  and  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  examination 
of  the  mouths  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools. 

At  the  present  time  (1908),  Dr.  Andrews  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
examination  of  the  teeth  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  hoping  before 
a  great  while  to  see  the  schools  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  in  the  hands  of 
the  dental  examiner.  The  following  quoted  in  part  from  "The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,"  1897,  expresses  his  ideas  along  this  line:: 

"This  matter  is  a  subject  that  merits  our  earnest  consideration.  Within  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  movement  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  dentists  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  shall  require  the  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  mouths  and  teeth  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  movement  may  not  at  first  thought  seem  to  be  as  serious  as  it  really  is, 
but  if  we  consider  it  carefully  it  will  be  found  grave  enough  to  enlist  our  most  careful 
consideration,  fraught  as  it  is  with  serious  consequences,  both  to  the  present  and  future, 
and  a  law  of  this  kind  should  be  enforced  in  every  city  in  our  country.  The  time  of  life 
that  the  school, years  cover  is  very  important  to  the  child  from  the  dental  standpoint. 
If  the  teeth  are  cared  for  during  this  period,  the  chances  favor  their  permanent  retention 
and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  this  movement  should  be  urged  and  encouraged  by 
every  intelligent  dentist. 

' '  The  connection  between  bacterial  growths  in  the  oral  cavity  and  severe  disturbance 
of  the  general  health  is  today  well  known.  There  are  those  who  carry  more  filth  in  their 
mouths  than  they  would  tolerate  on  their  skin.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  the  mouths 
of  many  of  our  school  children.  There  are  those  whose  teeth  receive  very  little,  if  any, 
care;  on  inspection  they  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  in  an  active 
state  of  fermentation.  In  these  mouths  we  shall  find  the  gums  inflamed,  suppurating 
and  decayed  roots  with  chronic  abscesses  continually  discharging  their  putrefactive 
products  into  the  mouth.  The  fact  that  such  mouths  may  be  the  source  of  disease  and 
even  death  has  been  very  much  underrated.  It  is  known  that  pulmonary  diseases  are 
brought  about  by  the  'inspiration'  of  germs  from  the  oral  cavity.  The  mouth  is  a  ver- 
itable breeding  place  for  the  infection  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

"  In  an  article  on  carious  teeth  and  tuberculosis  cervical  glands  Stark,  in  the  ' '  Kevue 
de  la  Tuberculeuse, "  July,  1896,  notes  the  frequent  association  between  carious  teeth 
and  enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands.  He  examined  113  children  with  the 
enlargement  of  lymph  glands  and  found  that  1  per  cent,  had  carious  teeth.  Not  being 
able  to  find  any  other  apparent  cause  for  the  condition,  he  concluded  that  the  swollen 
glands  resulted  from  the  defective  teeth.  They  correspond  in  situation,  in  time  of  de- 
velopment and  in  the  degree  of  enlargement  with  the  condition  of  the  teeth. 

"The  involved  glands  were  situated  on  the  same  side  as  the  diseased  teeth,  the  an- 
terior glands  being  enlarged  if  the  incisors  were  carious,  and  those  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  when  the  molars  were  involved.  Toothache  frequently  preceded  the  enlargement  of 
the  glands.  Stark  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  enlarged  glands  are  tuberculous  in  quite  a 
number  of  these  cases. 
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"The  importance  of  dealing  with  this  subject  must  commend  itself  to  us.  In  many 
of  our  States  there  are  commissioners  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  examination  of  cattle 
suspected  of  having  this  disease.  The  cattle  found  infected  are  destroyed.  Does  it  seem 
less  reasonable  that  we  should  try  to  prevent  our  school  children  becoming  infected? 
It  is  a  matter  that  should  come  home  to  every  family,  who  would  surely  desire  such 
supervision  after  understanding  the  importance  of  the  subject,  if  by  any  possibility  it 
would  shield  their  children  from  this  terrible  infection.  For  this  reason  they  would 
support  a  law  directing  such  examinations  to  be  made  in  our  public  schools. 

"The  important  question  we  have  to  consider  is:  How  are  these  examinations  to 
be  brought  about?  One  correspondent  states,  'If  your  board  of  school  commissioners  is 
the  same  as  ours,  a  request  of  this  nature  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  unwarrantable 
piece  of  interference,  a  bid  to  obtain  practice. '  This  same  writer,  however,  acknowl- 
edges the  true  charity  and  philanthropy  of  the  movement.  Another  says,  'If  the  dental 
societies  are  sufficiently  in  earnest  and  sufficiently  united  to  pledge  themselves  to  furnish 
competent  members  of  their  bodies  at  regular  periods  of  each  year,  a  committee  from 
those  societies  could  petition  the  board  of  education  to  appoint  an  examining  dentist 
to  each  school. '  This  suggestion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  most  excellent  one.  Our  profession 
should  do  more  in  the  way  of  public  charity  than  it  does.  We  do  very  little  compared 
to  the  gratuitous  services  rendered  by  the  medical  profession.  The  first  move  should  be 
through  the  State  board  of  education  by  the  State  dental  organization.  All  school  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  the  family  dentist  should  be  required  to  present  to  the  masters 
of  each  school  a  certificate  signed  by  their  dentist.  This  should  be  considered  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  child's  mouth.  All  other  children  should  pass 
the  required  examination.  An  expert  could  make  an  examination  of  each  scholar  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  In  most  of  the  large  cities  there  are  one  or  more  dental  colleges 
with  infirmaries  for  the  treatment  of  all  such  cases.  In  these  cities  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  should  be  sent  for  proper  treatment.  In  cities  where  there  are  no  col- 
leges, dentists  can  be  appointed  by  the  dental  societies  to  attend  to  this  charity  work. 
The  boards  of  school  commissioners  in  the  various  States  are  men  of  culture  and  liberal 
education.  They  cannot. fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  such  dental  supervision,  if  the  mat- 
ter is  presented  to  them  in  the  proper  manner.  It  will  be  apparent  that  such  examina- 
tions are  for  the  real  interest  of  the  children,  and  an  act  of  real  charity  and  philan- 
thropy, guarding  the  common  welfare  and  safety  of  those  under  their  care. 

"The  matter  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  we  should  seek  the  co-operation  of 
every  dental  organization  in  this  country  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  ex- 
amination and  treatment  of  the  mouths  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools;  who  better 
than  they  can  recognize  the  justice  and  importance  of  this  matter.  It  will  save  the  chil- 
dren from  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  in  many  cases  such  supervision  will  triumph  over 
disease  and  death." 

Prof.  Andrews  wrote  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Embryology  of  the  Denial 
Tissues"  for  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Kirk's  "American  Text-Book  of 
Operative  Dentistry."  He  also  contributed  a  chapter  to  "The  Annual  of  the 
Universal  Medical  Sciences,"  1888.  Dr.  Andrews  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  May,  1895,  and  is  a  member  of 
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The  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Micros- 
copical Society  of  Belgium,  and  of  several  other  miscroscopical  societies,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Microscopy  and  Bacteriology,  World's 
Columbian  Dental  Congress,  Chicago,  1892  ;  honorary  chairman  of  the  Section 
of  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery,  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  1892.  In 
1893  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  chair  of  Histology  at  the  New  York  Dental 
School.  In  recognition  of  his  high  standing  in  the  profession  Dr.  Andrews 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Dental  Society,  The  Connecticut  Valley  Dental  Society, 
The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science  of  Boston  (1896).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Dental  Improvement ;  the  Section  of  Stomatology  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  New 
York  Odontological  Society.  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology,  The 
New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society,  etc.  In  1867  he  invented  a  mallet  for  con- 
densing gold  in  filling  teeth. 

In  1893  Dr.  Andrews  was  asked  by  Governor  W.  E.  Russell  to  accept  a 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry. 

In  1899  Dr.  Andrews  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Tufts  College  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Andrews  was  married  September  14,  1870,  to  Mary  Emily  Le  Seur, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Horatio  LeSeur  a  well-known  dentist  in  Boston,  where 
he  practiced  dentistry  for  forty  years.  Their  children  are  Angeline  Richards, 
wife  of  Albin  L.  Richards,  Esq.;  Ethel  Wvman,  wife  of  Prof.  Bruce  Wyman, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  Robert  E.  Andrews,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  (Harvard); 
Horatio  LeSeur  Andrews,  D.  M.  D.  (Harvard) ;  the  last,  his  father's  office  asso- 
ciate in  practice. 

In  National  politics  Dr.  Andrews  is  a  Republican,  but  is  non-partisan  in  city 
affairs.  He  attends  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to 
membership  of  the  first  class  in  the  military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
Massachusetts  Commandery,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  University  Club  of 
Boston,  the  Colonial  Club  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Boston  Art  Club;  member- 
ship in  the  latter  he  has  held  for  twenty-five  years.  Being  fond  of  art  and  an 
amateur  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  he  has,  in  the  past,  exhibited  many  of  his 
own  paintings  there.  He  has  a  fine  collection  of  oil  paintings,  many  of 
them  painted  for  him  by  his  artist  friends.  Dr.  Andrews  is  a  collector  of  old 
ivory  Japanese  carvings  and  rare  pieces  of  old  Satsuma. 

His  vacation  days  are  passed  at  his  mountain  home,  "Brookside,"  in  the 
beautiful  town  of  Randolph,  in  northern  New  Hampshire,  just  under  the 
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northern  wall  of  Mounts  Adams  and  Madison.  Here  is  found  excellent  trout 
fishing,  and  here  he  loves  to  entertain  his  friends. 

Dr.  Andrews  was  a  former  member  of  the  Warren  Literary  Association 
and  of  The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Boston,  and  sometimes  took  part 
in  their  dramatic  entertainments.  This  caused  him  to  turn  his  talents  to  dra- 
matic writing.  In  1870  he  wrote  a  comedietta,  "Fairly  Won,"  played  at  the 
Warren  Literary  Association,  Boston,  Mass.  In  1870,  a  comedietta,  "Silver- 
stone's  Wager,"  played  at  Lingard's  New  Adelphia  Theatre,  Boston.  This  play 
was  also  given  at  Selwyn's  Theatre.  The  same  year  he  also  wrote  a  farce, 
"Wollop's  Wooing;"  a  comedietta,  "She's  Fast  Asleep,"  and  a  three-act 
comedy,  "Schemes." 

He  is  fond  of  music  and  has  written  a  number  of  poems  which  were  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  "The  Boston  Transcript."  Among  them  is  "An  Ode," 
"May  Be,"  "Where  Father  Fell"  and  "Alone." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Andrews,  published  in 
"The  Boston  Transcript"  in  1869 : 


' '  EVENING. ' ' 

"The  distant  liills  are  purpled  in  the  mist, 

And  crimsoned  boughs  sway  gently  to  and  fro; 

Bright  mottled  leaves,  by  balmy  zephyrs  kissed, 
Fall  trembling  to  the  mossy  bank  below. 

"The  sun  sinks  slowly  on  its  bed  of  gold, 
The  song  bird,  silent  now,  is  in  its  nest, 

The  evening  star  is  blinking  o  'er  the  wold, 
And  Nature,  fading,  lulls  herself  to  rest." 


ADELBERT  HENRY  PECK,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  1907. 

A  man's  professional  worth  may  be  estimated  only  by  the  sacrifices,  efforts 
and  contributions  lie  makes  to  his  profession.  The  humble  yet  regular  attend- 
ant at  dental  society  meetings  contributes,  many  times,  by  his  presence  equally 
as  much  as  the  essayists  or  clinicians  on  the  programme,  but  the  man  who  is 
a  composite  of  an  assiduous  society  attendant,  essayist,  clinician,  and  aids  in  the 
discussions,  besides  spending  countless  hours  in  arduous  committee  work,  as  well 
as  being  a  well-known  teacher  and  writer,  surely  deserves  recognition  and  the 
reward — the  highest  in  the  gift  of  his  profession — that  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  receive. 

Adelbert  Henry  Peck  was  born  April  17th,  1862,  at  Hammond,  Wisconsin. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  his  early  education  was  obtained  at  the 
village  school.  In  order  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  a  useful  career  he 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  taught  his  first  school.  He  continued  teaching  for  several  years, 
during  the  winters,  and  working  on  the  farm  during  the  summers.  In  the 
years  1884  and  1885  he  held  the  position  of  principal  of  the  graded  school 
of  his  home  town,  and  was  actively  interested  in  educational  matters,  and  was 
President  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association.  In  the  fall  of  1886  he  en- 
tered the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  from  which  he  graduated  as  D.  D. 
S.  in  April,  1888,  delivering  the  valedictory  address  for  his  class.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  held  the  position  of  Adjutant  Professor  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry in  the  Chicago  Dental  College.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  graduated  as 
M.  D.  from  Rush  Medical  College. 

In  1891  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan  resigned  the  chair  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 
and  Theapeutics  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Peck 
succeeded  him.  This  position  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned  and 
took  a  similar  chair  in  the  Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  Dental 
Pathology  being  added  to  the  chair.  This  position  he  held  for  five  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1901  Dr.  Peck  resigned  from  the  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School  to  accept  the  Deanship  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Illinois,  which  position,  in  connection  with  the  Professorship  of 
Materia  Medica,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  he  held  for  three  years, 
when  he  resigned  college  work  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  energies  to  his 
ever-increasing  practice.  During  his  college  work  Dr.  Peck  was  for  three  years 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties. 

In  1898  Dr.  Peck  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society, 
which  position  he  held  for  five  years,  and  was  elected  President  in  1903. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  was  one  year  elected  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Stomatology. 
For  eight  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Medicine. 
During  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Cushing's  last  year  as  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  he  was  his  assistant,  at  the  next  meeting,  in  Old 
Point  Comfort,  he  was  elected  to  the  office,  and  for  six  years  served  the  Asso- 
ciation in  that  capacity,  and  last  year,  1906,  in  Atlanta,  was  elected  president. 
At  the  Niagara  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  1902,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Organizing  Committee  of  15,  of  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Dental  Congress,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
Cincinnati  was  elected  vice-chairman.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  of  the  Congress,  also  chairman  of  Section  Four  on  Oral  Hy- 
giene, Prophylaxis,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  Electro-Thera- 
peutics. He  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  for  four  years,  and 
one  year  its  president,  and  several  other  dental  societies,  in  all  of  which  he  shows 
his  interest  by  frequent  participation  in  their  proceedings. 

Dr.  Peck  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literature  of  our  profession, 
almost  entirely  through  the  various  dental  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Among  his  contributions  we  may  commend  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  May,  1894,  published  in  "The  Dental  Review," 
June,  1894,  on  "The  Etiology  of  Dental  Caries."  Other  papers  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Doctorate  Address"  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  April,  1895,  published  in  "The  Dental  Review,"  May,  1895; 
"Compound  Proximal  Cavities  in  Bicuspids  and  Molars,"  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Odontography  Society,  and  published  in  "The  Dental  Review," 
February,  1896;  "Abscesses:  Their  Cause  and  Treatment,"  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  Society  in  1896,  and  published  in  the 
September,  1896,  number  of  "The  Dental  Review:"  "Soldering,"  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society,  and  published  in  the  March,  1897, 
number  of  "The  Dental  Review ;"  "The  Essential  Oils  and  Other  Agents ;  Their 
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Antiseptic  A^alues:  Also  Their  Irritating  and  N on-Irritating  Properties/' 
which  was  read  first  at  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  in  1898,  and  In- 
special  request  at  the  American  Medical  Association  meeting  in  Denver,  and 
the  Northern  Iowa  Dental  Society.  This  paper  was  published  in  "The  Dental 
Review,"  August,  1898;  "The  American  Medical  Association  Journal,"  "The 
Dental  Cosmos"  and  "The  Dental  Digest.*'  This  paper  was  the  result  of  orig- 
inal research  work  by  Dr.  Peck.  "The  Classification  and  Therapeutics  of  the 
Essential  Oils  and  Other  Agents  Used  in  Dentistry."  "The  Teaching  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  read  at  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Pedagogics  in  Nashville.  A  paper  on  "Ethics,"  read  before  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Society  in  1905,  and  published  in  "The  Dental  Cosmos."  Another 
paper  of  value  was  "The  Relative  Toxicity  of  Cocaine  and  Eucaine."  This  was 
the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  experimental  work,  using  guinea  pi^s  almost 
entirely,  and  was  first  read  before  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  1900,  and  published  in  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation" and  copied  by  nearly  all  the  other  medical  journals  in  the  country, 
and  a  number  in  Europe.  Dr.  Peck  joined  The  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity 
while  in  college  and  has  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Supreme  Chap- 
ter. In  1894  he  was  elected  scribe,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years,  and 
did  the  work  so  well  that  he  was  elected  supreme  grand  master  in  1896,  which 
office  he  held  for  one  year.  He  has  been  a  wise  and  conservative  factor  in  the 
guidance  of  dental  society  affairs,  and  the  profession  has  much  to  thank  him 
for,  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  helpful  suggestions  and  for  his  devotion. 

Dr.  Peck  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  always  has  been  fond  of  outdoor 
sports  such  as  base-ball,  foot-ball,  etc.  He  played  base-ball  a  great  deal  in 
his  early  days.  He  also  has  been  a  devotee  to  hunting  and  fishing,  which 
he  enjoys  each  year  as  his  vacation  pastimes.  He  also  has  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  walking  as  a  recreation,  frequently  walking  part  way  home  after 
his  day's  work,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  then  taking  a  car  the  balance  of  the 
way,  occasionally  walking  the  whole  distance,  making  it  a  rule  to  walk  at  least  a 
mile  every  morning. 

The  above  are  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  career  and  contributions  to  the 
profession  of  the  gentleman  who  occupies  the  honored  position  of  president  of 
the  National  Dental  Association  for  1907. 


JAMES  YOUNG  CRAWFORD,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


DENTAL  ENTHUSIAST. 

Dr.  Crawford  was  born  in  Hawkins  County,  near  Kogersville,  Tenn.,  June 
2,  1848.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Eev.  Jas.  Y.  Crawford,  of  the  Holston 
Conference,  M.  E.  Church  South. 

Owing  to  war  between  the  States  he  had  no  school  advantages  after  twelve 
years  of  age  until  he  attended  the  Medical  Department  of  the  -University  of 
Tennessee,  1879-'80-'81,  at  which  time  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  having 
been  given  the  honorary  D.  D.  S.  degree  at  the  first  annual  commencement  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  "he  has  always  supported  association  work." 
His  membership  in  societies  is  as  follows:  Tennessee  State  Dental  Society, 
American  Dental  Association,  Southern  Dental  Association,  Tennessee  State 
Medical  Society,  Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organizing  committees  of  two  dental  congresses  held  in  this  country, 
the  First  and  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  resolutions  of  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress,  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  Honorary  President  of  the  Jamestown  Dental 
Convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners;  is  professor  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  at  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Tennessee ;  dean  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee Dental  Department,  1883-'89;  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Dentistry  in  same;  professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery  in 
Vanderbilt  University,  1890-'91.  He  was  twice  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  (1894-'95).  He  presided  over  the  Horace  Wells 
memorial  meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1895  ;  was  president  of  the  Southern 
Dental  Association  in  1889.  At  present  he  is  the  president  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Dental  Department  and  professor  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  He  has  been  elected  honorary  member  of  practically  all  South- 
ern state  dental  societies.  The  most  recent  compliment  is  his  registration  with 
the  Alabama  State  Dental  Society  at  its  last  meeting  in  the  city  of  Birmingham 
to  practice  dentistry  in  the  State  of  Alabama.    He  was  one  of  the  first  movers 
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in  the  establishment  of  dental  surgeons  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

Dr.  Crawford  practiced  for  a  time  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  under  Dr.  J. 
E.  Breeding.  His  first  formal  location  was  at  McKinzie,  Tenn.  He  after- 
wards (1899)  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  has  since  practiced. 

Dr.  Crawford  has  always  maintained  that  dental  surgery  is  a  bona  fide 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  should  be  practiced  as  such,  be- 
lieving that,  of  all  specialties  of  medicine,  the  dental  surgeon  needs  funda- 
mental education  in  medicine  more  than  any  other  special  practitioner. 

He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many  young  men  and  has  done  much  both 
financially  and  by  advice  to  aid  them  to  acquire  a  dental  education  and  to 
become  identified  with  dental  society  work,  in  which  he  is  probably  the  greatest 
exponent  in  the  Southern  states. 


VINES  EDMUND  TURNER,  D.  D.  S. 


A    PIONEER  OF   NORTH  CAROLINA.    PRESIDE  N'T   OF   THE   JAMESTOWN  DENTAL 
CONVENTION.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

1908-9. 

Dr.  Turner  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  N.  C,  January  21,  1837,  He 
graduated  as  D.  D.  S.  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  March, 
1858.  In  March,  1908,  the  profession  of  Ealeigh  and  North  Carolina  tendered 
Dr.  Turner  a  banquet  in  honor  of  his  50th  anniversary  of  dental  practice. 
He  went  into  the  Confederate  Army  June  11,  1861,  as  second  lieutenant  of 
infantry :  was  promoted  to  adjutant  in  1862,  to  captain  in  1863.  and  was 
serving  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Jas.  A.  Walker  at  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  at  Appomattox.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battles  around  Rich- 
mond in  1863. 

Dr.  Turner  is  a  charter  member  and  was  twice  president  of  the  Xorth 
Carolina  Dental  Society.  For  twenty-one  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  He  was  president  of  the  South- 
ern Dental  Association  in  1881.  He  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners,  1901.  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  in  the 
dental  section  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress.  He  was  state 
chairman  and  member  of  the  Reception  Committee  of  the  Columbian  Dental 
Congress  at  Chicago  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of 
the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  and  was  treasurer  of  same  in  1904-'95-'96,  and  elected  to 
the  presidency  at  Boston,  1908,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  branch  of 
the  National  Dental  Association.  He  was  president  and  director  of 
the  Raleigh  Street  Railway  Co.,  and  director  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
Co.  for  eight  years;  is  now,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years,  director  of  the 
Raleigh  Savings  Bank. 

Dr.  Turner  was  married  in  September,  1868,  to  Miss  Rozena  Lassiter,  who 
died  in  May,  1869.  In  1874  he  was  married  to  Miss  Love  Gales  Root. 
He  has  three  children,  Chas.  R.  Turner,  A.  B.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D..  member 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dental  Department  faculty;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilson, 
of  Georgia,  and  H.  G.  Turner,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  of  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
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B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


DENTAL  SOCIETY  DEVOTEE. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  at  Piscataway,  Prince  George  County,  Md.,  March  IT, 
1858.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Bennett  H.  Smith,  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
originally  of  Mecklenburg  County,  \:\.  His  mother  was  Miss  Mathilda  C. 
Janney,  of  London  County,  Va.  Dr.  Smith's  early  life  was  spent  in  sections 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  where  there  were  no  school  ad- 
vantages, and  he  had  no  schooling,  but  was  tutored  by  his  parents. 

He  graduated  from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1881 
as  D.  D.  S.,  and  was  appointed  assistant  demonstrator  for  the  succeeding 
session.  He  graduated  in  medicine,  in  1882,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Baltimore;  served  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  as 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica,  and  upon  the  death  of  Prof. 
Winder  succeeded  to  his  chair,  that  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery. 

Dr.  Smith  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  the  year  of  his  graduation 
was  selected  to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Southern  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  in  Baltimore  that  year. 

Dr.  Smith  has  served  as  president  of  the  Maryland  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion; of  the  Southern  Dental  Association  (1893);  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  (1900),  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 

He  was,  until  lately,  professor  of  Dental  Surgery  as  appplied  to  Medicine, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  is  honorary  professor  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Georgetown  University;  honorary  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Association,  the  Texas  State  Dental  Association,  Georgia  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, North  Carolina  State  Dental  Association,  District  of  Columbia  Dental 
Association,  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Association.  He  is  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Stomatology,  of  the  New  York  Odontological 
and  Stomatological  Societies,  and  is  honorary  member  of  the  American  Dental 
Society  in  Europe.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Federation  Dentaire  Interna- 
tionale; delegate  to  the  International  Dental  Congress  in  Stockholm.  189  1  :  was 
a.  member  of  the  American  Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Medical  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  1895;  was  chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  and  vice- 
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president  of  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Congress,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Dental  Congress;  and  first  Vice-President  of  the  James- 
town Dental  Convention,  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  National 
Dental  Association;  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  National  Dental  Association ;  is  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties;  is  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Dental  Club. 

Dr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers.  Among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Footsteps  of  a  Profession,"  '''Professional  Journalism,"  "Professional 
Patients/'  "Operative  Dentistry,"  "Orthodontia,"  "Orthodontia  for  the  Adult," 
"Specialization,"  "Attachment  for  Removable  Bridgework,"  "Electicism  in 
Dentistry,"  "Recreation  of  the  Dentist,"  "Local  Anaesthesia,"  "Effect  of  Arsen- 
ious  Acid  on  the  Dental  Pulp,"  "Gold  as  a  Filling  Material,"  "Some  Anaes- 
thetic Considerations  in  Dental  Practice." 

Probably  the  greatest  service  rendered  to  dentistry  by  Dr.  Smith  was  the 
assistance  which  he  gave  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Dental  Association. 
The  bringing  together  of  the  American  and  Southern  Dental  Associations  was 
urged  by  him  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  latter  organization,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  at  that  meeting  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  American  Dental  Association.  With  others  he  labored  tmceasingly  to 
break  down  the  opposition  which  threatened  to  prevent  the  organization  of  the 
National. 

Dr.  Smith  was  married  June  6,  1883,  to  Miss  Francis  Gist  Hopkins,  and 
has  a  family  af  four  boys. 

Talented  as  an  elocutionist  and  after-dinner  speaker  lie  is  always  in  de- 
mand at  dental  dinners,  smokers,  banquets,  etc 


GEORGE  FISKE  KEESEE,  D.  D.  S. 


A  PIONEER  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Dr.  Keesee  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  September,  1842.  His  boy- 
hood was  passed  amid  surroundings  calculated  to  instil  into  his  youthful  mind 
those  qualities  of  the  heart  most  admired  by  humanity,  and  to  so  mold  his 
character  that  in  after  years  his  fellowmen  have  naught  but  love  and  admira- 
tion for  his  many  virtues.  He  received  his  education  at  home  and  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  city. 

On  the  secession  of  Virginia  from  the  Union  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  Confederacy.  In  May,  1861,  he  entered  the  army  and  saw  about  thirteen 
months'  active  service,  after  which  he  was  detailed  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment at  Richmond,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  perform- 
ing all  services  assigned  to  him  with  that  faithful  attention  to  duty  which 
has  always  been  one  of  his  noble  characteristics. 

In  1867  he  determined  to  study  dentistry,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
entered  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  His  graduation,  w  ith  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  took  place  in  1869.  He  immediately  returned  to  his 
native  city  and  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  His  career  thus 
begun  has  been  eminently  successful,  both  personally  and  professionally.  By  his 
strict  attention  to  his  business,  by  his  faithful  and  conscientious  work,  by  his 
evident  genuine  love  for  his  chosen  study,  he  soon  gained  recognition  among 
his  fellow-practitioners  and  built  up  a  large  practice. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  various 
dental  associations,  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  Virginia  State 
Dental  Association.  At  its  organization,  in  1870,  that  body  elected  him  as  its 
secretary,  which  office  he  has  held  to  this  day,  a  continuous  service  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  has  never  missed  a  meeting.  He  has  served 
the  association  as  its  president,  and  during  that  year  he  held  both  offices  and 
performed  the  duties  of  both  president  and  secretary.  In  recognition  of  his 
long  and  faithful  service,  and  as  a  token  of  their  affection,  the  association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  August,  1905,  presented  him  with  a  loving  cup, 
appropriately  inscribed.   This  cup  is  now  one  of  his  most  cherished  possessions. 
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He  served  three  terms  as  president  of  the  Richmond  City  Dental  Society, 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  its  affairs  since  its  organization.  He  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Jamestown 
Dental  Convention  for  Secretary-General  and  faithfully  performed  this  serv- 
ice. 

Affable  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  Dr.  Keesee  commands  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  Though  now  somewhat  advanced 
in  years  he  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  evincing  that  same  enthusiasm  for  dentistry 
which  characterized  his  younger  days. 


MARK  F.  FINLEY,  D.  D.  S. 


AN  ENERGETIC  AND  DEVOTED  DENTAL  SOCIETY  EXPONENT. 

Dr.  Finley  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan.  He  at- 
tended district  school  and  the  Ypsilanti  high  school.  He  graduated  from  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School  (classical  course)  with  the  class  of  1875.  He 
located  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  1878.  He  was 
president  of  the  National  Dental  Association  in  1906 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization,  and  treasurer  of  the  Fourth  International  Dental 
Congress,  held  in  1904;  treasurer  of  the  Jamestown  Dental  Convention 
1907.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  N.  D.  A.;,  is  treasurer 
and  ex-president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society;  ex-secretary  of 
the  Michigan  State  Dental  Association ;  ex-president  of  the  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  is  ex-member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Examiners  :  a  member  of  the  New  York  Odontological  So- 
ciety; member  and  ex-president  of  the  Washington  Dental  Club.  (Moved 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1881.)  For  years  Dr.  Finley  has  assiduously  been 
identified  in  dental  society  work  and  faithfully  served  on  the  Executive  and 
other  Committees  of  the  National  Dental  Association.  Original  paper  pre- 
sented through  Section  I,  N.  D.  A.,  1897,  entitled  "Opening  the  Bite  with 
Cap  Fillings  without  Destroying  the  Vitality  of  the  Pulps  of  the  Teeth." 
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JOHN  DEANS  PATTERSON,  D.  D.  S. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  WESTERN  DENTIST. 

February  9,  1848,  in  Clear  Creek  Township,  Ashland  Count)',  near  Savan- 
nah, Ohio,  a  son  was  born  to  John  and  Christina  Patterson,  sturdy  Scotch 
fanner  folks,  both  living  (19CJ  )  and  proud  of  their  son.  who  was  christened 
John  Deans  Patterson. 

Young  Patterson  pa^ed  much  of  his  boyhood  working  on  his  father's  farm 
and  absorbed  the  lessons  of  nature,  country  life  and  self-dependence,  so  es- 
sential to  a  successful  career.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  district 
school  and  later  at  the  Savannah  Academy.  This  education  was  supplemented 
by  the  great  fund  of  learning  possessed  by  his  parents.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  the  farm:  then  followed  two  years  at  carpentering,  which  further  de- 
veloped him  for  his  future  work.  He  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  If.  Newton,  at  Savannah,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  one  year.  He  then 
went  into  the  office  of  Dr.  Moses  De  Camp,  of  Mansfield.  Ohio,  where  he 
studied  and  worked  two  years,  that  being  the  prescribed  term  of  pupilage  for 
the  dental  student  of  those  days. 

After  leaving  Dr.  De  Camp,  he  practiced  for  a  short  time  at  Savannah,  and 
in  1868  removed  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  be  soon  took  front  rank  as  a 
practitioner  and  a  citizen,  prominently  identified  with  church  and  social 
affairs.  At  this  period  dentistry  was  in  a  choatic  condition  in  Kansas,  without 
organization,  and  feeling  the  need  of  professional  unity.  Dr.  Patterson,  in 
conjunction  with  Drs.  .1.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Lawrence:  W.  IT.  Marvin,  of  Topeka; 
E.  F.  Fuller,  of  Fort  Scott:  .1.  II.  Sawyer,  of  Atchison:  A.  M.  Callahan  and 
L.  C.  Wasson,  of  Topeka.  met  at  Lawrence,  May  S.  lK7v!.  and  organized  The 
Kansas  State  Dental  Association.  Dr.  Patterson  was  the  first  Secretary,  an 
office  he  held  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected  President,  holding  that  office 
until  1878.  Drs.  L.  C.  Wasson  and  Patterson  are  the  only  surviving  charter 
members  of  the  Association. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  professor  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry of  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College  in  1881.  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1883.    For  years  lie  was  secretary  of  the  faculty  and  pro- 
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fessor  of  Dental  Pathology,  the  chair  he  still  occupies.  For  the  past  eight 
.years  he  has  been  dean  of  the  faculty. 

In  1884  he  removed  to  Kansas  City  and  actively  engaged  in  practice  and 
college  work.  Soon  after  this  "The  Western  Dental  Journal"  was  organized 
with  Dr.  Patterson  as  editor-in-chief,  a  position  he  occupied  until  January, 
1906. 

For  years,  Dr.  Patterson  has  been  prominently  identified  with  all  the 
best  interests  in  dentistry,  and  has  received  all  the  honors  the  profession  has 
had  to  give  in  recognition  of  his  high  standing  and  assiduous  work  for  its  in- 
terests. He  was  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Dental  Association,  1876-7, 
president  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association  in  1892,  president  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  1893,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties  1894,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics  in 
1903,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Odontographies  in  1902.  This  society  gave 
a  banquet  to  Dr.  Patterson  February.  1907,  and  presented  him  with  a  loving 
cup  as  a  testimonial  of  their  affection  for  him.  He  was  honorary  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Dental  College  Alumni  Association  in  1904-5,  vice-president 
for  Missouri  of  the  Interstate  Dental  Fraternity  in  1905,  and  Supreme  Grand 
Master  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  1905-6.  Besides  holding  promi- 
nent offices  and  being  an  active  worker  in  the  National  Dental  Association,  lie  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science  of  Boston, 
the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Dental  Science,  the  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Southern 
Kansas,  Indiana  and  other  State  Dental  Associations.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Organization  of  The  Fourth  International  Dental  Con- 
gress. 

Dr.  Patterson  is  one  of  the  best  parliamentarians  and  executive  officers  in 
the  profession  and  is  frequently  called  upon  for  opinions  or  to  preside  at  meet- 
ings. Of  commanding  presence,  his  clearcut,  emphatic  manner  of  speaking 
always  receives  the  attention  of  his  audience.  As  an  assayist  and  writer  he  is 
equally  talented,  and  he  has  contributed  much  of  value  to  the  literature  of  the 
profession.  As  an  essayist,  to  open  discussions  and  as  a  banquet  orator  he  is  in 
demand. 

Dr.  Patterson  is  a  natural  surgeon,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  oral 
surgery  and  the  successful  treatment  of  pyorrhea  and  other  diseases  of  the 
teeth  and  mouth. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  married  May  Is,  ism;,  to  Miss  Caroline  Haines  Cooper, 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  death  (  ecurred  in  1!>'»4. 

As  to  the  personal  side  of  Dr.  Patterson's  career:  He  is  fond  of  music  and 
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has  an  excellent  baritone  voice,  which  lie  has  exercised  at  social  gatherings 
and  in  church  choirs.  In  days  past  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  amateur 
operatic  affairs,  and  has  frequently  taken  leading  roles.  The  writer  once  saw 
him  appear  as  the  chief  pirate  in  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance."  Dr.  Patterson 
looked  the  part  and  sang  it  well.  In  his  early  professional  career,  Dr.  Pat- 
terson was  an  ardent  devotee  of  archery,  and  attended  many  tournaments, 
at  which  he  frequently  took  prizes  for  his  skill.  With  gun  and  rod  he  has  more 
than  ordinary  skill.  Chess  is  his  favorite  game,  and  the  principal  recreation 
of  his  busy  life. 

With  a  determination  and  a  sense  of  justice  characteristic  of  his  Scotch 
ancestry,  Dr.  Patterson  never  hesitates  to  express  his  opinion  and  is  always 
found  on  the  side  of  what  he  believes  the  right,  no  matter  what  the  result  may 
be.  Another  characteristic  is  his  willingness  to  give  everyone  a  "square  deal," 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  his  influence  is  invariably  with  the  "under  dog." 
He  is  the  man  who  compares  favorably  with  Kipling's  ideal,  who  dares 

' '  Greet  the  embarrassed  Gods, 

Nor  fears  to  shake  the  iron  hand  of  Fate, 

Nor  Match  with  Destiny  for  beers. ' ' 


HARVEY  J.  BURKHART,  D.  D.  S. 


ORGANIZER.  EXECUTIVE,  AND  PARLIAMENTARIAN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  August  14,  1864,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Biena  Buckholtz  Burkhart.  His  father  was  a 
cooper. 

Young  Harvey  obtained  his  early  education  at  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
and  the  Dansville  Seminary  at  Dansville,  New  York,  at  which  place  he  eventu- 
ally studied  dentistry  with  his  brother  Dr.  A.  P.  Burkhart  and  later  at  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  Erom  which  he  graduated  as  D.  D.  S. 
1890,  and  located  at  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  where  he  continues  to  practice. 

From  the  period  of  his  entrance  into  the  profession  to  the  present  day,  Dr. 
Burkhart  has  been  a  most  active  and  enthusiastic  dental  society  worker,  and 
has  contributed  both  in  papers  and  clinics  to  the  societies  he  is  affiliated  with. 

In  him  his  professional  associates  soon  discovered  both  an  executive  and 
parliamentarian  of  marked  ability,  which  soon  and  naturally  resulted  in  the 
preferment  of  many  honors  upon  him.  all  of  which  he  has  ably  Idled  with 
marked  executive  ability. 

He  was  President  of  the  Eighth  District  Dental  Society  of  New  York. 
President  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  Xew-  York.  President  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  1899. 

Dr.  Burkhart  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
N.  D.  A.  who  favored  and  made  possible  the  organization  of  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Dental  Congress  held  at  St.  Louis,  1904.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  elected  its  chairman,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  hard  work  to  make  it  a  success,  and  his  executive  ability  was 
elected  the  president  of  the  Congress  at  the  opening  session,  August  29,  1904, 

For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  proficiently  served  the  X.  D.  A.,  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Council,  a  position  he  is  well  fitted  for.  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  The  Xew  York  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers. 

Outside  of  dentistry,  in  secret  societies,  and  in  Republican  politics.  Dr. 
Burkhart  has  taken  a  prominent  part.    He  was  mayor  of  Batavia  for  four 
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terms  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  member  and  president  of  the  Batavia 
Board  of  Education,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Business  Men's 
Association,  and  connected  with  banks  and  various  business  enterprises  as 
Director,  as  well  as  active  in  all  branches  of  Masonry,  Oddfellowship  and 
the  order  of  Maccabees,  of  which  he  has  passed  through  the  principle  chairs 
in  each.  In  religion  he  is  identified  with  the  Episcopal  church  and  a  member 
of  the  vestry.  Athletic  sports,  art  and  music  are  his  pastimes  and  hobbies. 
Dr.  Burkhart  was  married  November  6,  1890  to  Miss  Jane  Hingston  of  Buffalo. 
One  son,  Richard  H.,  is  the  result  of  their  union. 

The  writer  has  always  contended  that  the  organizer  and  parliamentarian, 
he  who  devotes  hours  of  work  to  the  details  and  management  of  a  dental 
society,  was  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  society  and  to  professional  ad- 
vancement as  was  the  scientist,  essayist  or  clinician.  Few  if  any  in  the  dental 
profession  possess  the  marked  executive  ability  in  the  promotion  of  dental 
society  work,  as  does  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


EDWIN  TYLER  DARBY,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


TEACHER  AND  WRITER. 

Edwin  T.  Darby  was  born  in  Binghampton,  Broom  county,  New  York, 
August  21,  1845.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Chauncy  Darby,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man of  English  descent.  Dr.  Darby  was  educated  at  the  Cortland  Academy  of 
Homer,  New  York,  and  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in  1862,  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  with  Dr.  Ransom  Walker,  a  dentist  of  Owego,  Tioga  county,  New 
York.  He  remained  one  year  with  his  preceptor,  and  then  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Marion,  Wayne  county,  New 
York. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  lie  was  graduated  the  following  March, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  he  was  elected  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry in  his  alma  mater,  removed  permanently  to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Darby's  practice  grew  so  rapidly 
and  he  had  confined  himself  so  closely  to  it,  that  in  five  years  from  the  time  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  his  health  was  impaired  to  an  extent  which  demanded  a 
total  relinquishment  of  all  work  for  a  period. 

Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  he  visited  Europe,  traveled  extensively 
on  the  Continent,  and  spent  the  following  winter  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
In  the  summer  of  1871  he  returned  to  America  restored  in  health  and  resumed 
his  professional  work,  his  practice  consisting  of  a  large  and  select  clientele. 

In  1876  Dr.  Darby  was  elected  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Dental 
Histology  and  Pathology  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and 
held  the  position  until  the  establishment  of  the  Dental  Department  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1878,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Histology  in  that  institution,  the  chair 
which  he  now  holds. 

The  same  year  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
decided  to  establish  a  Dental  Department  Dr.  Chas.  J.  Essig  and  Dr.  Darby 
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were  selected  to  undertake  the  work  of  organization,  and  were  prominent  fac- 
tors in  the  steerage  of  the  department's  affairs  during  its  infancy,  and  to  them 
and  other  men  of  the  type  oi  J.  T.  Tyson  M.  I).,  William  Pepper.  M.  I).,  and 
Chas.  J.  Stille,  LL.  D.,  much  credit  is  due  for  their  unceasing  efforts  in  en- 
deavoring to  place  it  on  a  sound  and  solid  basis. 

The  first  faculty  organization  was  effected  on  March  15,  1878,  the  personnel 
of  which  follows : 

Chas.  J.  Stille,  LL.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University  and  ex-officio  Presi- 
dent of  the  faculty;  Chas.  J.  Essig,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Dentistry  and  Mentallurgy  and  Secretary  id'  the  Faculty;  Edwin  T.  Darby, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  professor  of  Operative  Dentistry.  Dental  Histology  and  Denial 
Pathology;  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  General 
Thereapeutics ;  Joseph  Tyson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology;  Theodore  G. 
Wormley,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Drs.  Essig  and  Darby  were  detailed  to  look  after  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment, and  everything  being  in  readiness,  the  first  official  session  began  in 
October,  1878;  however,  a  number  of  students  who  had  previously  matriculated 
began  work  on  Monday,  April  18,  1878. 

Dr.  Darby  was  a  member  of  the  old  American  Dental  Association,  the  pre- 
decessor to  the  present  National  Dental  Association,  and  was  elected  its  Presi- 
dent in  1883.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society, 
and  was  its  President  in  1875.  He  served  for  eight  years  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society  after  the 
passage  of  the  dental  law. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Odontologieal  Society,  the  first  District 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Central  Dental  Association  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Academy  of  Stomatology  of  Philadelphia. 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  He 
has  written  upon  many  subjects  during  the  last  forty  years,  ami  has  covered 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  dental  practice,  treating  each  subject  with  precision 
and  authority.    Among  his  writings  are  the  following  contributions: 

1906.    Alloys:   Penn.  State  Pen.  Soc;  "Cosmo?,"  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  46. 
1905.    "A  Field  for  Women  in  Dental  Practice;"  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XLVH,  p.  1063. 
1905.    Cements:    Fourth  International  Dental  Congress;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XLVII,  p. 
830. 

1904.    The  Patient's  Part  in  Keeping  the  Mouth  Clean:  Den.  Soc.  of  State  of  X.  Y. ; 
"Cosmos."  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  874. 
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1904.  The  Injection  of  Approximo-Oeclusal  Gold  Fillings  in  Bicuspids  and  Molars: 
New  York  Odontolog.  Soc;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  289. 

1899.'  Tin  Fillings  Made  by  Freshmen  Students:  N.  Y.  Odontolog.  Soc;  "Cosmos," 
Vol.  XLT,  p.  46. 

1898.    Tin  Fillings:  N,  Y.  Odontolog.  Soc.,  Jan.  18,  1898;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XL,  p.  358, 

May,  1898;  "Disc.  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XL,  pp.  358,  360,  May,  1898. 
1898.    Dr.  Jenkin's  System  of  Porcelain  Inlays:  N.  Y.  Odontolog.  Soc.,  Jan.  18,  1898; 

"Cosmos,"  Vol.  XL,  pp.  360-363,  May,  1898;  "Disc.  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XL, 

pp.  363-366,  May,  1898. 
1895.    Gouty  Pericementitis:  Acad,  of  Stomatology;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp. 

318-328. 

1894.  The  Eelative  Merits  of  Filling  Materials:  Second  Dist.  Den.  Soc.  N.  Y. ;  "Cos- 
mos," Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  175-181;  "Disc.  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  220- 

227. 

1894.    Heating  Non-Cohesive  Gold;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  501.  Hints. 

1892.    Dental  Erosion  and  the  Gouty  Diathesis:    Are  They  Uusually  Associated?  Den. 

Soc.  State  of  N.  Y.;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXXIV,  pp.  629-640  (7  Illus.)  ; 
"Disc.  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXXI V,  pp.  732-740. 

1888.  Operative  Dentistry:  Report  of  Com.  (Treatment  of  Pulpless  Teeth.  Implanta- 
tion); Union,  Amor.  &  Southern  Den.  Assn.;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXX,  pp. 
745-746. 

1887.  Operative  Dentistry;  Report  of  Com.:  Amer.  Den.  Assn.;  "Cosmos,"  Vol. 
XXIX,  pp.  644-645. 

1886.    Operative   Dentistry,  Report   of   Com.:    Amer.   Den.   Assn.;    "Cosmos,"  Vol. 

XXVI II,  pp.  607-608;  "Disc.  Cosmos."  Vol.  XXVI] I,  p.  608. 
1885.    Separators  and  Matrices:  Amer.  Den.  Assn.;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  603. 
1884.    Operative  Dentistry,   Report   of  Com.:    Amer.   Den.    Assn.;   "Cosmos,"  Vol. 

XXVI,  p.  683. 

1884.    ©resident's  Address:  Amer.  Den.  Assn.;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  513-515. 

Report  of  Com.  on  Same;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  681. 
1884.    The  Etiology  of  Caries  at  the  Gum  Margins  and  the  Labial  and  Buccal  Surfaces 

of  the  Teeth  (Also  Erosion):  Odontolog.  Soc.  Penn. ;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXVI, 

pp.  21S-225;  "Disc.  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  225-232. 
1883.    Treatment  of  Children's  Teeth;  N.  Y.  Odontolog.  Soe.;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXV, 

pp.  651-657;  "Disc.  Cosmos,"  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  657-665. 
1881.    Man  Who  Has  Erupted  But  Two  Teeth:  Odontolog.  Soc.  Penn.;  "Cosmos,"  Vol. 

XXIII,  pp.  645-646. 

1875.  The  Electro-Magnetic  Mallet:  Penn.  S.  Den.  Soc;  "Cosmos,"  Vol.  XVII,  pp. 
626-632. 

Considering  the  time  and  strength  required  by  his  practice,  and  the  effort 
necessary  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  his  lectures  before  the  University, 
the  wonder  is  thai  he  could  find  the  time  to  contribute  so  much  to  dental 
literature. 
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He  is  an  accomplished  mieroscopist,  having  given,  in  the  early  years,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  that  fascinating  science,  and  having  an  elaborate 
and  perfect  equipment  for  that  work. 

In  his  practice  he  has  been  an  eclectic,  giving  attention  to  all  its  different 
branches.  Always  having  a  well-equipped  laboratory  and  workmen  of  the 
highest  skill,  he  has  given  successful  attention  to  orthodontia  and  prosthesis. 

He  has  always  been  an  active  worker  in  dental  societies.  An  accom- 
plished writer  and  fluent  speaker,  he  has  always  been  in  demand,  and  distance 
or  discomfort  of  traveling  has  seldom  kept  him  from  complying  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  leading  societies  of  the  country.  Dr.  Safford  G.  Perry,  a  close 
friend  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Darby,  says  of  him : 

"Absorbed  as  he  must  naturally  be  in  the  interests  of  a  great  city,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  a  great  lover  of  the  country.  In  1887  he  moved  out  to  Lans- 
downe,  where  he  made  a  permanent  winter  home.  With  good  business  fore- 
sight he  bought  land  there  which  has  since  proven  a  good  investment.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  lie  has  a  summer  home,  which  after  all  is  his  dearest  love.  The 
light  that  comes  into  his  face  when  speaking  of  it  is  something  to  remember. 
Facing  the  morning  sun  it  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Skaneateles 
Lake,  in  western  New  York.  There  he  spends  his  vacations,  contented  and 
happy,  and  wishing  it  could  be  always  summer.  Terraced  above  his  cot- 
tage, on  the  hillside,  are  his  orchards,  young  and  old,  where  he  takes  pride  in 
growing  fruits  of  the  finest  varieties.  At  his  feet  lies  a  lake  as  beautiful 
as  the  eye  ever  rested  on,  and  across  its  placid  bosom  rise  shores  ever  green  and 
restful,  making  a  combination  well  suited  to  bring  rest  and  contentment  dur- 
ing the  precious  summer  vacation. 

"Wise  in  his  day  and  generation,  he  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
can  no  longer  work,  and  has  bought  a  place  in  Florida  where  the  genial  air  of 
the  Northern  summer  will  be  continued  during  the  Southern  winter.  May 
there  come  to  him  there  under  beautiful  skies  and  amid  luscious  fruits  the 
satisfaction  of  contemplating  a  long  life  well  spent. 

"His  recreations  at  his  summer  home  at  Glen  Haven  are  not  of  a  strenuous 
kind.  Not  having  for  many  years  the  robust  health  that  finds  delight  in  ac- 
tive outdoor  sports,  his  greatest  pleasure  is  in  reading,  rowing,  walking,  driving 
and  tinkering  in  his  shop.  Having  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  being  a 
great  lover  of  fine  tools,  his  work-shop  has  always  been  a  great  source  of 
delight.  He  does  not  often  make  an  ambitious  or  elaborate  attempt  at 
construction,  but  he  likes  to  have  a  work-shop  so  well  equipped  that  almost 
anything  can  be  made  in  it  at  short  notice. 
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"His  mechanical  turn  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  dental  instruments  of  his 
design,  many  of  which  are  used  by  the  profession  throughout  the  world.  His 
bump  of  order  is  enormously  developed.  One  never  sees  signs  of  confusion 
in  the  instruments  of  his  office,  the  tools  of  his  workshop,  the  papers  on 
his  desk,  the  contents  of  his  den  at  his  home,  or  in  the  care  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  clothing.  In  matters  of  dress  he  is  immaculate.  Xo  one  ever 
saw  him  wear  an  ill-fitting  garment.  Even  during  vacation,  which  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  time  for  wearing  out  old-clothes,  he  is  always  immaculately 
dressed.    He  could  not  be  happy  if  not  tidy. 

"His  habit  of  neatness  and  order  has  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
professional  work.  It  has  made  him  prompt,  exact  and  rapid.  In  his 
work  he  never  hesitates  or  makes  false  motions.  His  instruments  are  al- 
ways so  arranged  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  found,  almost  in  the  dark, 
and  they  are  always  sharp  and  ready  for  use. 

"As  a  companion,  he  is  as  lovable  as  a  woman.  The  sweetness  of  his  smile 
is  proverbial  and  perennial.  It  wins  to  him  men,  women  and  children  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Wherever  lie  is  known  there  will  lie  found  a  host  of  his' friends. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  his  profession,  wherein  he  is  beloved.  He  is 
always  the  friend  of  the  young  struggling  student,  and  is  ready  with  advice 
and  sometimes  with  money,  to  help  him  on.  He  seems  never  to  forget  that 
he  was  once  a  student  himself  craving  knowledge  at  every  turn. 

"As  a  genial  companion  he  has  no  superior  in  the  dental  profession.  A 
droll,  keen  sense  of  humor  makes  him  always  entertaining,  and  his  warm 
heart  makes  him  alwavs  sympathetic.  His  stories  are  always  gems,  and  they 
are  always  told  in  a  manner  to  make  one  love  the  story-teller  hetter  than  the 
story.  His  own  appreciation  of  funny  things  is  so  great  that  often,  uncon- 
sciously, he  will  tell  a  story  over  twice,  and  with  even  more  enjoyment  the 
second  time.  This  appreciation  of  droll  things,  which  he  shares  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  Charles  Darby,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  an  inheritance  from  a 
grandmother,  who  was  a  great  wit. 

"As  an  after-dinner  speaker  he  is  conspicuous  as  alwavs  saying  just  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place.  Besides  having  good  sense  he  has  unfail- 
ing good  taste.  This  enables  him  to  fill  the  position  of  toastmaster  always  with 
great  distinction. 

"As  a  traveling  companion  he  is  ideal.  Always  modest  and  unassuming,  he 
is  at  home  under  all  conditions,  and  a  man  to  be  proud  of  when  presented  to 
one's  choicest  friends.  His  sweetness  of  temper  makes  him  always  agreeable, 
and  no  matter  how  the  ship  plunges  or  how  long  the  train  delays  he  is  alwavs 
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the  philosopher  who  does  not  complain.  As  a  traveler  he  hap  had  large  ex- 
perience. Our  own  country  is  familiar  to  him  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  has  ransacked  Europe,  having 
been  abroad  many  times.  In  1871,  in  company  with  Rev.  Dr.  George  Dana 
Boardman,  he  ascended  the  Nile,  crossed  the  desert,  and  visited  the  Holy  Land. 
In"  the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt,  with  his  own  hands,  he  uncovered  a  great  number 
of  mummies  in  search  of  evidence  of  early  dentistry — which  he  never  found." 

Dr.  Darby  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Carolyn  B.  Thomas.  To  them 
was  born  one  son,  George  D.  B.  Darby,  D.  D.  S.,  who  practices  in  Philadelphia, 
and  three  daughters. 

Generous  in  his  family,  indulgent  to  his  children,  liberal  among  his  friends, 
yet  with  good  business  judgment  and  thrift,  partly  imbibed  perhaps  from 
his  Quaker  friends,  having  made  him  comfortably  well  off,  so  far  as  this 
world's  good  are  concerned.  "Rich  was  he  in  all  that  makes  true  wealth — the 
respect  of  his  neighbors  and  the  affection  of  his  friends !" 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  Bachelors' 
Barge  Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Club.  Although  always  warmly 
welcomed  by  his  friends  in  all  his  clubs,  yet  he  uses  them  but  little,  being  a 
great  lover  of  his  own  home.  Besides  being  a  close  reader  of  the  literature  of 
his  profession  he  is  a  great  lover  of  good  books,  and  finds  time  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  general  literature  of  the  day.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
and  was  the  life-long  and  very  intimate  friend  of  the  late  distinguished  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman,  after  whom  his  son  is  named. 

He  is  notably  loyal  to  his  friends,  peculiarly  courteous  and  considerate  to 
his  acquaintances,  but  always  fearless  and  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  those 
whom  he  cannot  respect.  Yet  there  is  so  much  charity  in  his  nature,  that 
condemnation  is  seldom  heard  from  his  lips. 

As  a  final  and  fitting  evidence  of  the  position  he  holds  in  his  profession, 
he  received  in  1906  from  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  its 
gold  medal,  bestowed  in  recognition  of  "distinguished  service  tendered  the 
science  and  art  of  dentistry." 

The  principal  facts  in  this  biography  were  gleaned  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  S.  G. 
Perry  in  "The  Dental  Record."  class  1906,  Department  of  Dentistry,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


WALDO  ELIAS  BOARDMAN,  D.  M.  D. 


DENTAL  SOCIETY  ENTHUSIAST  AND  ORGANIZER. 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman,  son  of  Elias  and  Sarah  Hartshorn  (Hopkins) 
Boardman,  was  horn  in  Saco,  Maine,  September  1,  1851,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege, at  Portland,  Maine. 

He  decended  originally  from  William  Bordman  of  Cambridge,  England, 
who  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (in  New  England)  with  his  mother  and 
stepfather  Stephen  Day,  (her  second  husband)  who  was  the  first  Cambridge 
printer.  William  was  probably  born  in  1614,  was  freeman  in  Cambridge, 
Mass..  in  1652,  and  "came  from  London,  England,  in  the  ship  John,  in  1638. 
William's  father  was  Andrew  Bordman  of  Cambridge,  England,  William  died 
March  25,  1685,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a  tailor,  steward  and  cook  of  Harvard 
College.  He  left  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  a  son  Andrew 
succeeded  his  father  as  college  cook  and  managed  the  office  of  steward.  An- 
other son  succeeded  as  college  cook  and  steward,  thus  this  position  remained 
in  the  family  100  years. 

A  nephew,  Andrew,  also  succeeded  to  said  office  in  1703,  and  held  it  for  44 
years.  He  was  town  clerk  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  31  successive  years,  town 
treasurer  for  46  successive  years,  from  1701.  Selectman  for  18  years,  between 
1706  and  1732,  representative  1719  and  1720,  and  died  May  30,  1747,  aged  76 
years. 

On  his  mother's  side  he  descended  from  Captain  Jonathan  Poole,  the  noted 
Indian  fighter,  who  was  appointed  Oct.  1671,  quartermaster,  and  in  May,  1674, 
cornet  of  the  "three  county  troop"  and  held  that  office  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  1675. 

The  monument  of  Capt.  John  Parker  in  Lexington  (Mass.)  Common  is 
commemorative  of  another  ancestor  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  family. 

Young  Waldo  first  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  with  his  father 
in  his  native  city  in  1869. 

In  1871  he  came  to  Boston  to  engage  in  a  professional  line,  that  of  patent 
solicitor  and  counsel  in  patent  causes  in  which  he  remained  for  nearly  seven 
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years,  when  his  health  gave  way  owing  to  overwork.  After  four  year's  rest 
lie  entered  the  newspapei  business  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  publication  of  a  weekly  trade  journal  devoted  to  the  cotton  belt. 
Relinquishing  his  interest  after  more  than  a  year's  experience,  he  entered  the 
drug  business  and  later  entered  the  confectionary  business  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  after  which,  in  188:},  he  entered  the  Harvard  Dental 
School,  and  after  the  three  year's  course  graduated  with  the  degree  of  D.  M.  D. 
dune  29,  1886. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  note  his  capacity  for  faithful  work 
and  what  he  has  contributed  toward  dental  society  organization.  He  began 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  1886;  was  instructor  in  operative  dentistry,  Dental 
Department  of  Harvard  University,  1890-1900,  inclusive.  Curator,  of  the 
dental  museum,  Dental  Department,  Harvard  University,  1891,  and  still  holds 
the  office.  Librarian  of  the  dental  library,  Dental  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  1897,  and  still  holds  the  office.  Editor  of  Quinquesimal  Catalogue, 
Dental  Department  of  Harvard  University,  1896,  and  still  holds  the  office. 
Member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Dental  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  1899,  and  still  holds  the  office.  He  was  elected  active  member  of 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  1887.  Elected  member  of  Executive  Committee 
1889  to  1894,  inclusive:  and  its  secretary  each  year;  second  vice-president 
1894;  first  vice-president  1895;  president  1896;  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  1897  to  the  present  time:  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee 1900-1901,  1905-08.  He  was  councillor  1895  and  1896;  councillor,  ex- 
officio,  1905-1908  and  editor,  1898-1904. 

He  was  temporary  president  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Dental  Society 
at  its  organization,  1895,  and  elected  treasurer  of  the  same  society,  April,  1896, 
and  still  holds  that  office.  In  1895  he  organized  the  South  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society :  also  the  North  Metropolitan,  the  North  Eastern.  Central 
and  South  Eastern  Metropolitan  District  Dental  Societies. 

In  1886  he  became  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Association; 
in  1894  he  became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in  1895  was 
elected  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  still  holds  the 
office. 

Me  was  elected  an  active  member  of  the  Harvard  Odontological  Society 
in  1887,  and  was  recording  secretary  1891  to  1896,  inclusive:  elected  president, 
1896-1897  (two  years).  Elected  an  active  member,  1897,  of  the  Northeastern 
Dental  Association,  member  of  executive  committee  and  chairman  1898-1899; 
president  1899-1900;  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  chairman  1901- 
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1902  and  1902-1903.  Elected  member,  1899,  of  the  Academy  of  Dental 
Science.  Elected  member  (associate).  1905,  of  The  New  York  Institute  of 
Stomatology.  Member  of  committee  on  organization  of  fifteen  of  the  Fourth 
International  Dental  Congress;  chairman  of  the  Publication  of  Proceedings 
Committee;  member  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Offices;  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Elected  active  member,  August,  1899,  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association;  member  of  Necrology  Committee;  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  (elected  1902) ;  vice-president  for  the  East  (elected  1903), 
and  president  (elected  September,  1904),  and  is  a  member  of  the  Federation 
Dentaire  Internationale.  Besides  his  many  dental  society  duties,  Dr.  Board- 
man  was  also  a  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club;  life  member  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution;  member  of  Boston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  life  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associ- 
ation ;  life  member  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  and  other 
kindred  societies. 

Delegate  from  State  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  to  National 
Society  at  meeting  in  Denver.  Colo.,  June,  1907. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  City  Club  and  vice-president  of  the  Winthrop 
(Mass.)  town  government  association. 

His  hobby  in  early  life  was  the  subject  of  Lepidoptera  (insects,  beetles,  etc) 
of  which  he  has  a  fair  collection  which  he  has  preserved  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

Dr.  Boardman  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Massachusetts  in 
1874  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas  Talbot,  and,  reappointed  every  seven 
years  since  by  governors  of  Massachusetts,  is  still  holding  the  appointment. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  in  1876,  a  notary  public  for 
Massachusetts,  and  still  holds  the  office,  having  been  re-appointed  every  seven 
years  since  by  the  governors. 

Dr.  Boardman  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  periodical  literature 
and  has  read  a  number  of  papers  before  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society, 
Harvard  Odontological  Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  and 
F.  D.  I.    He  has  made  three  visits  to  Europe— 1886,  1889,  1890. 
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GEORGE  LINDSEY  FIELD,  D.  D.  S. 


A  MICHIGAN  PIONEER  DENTIST. 

The  former  patients  and  professional  friends  of  the  well  known  Detroit 
practitioner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  recently  received  the  following  announce- 
ment :  "After  a  continuous  practice  of  dentistry  for  over  fifty-six  years,  over 
fifty  of  which  have  been  in  this  city,  I  have  decided  to  close  my  office  and 
retire  from  practice  permanently.  This  I  hope  to  do  on,  or  about,  the  first  of 
September  next.  But  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  return  my  hearty  thanks  to 
those  who  have  been  my  friends  and  patients  in  years  now  gone  by,  trusting 
they  will  overlook  as  much  as  possible  such  faults  and  failures  as  may  have 
been  mine,  in  the  practice  of  a  profession  which  in  itself  is  not  conducive 
to  pleasant  memories.    I  subscribe  myself  with  kind  wishes  to  all." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Field,  D.  D.  S. 

Detroit,  Aug.  1st.  1907. 

The  continuous  active  practice  in  dentistry  by  any  man.  who  has  done  his 
work  well  deserves  more  than  passing  comment.  Dr.  Field  is  one  of  the  few 
who  has  withstood  the  arduous  trials  and  just  recently  celebrated  his  50th  an- 
niversary. 

Dr.  Field  was  born  April  19,  1835.  His  parents  were  George  and  Sarah 
A.  Field.  His  father  was  originally  civil  engineer,  having  served  the  appren- 
ticeship for  seven  years  in  England.  He  afterwards  became  a  clergyman. 
Two  years  after  the  birth  of  their  son,  they  moved  to  Detroit,  where  young 
George  attended  the  public  school.  Later  they  removed  to  Battle  Creek,  re- 
turning to  Detroit  in  1844,  the  year  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  President.  In 
the  Fall  of  1850  the  family  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  1851  young  George 
entered  the  office  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding  as  an  indentur  apprentice.  Dr.  Spald- 
ing was  a  well  known  and  skillful  practitioner,  one  of  the  foremost  in  St.  Louis 
at  that  period.  With  him  Dr.  Field  stayed  three  years,  then  becoming  the  assis- 
tant of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  J.  McKellops  for  whom  he  did  the  gold  plate  and 
general  laboratory  work.  Next  Dr.  Field  was  employed  by  Dr.  Solyman  Dun- 
ham another  well  known  St.  Louis  dentist.    After  this  he  located  in  the  village 
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of  Huutsville,  Mo.  Here  lie  remained  three  years  conducting  a  country  dental 
practice.  In  185?  he  returned  to  Detroit  where  he  decided  to  permanently 
locate.  Being  out  of  funds,  he  borrowed  $60.00,  rented  a  small  back  room, 
from  Zacharia  Chandler,  who  had  just  been  elected  for  the  first  time  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  Dr.  Field  paying  $96.00  yearly  rent,  and  with  a 
second  hand  easy  chair,  and  an  oil  cloth  covered  table,  he  began  a  practice 
which  he  conducted  for  fifty  years.  His  first  year's  gross  income  was  $150.00. 
He  soon  commanded  a  large  and  wealthy  clientele,  whom  he  served  for  three 
generations.  His  work  was  of  a  high  class,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  dentists 
throughout  the  country  that  made  a  practice  of  stating  his  fees  on  his  appoint- 
ment cards.  Following  is  the  schedule  of  fees  that  each  patient  was  handed 
upon  making  an  appointment. 

DE.  FIELD'S  DENTAL  FEE  BILL. 


Ordinary  Gold   Fillings  $  3.00  to  $  8.00 

Larger  or  more  complicated                                                               10.00  to  40.00 

Destroying  Pulp  or  Nerve....                                                                 1.00  to  2.00 

Treating  Ulcerated  Tooth                                                                     1.00  to  5.00 

Cleaning  Teeth  :                        1.00  to  6.00 

Inserting  Pivot  Tooth  on  Wooden  Peg                                                   5.00  to  8.00 

Extracting  Tooth   50  to  2.00 

Use  of  Chloroform  or  Ether                                                                 3.00  to  5.00 

Use  of  Nitrous  Oxide   2.00 

Gold  Crown,  from                                                                              25.00  to  40.00 


Terms  for  inserting  teeth  on  Plate  made  known  upon  application.  Those  not  wish- 
ing to  conform  to  these  charges  will  please  make  no  appointment. 

Dr.  Field  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  Feb.  24,  1874.  All  of  his  professional  career  has  been  identified  with 
the  best  interests  to  promote  and  better  dentistry.  Soon  after  locating  at  De- 
troit, he  joined  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Association,  which  honored  Mm 
with  the  presidency  three  different  times.  He  also  has  been  thrice  president 
of  the  Detroit  Dental  Society  and  for  forty  years  a  member  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  (now  the  National  Dental  Association).  In  1881  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  London,  to  which 
a  section  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  had  been  added.  At  this  time  he  at- 
tended an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  at  Weis 
Baden,  Germany,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary  member.  Fourteen  years  ago 
when  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  inaugurated  a  dental  department,  Dr. 
Field  was  chosen  professor  of  clinical  operative  dentistry,  a  position  he  still 
holds.    Dr.  Field  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity.    He  was 
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married  Oct.  17,  1861,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Folsom,  a  distant  cousin  to  Mrs. 
G rover  Cleveland.  To  them  was  born  one  child  Jessie  (now  Mrs.  John  R. 
Campbell,  of  Chicago).  October  26,  1907,  some  seventy-five  members  of  the 
profession  tendered  Dr.  Field  a  complimentary  banquet  at  the  Fellowcraft 
club,  Detroit,  at  which  time  they  presented  him  with  a  silver  loving  cup,  in 
behalf  of  the  Detroit  Dental  Society. 

As  before  stated,  Dr.  Field  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  successfully 
rounded  out  fifty  years  in  the  continuous  practice  of  dentistry.  Other  close 
friends  and  associates,  in  the  American  Dental  Association,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  vice  president,  were:  H.  J.  McKellops,  of  St.  Louis;  W.  W.  All- 
port  of  Chicago,  John  Allen  of  continuous  gum  fame :  W.  0.  Barrett  of  Buffalo; 
and  Chas.  T\.  Bulter,  of  Cleveland.  All  gone  to  their  reward  but  the  latter.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  professional  career,  Dr.  Field  was  an  enthusiastic  hunts- 
man. Billiards  and  cards  have  been  a  favorite  amusement  with  him.  Dr.  Field 
has  been  a  famous  story  teller,  and  one  of  the  interesting  characters  at  the 
National  Dental  Association  meeting,  where  he  was  always  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  jolly  fellows,  listening  and  laughing  to  his  witty  and  humorous 
stories. 

With  fifty  years  continuous  and  conscientious  practice  and  the  records  of 
right  living  to  his  credit  truly  "Uncle  George,"  as  he  is  best  known,  has  earned 
the  rest  that  his  retirement  entitles  him  to,  as  well  as  the  respect  and  good  will 
of  his  fellow  men.  With  his  life  of  fun  and  natural  wit.  and  with  his  skillfully 
trained  hand  he  has  gone  through  life  carrying  sunshine  and  laughter  and  relief 
to  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 


THOMAS  FILLEBROWN,  M.  D.,  D.  M.  D. 


ORAL  SURGEON. 

The  death  of  Professor  Fillebrown,  which  occurred  Jan.  22nd,  1908,  at 
the  Boothby  Hospital,  Boston,  removed  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  best 
known  New  England  dentists. 

Thomas  Fillebrown  was  born  Jan.  13,  1836  at  Winthrop,  Maine.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  James  Bowdoin  and  Almira  (Butler)  Fillebrown.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  the  Towle  Academy  and  Mount  YVest- 
leyian  Seminary,  from  which  lie  graduated  1859.  He  began  his  career  first 
as  a  teacher  in  the  public  school,  later  studying  dentistry  with  his  father,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Fillebrown.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Maine,  from  which  he  received  the  M.  D.  degree  in  1863.  Desiring  to 
further  equip  himself,  he  entered  the  first  class  of  the  dental  department  of 
Harvard  University,  and  graduated  from  this  department  in  1869  as  D.  M.  D. 
He  practiced  first  at  Lewiston  and  Portland,  Me.,  and  after  his  graduation 
in  dentistry  located  in  Boston  where  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  dental 
department  of  Harvard  University.  Later  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery,  a  position  he  held  for  21  years,  resigning  in 
1904. 

Dr.  Fillebrown  did  considerable  writing.  His  best  known  work  was  the 
Fillebrown  "Text-booh  on  Operative  Dentist  ri/."  lie  wrote  many  articles  on 
this  subject  also  for  the  dental  journals  and  on  Oral  Surgery,  hare-lip,  cleft 
palate,  the  hypnosis  as  a  dental  obtundant,  anesthesia,  and  lately  several  papers 
of  the  physiology  of  vocalism.  He  devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  the 
maintenance  of  anesthesia  by  ether  during  operations  in  the  oral  cavity. 
He  was  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  before  surgical  and  dental  associations.  He 
was  an  ardent  society  attendant.  Following  the  merging  and  consolidation 
of  the  American  Dental  Association  and  the  Southern  Dental  Association.  Dr. 
Fillebrown  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  present  National  Dental 
Association  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Aug.  5,  1897.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
at  the  next  session  of  the  association  held  in  Omaha.  Aug.  30,  1898.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Maine  State  Dental  Association,  president  in  1907 
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of  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science  at  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Dental  Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  the  Maine  -Medical  Association,  the 
Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Association  of  which  he  was  president  1871  to  1874. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  1862  he  married  Miss  Helen  Dalton,  of  Kenfield,  Maine.  To  them 
was  born  Edith  S.,  who  died  in  infancy,  Harriet  A.,  Helen  F.,  Dr.  Chas.  D., 
and  Winthrop  Fillebrown,  who  survive  him.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Fillebrown's  brother,  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  on  Fridav,  Jan. 
24,  and  the  remains  were  interred  at  Portland,  Maine.  Dr.  Fillebrown's  work- 
in  Operative  Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery,  at  which  he  was  an  expert  will  stand 
out  prominently  for  many  years  to  come.  His  life  was  one  of  devotion  to  his 
profession  and  bis  influence  as  a  teacher  and  writer  leaves  a  record  of  good 
work  and  devotion  for  his  chosen  calling. 


JOSEPH  PORTER  MICHAELS. 

BIOLOGIST,  MICROSCOPIST,  CHEMIST,  PROSTHETIST. 
"KNOW  THY  SALIVA — TO  KXOW  THYSELF." 

It  is  not  a  well-known  fact,  in  America  at  least,  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  native  born  American,  and  that  he,  like  a  number  of  other  Amer- 
ican dentists,  such  as  Evans,  Miller,  Williams,  Jenkins,  the  Davenports  and 
the  Mitchells,  all  American  by  birth  and  education,  chose  a  foreign  field  in 
vtfiich  to  labor,  and  all  having  had  the  choicest  clienteles  and  while  abroad 
acquired  both  fame  and  many  honors,  as  well  as  a  goodly  share  of  this  world's 
goods. 

Joseph  Porter  Michaels  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  10,  1838, 
the  son  of  John  E.  and  Sarah  E.  Durand  Michaels.  His  father,  engaged  in 
artistic  ornamental  work,  died  when  his  son  was  eight  years  of  age. 

Young  Michaels,  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  attended  the  New 
York  City  public  schools  and  was  in  a  stock  broker's  office  about  six  months 
before  studying  dentistry,  which  he  began  in  1853,  with  a  Dr.  Latson,  and 
subsequently  with  Dr.  DalrjTnple  and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Ryder,  all  of  New 
York.  In  November,  1858,  he  went  to  England  and  became  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Ballard,  of  London.  In  the  autumn  of  1859,  he  went  to  Paris  as  operator 
to  Dr.  Perterre.  Here  he  continued  until  1867.  During  this  association 
he  assisted  in  creating  the  Preterre  Museum  of  Dental  Prosthesis,  which  was 
later  bought  and  presented  to  the  Dental  School  of  Paris  by  Dr.  Lecaudy. 

In.  1868,  Dr.  Michaels  became  associated  with  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans, 
the  famous  American  dentist,  of  Paris.  Ender  this  association.  Dr.  Michaels 
established  a  practice  at  Vienna,  Austria.  Here  he  continued  until  1876, 
when  lie  returned  to  Paris,  established  an  independent  private  practice,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  hospital  service  and  dental  school  work. 

Soon  after  this  he  began  his  prosthetic  restorations  of  the  mouth,  palate, 
maxillaries,  nose,  larynx  and  other  lost  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  his  skill  in  this  line  of  work. 

Among  his  works  of  dental  and  other  prosthetic  restoration  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  are: 

Restoration  of  the  Nose.  Arch  and  the  Velum  of  the  Palate  and  the 
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Mamillaries  after  the  total  removal  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  (Case  of  Hete- 
rotaxy  of  the  Maxillaries)  Hospital  St.  Louis.  1800. 

Restoration  of  the  superior  half  of  the  Humerus.  Reinstating  the  articu- 
lation "Euarthrodiale  Scapulo-Humerale."  (Case  of  Tuliereulose-Osseuse) 
Hospital  International,  Paris,  1894. 

Restoration,  by  special  appliance,  to  replace  the  parts  lost  after  the  total 
removal  of  the  larynx:  the  superior  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  inferior 
part  of  the  pharynx.    (Case  of  Epithelioma)  Hospital  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  1895. 

Restoration  of  the  Tibia  with  bone  splints  slightly  decalcified.  (Case  of 
subacute  osteomyelitis)  International  Hospital,  1896. 

Restoration  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsiens,  the 
cuboid,  and  the  third  cuneiform,  by  a  cement  composed  of  calcinated  and 
pulverized  bone  agglomerated.    International  Hospital,  1896. 

Restoration  of  the  Xaso-buccal  cavites  (artificial  nose  and  dental  pros- 
thesis combined  by  prosthetic  appliance).  (Case  of  rhinoscleroma)  Hospital 
International,  1895. 

These  patients  were  presented  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris, 
by  Dr.  Pean  and  Dr.  Michaels,  and  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Academy 
with  many  other  restorations,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Duplicates 
of  these  prosthetic  appliances  have  been  given  to  the  museum  of  the  Dental 
School  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Michaels  has  made  many  other  inventions  such  as  instrumental  appli- 
ances, electrical  machinery,  generators,  motors,  etc. 

Dr.  Michaels  later  in  life  became  interested  in  biological  chemistry,  making 
many  experiments  and  investigations  of  this  subject  in  which  probably  he 
has  done  his  best  and  most  fruitful  work  for  the  dental  profession,  a  work 
that  has  made  him  famous  as  an  authority. 

He  advocates  the  study  of  biological  chemistry  in  general  and  specially 
sialo-semeiology  by  chemical  analysis  and  practical  experiments  to  discover 
the  facts  regarding  the  differential  influences  of  pathological  and  dyscrasic 
saliva  as  compared  with  the  normal  saliva,  whereby  may  be  established  a 
scientific  basis  for  future  research  of  a  prophylactic  treatment  of  buccal  and 
dental  diseases. 

The  formation  of  a  scientific  body  (physiologist,  chemist  and  dentist), 
who,  in  unity  may  accept  for  consideration  all  subjects  and  communications 
submitted,  and  advise  as  to  confirming  or  rejecting  theories  or  suggestions. 
It  is  his  theory  that  the  saliva  of  man  is  a  living  liquid  material  with  organ- 
ileptic  physical  and  chemical  properties,  saccharifiable,  fermentative,  precipi- 
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table  and  alterable.  Its  chemical  equilibrium  characterises  the  eucrasic  state. 
The  chemical  disequilibrium  characterises  a  dyscrasic  state.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  theory  but  one  must  learn  it.  (See  Dental  Cosmos,  December,  1900, 
page  1293.) 

Among  Dr.  Michaels'  literary  contributions  are  the  following: 
Work  on  Restoration  of  the  Maxillaries  (1890). 

On  Prosthetic  Appliances  destined  to  replace  the  loss  of  bone  substance  (Congress 
of  Nancy,  1894). 

On  dental  Affections,  Osteite,  Necrose-Phosphore,  Cancer.  Lessons  of  Physical 
Surgery  (Tome  IX  Pean,  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.    Congress  of  Nancy,  1895). 

On  the  subject  of  Hyperacidity  and  Sulfocyanures  of  Saliva  in  the  Chemical  Abra- 
sion of  the  Teeth  (Congress  of  Lyons,  1896). 

On  buccal  restorations  (Museum  Preterre)   (Congress,  Paris,  1897). 

On  Prosthetic  restorations,  Presentation  of  maladies  and  lantern  projections  (3d 
International  Congress,  Paris,  1900). 

Essay  on  Sialo-Semeiology  (read  at  3d  International  Congress,  Paris,  1900). 

Diagnosis  of  Diathesic  Maladies  by  Chemical  and  Microscopic  studies  of  the  Organo- 
leptic Characters  of  Mixed  Saliva  (4th  International  Congress,  St.  Louis,  1904). 

The  use  of  Non-Conductors  before  Introducing  a  filling.  Mode  of  Inserting  Amal- 
gam (International  Dental  Congress,  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  224,  1890). 

A  rapid  Method  of  making  a  gold  plate  (International  Dental  Congress,  Cosmos, 
Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  224-225,  1890). 

Gold  Filling.  Hand  Pressure  Thimble.  Pad-carrier  to  retract  cheek  and  close 
parotoid  duet  (Clinic.  3rd  International  Dental  Congress,  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXXTI,  pp.  231- 
232,  1890). 

In  Sialo-Semeiology;  Analysis  of  the  Saliva  as  an  Aid  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Diathetic 
Diseases  and  Gingivo-Dental  Changes  (3rd  International  Dental  Congress,  Cosmos, 
Vol.  XLII,  pp.  1293-1297.    Cosmos,  Vol.  XLII,  pp.  1334-1335.    Ed.  1900). 

Restorative  Prosthesis  (Paris  International  Dental  Congress,  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLIIT, 
pp.  64-67.    Discussion,  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLIII,  pp.  67-68,  1901). 

Re-work  on  Sialo-Semeiology  (Cosmos,  Vol.  XLIII,  pp.  1223-1224.    Ed.  1901). 

Facial  Neuralgia  (American  Dental  Club  of  Paris,  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  50,  1903). 

"Sialology:  Differential  Analyses,  Elements  of  Value  in  Medical  Diagnosis" 
CFourth  International  Dental  Congress,  Cosmos,  Vol.  XLVII,  pp.  207,  1903). 

Dr.  Michaels  has  received  many  decorations  and  many  honors  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  skill  and  research  work.    Amongst  them  are  as  follows : 

Officer  of  the  Order  "Leopold  II"  (Tuscany,  1871),  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
Ernest  August  (Hanover,  1872),  Officer  of  the  Academie  (France,  1891),  Chevalier 
of  the  "Legion  of  Honor"  (France,  1895),  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Danilo  I  (Monte- 
negro, 1895),  Diploma  of  the  American  Institute  (United  States,  1853),  Diploma  and 
Medal,  Societe  d 'Encouragement  (France.  1883),  Grand  Medal  of  Honor  (Odonto- 
logical  Society  of  Paris,  1894),  Diploma  of  Gold  Medal  (Universal  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  1904). 
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He  was  honorary  president  of  the  Dental  Congress  of  Nancy,  1896;  honorary 
president,  French  National  Dental  Congress,  Lyons,  189S;  felicitation  and  vote  of 
thanks,  Congress  of  Hygiene  (Dental  Section),  Madrid,  1898;  Eloge  and  Citation,  Third 
International  Dental  Congress,  Paris,  1900.  He  received  the  nomination  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Dental  School  of  France  1884,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Odontechnical  School  of  Paris,  and  served  in  daily  attendance  for  six  or  seven  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Club  of  Paris,  of  the  Odontological  Society, 
Paris;  The  American  Academy  Dental  Surgery,  New  York;  The  Stomatological  Society, 
Paris,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  following  societies:  Odontological  Society, 
Bio  Janeiro,  Brazil;  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology;  Odontological  Society  of  New 
York ;  Odontological  Society  of  Spain ;  Odontological  Society  of  Cataluna ;  Academy  of 
Stomatology,  Philadelphia;  Second  Section  Etiology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Fourth 
International  Dental  Congress;  California  State  Dental  Association;  Odontological 
Society  of  Prance,  and  a  charter  member  of  the  International  Society  of  Electricians  of 
France  as  well  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Paris  branch  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Eevolution. 

As  to  the  personal  side  of  Dr.  Michaels'  life,  he  is  fond  of  art  and  music, 
and  is  occasionally  a  writer  of  philosophical  maxims  and  humorous  sonnets. 
His  hobbies  are  mechanical  inventions,  chemical  biology,  microscopical  his- 
tology, study  of  prehistoric  human  teeth  and  dental  pathology.  He  has  a 
large  collection  of  teeth  and  bones  (human  and  lower  animal)  of  all  ages, 
neolithic,  bronze,  iron,  galo-Roman,  Moyen-age,  patheolithic,  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  normal,  pathological  and  anomalies  of  human  teeth.  A  collection 
of  histological  preparations  of  human  and  animal  teeth,  prehistoric  and  mod- 
ern, and  a  collection  of  photo-micrographs  and  histological  lantern  projec- 
tions of  dental  pathology.  His  fad  is  rising  at  4  A.  M.  to  study,  and  for 
research  work. 

He  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Armina  Earrington  (of  English  descent), 
who  died  after  thirty-two  years  of  happy  married  life.  To  them  were  born 
three  children,  two  daughters,  Marie  and  Cecile,  and  one  son,  Henry,  a  dentist 
of  Paris. 

Dr.  Michaels  is  persistently  energetic,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  study  and 
research,  and  has  served  his  profession  faithfully  for  fifty-five  years,  having 
contributed  greatly  to  its  knowledge  of  biological  chemistry  and  prosthetic 
restoration,  and  other  branches  of  its  science  and  art.  The  profession  is  indeed 
his  debtor.  He  is  in  the  class  of  those  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  W.  George 
Beers  referred,  "The  greatest  heroes  of  our  profession  are  those  who  have 
given  freely  their  knowledge  of  science  and  art  to  their  professional  brethren." 


WILLIAM  HERBERT  TAGGART,  D.  D.  S. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR.     THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  CAST  GOLD  INLAY. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  born  March  23rd,  1855,  at  Freeport, 
Illinois,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Margaret  Taggart,  his  father  being  a  pros- 
perous merchant  in  Freeport.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
town. 

In  early  boyhood  young  Taggart  showed  evidence  of  marked  mechanical 
ability.  He,  at  his  odd  moments,  was  working  with  tools  and  studying  mechan- 
ics. His  interest  in  machinery  caused  him  to  "loaf"  around  machine  shops 
and  factories,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  older  mechanics,  who  took  an 
interest  in  instructing  him  and  encouraging  him  to  become  more  proficient. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  won  the  prize,  a  diploma,  offered  by  the  County 
Fair  Association  at  Freeport  for  the  best  piece  of  mechanism  invented  by  a 
boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  production  being  a  complete  steam  engine 
patterned  after  a  large  one  in  a  reaper  factory. 

To  accomplish  this  he  made  the  lathes  on  which  cylinders  were  bored, 
made  the  brass  castings,  etc.  Later  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  machine 
shop  in  Freeport.  Here  he  continued  until  1812  when  he  went  to  Chicago 
to  finish  his  mechanical  education.  The  panic  of  1873  threw  thousands  out 
of  employment,  he  was  one  of  the  many.  After  tramping  the  streets  in  search 
of  employment,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  for  a 
boy  to  polish  plates,  etc.,  in  a  dental  office  for  board  and  lodging,  young 
Taggart  applied,  secured  the  position  and  was  formally  introduced  into  den- 
tistry in  the  office  where  Dr.  C.  P.  Pruyn  of  Chicago  had  been  a  former 
student.  The  first  night  after  his  engagement,  while  sleeping  in  the  office, 
a  patient  suffering  with  the  toothache,  in  search  of  a  dentist,  woke  him  and 
he  successfully  performed  his  first  operation  of  casting,  i.  e.,  casting  his  nerve 
against  luck,  which  accompanied  with  his  knowledge  of  mechanics  resulted 
in  a  successful  operation,  much  to  the  surprise  of  himself  and  his  employer 
next  morning.  With  this  introduction  dentistry  gained,  which  afterwards 
has  proven  to  be  its  and  humanity's  benefactor. 

After  a  three  months'  experience  in  this  office,  young  Taggart  went  back 
to  Freeport  and  "made  a  circuit"  of  four  towns  as  an  itinerant,  spending  a 
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week  in  each  town  for  a  year.  Desiring  further  knowledge  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1875  and  attended  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  from  which 
he  graduated  as  D.  D.  S.  in  1877.  After  this  he  permanently  located  in 
Freeport  and  soon  enjoyed  a  good  practice.  While  here  he  joined  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1890.  Here  also  he  married 
Miss  Ida  Long,  October  5,  1883.  One  daughter,  Florence,  is  the  result  of 
their  union,  she  having  inherited  much  of  her  father's  wit  and  artistic  and 
mechanical  talents,  for  he  is  not  only  brilliant  in  mechanics  but  equally  so  at 
repartee,  as  well  as  in  modeling  in  clay  and  sculpture.  Miss  Florence  is  an 
expert  metal  worker  of  the  arts  and  crafts  school,  especially  excelling  in  the 


Steam  Engine  made  by  Win.  Herbert  Taggart. 
manufacture  of  artistic  jewelry,  doing  the  designing,  fusing,  soldering  and 
finishing  with  her  own  brain  and  hands. 

After  sixteen  years  of  successful  practice  at  Freeport,  Dr.  Taggart  re- 
moved to  Chicago  in  189?  and  entered  upon  general  practice,  yet  making 
an  especial  study  of  porcelain  art,  and  soon  acquiring  a  reputation  in  porce- 
lain crown  and  bridge,  inlay  and  continuous  gum  work.  Here  he  became 
identified  as  a  member,  with  the  local  dental  societies,  and  was  elected  the 
first  president  after  the  consolidation  of  The  Chicago  Dental  and  the  Chi- 
cago Odontography  Societies.  He  gave  frequent  clinics  before  many  soci- 
eties throughout  the  country.  His  clinics  were  always  new  ideas  and  con- 
sisted of  original  work. 

He  is  an  honorary  member  of  The  Odontological  Society  of  New  York 
City,  The  Second  District  Society  of  New  York  City,  The  Missouri  State 
Dental  Association,  and  also  an  active  member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta 
Fraternity,  as  well  as  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

Knowing  there  was  practically  no  limitations  to  man's  ingenuity,  Dr. 
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Taggart  years  ago  dreamed  and  hoped  for  the  day  for  better  and  easier 
dentistry,  with  less  discomfort  to  the  patient  and  less  nervous  strain  to  the 
operator.  Now  that  these  hopes  are  realized  by  his  ingenuity,  Dr.  Taggart 
surely  must  realize  the  merits  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  "Predestina- 
tion," for  truly  he  was  predestined  to  bring  about  the  cast  gold  inlay  on  which 
idea  he  began  working  in  1898,  first  by  gravity  casting  in  an  electric  furnace, 
having  separable  flasks  and  using  an  excess  of  gold  and  later  casting  with 
the  matrix  method.  With  the  latter  method  he  felt  the  limitations  of  fit, 
adaptation,  occlusion,  etc.,  and  began  work  in  a  different  direction,  i.  e. : 
the  method  of  casting  first  with  the  plunger  and  automatic  method  of 
handling  the  blow  pipe.  Each  improvement  consisted  in  attaching  some  part 
which  "was  in  luxury  today  but  became  a  necessity  tomorrow." 

After  years  of  thought  and  energy,  working  nights  while  others  slept 
and  on  Sundays  while  others  worshiped,  he  felt  justified  in  giving  the  results 
of  his  labors  to  the  profession.  This  lie  did  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
York  Odontological  Society,  January  15,  1907,  nine  months  before  his  cast- 
ing machine  was  on  the  market.  It  has  been  said  by  many,  here  Taggart 
made  his  fatal  mistake.  He  should  have  waited  until  he  had  a  thousand  ma- 
chines ready  for  sale  and  then  announced  his  method.  For  his  commercial 
benefit  this  statement  is  true,  but  ethically  and  from  the  professional  stand- 
point, his  generous  attitude  in  this  matter  is  generally  applauded. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject  thought  that  there 
are  today  at  least  fifteen  thousand  infringements  on  Dr.  Taggart's  original 
method  within  the  past  year,  meaning  at  least  a  loss  of  $1,500,000  in  revenue 
to  him.  The  chief  evidence  that  he  is  the  originator  of  this  method,  however, 
is  that  all  of  the  various  methods  now  known  immediately  followed,  and  none 
preceded  his  introduction. 

His  method  has  virtually  revolutionized  the  practice  of  dentistry.  It 
seems  to  lend  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  At  this  age  of  high  tension, 
when  "time  is  money"  it  eliminates  the  pain  and  discomfort  and  tediousness 
of  dental  operations.  With  its  ease  both  to  patient  and  operator  it  surely 
may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  great  benefits  to  the  human  race,  both  from 
a  humanitarian  and  artistic  point  of  view,  for  its  surely  lends  itself  to  all  that 
is  high  grade  and  artistic  in  our  calling.  It  has  been  for  ages  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  stone  its  heroes  and  crucify  its  saviours.  This  is  true  to  the 
present  day,  and  was  so  aptly  illustrated  after  the  death  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
who,  when  in  his  active  political  career  was  damned  as  a  traitor  to  both  party 
and  country,  but  upon  his  death  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
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nation's  greatest  citizens.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  dental  profession  is  so  dis- 
loyal to  the  inventor  of  this  great  boon  to  dentistry.  While  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples are  old,  i.  e. :  the  disappearing  model  dates  from  1846  and  Dr.  Carroll 
cast  aluminum  with  pressure  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  Taggart  who  combined 
the  various  ideas  and  added  to  them  and  perfected  a  method  which  has 
brought  comfort  and  ease  to  the  long  suffering  patient  and  enhanced  the  use- 
fulness and  standing  of  each  dentist  in  his  respective  community,  where  this 
new  method  is  practiced.  Credit  not  only  for  being  the  originator  and  in- 
ventor should  be  given  Dr.  Taggart  by  the  profession  but  they  should  also 
show  their  loyalty  and  appreciation  of  his  days  and  nights  of  labor  in  per- 
fecting his  invention,  by  the  substantial  financial  support  due  him.  Praise 
may  expand  one's  hat  band,  but  it  does  not  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Barnum,  who  gave  the  rubber  dam ;  Horace  Wells,  the  discoverer  of  the  great- 
est boon  humanity  has  had,  i.  e. :  anaesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  and  many  others  of  our  professional  benefactors  have  died  in  poverty,  be- 
cause their  fellows  have  not  given  them  the  support,  moral  and  financial,  that 
was  their  due.  Let  this  not  be  our  attitude  towards  the  inventor  of  the  cast 
gold  inlay,  William  H.  Taggart.  who  for  his  great  gift  to  dentistry  is  in  the 
same  class  as  those  of  whom  Edward  Markham  speaks : 

"Who  puts  to  place  a  fallen  bar, 

Or  flings  a  rock  out  of  a  traveled  road, 

His  feet  are  guided  towards  the  Central  Star, 
His  name  is  whispered  in  the  God 's  abode. ' ' 


WILBUR  FISK  LITCH.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND  EDITOR. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Litch  was  born  September  18th,  1840,  in  Eastham,  Mass., 
of  Scotch-English  ancestry,  his  forebears  being  among  the  pioneer  settlers 
in  Plymouth  Colony. 

His  father  was  Josiah  Litch,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  his  father  and  family  to  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Litch  from  early  childhood  has  been  a  resident  of  that  city  and  there 
received  his  education. 

In  1858  he  entered  as  a  student  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  J.  M.  Barstow, 
a  practicing  dentist,  and  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  expert  carvers  of  porce- 
lain block  teeth,  under  whom  he  had  a  thorough  training  in  office  and  labora- 
tory work.  In  1859  he  matriculated  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in  1861. 

For  three  years  he  was  a  student  in  the  private  anatomical  school  and 
dissecting  room  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  and  surgeon,  Professor  D.  Hayes 
Agnew. 

After  graduating  in  dentistry  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  with 
the  class  of  1864-65. 

After  several  years  of  service  in  the  medical  department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  his  last  assignment  being  that  of  post  surgeon  at  Fort  Yuma, 
California,  he  returned  to  civil  life  and,  in  1871,  entered  upon  active  dental 
practice  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1878  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics 
and  Principles  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  and  in  1899  was  made  dean  of  the  college.  These  positions  he 
continues  to  occupy.  Dr.  Litch  is  a  member  and  ex-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Dental  Society,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons, and  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties;  he  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Dental  Association,  and  its  vice-president  for  the  east  1907-8, 
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an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  and  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

To  dental  literature  Dr.  Litch's  chief  contribution  is  "The  American  Sys- 
tem of  Dentistry"  published  in  1888-1887  in  three  volumes.  Of  this  work, 
which  occupied  some  five  years  in  preparation  for  the  press,  he  was  the  editor 
and  to  it  he  contributed  the  chapters  on  "Anaesthesia  and  Anaesthetics/'" 
"Crown  and  Bridge  Work"  and  "Metallic  Facings  for  Carious  Crowns." 

In  1881  Dr.  Litch  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society 
a  paper  on  "Antiseptics,"  published  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  February,  1882, 
in  which  the  value  of  iodin  and  other  of  the  halogens  as  disinfectants,  de- 
pendent upon  their  power  of  not  only  destroying  germs,  but  decomposing 
putrescent  gases  in  root  canals,  was  emphasized  and,  probably,  for  the  first 
time  explained  in  connection  with  dental  therapeutics. 

One  of  his  practical  contributions  to  dentistry  was  the  half  band  crown 
for  upper  incisors  and  cuspids,  first  employed  by  him  in  1876,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Richmond  full  band  crown,  and  described  and  illustrated 
under  the  title  "The  Collar  Crown"  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  September,  1883. 

In  1899  Dr.  Litch  became  editor  of  the  Dental  Brief,  which  still  continues 
under  his  editorial  supervision. 

These  are  a  Few  of  the  Many  Makers  of  American  Dentistry. 

There  are  many  others  who  have  added  luster  not  only  to  dental  surgery, 
but  to  other  lines  of  art  and  science,  but  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  their 
mention  in  this  volume. 

In  the  Avhole  they  were  a  versatile  lot.  whose  fingers  and  brains  were 
attuned  to  produce  the  beautiful  and  artistic,  whose  good  deeds  have  left 
a  halo  beneficent  to  their  memory  that  will  live  many  years  after  the  bones 
of  the  writer  and  reader  are  mouldering  in  the  dust  of  death. 

Their  lives  are  a  glorious  example  of  the  gospel  of  work,  which  is  the 
real  recompense  for  a  man's  endeavor  in  this  life.  They  are  worthy  for  us  to 
emulate.  Shall  we  not  say  of  them  as  did  old  Adam  in  "As  you  like  it," 
when  gray  with  age,  bent  with  toil  and  tottering  after  his  youthful  master, 
whose  sire  and  grandsire  he  also  had  faithfully  served,  he  exclaimed :  "Master ! 
Lead  on  and  I  will  follow  Thee  to  the  last  gasp,  with  love  and  loyalty." 

finis. 
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ALBERT  BROMLEY  ALLEN, 

Chicago. 


ALBERT  J.  A.  B ACHMANN. 

Chicago. 

Albert  J.  A.  Bachmann,  D.  D.  S.,  is  a  native 
son  of  Illinois,  having  been  born  at  Quincy,  that 
state,  Oct.  16,  1880.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Johanne's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  parochial  schools  in  De- 
catur, 111.,  supplemented  by  a  course  in 
Brown's  Business  College  in  that  city.  Before 
beginning  his  professional  studies  at  North- 
western University  Dental  School,  he  attended 
Concordia  College,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Dr. 
Bachmann  is  now  in  practice  in  Chicago,  his 
address  being  1180  E.  67th  St.,  cor.  St.  Law- 
rence Ave.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Odontographic,  Englewood  Dental  and  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  societies,  and  also  a  voting 
member  of  the  English  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Our  Redeemer  of  Chicago. 


ALBERT  BROMLEY  ALLEN, 

Chicago. 

Albert  Bromley  Allen  is  a  specialist  in  the 
extraction  of  teeth  and  the  administration  of 
Nitrous  Oxide  gas.  His  resolve  to  apply  him- 
self to  this  particular  department  of  dentistry 
came  after  he  had  been  in  general  practice  for 
eleven  years.  In  1900  he  began  a  course  of 
instruction  in  his  specialty  under  the  late 
Dr.  J.  W.  Slonaker  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Allen  grad- 
uated from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery in  1892.  His  office  is  in  suite  1205  Trude 
building,  Chicago.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  censors  of  the  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphic society  and  as  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  and  is  at  present  lecturer  on  extrac- 
tion in  that  institution.  Dr.  Allen  was  born 
April  12,  1862,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  there  before  begin- 
ning the  study  of  dentistry.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  Chicago 
Yacht  Club  and  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity. 


ALBERT  J.  A.  BACHMANN. 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


DeWITT  CLINTON  BACON. 

Chicago. 


GEORGE  THOMAS  BANZET, 

Chicago. 

George  Thomas  Banzet  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Science  and  the  American 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  having  received 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  from  the  former  and  that 
of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  latter.  He  was  born  in 
Sandwich,  111.,  November  22,  1866,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Joliet,  111.  Dr.  Banzet  has  written  two  maga- 
zine articles,  one  on  "Preparation  of  Cavities 
for  Porcelain  Inlays"  and  the  other  on  •'Anni- 
hilation of  a  Bete  Noir." 


DeWITT  CLINTON  BACON, 

Chicago. 

After  attending  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  one  year,  DeWitt 
Clinton  Bacon  entered  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  and  completed  his  course  in 
that  institution,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.,  in  1887.  He  determined  to  remain 
in  Chicago  and  set  up  an  office  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  103  State  street,  and  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Odontography 
society,  Chicago  Dental  club  and  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  society.  Dr.  Bacon  was  born  in 
Oneida,  Knox  county,  Illinois,  July  13.  1864, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  of  that  place.  He  is  a 
member  of  Blue,  Consistory  and  Mystic  Shrine 
lodges  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is  also  a 
member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  dental  fraternity. 


GEORGE  THOMAS  BANZET, 

Chicago. 
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ASA  DAVIS  CLIFFORD  BARNES, 

Chicago. 


ARTHUR  D.  BLACK, 
Chicago. 

Arthur  D.  Black,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S..  was 
born  November  15,  1870,  in  Jacksonville,  111. 
Received  his  elementary  education  in  Jackson- 
ville public  schools,  was  graduated  from  Illinois 
College  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1S92,  from 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  in  1900,  and  from  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  degree  of  M.  D.,  in 
1901.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago, 
as  Oral  Surgeon.  Dr.  Black  was  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  1906-07,  1907- 
08;  and  president  of  that  organization,  1908-09. 


ASA  DAVID  CLIFFORD  BARNES, 

Chicago. 

Before  taking  up  the  study  of  dentistry, 
Asa  David  Clifford  Barnes  attended  the  Branch 
Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  Wil- 
berforce  University,  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio.  He 
then  entered  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Barnes  was  born  in 
Albany,  Athens  county,  Ohio,  January  24,  1877. 
He  lives  at  3531  State  street.  Chicago,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society, 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  Vice  Pres. 
National  Medical  Association,  Dental  Section 
and  Vice  Pres.  of  the  Physicians',  Dentists'  and 
Pharmacists'  club  of  Chicago. 


ARTHUR  D.  BLACK, 
Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


EMMA  L.  BENHAM, 

Chicago. 


ANNA  BAILEY  BLOUNT, 

Chicago, 
Now  Macomb.  111. 

Dr.  Blount  is  a  native  of  Macomb,  111.,  where 
she  received  her  early  education  in  the  public 
schools,  later  attending  the  Rockford  Wom- 
an's College  at  Rockford,  111.,  and  Northwest- 
ern University  Dental  School,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  last  institution.  She 
is  a  resident  of  Chicago,  111.,  having  established 
a  very  successful  practice  in  the  exclusive  Ken- 
wood residence  district  at  39  East  Forty-seventh 
street.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odon- 
tographic  Society  and  of  the  Northwestern 
Alumni  Society.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  February,  1908,  Dr. 
Blount  sold  her  practice  to  Dr.  Ralph  N.  Parker 
and  returned  to  her  native  town,  Macomb. 
Illinois,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  her 
father. 


EMMA  L.  BENHAM, 

Chicago. 

Emma  L.  Benham,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  the  Northwestern  Dental 
College  of  Chicago.  Her  medical  degree  was 
received  in  1877  and  her  dental  degree  in  18SS. 
Dr.  Benham  was  born  at  Oswego.  111..  October 
2,  1854.  She  attended  high  school  at  Coldwater. 
Mich.  Dr.  Benham  is  in  the  active  practice  of 
dentistry  in  Chicago,  her  office  being  at  34 
Washington  street.  She  is  Dental  Surgeon  to 
the  Mary  Thompson  Hospital  of  Chicago  for 
women  and  children.  Dr.  Benham  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  Chicago 
Odontographic  Society,  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  and  the  Chicago  Medical  Society. 


ANNA  BAILEY  BLOUNT, 

Chicago, 
Now  Macomb,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


CHARLES  HORATIO  BOUGHTON, 

Chicago. 

Charles  Horatio  Boughton  began  his  denial 
education  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Noble  of  Chicago, 
serving  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  under  him. 
Later  he  entered  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1891,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  In 
college  he  became  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  fraternity  and  was  elected  vice  president 
of  his  class.  Dr.  Boughton  was  born  in  Scipio, 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  April  16.  1848.  He 
practices  dentistry  in  Chicago,  where  he  has 
an  office  at  126  State  street.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  the 
Chicago  Odontographic  Society  and  belonged 
to  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  when  it  was  in 
t-xistence. 


CHARLES  HORATIO  BOUGHTON, 

Chicago. 


THOMAS  ROSS  BRADEN, 

Chicago. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  for  his  dental 
studies  in  the  public  schools  of  Good  Hope, 
Ohio;  Holbrook's  Normal  school,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  and  Prof.  Norris'  private  school  at  Wash- 
ington Court  House,  Ohio,  Thomas  Ross  Braden 
entered  the  dental  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1900,  receiving  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.  Chicago,  111.,  was  chosen  as  the  place 
to  practice  his  profession  and  Dr.  Braden  es- 
tablished an  office  at  800  West  One  Hundred 
and  Twentieth  street,  in  the  suburb  of  West 
Pullman.  Dr.  Braden  was  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Ohio,  April  23,  1874.  He  is  a  member 
of  Fides  lodge,  No.  842,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. ;  Pull- 
man chapter.  No.  204,  R.  A.  M. ;  Fides  chapter. 
No.  328,  O.  E.  S.;  Camp  5427,  M.  W.  of  A.,  and 
Chicago  Odontographic  and  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal societies. 


THOMAS  ROSS  BRADEN, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


TRUMAN  WILLIAM  BRCPHY. 

Chicago. 


Truman  William  Brophy,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.. 
LL.  D.,  is  of  Irish-English  extraction.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Amelia  (Cleveland) 
Brophy,  natives  of  Hemmingford,  Quebec,  a 
small  village  situated  near  the  international 
boundary  and  not  far  from  Lake  Champlain. 
When  these  two  were  children  their  respective 
families  moved  to  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  near  Toronto. 

A  few  years  later  they  were  married  and 
the  family  came  to  Illinois  where  they  resided 
in  Will  County,"  where  young  Brophy'  engaged 
successfully  in  various  lines  of  contracting, 
went  to  California  in  1852  where  he  spent  two 
profitable  years,  and  upon  returning  purchased 
a  farm  in  Kane  county.  111.,  at  Goodings  Grove 
near  Lockport.  On  April  12,  184S,  Truman 
W.  Brophy  was  born. 

He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of 
Kane  County  and  at  the  Elgin  Academy. 

In  1866  the  family  located  in  Chicago,  young 
Brophy  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He 
pursued  courses  of  study  both  at  Dyrenfurths 
Business  College  and  at  the  Atheneum. 

In  early  boyhood  he  had  decided  to  study 
dentistry  and  in  the  spring  of  1867  through  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  Reuben  Cleveland,  he 
secured  a  place  as  student  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
J.  O.  Farnsworth.  In  accord  with  the  cus- 
toms of  that  time  after  acquiring  some  practi- 
cal knowledge  through  office  work  he  engaged 
in  practice  for  himself  and  upon  the  death  of 
his  preceptor  some  time  later  succeeded  to  his 
practice. 

The  fire  of  1871  found  Dr.  Brophy  in  quite 
prosperous  circumstances  for  one  of  his  years, 
and  left  him  almost  penniless.  Before  again 
engaging  in  practice,  however,  he  determined 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession by  a  course  of  systematic  training  and 
study,  he  accordingly  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dental  Surgery,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Upon  returning  to 
Chicago,  he  resumed  practice  with  redoubled 
confidence,  but  meeting  with  cases  which  re- 
quired additional  knowledge  he  took  up  a  regu- 
lar course  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Rush 


Medical  College  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1S80. 
Dr.  Brophy  had  been  elected  president  of  his 
class  and  his  career  had  been  so  marked  that 
almost  immediately  upon  graduating  he  was 
chosen  by  tlie  faculty  to  the  professorship  of 
Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery.  In  the  summer 
of  1882  he  took  the  initiative  steps  toward  the 
founding  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  He  was  solely  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  persist? nily  urged  the  selection  of  the 
present  site.  Besides  being  the  president  of 
the  college  he  is  also  professor  of  Oral  Sur- 
gery. He  has  been  connected  with  the  Central 
Free  Dispensary  of  Rush  Medical  College  many 
years,  and  associate  professor  of  surgery;  also 
dental  and  oral  surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  consulting  oral  surgeon  to  the 
Provident  Hospital.  He  is  ex-president  of  the 
Odontological  and  Dental  Societies  of  Chicago 
and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical. 
Chicago  Medical,  Pathological,  Medico-Legal, 
National  Dental,  Odontographic  and  many  other 
dental  and  medical  societies,  state  and  national 
in  their  scope.  He  is  ex-president  of  the  sec- 
tion of  dental  and  oral  surgery,  now  the  section 
of  stomatology  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation which  was  suggested  by  him  and  or- 
ganized chiefly  through  his  efforts.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  and  Illinois 
Clubs,  and  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association. 
He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  profes- 
sional literature!  but  his  time  has  been  so  en- 
grossed by  his  other  multifarious  duties  that 
he  has  assayed  nothing  in  book  form.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Lake  Forest  University  which  in  1S96 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

He  served  as  president  for  the  United  States 
at  the  Fourteenth  International  Medical  Con- 
gress held  at  Madrid,  Spain.  1903,  and  was 
president  of  the  International  Commissions  of 
Education.  Nomenclature,  Literature  and  His- 
tory at  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Con- 
gress; a  member  of  the  Association  of  Mili- 
tary Surgeons,  and  assistant  surgeon  of  tha 
First   Regiment.    Illinois  National  Guard. 


ILLINOIS 


A.  E.  BROWN, 

Chicago. 


FIDELIO  FLETCHER  BROWN, 

Chicago. 

Fidelio  Fletcher  Brown  began  his  dental  edu- 
cation in  the  office  of  Dr.  Charles  Kennedy  in 
Ingersoll,  Ont..  studying  under  his  tutelage 
for  two  years.  Dr.  Brown  then  entered  the 
American  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  Chicago, 
graduating  in  1892  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
Three  years  later,  after  he  had  finished  a  course 
in  that  institution,  Northwestern  College  Of 
Dental  Surgery,  in  Chicago,  bestowed  the  den- 
tal degree  upon  him.  The  following  year  Dr. 
Brown  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  National  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  and,  in  1900  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.  D.  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Dunham 
Medical  College  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Brown  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society, 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  Illinois  State 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  following  fraternal  organizations: 
Standard  lodge,  No.  873,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.;  La- 
Fayette  chapter,  No.  2,  R.  A.  M. ;  Apollo  Com- 
mandery.  No.  1,  Knights  Templar;  Medinah 
Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  Chicago;  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  Elks.  Dr. 
Brown  was  born  at  Onondaga,  Brant  county, 
Ontario,  Jan.  31.  1870.  He  attended  high  school 
at  Ingersoll  before  he  began  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Kennedy. 


A.  E.  BROWN, 

Chicago. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Brown  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  is 
a  life  member  of  that  organization.  He  is  not 
now  in  active  practice,  having  retired  after 
forty-five  years  of  work  as  a  dentist  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Brown  studied  and  prac- 
tised dentistry  in  the  town  of  Greene,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  in  1839,  for  four  years. 
His  preliminary  education  was  received  in  a 
country  district  school  and  the  academy  at 
Oxford.  N.  Y.  Dr.  Brown  lives  at  Irving  Park 
boulevard  and  North  Fortieth  avenue,  Chicago, 
which  district  was  formerly  the  suburb  of  Irv- 
ing Park,  which  place  Dr.  Brown,  in  connec- 
tion with  two  other  persons,  founded  in  1870. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  there.  His  summers, 
since  he  gave  up  active  practice,  are  spent 
playing  golf  and  in  his  garden,  and  his  winters 
at  the  Dunedin  Yacht  club,  at  Dunedin,  Fla. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society. 


FIDELIO  FLETCHER  BROWN, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


GEORGE  EDWARD  BROWN, 

Chicago. 

George  Edward  Brown,  596  Sheffield  avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  was  born  in  Abingdon,  111.,  August 
24,  1S66.  He  attended  high  school  at  Alexis, 
111.,  and  business  college  at  Galesburg.  111.  His 
dental  education  was  received  at  the  North- 
western University  Dental  School  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery upon  graduation  in  1907.  During  his 
freshman  year  he  was  president  of  his  class. 
Before  coming  to  Chicago  Dr.  Brown  was  a 
member  of  the  town  council  of  Alexis.  He  is 
a  Presbyterian  by  faith.  Dr.  Brown  i-;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  the 
Chicago  Odontography  Society.  He  is  also 
affiliated  with  Odd  Fellows.  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Modern  Woodmen  lodges.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  direct  and  reverse  orthodontia 
wrench  and  the  Brown  seamless  gold  crown 
swager. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  BROWN, 

Chicago. 


HANFORD  BROWNE, 

Chicago. 

Hanford  Browne,  6914  Wentworth  avenue, 
Chicago,  was  born  in  that  city,  and  with  the 
exception  of  time  spent  at  St.  John's  Military 
Academy,  at  Delafield,  Wis.,  received  his  educa- 
tion in  that  city.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  His 
dental  studies  were  begun  at  Northwestern 
Dental  College,  but  later  lie  entered  the  Illinois 
School  of  Dentistry  and  received  his  degree 
from  that  institution.  Dr.  Browne  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Englewood  Dental  Society  and  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society.  He  was  born 
.Tan.  29,  1876. 


HANFORD  BROWNE, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


JOHN  HARVEY  CADMUS, 

Chicago. 


ELLIOTT  RATHBONE  CARPENTER, 

Chicago. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native  Chi- 
cagoan,  having'  been  born  in  the  Illinois  metrop- 
olis by  the  lake  April  24,  1865.  He  is  the  son 
of  one  of  Chicago's  early  and  most  skilful 
practitioners  of  dentistry,  Dr.  E.  R.  E.  Car- 
penter. Chicago  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
field  for  his  endeavors  in  dentistry  after  he  had 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Carpenter  began  the  study  of  dentistry 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Chit- 
tenden of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  he  also  took  a 
postgraduate  course  at  Haskell's  postgraduate 
school  and  a  private  course  of  two  years  under 
Dr.  George  Cook  and  Dr.  Lawley  York  in  bac- 
teriology. Dr.  Carpenter  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society,  one  year  each 
as  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
Odontological  Society  and  for  five  years  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  that  society,  and  is  now 
vice  president  of  the  Odontographic  Society 
of  Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following 
papers  published  in  the  "Dental  Review" : 
"Syphilis  from  a  Dental  Standpoint"  (1898), 
"Oxy-Phosphate  of  Copper  Cement"  (1900), 
"Extract  Suprarenas  Capsule  and  Its  Dental 
Uses"  (1901),  "Cocaine  and  Its  Many  Dental 
Uses"  (1902),  "President's  Address  of  the  Chi- 
cago Odontological  Society"  (1905),  "Compound 
Approximal  Gold  Fillings  Using  Ladman-Brun- 
ton  Matrix,"  paper  for  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society,  and  "Mai  Occlusion  of  Teeth."  paper 
read  before  Chicago  Odontographic  Society 
(March,  190S).  Dr.  Carpenter's  preliminary 
education  was  secured  at  Holbrook's  Military 
Academy  at  Ossening-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Later  he  served  two  years  in  Company  E, 
Second  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard.  He 
is  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity. 
Dr.  Carpenter's  office  is  at  28  Jackson  boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


JOHN  HARVEY  CADMUS, 

Chicago. 

John  Harvey  Cadmus,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  a 
native  of  Orange,  Essex  county,  New  Jersey, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  March  6,  1876.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Orange.  He  studied  dentistry  at  the  Louis- 
ville College  of  Dentistry  and  Northwestern 
University  Dental  School.  His  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Denal  Surgery  was  received  from  the  latter 
institution.  Dr.  Cadmus  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  Psi  Omega  fraternity,  and 
is  also  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  His  office  is  in 
suite  1417  Masonic  Temple. 


ELLIOTT  RATHBONE  CARPENTER, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


GEORGE  THOMAS  CARPENTER, 

Chicago. 


WILLIAM  H.  COWEN, 

Chicago. 

William  H.  Cowen,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  at 
Benson  Landing,  Vermont,  November  11,  1867. 
His  preliminary  education  was  received  at 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  High  school  at  Beloit. 
also  Mitchell  county,  Kan.,  normal  school. 
He  received  his  dental  education  at 
the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1889 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  and  Englewood 
Dental  Societies;  of  the  National  Union,  be- 
ing Financial  Secretary,  and  the  Royal  Arca- 
num. The  Doctor  has  been  practicing  on  W. 
63rd  St.,  Chicago,  continuously  for  twenty 
years.  Dr.  Cowen  is  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
Hypnotism  in  dentistry.  He  has  demonstrat- 
ed to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  un- 
doubted satisfaction  of  certain  patients  which 
he  has  placed  under  control,  that  hypnotic 
control  upon  such  subjects  as  are  susceptible 
will  render  painless  operations  in  dentistry 
without  the  use  of  other  anesthetics.  His  ar- 
ticle in  the  American  Dental  Journal,  p.  719. 
November,  'OS,  issue,  cites  special  cases  in 
point.  The  article  is  entitled  "Hypnotism  in 
Dentistry."  He  is  to  hold  a  clinic  at  Danville, 
Illinois,  before  The  Illinois  State  Dental  So- 
ciety in  May,  1909,  subject  "Painless  Dentis- 
try under  Hypnosis." 


GEORGE  THOMAS  CARPENTER, 

Chicago. 

Although  born  in  Chicago,  George  Thomas 
Carpenter  sought  his  early  dental  education  In 
the  east,  where  he  obtained  his  dental  degree 
from  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery in  1S70,  there  being  then  no  dental  college 
in  Illinois.  Dr.  Carpenter  supplemented  this  by 
a  course  in  medicine,  graduating  from  Rush 
Medical  College  in  Chicago,  in  1880,  and  later 
taking  postgraduate  work  at  that  school  and 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  his  dental  practice  he 
now  treats  diseases  of  the  nose,  mouth  and 
throat,  his  office  being  at  1981  Evanston  avenue, 
Chicago.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Odontography  Society,  Illinois  State 
Dental  Society,  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society,  and  the  Chicago 
Laryngological  and  Othological  Society.  He  is 
the  professor  of  dental  surgery  in  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr. 
Carpenter  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  pamph- 
lets which  have  been  published,  among  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  written  being  "Anterior 
Pillars  of  the  Fauces,  Their  Abnormality,  Etio- 
logy and  Treatment;"  "Hare  Lip;"  "Reproduc- 
tion of  Gum  Tissue;"  "Persistent  Pyorrhoea," 
and  "An  Adjunct  to  the  Fresh  Air  Treatment 
for  Consumption."  He  has  also  had  published 
in  different  magazines  articles  on  "Syphilis  in 
Dental  Practice;"  "Dental  Degrees  and  Who 
Should  Have  Them;"  "Dental  Caries  and  Treat- 
ment;" "Gold  in  Artificial  Teeth:"  "Report  of 
Antrum  Cases  in  Practice,"  and  "Gum  Repro- 
duction in  Interproximal  Space."  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter is  the  inventor  of  a  crown  pin  removing 
vise  ('  The  Crown  Pin  Puller"),  and  an  inhaler, 
a  device  for  giving  fresh  air  treatment.  Dr. 
Carpenter  was  born  Oct.  18.  1S4S.  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools.  He  is  a  member  of  the  North  Shore 
Baptist  church,  and  of  the  Royal  League,  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America  and  North  American 
Union. 


WILLIAM  H.  COWEN, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


EMANUEL  CUTEEKA, 

Chicago. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Cutrera  was  born  in  Palermo, 
Italy,  March  4,  1873.  He  graduated  from  the 
high  school  of  his  birthplace  and  received  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Chicago  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1902.  Dr.  Cutrera  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Odontography  Society.  He  is  in  practice  at  204 
Milwaukee  Avenue. 


EMANUEL  CUTRERA, 

Chicago. 


LYNDALL  LLEWELLYN  DAVIS, 

Chicago. 

Lvndall  Llewellyn  Davis  for  many  years  has 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  dentists  in 
Chicago  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
working  for  the  general  and  local  weltan  :_  ol 
their  profession.  For  four  years,  1888  to  1  S .» _ , 
he  was  associate  editor  of  the  "Dental  Review. 
In  1893  he  founded  the  "De.smos,"  of  wmeh  he 
wa=  editor  for  three  years.  Dr.  Davis  served 
one  year  as  president  of  the  Odontological 
Society  of  Chicago,  two  years  as  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Dental  Society,  four  years  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners,  two  vears  as  dean  of  the  North- 
western College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  went 
out  of  existence  in  1S98,  and  was  absorbed  by 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School.  He 
served  two  vears  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Odontological  Society.  Dr.  Davis  was  porn 
in  Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  England,  Sept.  J,  1858. 
He  attended  Plowman's  Commercial  Academy 
there  and  later  went  to  the  high  school  m  Cold- 
water  Mich.  While  in  Coldwater  he  began  the 
study  of  dentistry  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Dr  W  L.  Andrews.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  was  received  from  the  dental 
department  of  "the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  chapter  ot  Delia 
Sigma  Delta  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Prom  1904  to  1906  Dr.  Davis  served  in  Troop  C, 
First  Cavalrv,  Illinois  National  Guard.  As 
Commodore  of  the  Rogers  Park  Boat  Club,  he 
organized  a  volunteer  life-saving  crew,  and 
later  obtained  from  the  Federal  Government 
the  life-saving  boat  house  and  equipment  now 
located  on  the  lake  shore  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  the  Chicago  Odon- 
tography, Northern  Illinois,  and  Odontological 
Society  of  Chicago. 


LYNDALL  LLEWELLYN  DAVIS, 

Chicago. 
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WILLIAM  DEVLIN, 

Cliicago. 

William  Devlin  came  to  Chicago  from  North 
Dakota,  where  has  was  born  and  lived  until  he 
began  his  professional  studies.  His  native 
town  is  Pembina,  Pembina  county,  North  Da- 
kota, but  he  attended  high  school  in  Drayton, 
graduating  in  1897.  He  studied  dentistry  at 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  com- 
pleting the  course  and  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  May,  1904.  His 
address  now  is  880  East  Fifty-first  street,  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Devlin  is  a  member  of  the  Englewood 
Dental  Society  and  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  South 
Park  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Dr.  Devlin 
was  born  Aug.  29,  18S0. 


WILLIAM  DEVLIN, 

Chicago. 


GEORGE  WALTER  DITTMAR, 

Chicago. 

George  Walter  Dittmar,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born 
at  Derinda,  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  April  1, 
1S72.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  at  Philomath  College 
in  Philomath,  Oregon.  His  dental  education 
was  obtained  at  Northwestern  University  Den- 
tal School  and  at  Northwestern  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery.  He  has  held  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  in  connection  with  his  profes- 
sion. Among  them,  Vice-President  of  Chicago 
Dental  Society,  Treasurer  of  Odontography 
Society  of  Chicago,  Treasurer  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society,  member  of  Executive  Council. 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  member  of  Re- 
organization Committee  of  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  Society,  delegate  to  International  Dental 
Congress.  Paris,  1900,  and  member  International 
Dental  Congress,  St.  Louis,  1904.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity,  an 
active  member  of  Apple  River  lodge,  No.  859, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Olive  Chapter  No.  167,  Eastern 
Star  No.  414,  Galena  Commandery  No.  40,  and 
Masovia  Lodge,  No.  304  Knights  of  Pythias. 
Among  papers  of  which  he  is  the  author  may 
be  mentioned  "Dental  Matrices:  Where  Indi- 
cated, Method  of  Construction  and  Application." 
"Dental  Nomenclature:  With  Reference  to  Its 
Development,  Bearing  Especially  on  that  of  De- 
scriptive Dental  Anatomy,  Cavities  and  In- 
struments," "Cast  Gold  Inlay,"  etc.  Dr.  Ditt- 
mar is  professor  of  Clinical  Operative  Dentistry 
and  Superintendent  of  the  infirmary  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois.  His 
office  is  at  578  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 


GEORGE  WALTER  DITTMAR. 

Chicago. 
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JOSEPH  C.  FEANKE, 

Chicago. 

Joseph  C.  Franke,  1110  Stewart  building:,  Chi- 
cago, entered  a  dentist's  office  when  fourteen 
years  of  age,  assisting  his  preceptor  at-  the 
chair.  In  1S95  he  entered  the  Columbian  Dental 
College,  now  the  Illinois  School  of  Dentistry, 
and  graduated  in  April.  1897.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  senior  class  while  in  college  and 
also  as  secretary  Institutum  Dentale  Colum- 
bianum.  He  was  demonstrator  in  operative 
dentistry,  term  of  1S97-1S98,  in  the  Columbian 
Dental  College.  Dr.  Franke  was  born  June  8, 
1873,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
following  fraternal  organizations:  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Columbian  Knights,  Royal  League, 
Maccabees  and  Modern  Maccabees.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Chicago-Odontographic  So- 
ciety and  a  Director  of  the  Hamilton  Park  Im- 
provement Club. 


JOSEPH  C.  FRANKE, 

Chicago. 


DONALD  MACK AY  GALLIE 

Chicago. 

Donald  Mackey  Gallie,  1115  Elmwood  avenue, 
Wilmette,  111.,  has  filled  several  of  the  posts 
of  high  honor  which  it  is  within  the  power  of 
his  fellow  dentist's  to  bestow.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  both  the  Chicago  Dental  Society 
and  the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society.  In 
addition  to  this  he  served  three  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers. Dr.  Gallie,  who  is  professor  of  opera- 
tive dentistry  in  the  College  of  Dentistry  of 
the  "University  of  Illinois,  is  a  native  of  Canada, 
having  been  born  in  Oakville,  Ont.,  May  8,  1866. 
He  attended  the  high  school  at  Oakville  and 
then  took  a  technical  course  in  the  Toronto 
normal  school.  His  dental  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  being 
bestowed  on  him  at  graduation.  Dr.  Gallie  re- 
mained in  Chicago  to  practice,  establishing  his 
home  in  the  North  Shore  suburb  of  Wilmette. 
In  addition  to  membership  in  the  above  socie- 
ties he  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society,  the  National  Dental  Association 
and  the  Inter-state  Dental  Fraternity.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  college 
fraternity  and  the  Masonic  fraternal  order. 


DONALD  MACK AY  GALLIE 

Chicago. 
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JOHN  M.  GILMORE, 

Chicago. 


LOOMIS  POMKOY  HASKELL, 

Chicago. 

Loomis  Pomroy  Haskell  of  Chicago,  111.,  was 
for  many  years  prominent  in  the  field  of  den- 
tal instruction  in  both  America  and  Europe. 
Tie  founded  the  Haskell  Postgraduate  School  of 
Prosthetic  Dentistry,  which  he  conducted  for 
ten  years  in  Chicago.  Before  that  time  he  was 
for  four  years  professor  of  prosthetic  dentistry 
in  the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry  and  for 
three  years  held  that  chair  in  Northwestern 
Dental  College.  In  1S98  and  1899  Dr.  Haskell 
conducted  classes  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many; Vienna,  Austria,  and  Paris,  France.  For 
forty  years  he  has  been  a  contributor  to  nearly 
all  of  the  dental  journals.  Dr.  Haskell  was 
publisher  of  the  "People's  Dental  Journal  Quar- 
terly" in  1863  and  1864.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
"Student's  Manual"  and  a  pamphlet  on  "Artifi- 
cial Teeth — Things  to  be  Thought  of  by  Those 
Who  Wear  Them."  Dr.  Haskell  was  born  April 
25,  1826,  in  Bangor,  Me.,  being  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  Fuller  Haskell.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  secured  in  the  public  schools  of 
Salem.  Mass..  to  which  place  his  parents  moved 
when  he  was  a  child.  Oct.  3,  1848,  Dr.  Haskell 
married  Sarah  E.  Wason.  Four  daughters  were 
born  to  this  union — Ella  P.,  Eliza  N.,  Isabell  S. 
and  Annie  N.  Mrs.  Haskell  died  Sept.  22,  1902. 
Dr.  Haskell  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Dental  Club  and  also  served  as  president 
of  that  organization.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church. 


JOHN  M.  GILMORE. 

Chicago. 

John  M.  Gilmore  was  born  at  Lucknow.  Ont., 
Nov.  15,  1868.  He  attended  the  Ottawa  Normal 
school  and  Ottawa  university.  His  dental 
studies  were  pursued  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Dental  School,  which  bestowed  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him  at  graduation.  Dr.  Gil- 
more  lives  at  6617  Parnell  avenue,  Chicago.  He 
was  president  of  the  Englewood  (Chicago)  Den- 
tal Society  in  1906. 


LOOMIS  POMROY  HASKELL. 

Chicago. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  HASKINS. 

Chicago. 

George  William  Haskins,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  re- 
ceived his  dental  degree  from  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  in  1887.  His  medical 
degree  was  obtained  two  years  later  at  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College.  Dr.  Haskins  has  his 
office  at  1209  Trude  building.  Chicago.  Before 
starting  to  practice  he  took  postgraduate  work 
in  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He 
was  born  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Dec,  21,  1858, 
and  attended  private  schools  and  the  English, 
German  and  high  schools  of  his  home  town  be- 
fore beginning  his  professional  studies.  Dr. 
Haskins  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal and  Illinois  State  Medical  societies,  the 
Chicago  Dental  Society.  Chicago  Odontogranhic 
Society,  the  Physicians  Club  and  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society.  He  was  professor  of  Metal- 
lurgy and  Prosthetic  technique  in  Northwest- 
ern Dental  School  for  seven  years,  and  has  read 
numerous  papers  before  societies  which  have 
been  published  in  dental  journals.  Dr.  Haskins 
is  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  HASKINS, 

Chicago. 


ELZEAKD  GOFFROY  HETU, 

Chicago. 

Elzeard  Goffroy  Hetu,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in 
Ste.  Melanie  Daillebout,  Joliette  Co.,  Quebec, 
Nov.  13,  1862.  He  attended  the  common  school 
of  his  native  village,  receiving  instruction  in 
French.  His  English  education  was  secured 
in  a  night  sphool  at  Deadwood,  S.  D.  Later 
he  entered  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  from  which  he  graduated.  Dr.  Hetu 
is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  Societe  Francaise  de  Secours  Mutuels, 
Order  of  Ancient  Samaritans,  Royal  League, 
Royal  Arcanum,  Home  Circle,  Knights  of 
North  America  and  Knights  of  Pythias;  also 
a  member  of  Chicago  Odontography  and  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  Society.  His  present  address 
is  440  West  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 


ELZEARD  GOFFROY  HETU, 

Chicago. 
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CHARLES  W.  HI1LIER. 

Chicago. 

Charles  W.  Hillier,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in 
Mukwanago,  Wisconsin,  November  13,  1871. 
He  was  educated  in  t lie  common  school  of  his 
native  town  and  in  1902  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Dentis- 
try, with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  During  his 
collegiate  course  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Englewood,  the  Illinois  State  den- 
tal and  the  Chicago  Odontographic  Societies. 
Dr.  Hillier  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


CHARLES  W.  HILLIER. 

Chicago. 


AUSTIN  F.  JAMES, 

Chicago. 

Austin  F.  James,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  born 
at  Bentley,  111.,  August  21,  1870.  He  attended 
high  school  at  Quincy,  111.,  and  also  was  a 
student  at  Carthage  College.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  alumni  association  of  that  in- 
stitution and  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity. 
Dr.  James  served  three  years  as  a  private  in 
Company  D,  Fifth  Regiment,  Illinois  National 
Guard,  at'  Quincy.  He  is  a  Master  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Dr.  James'  office  is  suite  1000,  Masonic  Temple. 


AUSTIN  P.  JAMES, 

Chicago. 
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CHARLES  EMU.  JOHNSON, 

Chicago. 

Charles  Emil  Johnson  was  born  in  Stock- 
holm, Pepin  county,  Wisconsin.  He  attended 
the  district  school  and  the  high  school  at  Lake 
City,  Minn.,  and  later  Augustana  college  at 
Rock  Island,  111.  He  entered  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Dentistry,  receiving  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  in  1902,  upon  the  completion 
of  his  course  in  that  institution.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  served  one  term  as  president  of  the  Scandi- 
navian-American Dental  Society  of  Chicago  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odontographic 
Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Luth- 
eran Immanuel  church. 


CHARLES  EMIL  JOHNSON, 

Chicago. 


CHARLES  EEWIN  JONES, 
Chicago. 

Charles  Erwin  Jones,  secretary  of  the  faculty 
and  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  College  of  Dentistry,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Doctor  Jones  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Chenoa 
and  Flanagan,  Illinois.  He  attended  Ruskin 
College,  from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Doctor  Jones 
began  the  study  of  Dentistry  in  the  Northwest- 
ern College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1897,  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1900  from  the  School  of  Dentistry, 
now  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Doctor  Jones  was  born  at  Chenoa,  Illinois, 
Dec.  14,  1S76.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  Fraternity.  His  address  is  813  W.  Har- 
rison St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CHARLES  ERWIN  JONES, 
Chicago. 
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GEORGE  P.  KALK, 

Chicago. 

Georeg  P.  Kalk  was  born  in  Sheboygan,  Wis.. 
November  2.  1ST7.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  high  school  of 
Kaukauna,  Wis.  He  then  attended  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  where  he  received 
his  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  While  in  college  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal and  Englewood  Dental  Societies,  and  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  Dr.  Kalk  is  practicing  in 
Chicago,  his  office  being  at  5500  South  Halsted 
Street. 


GEORGE  F.  KALK, 

Chicago. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  KANE, 

Chicago. 

Westkapelle,  Zeeland,  The  Netherlands,  is  the 
birthplace  of  William  Thomas  Kane,  one  of 
Chicago's  colony  of  young  dentists.  Doctor 
Kane  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  but  when  he  was  a  youth  the  family 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
There  the  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  high 
school.  Deciding  to  follow  dentistry  as  a  life 
work,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  enrolled  in  North- 
western University  Dental  School.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  course  there  in  1905,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Dr. 
Kane  remained  in  Chicago  and  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  2212 
Evanston  avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  Society,  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society,  Alumni  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School.  Dr.  Kane  was  born 
Oct.  21,  1881. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  KANE, 

Chicago. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  KELLY. 

Chicago. 

Loyal  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  John  Joseph 
Kelly  established  himself  in  it  as  a  practicing 
dentist  atfer  receiving  both  his  preliminary  and 
professional  education  there.  That  city  is  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  where  Dr.  Kelly  now  has  his  office  at 
3859  State  street.  As  a  boy  he  attended  St. 
Bridget's  parochial  school  and  later  St.  Ignatius 
college.  His  dental  degree  was  obtained  from 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School.  Dr. 
Kelly  was  born  Aug.  23,  1874.  He  is  a  member 
of  Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
Alumni  association,  the  Englewood  Denta1  so- 
ciety and  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity.  He 
also  served  three  years  in  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, Illinois  National  Guard. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  KELLY, 

Chicago. 


WILLIAM    ALOIS  KREBS, 
Chicago. 

William  Alois  Krebs,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1880.  His  preliminary  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  common  schools  of  his  native  city, 
afterwards  attending  the  Xaviern  Brothers 
College  of  Louisville.  His  dental  education 
was  received  at  the  Illinois  University,  College 
of  Dentistry,  from  which  he  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Krebs  is  a  member 
of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity,  Chicago 

Odontographic  and  Illinois  State  Dental  So- 
cieties. He  is  in  practice  at  207  East  Forty- 
seventh  St.,  and  resides  at  4548  Lake  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


WILLIAM    ALOIS  KREBS. 

Chicago. 
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OLOF  J.  LANGE. 

Chicago. 

Liungtun,  Horja,  Sweden,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Olof  J.  Lange,  376  Division  street,  Chicago, 
111,  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Dentistry.  For  forty  days  in  1890, 
and  again  in  1891,  Dr.  Lange  served  in  the 
Swedish  army.  Dr.  Lange  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  S.  in  1898.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Odontography  Society  of  Chicago,  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society  and  the  Scandinavian- 
American  Dental  Society  of  Chicago.  He  was 
born  Nov.  15.  1869. 


OLOF  J.  LANGE. 

Chicago. 


LLOYD  STEELE  .LOURIE. 

Chicago. 

Lloyd  Steele  Dourie,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Chicago,  111., 
was  born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  September  3,  1877. 
He  attended  high  schqol  there  and  then  en- 
tered the  Keokuk  Medical  and  Keokuk  Dental 
Colleges,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1899. 
The  following  year  Dr.  Lourie  attended  the 
Angle  School  of  Orthodontia.  He  has  made 
a  specialty  of  orthodontia  and  limits  his  prac- 
tice to  that  specialty.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Orthodontists  in  1904. 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society,  the  Chicago  Odontography  Society  and 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 

Dr.  Lourie  is  the  inventor  of  orthodontia 
pliers  for  making  spurs  on  an  expansion  arch 
without  removing  it  from  the  mouth.  From 
June  20  to  Nov.  30,  1898,  Dr.  Lourie  was  a 
private  in  the  Fiftieth  Iowa  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, United  States  Army.  His  office  is  in 
suite  1016  Stewart  building. 


LLOYD  STEELE  LOURIE. 

Chicago. 
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JOHN     CHARLES     MAC  KINS  ON 

Chicago. 


DAVID   GRAHAM  MARKS, 

Chicago. 

David  Graham  Marks  was  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  and  when  a  boy  and  youth  attended 
private  boarding  and  public  schools  in  that 
country.  His  professional  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Northwestern  University  Den- 
tal School.  He  completed  the  full  course 
there  and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  In 
1903  and  1904  he  was  special  demonstrator 
of  prosthetic  dentistry  in  that  institution. 
Dr.  Marks  is  now  located  in  Chicago,  his 
address  being  756  East  Forty-seventh  street. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odontographic 
Society.  Illinois  State  and  Englewood  Dental 
Societies  and  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School;  also 
of  Englewood  Lodge,  No.  690,  A.  F.  and  A. 
M.,  and  Illinois  Chapter,  No.  483,  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star.  Dr.  Marks  was  born  July 
19,  1874.  A  paper  on  "Use  of  Porcelain  Fac- 
ings in  Large  Inlays"  was  published  among 
the  "Items  of  Interest"  in  a  dental  journal, 
in    September,  1905. 


JOHN    CHARLES  MACKINSON, 

Chicago. 

John  Charles  Mackinson,  D.  D.  S.,  was 
born  in  Pontiac,  Illinois,  July  12,  1876.  He 
received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  pub- 
lic and  high  schools  of  his  native  town  after 
which,  he  entered  the  Illinois  University 
College  of  Dentistry,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in  1904.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Englewood  Dental  and  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Societies  also  belonging  to  the 
Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity.  Dr.  Mackinson  is  a 
Mason,  being  a  member  of  the  Composite 
Lodge,  No.  879;  Chicago  Chapter,  No.  127; 
Woodlawn  Council,  No.  92,  and  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard  Commandery,   No.  52. 


DAVID  GRAHAM  MARKS, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MEERHOFF. 

Chicago. 


GOODMAN    A.  MILLER, 

Chicago. 

Goodman  A.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  an 
alumnus  of  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Before  entering 
that  school  he  studied  one  year  at  the  Chi- 
cago Dental  College.  Dr.  Miller  was  born  in 
Morris,  Grundy  county,  Illinois,  February  4, 
1871.  He  attended  the  public  schools  there 
and  also  the  Morris  Normal  and  Scientific 
School.  Dr.  Miller's  office  is  at  427  East  Sixty- 
third  street,  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Odontographic,  Illinois  State  Dental 
and  Englewood  Dental  Societies.  He  took 
postgraduate  work  in  dentistry  at  the  Has- 
kell school  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Miller  is  a  member 
of  the  Odd  Fellow  and  Masonic  orders. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MEERHOFF, 

Chicago. 

Charles  Edward  Meerhoff,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  a  native  of  Richmond,  Ind.  He 
was  born  there  July  6,  1867,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  the  public  schools  en- 
tered Earlham  College.  His  dental  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  dental  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  college 
he  joined  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity, 
end  was  elected  Supreme  Grand  Master  of 
that  fraternity  in  1908.  Dr.  Meerhoff  located 
for  practice  in  Chicago.  For  two  years,  in 
188S  and  18S9.  he  was  connected  with  the 
teaching  staff  of  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School.  Dr.  Meerhoff  is  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  the  Chi- 
cago Odontographic  Society.  In  1889  he  was 
president  of  the  latter  organization.  He  is 
past  master  of  Wright's  Grove  Lodge,  No. 
779,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  a  member  of  Lincoln 
Park  chapter.  No.  177,  R.  A.  M.  Dr.  Meerhoff's 
office  is  at  103  State  street. 


GOODMAN    A.  MILLER, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


FREDERICK    BROWN  MOOREHEAB 

Chicago. 


FREDERICK    BROWN    MO  ORE  HE  AD 

Chicago. 

Frederick  Brown  Moorehead,  A.  B.,  D.  D.  S., 
M.  D.,  was  born  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin, 
October  14,  1875.  His  preliminary  education 
was  received  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Iowa,  and 
Sardinia,  Ohio,  grammar  and  high  schools  and 
at  Ohio  normal  school,  followed  by  a  course 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1S99  and  from 
Rush  Medical  College  in  1905.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society,  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  Chicago  Pathological  Society,  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society,  Chicago  Odontographic  Society; 
honorary  member  Texas  State  Dental  Society 
and  Missouri  State  Dental  Society.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  University  Club  of  Chicago, 
Gnosis  Club  of  Chicago,  and  Chicago  Metho- 
dist Social  Union.  He  is  the  author  of  various 
articles  contributed  to  medical  journals  and 
magazines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
"Surgical  Treatment  of  Alveolar  Abscess," 
"Mouth  Infections  and  Multiple  Neuritis," 
"Etiology  of  Tri-facial  Neuralgia,"  "Teaching 
Oral  Surgery  in  the  Modern  College  of  Den- 
tistry," "Mouth  Conditions  Related  to  Systemic 
Infections,"  etc. 

Professor  oral  surgery  College  of  Dentistry, 
University  of  Illinois,  instructor  in  oral  sur- 
gery. Rush  Medical  College,  medical  depart- 
ment, University  of  Chicago — oral  surgeon  to 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Moorehead's  residence  is  at  403  North 
Elmwood  ave.,  Oak  Park.  Illinois  and  his  office 
at  72  Madison  street,  Chicago. 


william;  godfred  movius, 

Chicago. 

Now  Lidgerwood,  North.  Dakota. 

Dr.  Movius'  education  was  spread  over  con- 
siderable territory  as  well  as  time.  Born  in 
Lamberton.  Minn.,  October  2,  1877,  he  finished 
his  grammar  school  studies  at  Aberdeen,  S. 
D.,  after  which  he  took  some  general  studies 
and  finished  a  commercial  course  in  the  North- 
ern Indiana  Normal  school  at  Valparaiso. 
Young  Movius  then  began  a  three  years'  dental 
course,  the  first  year  of  which  he  passed  at 
dental  department  of  the  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal College  and  the  last  two  years  at  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  receiving 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion in  1904.  Dr.  Movius  located  at  281  Lin- 
coln avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  and  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society. 
He  was  actively  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Centennial  Evangelical  church,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  being  trustee  of  the  church, 
president  of  the  Young  Peoples'  Alliance  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Young 
Peoples'  Christian  Temperance  Union.  June 
15,  1908,  Dr.  Movius  moved  to  Lidgerwood, 
N.  Dakota,  where  he  is  actively  engaged  in  his 
profession.  He  married  Miss  Jenniette  M. 
Brown,  May  25.  1904. 


WILLIAM    GODFRED  MOVIUS, 

Chicago. 

Now  Lidgerwood,  North  Dakota. 


ILLINOIS 


LAIRD    WILSON  NEVIUS, 

Chicago. 

Laird  Wilson  Nevius,  of  92  State  street,  Chi- 
cago, began  his  dental  studies  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Dr.  W.  F.  Semple,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio.  He  is  a  graduate  of  no  dental  college. 
Dr.  Nevius  was  born  October  5,  1845,  in  Fred- 
ericktown,  TCnox  county.  Ohio,  and  attended  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Aug.  8,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery  and  served  until  mustered  out 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  August.  1865,  hav- 
ing risen  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  ser- 
ge.int.  Before  coming  to  Chicago,  Dr.  Nevius 
was  associated  in  practice  with  the  late  Dr. 
G.  Q.  Colton,  of  Cooper  Institute,  New  Tork. 
Dr.  Nevius  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled, 
"The  Discovery  of  Modern  Anaesthesia."  He 
has  made  a  specialty  of  the  administration  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
He  is  a  raemoer  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society,  the  Northern  Illinois  Dental  Society, 
and  the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society.  In 
1S83  he  was  granted  patents  for  instruments 
and  appliances  for  administering  nitrous  oxide 
gas  and  extracting  teeth,  and  in  1897  he  was 
granted  a  patent  for  an  electric  headlight. 

LAIRD  WILSON  NEVIUS, 

Chicag-o. 


HERMANN   HENRY  OPITZ, 

Chicago. 

Koenigsberg.  Prussia,  Germany  is  the  birth- 
place of  Hermann  Henry  Opitz,  of  1221  East 
Belmont  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  but  he  came  to 
America  at  an  early  age  and  received  his 
education  in  Chicago,  in  the  public  schools,  a 
business  college  and  from  private  tutors.  Dr. 
Opitz  attended  the  German-American  Dental 
College  in  Chicago,  receiving  the  degree  of  D. 
D.  S.,  in  1897,  and  holding  the  chair  of  Pros- 
thetics until  1900.  at  the  same  school.  From 
May  to  August,  1905,  he  took  postgraduate 
work  at  Haskell's  school  in  that  city.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odontographic  So- 
ciety.   Dr.  Opitz  was  born  July  11,  1869. 


HERMANN   HENRY  OPITZ, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


CHARLES  PUTNAM  PRUYN, 

Chicago. 


CLARENCE  MENZIE  RANKINE. 

Chicago. 
Now  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Clarence  Menzie  Rankine  was  born  at  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Dec.  19,  1865, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  high 
school  there  and  at  Sackville  college.  Dr. 
Rankine  attended  the  Chicago  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.,  in  1898  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Odontographic  Society  and  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society.  He  is  now  located  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  his  office  being  in  suite  203 
Severance  building. 


CHARLES  PUTNAM  PRUYN, 

Chicago. 

Charles  Putnam  Pruyn,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  92 
State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  was  born  in 
Schuyler,  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  No- 
vember 8,  1854.  As  a  boy  he  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town,  following  this 
elementary  education  with  a  course  in  the 
Sauquoit  academy.  When  a  young  man,  Dr. 
Pruyn  came  to  Chicago  and  began  his  profes- 
sional studies.  Pie  entered  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  and  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  obtained  his  dental  degree  in  1885  and 
his  medical  degree  the  next  year.  Dr.  Pruyn  has 
held  several  positions  of  high  honor  in  his  pro- 
fession during  the  years  of  his  practice  in 
Chicago.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  State  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  of  Illinois  and  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society.  He  also  was  treasurer  of  the 
state  society.  Dr.  Pruyn  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  National  Den- 
tal Association  and  the  Illinois  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta 
Fraternity  and  formerly  was  professor  of  op- 
erative dentistry  at  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School.  He  has  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  to  dental  journals.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Mothodist  Episcopal  church. 


CLARENCE  MENZIE  RANKINE, 

Chicago. 
Now  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ILLINOIS 


James  G.  Reid,  D.  D.  S.,  has  been  contin- 
uously in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Chicago 
since  1876,  the  year  of  his  graduation  from  the 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Receiving 
his  degree  from  that  institution  March  2,  of 
the  above  year,  he  came  to  Chicago  two  months 
later.  May  10.  During  his  long  service  in  the 
profession  Dr.  Reid  has  had  numerous  honors 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  the 
Chicago  Dental  Society,  Chicago  Odontologi- 
cal  Society  and  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners.  He  also  was  the  honorary 
first  vice-president  from  Illinois  at  the  Inter- 
national Dental  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  1904.  Dr.  Reid,  from  1886  to  1SS9,  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  "Dental  Review."  published 
in  Chicago.  He  also  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing writings  upon  dental  subjects:  "Mod- 
ern Treatment  of  'Blind  Abscess'  "  (Southern 
Dental  Journal,  Vol.  2,  1883);  "Tin  and  Gold" 
(Dental  Review,  Vol.  1,  1886);  "Oral  Chemis- 
try," transactions  of  Illinois  Dental  Society 
(1886),  and  several  president's  addresses.  Dr. 
Reid  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  in  May. 
1898.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  that  body 
in  October,  1900,  and  has  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  date  with  great  ability,  circumspec- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 


ple and  the  profession.  He  was  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  American 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  from  1892  to  1894 
and  clinical  instructor  in  therapeutics  in  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  from  1896 
to  1898.  Dr.  Reid's  home  is  at  4710  Madison 
avenue,  Chicago,  and  his  office  at  67  Wabasli 
avenue.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Morris- 
town,  Shelby  county  Indiana,  April  9.  1855. 
Until  fifteen  years  of  age  he  attended  the  dis- 
trict school.  Then  fey  two  years  he  was  a 
pupil  in  a  graded  grammar  school  in  Morris- 
town,  following  this  with  a  year  in  the  high 
school  at  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  where  he  took 
special  work  in  chemistry,  botany  and  physics 
in  addition  to  the  regular  course.  He  began 
his  dental  education  under  a  preceptor,  study- 
ing in  that  manner  for  two  years.  In  college, 
Dr  Reid  joined  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 
From  Nov.  1S77  to  1881,  he  served  in  the  Sixth 
Battalion.  Illinois  National  Guard,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  Dr.  Reid  was  mar- 
ried May  4,  1881,  at  Shelbyville,  Ind.  He  is 
the  father  of  four  children — Alfred  Major, 
born  Feb.  13,  18S3;  Frank  Sheldon,  born  Sept. 
27,  1834;  Helen  Lowry,  born  Aug.  15.  1886, 
and  Laura  Mae,  born  Sept.  12,  1888.  Dr.  Reid 
is  the  son  of  James  T.  Reid  and  Amanda  S 
Reid,  nee  Bassett,  of  Morristown,  Ind. 


ILLINOIS 


IGNATIUS    ALBERT  SCHIMEK, 

Chicago. 


ADOLF  EMIL  SCHNEIDER. 

Chicago. 

Dr.  Schneider  was  born  at  Avoca,  Iowa, 
June  1,  1S79.  He  attended  the  high  school  at 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  and  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  S.,  at  Northwestern  University  Den- 
tal School,  in  which  school  he  was  demonstra- 
tor in  operative  clinics  and  quiz  master  in 
materia  mediea,  in  1901-2.  Dr.  Schneider's 
address  is  332  East  Sixty-third,  street,  Chicago, 
111.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society  and  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fra- 
ternity. April  26,  1905,  Dr.  Schneider  was  mar- 
ried to  Ada  Lou,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Preston  Brooke,  of  Chicago. 


IGNATIUS    ALBERT  SCHIMEK, 

Chicago. 

Ignatius  Albert  Schimek  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, 111..  August  4.  1S70.  He  attended  the 
Throop  school  and  later  the  Chicago  College 
of  Pharmacy,  graduating  in  1893,  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.  G.  Deciding  to  make  dentistry 
instead  of  pharmacy  his  profession,  he  entered 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  in 
1S99.  Dr.  Schimek  is  now  in  practice  in  Chi- 
cago, his  office  being  at  811  Ashland  avenue. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  North  American  Union 
and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
Knight  Templar. 


ADOLF  EMIL  SCHNEIDER, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


ARTHUR  SCHOONDERMARK 

Chicago. 

Arthur  Schoondermark,  D.  D.  S..  was  born 
at  Eck  en  Wiel,  Netherland,  May  8,  1865.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  at  Tiel,  Neth- 
erland. Emigrating  to  the  United  States  he 
pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  Illinois  Uni- 
versity College  of  Dentistry,  took  an  examina- 
tion before  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers and  was  licensed  to  practice.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society 
and  the  Chicago  Odontography  Society.  He 
is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
League,  Modern  Woodmen,  Maccabees.  Een- 
dracht  maak  Macht,  Hulp  in  Nood,  and  Zelf- 
hulp  Societies.  He  served  four  years  as  ser- 
geant of  infantry  in  his  native  land,  the  Nether- 
lands. Dr.  Schoondermark  is  in  practice  at 
3801  State  St.,  Chicago. 


ARTHUR  SCHOONDERMARK, 

Chicago. 


HENRY  HERMAN  SCHUHMANN, 

Chicago. 

Although  born  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dr. 
Henry  Herman  Schuhmann,  of  Chicago,  re- 
ceived the  major  part  of  his  early  education 
in  Germany.  He  attended  grammar  school  in 
America  for  a  time  and  then  was  taken  to 
Germany,  where  he  again  entered  a  grammar 
school,  after  which  he  studied  three  years  at 
a  military  academy.  He  then  entered  the 
Royal  Real  school  and  later  Wilhelm's  Col- 
lege of  Munich,  Bavaria.  Dr.  Schuhmann's 
professional  studies  were  pursued  in  this  coun- 
try, at  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of 
Chicago  and  the  Post  Graduate  College  of  Has- 
kell. He  received  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Schuhmann  has  written  a  number  of  papers 
and  pamphlets  on  different  phases  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  which  have  been  published 
in  various  dental  journals.  He  has  done  con- 
siderable research  work  in  cataphorisis  and 
siology.  Dr.  Schuhmann  is  staff  dental  physi- 
cian to  Michael  Reese  Hospital  of  Chicago,  and 
was  professor  of  Oral  Surgery  at  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  of  Chicago  for  four 
year,  and  has  held  and  holds  membership  in 
the  following  societies:  Chicago  Dental  Club, 
Chicago  Dental  Society,  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphic Society,  Dental  Protective  Association, 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society  and  Ustian  Medical  Secret  Society 
(honorary).  Dr.  Schuhmann  was  born  April 
12,  1869.  His  office  is  in  suite  1312  Columbus 
Memorial  building,  Chicago. 


HENRY  HERMAN  SCHUHMANN, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


LOUIS  SCHULTZ, 

Chicago. 

Louis  Schultz,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Bischweiler,  Alsace,  Germany,  April  15,  1S67. 
He  was  educated  at  Real-Pro-Gymnasium,  of 
Bischweiler,  was  graduated  from  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  1901,  with  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.,  and  from  the  College  of  Physicinns 
and  Surgeons.  1905,  with  degree  of  M.  D.  He 
is  a  member  of  Chicago  Odontography  So- 
ciety, Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  Chicago 
Medical  Society.  Illinois  State  Medical  Society, 
American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Schultz 
is  adjunct  professor  of  oral  surgery  In  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois.  He 
is  practicing'  dentistry  in  Chicago,  his  office 
beng  at  1310  Heyworth  bulding. 


LOUIS  SCHULTZ, 

Chicago. 


BEDEICH  KABEL  SIMONEK. 

Chicago. 

V  V 

Bedrich  Karel  Simonek  is  a  member  of  Bo- 
hemian Dental  Society  of  Chicago,  111.,  his 
office  being  at  544  Blue  Island  avenue.  He  is 
a  native  of  Bohemia,  having  been  born  at  Hora- 
tey  in  that  country,  January  31,  1871.  He  at- 
tended the  grammar  school  in  Nebudzel,  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  Mestanska  Skola  (high  school) 
in  Melnik.  His  dental  studies  were  followed  in 
Northwestern  University  and  the  German- 
American  Dental  College.  Dr.  Simonek  was 
connected  with  St.  Lukes  Hospital  of  Niles, 
and  also  was  secretary  of  the  Atlas  dental 
laboratory.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  loose 
leaf  dental  ledger,  1893.  For  two  years  he 
was  in  partnership  in  practice  with  Dr.  P.  B. 
Deason,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  but  since  1894  has 

practiced  alone.  Dr.  Simonek  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Bohemian  Old  Peoples'  Home  and 
the  Bohemian  Orphans'  Asylum  corporations 
and  life  member  of  Illinois  Children  Home  and 
Aid  Society  and  is  a  member  of  the  Jednota  Ta- 
borytu.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Tabor  Building  & 
Loan  Association,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  Several  other  societies  include 
him  as  a  member,  among  them  Gradata  Es- 
peranta  Societo  de  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  a 
president  and  Esperanto  Association  of  North 
America. 


BEDRICH  KAREL  SIMONEK, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


MARVIN    ELI  SMITH, 
CMcag'O. 


RICHARD    ELMER  THEXTON. 

Chicago. 

Dr.  Thexton  was  born  in  Peterboro,  Canada, 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  that  country.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  for  his  dental  education  and  en- 
tered the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
remaining  in  that  institution  until  lie  finished 
the  course  and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
Dr.  Thexton  lives  at  Beverly  Hills,  Chicago, 
and  has  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Engle- 
wood  Dental  Society.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Normal  Park  Lodge,  No.  797,  A.  F.  and  A. 
M.     The  date  of  his  birth  was  Aug.  21,  1887. 


MARVIN   ELI  SMITH, 

Chicago. 

Marvin  Eli  Smith  came  to  Chicago  in  1871. 
having  previously  been  in  partnership  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  Dr.  Hayes,  for  one  year. 
Dr.  Smith  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  North,  in  Palmyra.  X. 
Y.  Later  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Dental  Surgery.  He  was  born  in  Marion. 
Wayne  county,  New  York,  April  2,  1847,  and 
attended  the  Public  schools  and  the  Marion 
Collegiate  Institute.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Odontographies  and  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Societies.  In  Masonry  he  is  a  member  of  the 
blue  lodge,  chapter,  council  and  commandery. 
and  has  held  office  in  each.  He  is  also  a  char- 
ter member  of  Medinah  Temple,  N.  O.  M.  S. 
Dr.  Smith's  office  is  room  1032  ,  92  State  street, 
Chicago. 


RICHARD    ELMER  THEXTON, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


EOLLIN  BREED  TULL£B, 

Chicago. 


Rollin  Breed  Tuller,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  claims  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the 
fact  that  liquid  medicaments  could  be  pressed 
ihrough  the  dentinal  tubuli  (especially  co- 
caine solutions  to  give  immediate  relief) 
from  the  enamel  to  the  pulp  by  boring  a  small 
hole  through  the  enamel.  Is  also  the  inventor 
of  a  presser  instrument  used  in  above  method. 
The  results  of  his  experiments  was  published 
in  the  "Dental  Review"  (Vol.  3,  pp.  43,  44), 
being  the  first  article  on  the  subject  printed, 
Dr.  Tuller  asserts,  and  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Odontography  Society.  In  March,  1904,  he 
also  had  an  illustrated  article  on  this  subject 
published  in  the  "American  Dental  Journal," 
and  he  read  a  paper  further  demonstrating  his 
views,  before  the  Fourth  International  Dental 
Congress,  at'  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Tuller  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  associate  editor  of 
the  "American  Dental  Journal,"  and  author  of 
the  series  of  comments  entitled  "Toothsome 
Topics,"  which  run  for  some  time  in  that  pub- 
lication. Dr.  Tuller  first  began  the  study 
of  dentistry  at    the  Pennsylvania   College  of 


Dental  Surgery,  but  received  his  degree  from 
the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He 
also  received  a  postgraduate  degree  from  that 
institution.  He  was  born  in  Cincinnatus, 
Courtland  county,  New  York,  June  29.  1845, 
and  received  a  common  school  and  academy 
education  at  Cuba,  N.  Y.  In  August,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  and  served  in 
it  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  being  prin- 
cipal musician.  The  regiment  was  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  a  time  and  later  with 
Sherman's  army.  Dr.  Tuller  participated  in 
twenty-six  battles.  In  college  he  joined  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  and  was  supreme 
grand  master  of  that  organization  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  He  is  an  ex-president  of  the 
Chicago  Odontographic  Society,  was  president 
of  the  Postgraduate  Dental  Society,  now  de- 
funct, and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
and  Northern  Illinois  Dental  Societies;  also  of 
Columbia  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  St.  Cecelia  Lodge  of  Masons.  Dr.  Tuller's 
office  is  now  at  100  State  street,  Chicago,  and 
his  residence  at  793  Monroe  street. 


2-3 


ILLINOIS 


ARTHUR  M.  TUMMEI. 

Chicago. 


HARRY  ISAAC   VAN  TDYL, 

Chicago. 

Harry  Isaac  "Van  Tuyl  was  born  April  3. 
1869,  in  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  county,  Michi- 
gan. After  finishing  his  course  in  the  high 
school  of  Ypsilanti,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Michigan,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from 
that  institution  in  1894.  Four  years  later  he 
graduated  from  Northwestern  University  Medi- 
cal School,  being  awarded  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
and  in  1904  he  finished  his  studies  at  North- 
western University  Dental  School  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S  Dr.  Van  Tuyl  then  be- 
came assistant  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
dental  school.  He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  (literary),  Phi  Rho  Sigma  (medical) 
and  Psi  Omega  (dental)  Fraternities  and  of  the 
Englewood  Dental  Society,  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society  and  the  Chicago  Odontography 
Society.  Dr.  Van  Tuyl  lives  at  135  East  Sixty- 
first  street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  his  office  is  at 
northwest  corner  of  Sixty-third  street  and 
Kimbark  avenue. 


ARTHUR  M.  TUMMEL, 

Chicago. 

Arthur  M.  Tummel  was  born  March  27,  1874, 
in  Marseilles,  LaSalle  county,  Illinois.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  there,  after  which 
lie  entered  the  normal  university  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  and  Chicago  Electrical  School.  De- 
ciding to  take  up  dentistry  as  a  life  work,  he 
enrolled  at  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  course 
there,  Dr.  Tummel  began  practice  in  Chicago. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society  and  Chicago  Odontography  Society. 
His  present  office  is  in  suite  1200  in  the  Trude 
huilding. 


HARRY  ISAAC   VAN  TUYl, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


MTINSON  LINCOLN  WARD, 

Chicago. 


GEORGE   NELSON  WEST, 

Chicago. 

George  Nelson  "West,  for  seven  years  ad- 
junct professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics in  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons, began  his  dental  studies  under  a  pre- 
ceptor in  an  office,  in  November,  1878.  In 
1885  he  entered  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  as  a  student  and  two  years  later 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery.  Dr.  West  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Chicago  Odontography  Society  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society  and  the  National  Dental  Association. 
He  joined  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  while 
in  college  and  is  a  past  supreme  grand  master 
in  that  organization.  Dr.  West  was  born  in 
Chicago,  Nov.  26,  1S64,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  He 
has  always  made  that  city  his  home  and  main- 
tains his  office  now  at  100  State  street.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  an  emergency  dental  case  and 
an  aseptic  pocket  forceps.  Dr.  West  is  a  ves- 
tryman and  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  Hyde  Park  and  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason. 


MUNSON  LINCOLN  WARD, 

Chicago. 

Munson  Lincoln  Ward  is  a  dentist  of  Chi- 
cago, his  office  being  at  4803  North  Clark 
street,  in  the  former  suburb  of  Rogers  Park. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  his  birthplace  and  he  came 
into  this  world  Jan.  21,  1S70.  Dr.  Ward  re- 
ceived his  dental  education  at'  the  Columbian 
Dental  College  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Odontography  Society,  and  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society.  Dr.  Ward  is  a  member 
of  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  R.  A.  M.,  Knight  Templar, 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  I.  O.  O.  F.  and 
K.  of  P.  lodges. 


GEORGE  NELSON  WEST, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


T WING  BROOKS  WIGGIN, 

Chicago. 


Twing  Brooks  wiggin,  M.  D.,  is  a  professor 
of  physiology  and  general  pathology  in  North- 
western University  Dental  School,  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  Illinois  Postgraduate 
School  and  professor  of  physical  diagnosis, 
medical  department,  University  of  Illinois, 
formerly  on  associate  staff,  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital. He  was  born  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa., 
Jan.  S,  1865,  but  when  still  a  youth  removed 
to  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  attended  high 
school.  Later  he  was  a  student  at  Vander- 
bilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Then  he 
entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Chicago,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1886. 
He  took  postgraduate  work  in  medicine  in  New 
York  in  1886  and  1887,  and  in  1889  studied  in 


London,  Paris  and  Vienna.  In  1901  he  studied 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Wiggin  is  a  member  of  the  following  college 
fraternities:  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Delta  Kappa 
Kappa  (honorary),  Nu  Sigma  Nu  and  Psi 
Omega.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society,  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Physi- 
cians' Club  of  Chicago.  He  is  also  affiliated 
witli  the  Baptist  church,  the  Masons  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Dr.  Wiggin's  address  is 
667  East  Forty-eighth  street,  Chicago.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  text-books — "Outlines  of 
Physiology"  and  "Lectures  on  Dental  Pa- 
thology"— and  of  numerous  articles  published 
in  medical  journals. 


ILLINOIS 


BENJAMIN    D  WIKOFF 

Chicago. 


HOWARD  W.  WORCESTER, 

Chicago. 

Milton,  111.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Howard  W. 
Worcester,  who  came  into  this  life  September 
23,  1870.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at 
White  Hall,  111.,  and  then  went  one  year  to 
McKindre  College,  at  Lebanon,  111.  In  1887-S 
Dr.  Worcester  attended  the  Louisville  Dental 
College  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  1892  grad- 
uated at  the  United  States  Dental  College  in 
Chicago,  in  which  city  he  is  now  located.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic,  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  Maccabees  orders. 


BENJAMIN  D.  WIKOFP, 

Chicago. 

Sidney,  Shelby  county,  Ohio,  is  the  birth- 
place of  Benjamin  D.  Wikoff,  who  is  an  active 
practitioner  of  dentistry  in  Chicago,  111.  Dr. 
Wikoff  was  born  August  28,  1859.  He  received 
a  public  school  education  in  his  native  town 
before  taking  up  professional  studies.  His 
dental  education  was  gained  at  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  which  institution  be- 
stowed the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  on  him  at  the 
completion  of  the  course  in  March,  1880.  In 
1886  he  joined  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 
Dr.  Wikoff  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  Society  and  the  Chicago  Odontographic 
Society.  His  office  is  in  suite  1402  Heyworth 
building. 


HOWARD  W.  WORCESTER, 

Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


J.    BRONISLAUS  ZIELINSKI, 

Chicago. 


Solomon  "W.  Zipperman, 
Chicago. 

Chotin,  Bessarabia,  Russia,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Dr.  Solomon  W.  Zipperman,  a  grad- 
uate of  Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
and  a  practitioner  of  Chicago.  111.,  at  538  South 
Halsted  street.  Dr.  Zipperman  was  born  on 
June  15,  1S75.  He  attended  the  high  school 
in  his  native  town  before  coming  to  America. 
In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  alumni 
society  of  his  dental  alma  mater,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society, 
Chicago  Odontographic  Society,  Apollo  Lodge, 
No.  642,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Commercial  Lodge, 
No.  165.  I.  O.  O.  F. 


J.    BRONISLAUS  ZIELINSKI, 

Chicago. 

Born  in  Inovwrazlaw,  Poland.  July  27,  1871, 
J.  Bronislaus  Zielinski  received  his  prelim- 
inary education  before  leaving  Europe.  His 
dental  education  was  obtained  in  America, 
however,  at  the  Illinois  School  of  Dentistry, 
now  the  Illinois  University  College  of  Den- 
tistry, that  institution  bestowing  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  S.  upon  him.  Dr.  Zielinski  continues 
his  connection  with  the  alumni  society  of  his 
dental  alma  mater  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society.  Dr.  Zielinski 
is  a  communicant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 


Solomon  W.  Zipperman, 
Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


JOHN  GOTTFRID  TURNER, 
Aurora,  m. 


FRANK  EDMUND  DOWNS, 
Batavia,  111. 

Frank  Edmund  Downs,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born 
in  Clinton,  Mich.,  November  1,  1869.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Clinton  high  school  and  entered 
the  American  College  of  Dental  Surgery  :it 
Chicago,  graduating  in  1894.  Dr.  Downs  is 
in  practice  at  Batavia,  111.,  where  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic,  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Royal  League  lodges.  He  holds  membership 
in  the  Illinois  State,  Northern  Illinois  and  Fox 
River  Valley  dental  societies. 


JOHN  GOTTFRID  TURNER, 

Aurora,  HI. 

Dr.  Turner  is  one  of  America's  large  army 
of  foreign  born  dentists,  Sweden  being  his 
native  land.  His  first  educational  efforts  in 
his  adopted  country  were  in  a  business  col- 
lege, at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Then  he  attended 
the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Deciding  to  follow  the  profession  of 
dentistry,  Mr.  Turner  entered  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery.  While  there  he  was 
initiated  into  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity. 
Dr.  Turner  located  for  practice  in  Aurora.  111. 
Dr.  Turner  was  born  June  28,  1864.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  following  fraternal  organiza- 
tions: Modern  Woodmen,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  Templar,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor 
and  the  Vikings. 


FRANK  EDMUND  DOWNS, 
Batavia,  HI. 


ILLINOIS 


GEORGE  OSBON  KERFOOT, 
Batavia,  111. 


JOHN  GEORGE  BAUER, 
Bement.  111. 

Dr.  Bauer  is  a  graduate  of  the  dental  de- 
partment of  Vanderbilt  university,  class  of 
1905,  his  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  having  been  con- 
ferred on  him  May  6  of  that  year.  He  is  in 
practice  at  Bement,  111.  His  native  town  is 
DuQuoin,  in  Perry  county  of  that  state,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools  before  taking 
up  the  study  of  dentistry.  He  was  born  Nov. 
6,  1880.  Dr.  Bauer  is  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
paign-Danville District  Dental  society  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Elks  orders. 


GEORGE  OSBON  KERFOOT, 
Batavia,  111. 

George  Osbon  Kerfoot  was  born  in  Watford, 
Ontario,  Nov.  30,  1871,  but  at  an  early  age  came 
to  the  United  States  where  he  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  and  North 
Dakota,  and  at  Hamline  university.  His  dental 
studies  were  pursued  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Dental  School,  supplemented  by  a  post- 
graduate course  at  the  Chicago  Postgraduate 
Dental  College  in  the  summer  of  1902.  Dr.  Ker- 
foot located  at  Batavia,  111.,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Fox  River  Valley,  Illinois  State  and 
Northern  Illinois  dental  societies.  He  has 
written  the  following  articles  published  in  the 
"Dental  Review:"  "A  Few  Remarks  On  Or- 
thodontia," and  "Removing  Pulp  with  Local 
Anaesthetic  and  Eucaine  by  Pressure  Anaes- 
thesia." Dr.  Kerfoot  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  of  the  Masonic. 
Knights  of  Pythias  (Uniform  Rank),  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Globe  fraternal  orders. 


JOHN  GEORGE  BAUER, 
Bement.  111. 


ILLINOIS 


FRED    HOYT  McINTOSH, 

Blooming-ton,  HI. 


LEROY  ALLEN  KNAPP, 

Chenoa,  HI. 

LeRoy  Allen  Knapp  of  Chenoa,  111.,  began  ac- 
quiring knowledge  at'  a  country  school  at  Hur- 
rican,  Wis.,  and  graduated  from  the  high  school 
at  Lancaster,  Wis.,  in  1900.  He  entered  dental 
college  the  same  year,  enrolling  at  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  but  finished  his 
course  at  the  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School  in  1903,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
In  1905  he  passed  the  examination  given  by  the 
Minnesota  state  board  of  dental  examiners.  Dr. 
Knapp  was  born  November  27,  1880.  For  a  time 
in  1898  and  1S99  he  served  as  a  government  mail 
carrier  between  the  towns  of  Lancaster  and  Po- 
tosi,  Wis.  December  27,  1905,  he  married  Miss 
Lillian  V.  Nickel,  daughter  of  Charles  Nickel, 
then  mayor  of  Chenoa  and  president  of  the  state 
bank  of  that  town.  Dr.  Knapp  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  Ben  Hur 
Lodge,  also  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  which 
he  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Commandery 
No.  24,  at  Fairbury,  111.,  joining  in  1907,  and 
Ancient  Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Peoria,  111.,  joining  in  1908. 


PEED    HOYT  McINTOSH, 

Blooming-ton,  HI. 

Born  at  Dover,  Bureau  county,  Illinois, 
March  12,  1856,  Fred  Hoyt  Mcintosh  secured 
his  early  education  in  the  district  school  and 
the  high  school  at  Princeton,  a  neighboring 
town.  When  twenty-five  years  old  he  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  finishing  his 
studies  there  in  1882.  Dr.  Mcintosh  located 
in  Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  became  active  in 
religious  work  as  well  as  in  his  profession, 
becoming  treasurer  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school  of  the  Congregational  church.  Dr. 
Mcintosh  joined  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  North 
American  Union  fraternal  organization.  He 
also  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  serving  for  five  years  in  the 
state  Militia  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
Dr.  Mcintosh  has  his  office  in  the  Livingston 
building. 


LEROY  ALLEN  KNAPP, 

Chenoa,  HI. 


ILLINOIS 


WALTER  CROSSETT  BARBER, 

Downer's  Grove,  m. 


FLORENCE  E.  THOMPSON, 

D wig-lit,  111. 

Florence  E.  Thompson  was  born  at  Dwight, 
111.,  March  28,  1S5T.  Her  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at  Normal, 
and  the  American  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
where  she  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in 
1892.  Dr.  Thompson  took  postgraduate  work  at 
the  Chicago  Postgraduate  School  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry  in  1893.  From  1893  to  1897  she  prac- 
ticed in  Dwight.  In  the  latter  year  she  re- 
moved to  Chicago  and  began  the  practice  of 
dentistry  there.  Dr.  Thompson  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  and  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society. 


WALTER  CROSSETT  BARBER, 
Downer's  Grove,  111. 

Naperville,  111.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Walter 
Crossett  Barber,  D.  D.  S.,  who  is  in  practice 
in  Downer's  Grove,  111.  After  leaving  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  young  Barber 
entered  Northwestern  college  there  and  later 
took  up  the  study  of  dentistry  at  Northwestern 
University  Dental  School,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  received  his  degree.  He  is  a  member 
of  Psi  Omega  fraternity,  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphic  Society,  and  is  also  a  32d  degree  Mason 
and  a  member  of  the  Medinah  Temple  Shrine 
and  Knights  of  Pythias.  Dr.  Barber  was  born 
May  6,  1874. 


ILLINOIS 


EDGAR  RANDOLPH  WE  ART, 

Dwig-ht,  m. 


GEORGE  BYRON  ATCHISON, 
Elgin,  HI. 

George  Byron  Atchison  is  a  dentist  at  Elgin, 
111.,  where  he  has  an  office  at  9  Grove  avenue. 
Although  born  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  on  March  IS, 
1875,  Dr.  Atchison's  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  academy  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Elgin.  He  graduated  from  North- 
western University  Dental  School  in  Chicago, 
in  1898,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
Althea  lodge,  No.  619,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  the  Elgin 
Dental  Society,  having  served  as  secretary  of 
the  last  organization,  also  Fox  River  Valley 
Dental  Society  Branch  of  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society. 


EDGAR  RANDOLPH  WE  ART. 
Dwig-ht,  HI. 

Dwight,  111.,  is  the  home  of  Edgar  Randolph 
Weart,  D.  D.  S.,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897 
of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Be- 
fore going  to  Dwight,  Dr.  Weart  practiced  his 
profession  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Weart  was  born 
in  Clover  Hill,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey, 
on  Sept.  5,  1863,  but  the  family  moved  to  Iowa 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa.  Dr.  Weart  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  and  holds  membership  in  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society  and  Lasalle  County  Den- 
tal Society. 


GEORGE  BYRON  ATCHISON, 

Elgin,  HI. 


ILLINOIS 


OSCAE  CHARLES  PRIDEAUX. 
Elgin,  111. 


OR  A  ADDISON  CHAPPELL, 

Elgin,  HI. 

Ora  Addison  Chappell  was  born  at  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  Feb.  16,  1862.  He  attended  the 
high  school  and  seminary  at  that  place  and 
began  his  dental  education  under  the  precep- 
torship  of  Dr.  E.  C.  French,  later  attending 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in 
1883.  In  1892  Dr.  Chappell  graduated  from 
Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  receiving 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  is  practicing  dentistry 
at  Elgin,  111.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  and  Northern  Illinois  Dental  societies 
and  the  Chicago  Odontographic  society. 


OSCAE  CHARLES  PRIDEAUX. 

Elgin,  111. 

The  city  of  Elgin,  111.,  attracted  Oscar  Char- 
les Prideaux  after  he  had  graduated  from  the 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School.  He 
commenced  as  a  practitioner  there  and  became 
affiliated  with  the  Fox  River  Valley  Dental 
Association,  the  Northern  Illinois  Dental  So- 
ciety and  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society.  Dr. 
Prideaux  was  born  at  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  July 
20,  1878.  He  graduated  from  the  high  school 
there  in  1897.  His  dental  degree  was  received 
in  1905.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  a  member  of  Rho 
Chapter  Xi  Psi  Phi,  the  Masonic  fraternity 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Elks,  Maccabees,  Eastern  Star  and  Re- 
beccas. 


ORA  ADDISON  CHAPPELL. 

Elgin,  HI. 


ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM  ALLMAN  STEPHENSON 

Galena,  111. 


WILLIAM  ALLMAN  STEPHENSON, 

Galena.  111. 

Born  at  Galena,  111.,  May  11,  1876,  William 
Allman  Stephenson  returned  to  that  place  to 
practice  his  profession  after  completing  a 
three  years'  course  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Dental  School  and  receiving  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.  in  1898.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  his 
native  city.  Dr.  Stephenson  was  initiated  into 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity  while  in  col'ege 
and  after  graduation  became  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  and  Jo  Daviess  County  dental 
societies.  He  also  joined  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias and  served  three  years  in  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard. 


MAURITHZ  W.  OLSON 

Galesburgr,  HI. 

Maurithz  W.  Olson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Dental  Surgery  which  he  at- 
tended after  having  taken  studies  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Dental  college  and  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  also  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy. 
Dr.  Olson  is  now  in  practice  in  Galesburg,  111., 
his  office  being  at  217  East  Main  street.  He 
was  born  in  Dover,  N.  J.,  June  23,  1874.  Dr. 
Olson  has  served  as  president  of  the  Knox 
County  Dental  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  Psi 
Omega  fraternity  and  a  director  of  the  Gales- 
burg Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Also 
an  alderman  of  the  City  of  Galesburg,  111. 


MAURITHZ  W.  OLSON, 

Galesburg,  HI. 


ILLINOIS 


FRANK  MORTON  CONKEY, 
Homer,  111. 

Frank  Morton  Conkey  received  a  high  school 
education  and  attended  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, at  Urbana,  for  one  year  before  beginning 
his  dental  education.  He  entered  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated, and  later,  in  1895,  took  some  postgrad- 
uate work  in  the  Haskell  College  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Conkey  is  in  prac- 
tice at  Homer,  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  his 
native  town.  He  was  born  there  May  3,  186  8. 
Dr.  Conkey  has  served  as  secretary  and  vice 
president  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Dental  So- 
ciety. He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 


FRANK  MORTON  CONKEY. 
Homer,  111. 


SAMUEL  FINXiEY  DUNCAN, 

Joliet,  Hi. 

Samuel  Findley  Duncan,  D.  D.  S.,  began  the 
study  of  dentistry  in  1875,  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  White,  Knightstown,  Indiana.  He  at- 
tended the  dental  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  1876-7.  Practiced  in  Lewisville, 
Indiana,  1877  to  1879,  when  lie  removed  to 
Wilmington,  Illinois.  Here  he  practiced  , until 
1887,  attended  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  graduating  from  that  institution  In 
the  class  of  1888.  He  then  removed  to  Joliet, 
Illinois,  where  he  has  been  in  active  practice 
ever  since.  Dr.  Duncan  has  taken  an  active 
•  interest  in  dental  society  work.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society 
which  he  served  as  president  in  1906.  He  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Will-Grundy 
County  Dental  Society  in  1905  and  was  it's  first 
president.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Chi- 
cago Odontographic  Society.  Dr.  Duncan  was 
born  near  Knightstown,  Henry  county,  Indiana, 
December  2,  1856.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Joliet,  and  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 


SAMUEL  FINLEY  DUNCAN, 
Joliet,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


EZRA  H.  STEWART, 
Joliet,  111. 

Dr.  Ezra  H.  Stewart  was  born  in  Sharon, 
Windsor  county,  Vermont,  January  6,  1839. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  private 
schools  and  the  high  school.  He  studied  den- 
tistry for  three  years  in  the  office  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Williams  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  taking-  a  two  years' 
medical  course  later.  In  1884-5  he  attended 
the  Ohio  Dental  college.  Dr.  Stewart  has  prac- 
ticed at  Joliet,  111.,  continuously  since  1SG7. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  "Vermont  Infantry, 
September  2.  1861,  and  served  through  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  is  a  life  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  and  the 
Will-Grundy  Counties  Dental  Society,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1906.  Active  in  secret 
societies  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


EZRA  H.  STEWART, 
Joliet,  HI. 


DAN  PIKE  SCOTT, 
Kankakee,  111. 

After  finishing  the  public  schools  of  Pitts- 
field,  Pike  county,  Illinois,  the  high  school  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  a  course  in  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College  of  Chicago,  Dan  Pike 
Scott  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry,  first 
entering  the  Kansas  City  Dental  college.  He 
left  that  institution  and  enrolled  in  North- 
western University  Dental  School,  obtaining 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Scott  practices  his 
profession  at  Kankakee,  111.,  where  he  has  an 
office  at  199  Court  street.  Dr.  Scott  was  born 
August  25,  1876,  at  Pittsfield.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Kankakee  District 
Dental  Society,  and  has  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  last. 


DAN  PIKE  SCOTT, 
Kankakee,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


REUBEN  NEAL  LAWRANCE, 

Lincoln,  111. 


Reuben  Neal  Lawrance  was  born  in  Logan 
county,  Illinois,  July  13,  1839.  He  was  given 
a  common  school  and  academic  education,  after 
which  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  when  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Company  F.  Thirty-eighth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  August  16,  1861. 
He  served  for  four  years  and  eight  months, 
being  mustered  out  March  20,  1866,  during  that 
time  having  been  promoted  to  be  corporal, 
sergeant  major,  first  lieutenant  in  Company  F 
and  quarter-master  of  the  regiment.  At  Stone 
River,  Tenn..  in  December,  1862,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  face,  and  again,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  at 
Chickamauga,  Ga.  He  returned  to  his  home 
town,  Atlanta,  111.,  after  the  war,  and  de- 
ciding to  study  dentistry  enrolled  in  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  completed  the 
course,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  He 
began  practice  in  Atlanta  in  186S,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  moved  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
forming  a  partnership  with  his  former  teacher, 
S.  P.  Cutler,  M.  D..  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  1876 
he  was  appointed  by  the  United  States  court 
supervisor  of  registration  and  election  in  the 


Holly  Springs  district.  In  1878  Dr.  Lawrance 
returned  to  Illinois,  locating  at  Lincoln,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  state  board  of  dental  examiners  by  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby,  and  was  reappointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Fifer,  but  resigned  upon  the  election  of 
Governor  Altgeld.  During  four  of  his  seven 
years  of  service  on  the  board  he  was  its  pres- 
ident. In  1899  Dr.  Lawrance  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and 
served  one  term.  Dr.  Lawrance  is  now  serving 
his  third  term  as  president  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Lincoln,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member  for  seven  years.  He  is  an  active 
communicant  of  the  Kpiscopal  church  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  has  been  a  warden  of  Trin- 
ity parish.  He  has  held  numerous  offices  in 
Masonry  and  on  April  7.  1908.  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  loving  cup  by  Constantine 
Commandery,  No.  51,  Knights  Templar,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  as  prelate  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Dr.  Lawrance  married  Mis* 
Mary  C.  Cool,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cool, 
of  Greenfield.  Ohio.  They  have  two  children 
living,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  grown. 


ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM  BE  AST  AIi  L  YOUNG, 
Jacksonville,  HI. 

William  Beastall  Young,  D.  M.  P..  of  Jack- 
sonville, Morgan  county,  Illinois,  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Morgan  County  Dental 
Society  and  served  as  its  secretary  until  1907. 
Dr.  Young  received  his  dental  education  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
was  the  winner  of  the  prosthetic  prize  in  his 
senior  year.  He  completed  the  three  years' 
course  in  1901.  Dr.  Young  returned  to  Jack- 
sonville to  practice.  He  was  born  in  that  city 
Nov.  21,  1877,  and  graduated  from  the  public 
graded  schools  and  the  high  school  there.  Dr. 
Young  is  a  member  of  Favorite  lodge,  No.  152, 
Knights  of  Pythias.  His  office  is  at  325  West 
State  street. 


WILLIAM  BEASTALL  YOUNG, 

Jacksonville,  111. 


FREDERICK  GRAFLUND 
Moline.  111. 

Frederick  Graflund,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Moline,  111., 
was  born  in  Karlstad,  Sweden,  November  26, 
1877.  He  received  a  college  education  in  his 
native  land,  attending  institutions  in  Kristine- 
hamn,  Kristianstad  and  Karlstad.  For  eight 
years  Dr.  Graflund  studied  dentistry  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Thorelius  in  Chicago.  His 
freshman  year  in  college  was  passed  at  the 
American  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  his 
junior  and  senior  years  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  from  which  institution 
he  received  his  degree.  Dr.  Graflund  is  a  past 
regent  in  the  Royal  Arcanum.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Rock  Island  County  Dental  Society  and 
through  it  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society. 
His  office  is  in  suite  4  and  5,  Kerns  building. 
Moline. 
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FREDERICK  GRAFLUND, 
Moline,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


RAJjPH  b.  hinman, 
Moline,  111. 

Ralph  B.  Hinman  began  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  Cambridge,  111.,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  after  one  year  removed  to  Moline,  111.  He 
was  born  May  1,  1881,  and  attended  the  high 
school  in  his  native  town.  He  also  was  at  one 
time  a  student  in  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  busi- 
ness college.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in 
1  904.  Dr.  Hinman  is  a  member  of  Psi  Omega 
fraternity  and  Cambridge  lodge.  No.  49,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M. 


RALPH    B.  HINMAN, 
Moline,  111. 


HORACE  ALLEN  ZIEGLER. 
Moline,  111. 

Horace  Allen  Ziegler  was  born  in  Moline, -111., 
April  2,  1872,  and  received  his  early  "educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  After 
attending  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School,  Dr.  Ziegler  returned  to  his  native  city 
to  practice  his  profession,  where  he  has  an 
office  at  505  V2  Fifteenth  street.  In  college  he 
joined  Xi  Psi  Phi  fraternity.  Dr.  Ziegler  be- 
longs to  two  dental  societies,  the  Illinois  State 
and  the  Rock  Island  County.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Done  lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  and  the 
Unitarian  church. 


HORACE  ALLEN  ZIEGLER 

Moline,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


OAKLEY  M.  BARKER, 
Morris,  111. 


THOMAS  C.  COE, 

Peoria,  HI. 

Thomas  C.  Coe  was  born  in  Peoria  County, 
Illinois,  November  12,  1869.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  country  schools  and 
the  Elmwood  High  school.  He  then  entered 
the  Keokuk  Dental  College,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Coe  is  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  and  Peoria  County 
Dental  Societies;  also  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
sonic and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  fra- 
ternities. He  is  in  practice  in  Peoria,  111.,  at 
426  Main  Street. 


OAKLEY  M.  BARKER, 
Morris,  111. 

Morris,  111.,  was  selected  by  Oakley  M.  Bar- 
ker as  the  place  in  which  he  would  locate 
for  practice  after  graduation  from  the  North- 
western Dental  College  in  1900.  During  the 
year  following  his  graduation  he  served  as  a 
demonstrator  at  this  dental  school.  Dr.  Bar- 
ker was  born  at  Wilmington,  111..  January  7, 
1S74,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools.  He 
:\lso  passed  two  years  in  high  school  work  at 
Braidwood,  111.  During  his  residence  in  the 
latter  town  he  was  a  member  of  the  volunteer 
fire  department  for  five  years  and  for  three 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday  school.  He  joined  P.si  Omega 
fraternity  in  college  and  in  his  senior  year 
was  a  class  committeeman.  Dr.  Barker  was 
secretary  of  the  Morris  Dental  Society  during 
its  brief  existence,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Will-Grundy  counties  and  Illinois  State  Dental 
societies,  and  of  the  Epworth  League. 


THOMAS  C.  COB, 
Peoria,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


JOHN  DOEWARD  NICOL. 
Peoria,  111. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  HOUSTON, 

Peoria,  111. 

John  Taylor  Houston.  108  South  Adams 
street,  Peoria,  111.,  was  born  July  21,  1848,  at 
Osland,  New  York.  His  parents  moved  to 
Peoria  when  he  was  a  child  and  he  attended 
the  public  schools  of  that  place  and  later  en- 
tered the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at 
Normal.  Dr.  Houston  is  a  registered  dentist 
and  a  member  of  the  Peoria  County  Dental 
Society,  of  which  organization  he  has  served 
as  president.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 


JOHN  DOEWARD  NICOL 

Peoria,  111. 

John  Dorward  Nicol  was  born  in  Peoria,  111., 
March  15,  1860,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  dental 
office  of  Drs.  M.  H.  and  N.  J.  Hewett.  His 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  these  men  hav- 
ing fixed  his  desire  to  make  dentistry  his  life 
work,  he  enrolled  in  the  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  completing 
the  course  in  1883  and  receiving  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  returned  to 
Peoria  and  opened  an  office  at  110  N.  Adam  St. 
In  1891  lie  removed  to  the  Observatory  Bldg. 
where  he  is  still  located.  Dr.  Nicol  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  and  Peoria 
County  Dental  Societies;  also  the  Central  Illi- 
nois Study  Club. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  HOUSTON, 

Peoria,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM  FRANCIS  WHALES, 

Peoria,  111. 


WILLIAM  LINDLEY  MYER 

Pontiac,  HI, 

William  Lindley  Myer  was  born  in  Eppard's 
Point  Township,  Livingston  County,  Illinois, 
November  29,  1879.  He  attended  the  district 
schools  and  then  entered  the  Pontiac  Town- 
ship high  school,  graduating  in  1901.  Deciding 
to  make  dentistry  his  life  work,  he  entered 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  com- 
pleting the  course  in  1905  and  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  re- 
turned to  Livingston  County  to  practice  and 
established  an  office  at  107  West  Madison 
street,  in  Pontiac,  the  county  seat.  Dr.  Myer 
is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  and  McLean 
County  Dental  societies,  the  Baptist  church, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Alum- 
ni Association  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School,  the  Improved  Order  of  Redmen, 
the  Fraternal  Tribunes  and  the  Yeomen  of 
America. 


WILLIAM  FRANCIS  WHALEK, 

Peoria,  HI. 

Dr.  Whalen  was  born  at  Wilmington,  111., 
August  23,  1865.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  the  local  high  school  and  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
He  attended  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.,  and  the  Haskell  Postgraduate  School 
of  Prosthetic  Dentistry.  Dr.  Whalen  is  in  prac- 
tice at  Peoria,  111.  He  was  president  of  the 
Peoria  Dental  Society  in  1902  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  in 
1904-05.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Odontographic  Society.  He  belongs  to  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen,  Court  of  Honor 
lodges  and  Creve  Coeur  Club. 


WILLIAM  LINDLEY  MTEB, 

Pontiac,  HI. 


ILLINOIS 


PHILIP  ALBERT  PYPEE, 

Pontiac,  111. 


GEORGE  EVERETT  WARREN. 
Pontiac,  111. 

The  public  schools  of  Joliet,  111.,  and  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  provided  the  foundation  upon 
which  George  Everett  Warren  erected  his  den- 
tal education.  Pontiac,  111.,  was  chosen  by  him 
as  the  field  wherein  he  would  practice  his  pro- 
fession after  leaving  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School  in  1892,  in  which  he  completed 
his  dental  studies.  Dr.  Warren  joined  the 
McLean  County  Dental  Society  and  also  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  from  1905  to 
1907  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  latter  organization.  Dr.  Warren  was 
born  at  Joliet,  111.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  of  Pontiac 
Lodge,  No.  294,  A.  P.  and  A.  M.,  of  which  he 
was  master  in  1896. 


PHILIP  ALBERT  PYPER, 
Pontiac,  111. 

Philip  Albert  Pyper,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 2,  1866,  at  Leaf  River,  Ogle  County,  Illi- 
nois. Spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm  with 
his  parents,  and  attended  the  country  district 
schools,  later  he  attended  the  Mt.  Morris  College 
at  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  and  the  Well's  Training 
School  at  Oregon,  111.  Then  took  up  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  country  district  schools  in  his 
native  county.  Dr.  Pyper  attended  the  North- 
western Dental  School,  from  which  he  received 
his  degree  in  1893;  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity  of  the  same  school. 
Began  practice  at  Pontiac,  111.,  1893,  and  was 
associated  with  the  late  Dr.  H.  H.  Townsend 
until  his  death,  1905.  Joined  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  Society,  1898,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
McLean  County  Dental  Society,  serving  as  its 
vice  president  and  later  as  president.  In  1908 
and  1909. 


GEORGE  EVERETT  WARREN, 
Pontiac,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


THOMAS  POETEE  GUNNING, 

Princeton,  HI. 


EVERETT  LEE  SIMMONS, 
Plymouth,  111. 

Dr.  Simmons  was  born  at  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
August  6,  1883.  He  attended  Dakota  Univer- 
sity and  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Dental  College,  from  the  last 
of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society,  Adams  and  Hancock  Dental  Society, 
Xi  Psi  Phi  fraternity,  Odd  Fellow,  Mystic 
Workers  and  Court  of  Honor  lodges  and  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Simmons  is  in 
practice  at  Plymouth,  Illinois. 


THOMAS  PORTER  GUNNING, 
Princeton,  111. 

Thomas  Porter  Gunning,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  is  a  native  of  Neponset,  Bureau  county, 
111.,  having  been  born  in  that  hamlet  June  26, 
1882.  He  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
high  school  and  then  entered  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  receiving  his  dental 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  course.  He 
then  established  himself  in  practice  at  Prince- 
ton, 111.  He  is  a  member  of  Princeton  Lodge, 
No.  587,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  Princeton  Chapter, 
No.  28,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Orion  Council  No.  8 
and  Ruth  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star, 
also  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 


EVERETT  LEE  SIMMONS, 
Plymouth,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


F.  MAXWELL  BEACH, 

Bankrn,  111. 


ALBERT  F.  SCHAEFEE, 
Ransom,  111. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Olden- 
burg, Germany,  May  18,  1881.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  a  youth  and  attended  Wart- 
burg  College  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  for  four  years. 
He  then  began  a  three  years'  course  at  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  receiving 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  at  its  completion.  Dr. 
Schaefer  is  now  practicing  at  Ransom.  111.,  his 
office  being  on  Main  street.  He  is  a  member 
of  Kappa  chapter  of  Psi  Omega  fraternity,  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  and  the  LaSalle  County 
Dental  societies  and  the  Streator  Dental  Fel- 
lowship club,  having  served  as  secretary  of  the 
last  organization. 


P.  MAXWELL  BEACH 

Rankin.  111. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  P.  Maxwell 
Beach,  is  a  practicing  dentist  of  Rankin,  111. 
He  was  born  May  27,  187S,  and  received  his 
elementary  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Champaign,  111.  His  dental  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  the  Illinois  School  of  Dentistry  in  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Beach  is  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  Rankin  lodge,  No.  565,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 


ALBERT  F.  SCHAEFER, 
Ransom,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


MARVIN  L.  EANAFOED 

Bockf  ord,  111. 


WILLIAM  HEWITT  CAUL 

Bock  Island,  111. 

William  Hewitt  Carl  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Feb.  2,  1877,  but  his  family  moved  to 
Rock  Island,  111.,  when  he  was  a  child  and  he 
attended  the  public  schools  and  a  business 
college  there.  He  studied  dentistry  at  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  receiving 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  While  in  college  he  was 
initiated  into  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity. 
Dr.  Carl  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society  and  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Rock  Island  County  Dental  Society.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  Trio  lodge,  No.  57,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Mac- 
cabees, Royal  Arcanum  and  Rock  Island  chap- 
ter, No.  18,  R.  A.  M. 


MAKVIN  Ii.  HANAFOKD, 

Rockford,  111. 

Marvin  L.  Hanaford  has  practiced  dentistry 
continuously  in  Rockford,  111.,  since  1876.  Born 
in  Underhill  Center,  Chittenden  County,  Ver- 
mont, February  20,  1S53.  The  family  moved 
to  Wisconsin  when  he  was  a  youth  and  the 
early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Beloit 
where  he  received  his  education  in  the  public 
school.  Dr.  Hanaford's  dental  education  was 
received  by  pupilage  in  the  office  of  Dr.  S.  D. 
Judd  of  Beloit,  Drs.  A.  W.  Truman  and  Sum- 
ner J.  Barber  of  Chicago,  and  later  at  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College.  Dr.  Hanaford 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society  of  which  he  was  president  in  1902.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odontographic 
Society,  the  Northern  Illinois  Dental  Society, 
Winnebago  County  Dental  Society  and  the 
Odontological  Society  of  Rockford,  to  all  of 
which  he  has  been  a  frequent  literary  contrib- 
utor. Dr.  Hanaford  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 


WILLIAM  HEWITT  CARL 

Bock  Island,  CI. 


ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM  TREGO  MAGIIL. 

Now  Watsonville,  Cal. 
Bock  Island,  111., 


ROBERT  M.  PEARCE, 

Rock  Island,  111. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  dentistry 
Robert  M.  Pearce  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  attended 
the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  111., 
and  Cornell  College  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa.  His 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  obtained  from  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  was  born 
in  Pleasant  Hill,  McLean  county,  Illinois,  Sept. 
1,  1865,  but  his  early  education  was  received 
in  the  public  schools  of  various  places.  Dr. 
Pearce  has  served  as  president  of  the  Rock 
Island  County  Dental  Society.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and 
served  three  years  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard. 


WILLIAM  TREGO  MAGILL, 

Now  Watsonville,  Cal. 
Rock  Island,  111., 

William  Trego  Magill  acquired  his  dental 
education  under  private  preceptorship  and  in 
the  school  of  experience.  He  was  born  Nov.  17, 
1831,  in  Solebury,  Bucks  County.  Pennsylvania, 
and  attended  the  common  schools  of  that 
county  and  the  Friends  Academy  at  Wrights- 
town,  Pa.  In  November,  1857,  he  entered  the 
office  of  A.  J.  Harris  in  Rock  Island,  now  at 
27  9  Warren  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  and  was  a 
student  of  dentistry  there  in  Rock  Island  until 
August,  1864,  a  period  of  seven  years.  For  a 
time  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Iowa 
State  Dental  Society  from  1864  to  1871,  and 
still  is  an  honorary  member  of  that  body.  He 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1856  and  located  at 
Rock  Island.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  held  several 
minor  offices  in  it,  until  1887,  when  he  was 
elected  president.  In  1898,  Dr.  Magill  became 
a  life  member  of  the  Illinois  Society.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  a  rubber  dam  holder  which  he 
presented  to  the  profession  in  1873.  Since 
1869  Dr.  Magill  has  been  a  steward  and  trustee 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  also 
is  a  member  of  the  following  fraternal  orders: 
Rock  Island  lodge.  No.  18,  I.  O.  O.  F.;  Trio 
lodge,  No.  57,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. ;  Rock  Island 
chapter.  No.  18,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Rock  Island 
commandery,  No.  18,  Knights  Templar.  Re- 
moved to  Watsonville,  California,  in  June,  1908, 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  with  his 
daughter. 


ROBERT  M.  PEARCE, 

Rock  Island,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


FEED  W.  CHAMBEBLAZH, 
Somonauk,  111. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  was  born  at  Clarinda,  Pags 
county,  December  15,  1872,  at  which  place  he 
attended  high  school.  He  attended  the  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  of  the  University  of 
Denver  and  took  a  postgraduate  course  at 
Haskell  Postgraduate  School  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry  in  1903,  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  and  Fox  River  Dental  Societies.  Dr. 
Chamberlain  is  in  practice  at  Somonauk,  111. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  local  lodge  of  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  Sandwich  Chapter  R.  A.  M.,  Aurora 
Commandery  Knights  Templar  and  Pearl  chap- 
ter order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 


FRED  W.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Somonauk,  111. 


GRAFTON  MUNROE, 

Springfield,  HI. 

Grafton  Munroe  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
Aug.  5,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.,  and  later  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
His  professional  degree  was  obtained  from  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  he  graduated  with  honors 
in  1885.  He  began  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  his  native  city,  but  after  three  years  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  111.,  his  present  location. 
In  1900  he  took  a  special  course  in  orthodontia 
at  the  E.  H.  Angle  School  of  Orthodontia  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1890  Dr.  Munroe  married  a 
Springfield  lady.  For  a  time  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Dental  Association  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Orthodontist's,  Illinois  State  Dental  Society. 
Chicago  Odontographic  Society,  Dental  Alumni 
Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  was  one  time  president,  and  of  the 
Sangamon-Menard  County  Dental  Society.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Springfield. 


GRAFTON  MUNROE . 

Spring-field,  HI. 


ILLINOIS 


CHARLES  RICHARD  TAYLOR, 

Streator,  HI. 


JOHN  ELBERT  D ARMER, 

SheltoyvUle,  111. 

Dr.  Darmer  was  born  in  Champaign  county, 
Illinois,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
Champaign  high  school  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  Dental  college,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Champaign-Danville  District  Dental  Society  and 
of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity,  also  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  also  the  Elks.  Dr.  Darmer  is  in 
practice  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois. 


CHARLES  RICHARD  TAYLOR. 

Streator,  111. 

Charles  Richard  Taylor  was  born  near 
Folkstone,  Kenty  county,  England,  November 
11,  1848.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  country  public  schools,  a  young  ladies' 
seminary  in  Ottawa,  at  a  night  school  and 
under  private  tutorage.  He  began  his  dental 
studies  in  the  office  of  Herbert  C.  Reed  in  Bur- 
lingame,  Kan.,  later  attending  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  and  receiving  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Taylor  began  to  practice  in  Strea- 
tor, 111.,  in  1S77.  in  which  city  he  held  several 
civil  offices,  being  president  of  the  board  of 
education  for  Ave  years,  an  alderman  for  two 
years  and  president  of  the  park  commission. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  active  as  an  organizer  of  den- 
tal societies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Odontological  Society,  LaSalle  County 
Dental  Society,  and  the  Central  Illinois  Dental 
Society,  of  which  he  was  at  different  times  sec- 
retary and  president.  He  also  served  one  term 
as  president  of  the  Illinois  Dental  Society.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Good  Will  church,  a  liberal  organization. 
He.  was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the 
Mystic  Workers.  He  wrote  several  papers  on 
the  human  tongue  and  operative  dentistry 
which  were  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  one  on 
"The  Human  Mouth  and  Its  Hygiene"  for  the 
International  Dental  Congress  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  needle 
pointed  scalers.  Dr.  Taylor  came  from  Eng- 
land when  four  years  old,  passed  five  years  in 
Derby,  Conn.,  and  then  went  to  LaSalle  county, 
Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1906.  Dr.  Taylor  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners  by  Gov.  Richard  Yates.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta 
fraternity. 


JOHN  ELBERT  DARMER. 

Shelbyville,  IU. 


ILLINOIS 


THOMAS  WESTERN  PRITCHETT, 

Wliitehall,  HI. 

Thomas  Western  Pritchett,  of  Whitehall, 
Green  county,  Illinois,  is  now  and  has  been  for 
seven  years,  a  member  of  tile  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  serving  as  presi- 
dent for  four  years.  In  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society  he  has  been  president,  treasurer, 
member  of  the  council  and  twice  supervisor 
of  clinics.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois  and 
the  Madison  County  Dental  Society.  Dr. 
Pritchett  was  born  in  Green  county,  Illinois, 
May  7,  1841,  and  attended  the  district  schools. 
He  studied  dentistry  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Ball,  of  Centerville,  Indiana,  and 
Dr.  G.  H.  Silvers,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  three 
years.  Dr.  Pritchett  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Ninety-first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  on 
August  11,  1862,  and  served  with  that  regiment 
until  it  was  mustered  out  July  12,  1865,  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Pritchett  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order.  He  is  still  in  prac- 
tice at  Whitehall. 


THOMAS  WESTERN  PRITCHETT, 

Whitehall,  HI. 


JOHN  CROSS  THOMPSON, 

Wilmington,  111. 

John  Cross  Thompson  was  born  at  Dwight, 
111.,  Jan.  17,  1866.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Dwight  and  also  the  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  Business  College.  He  began  his  dental 
studies  at'  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  at 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School  in  1900. 
He  began  practice  at  Manhattan,  111.,  that  year, 
but  in  1904  removed  to  Wilmington,  111.,  his 
present  location. 


JOHN  CROSS  THOMPSON, 
Wilmington,  111. 


ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM  G.  COFFEY, 

Wheaton,  111. 


ELMER  NEWTON  MCDOWELL, 

Woodstock,  111. 

Elmer  Newton  McDowell  located  at  Mar- 
seilles, LaSalle  County,  Illinois,  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  1905,  having  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  after  com- 
pleting the  regular  three  years'  course.  He 
graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Woodstock, 
McHenry  County,  Illinois,  in  1901,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  entered  the  College  of  Science 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  where 
he  studied  for  one  year  before  taking  up  li is 
dental  course.  October  1,  1908.  he  left  Mar- 
seilles and  located  at  the  Woodstock  Hospital, 
Woodstock,  Illinois,  where  he  became  associate  d 
with  Drs.  J.  E.  Guy  and  W.  T.  Clark,  the  hos- 
pital physicians  and  surgeons.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent the  hospital  surgeon  besides  enjoying  a 
private  practice;  also  lecturer  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  the  nurses  in  training.  Dr. 
McDowell  was  born  in  Woodstock,  July  2,  1882. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  of  Marseilles,  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  the  LaSalle  County  and  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Societies. 


WILLIAM  G.  COFFEY, 

Wheaton,  HI. 

Dr.  Coffee  was  born  in  Rockford,  111.,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1875.  He  attended  high  school  there 
and  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  and  business  college 
at  Rockford.  His  dental  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. He  was  a  charter  member  of  Xi  Psi  Phi 
fraternity  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society  and  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  his  dental  college,  as  well  as  of  the 
Masonic  lodge.  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  Episco- 
pal church.  Dr.  Coffey  has  been  in  practice 
in  Wheaton,  111.,  for  six  years. 


ELMER  NEWTON  MCDOWELL, 

Woodstock,  HI. 


MICHIGAN 


LOUIS   PHILLIPS  HALL, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Louis  Phillips  Hall,  D.  D.  S.,  is  professor  or 
operative  and  clinical  dentistry  in  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  his 
alma  mater.  Dr.  Hall  entered  this  school  as 
a  student  in  1886,  graduating  three  yeaia 
later.  He  remained  at  the  college  as  assist- 
ant to  the  chair  of  operative  dentistry.  In 
1893  he  became  instructor  in  operative  clini- 
cal dentistry  and  in  1899  was  promoted  to  the 
assistant  professorship  of  dental  anatomy, 
operative  technics  and  clinical  dentistry.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  duties  he  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  porcelain  inlay  and  crown 
work  in  1902.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  he  now  fills.  Dr.  Hall  was  born  on 
a  farm  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  1,  1860.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  Toledo  until 
eleven  years  of  age,  when  the  family  moved  to 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  continued  in  the  public 
schools  until  graduation  from  the  high  school 
in  1879.  He  then  entered  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  left 
at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  to  go  Into 
business.  The  next  seven  years  were  passed 
on  a  farm  and  in  the  coal  business.  Dr.  Hall 
then  entered  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  although  he  continued 
the  supervision  of  his  farm  for  the  next  two 


years.  Dr.  Hall  served  as  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor  from  1890  to  1892,  and  haa 
taken  an  active  interest  in  platting  and  build- 
ing up  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Ann  Arbor. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Dental  Society  since  1889.  Was  member  of 
the  Detroit  Dental  Society.  Is  now  a  member 
of  the  First  District  Society  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Toledo  Dental  Society.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Hall  was  the  last  president  of 
the  old  Washtenaw  County  Dental  Society 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Second  District 
Society.  (Including  Washtenow,  Hillsdale. 
Lenawee  and  Jackson  counties.)  While  a  stu- 
dent Dr.  Hall  joined  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta 
Fraternity  and  was  president  of  the  Detroit 
auxiliary  of  that  fraternity.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  secre- 
tary of  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Ann  Arbor  and  a  member  of  the  K.  O.  T'. 
M.  Dr.  Hall  has  contributed  numerous  ar- 
ticles to  the  various  dental  journals.  Besides 
his  professional  affiliations,  Dr.  Hall  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ann  Arbor  Cattle  Co.,  of  Perkman 
Wyo.,  director  of  the  Omega  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  of  Jonesville,  Mich.,  and  is  interested  In 
several  other  enterprises. 


MICHIGAN 


NELVILLE    SOULE  HOFF. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mien. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dr.  Nelville  Soule 
Hoff,  has  for  many  years  been  prominent  in 
dental  educational  matters,  and  has  won  for 
himself  an  enviable  and  honorable  record 
among  the  members  of  the  dental  profession 
and  the  people  of  Ann  Arbor,  with  whom  he 
has  lived  for  over  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Hoff  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  "Wirt  county, 
West  Virginia,  when  that  state  was  still  a 
portion  of  the  Old  Dominion,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1854.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Wash- 
ington and  Sarah  Ann  Hopkins  Hoff,  who  re- 
sided at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  his  father  prac- 
ticed medicine  and  where  Dr.  Hoff  obtained  his 
preliminary  education,  graduating  from  the 
high  school  in  June,  1873.  He  pursued  the 
study  of  dentistry  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  receiving  1he  degree  of  D.  D.  S.. 
in  1876.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Cincinnati,  in  October,  .1876.  and 
remained  there  until  January.  1  888.  He  then 
removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  has  resided 
and  labored  ever  since. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Hoff  be- 
came the  professor  of  mechanical  dentistry  In 
the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  his  alma 
mater,  which  position  he  held  for  one  year. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  prac- 
tical dentistry  in  the  College  of  Dental  Sui- 
gery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  Jan- 
uary. 1888,  and  served  as  such  to  June,  1891, 
when  he  became  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  dental  mechanism  of  the  same  institu- 
tion. In  1903  his  title  was  changed  to  pro- 
fessor of  prosthetic  dentistry. 

He  became  the  secretary  of  the  faculty 
in  1890.  and  has  ever  since  that  time  not  only 
held  this  position  with  great  honor  to  himselr 
and  credit  to  the  college,  but  since  the  deatli 
of  the  late  Prof.  W.  D.  Miller,  he  has  served 
as  acting  dean  of  the  dental  department  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

His  activities  in  dental  societies  began  al- 
most at  the  beginning  of  his  professional 
career,  he  having  been  an  active  member  of 
the  old  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Association, 
the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society.  Michigan  State 
Dental  Association,  Detroit  Dental  Society, 
Northern  Ohio  Dental  Society.  National  Den- 
tal Association,  American  Medical  Association. 
Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  American  So- 
ciety of  Orthodontists  and  numerous  other 
organizations  devoted  to  dental  thought  and 
dental  progress.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the 


Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  in  which  he  has 
been  deputy  grand  master  for  Alpha  chapter, 
and  supreme  grand  master  of  the  supremo 
chapter  for  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  related.  Dr. 
Hoff  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Dental  Regis- 
ter since  January,  1900.  This  is  the  oldest 
consecutively  published  journal  in  America, 
founded  by  Dr.  James  Taylor,  and  of  which 
the  distinguished  Drs.  George  Watt,  J.  Taft 
and  James  Taylor,  all  deceased,  were  former 
editors.  He  also  for  a  period  was  the  editor 
of  "Desmos,"  the  journal  devoteu  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 

Dr.  Hoff  married  Miss  Addie  Chickering, 
daughter  of  Josiah  B.  and  Sarah  B.  Chicker- 
ing.  of  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Hoff  has  been  a  prolific  writer.  Refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  a  few  of  his  productions: 

"Orthodontia" — Dental  Register.  18S8;  "Sys- 
tematic Medication" — Ohio  Journal  of  Dental 
Science,  1891;  "Antizymotics"- — Dental  Regis- 
ter, 1892;  "Local  Anesthesia" — Dental  Regis- 
ter. 1893;  "Restoratives  and  Resuscitants" — 
Dental  Register.  1895;  "Odontalgia" — -Dental 
Register.  1895;  "A  Study  in  Dental  Anesthesia" 
— Cosmos,  1895;  "What  Should  the  Dentist  do 
to  Prevent  Decay  of  the  Teeth" — Dental  Regis- 
ter 1896;  "How  to  Establish  a  Dental  Prac- 
tice"-— Dental  Register,  1897;  "Dental  Anal- 
gesics"— Dental  Review,  1897:  "Reports  on  Op- 
erative Dentistry"  for  the  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  in  the  years  1SS9X  lS9(j 
and  1891.  published  in  the  transactions  of  those 
vears;  "Prosthetic  Technique" — Transactions. 
"National  School  of  Dental  Technics.  1898.  As 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Dental  Peda- 
gogics, he  delivered  the  "President's  Address" 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  institute, 
1S99:  "Mummification  of  Pulp  Tissue" — "His- 
tory of  the  Dental  Register" — "Gold  as  a  Fill- 
ing Material" — Dental  Register.  1900:  "When 
and  How  We  Mav  Destrov  the  Dental  Pulp  ' 
--Dental  Register.  1901:  "A  Study  in  Bleach- 
ing Teeth" — Dental  Cosmos,  1902;  "Some 
Things  That  Make  a  Dentist  Professional" — 
Dental  Register.  1902;  "Anodyne  Remedies" — 
"The  Function  and  Value  of  the  Dental  So- 
cietv" — "Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Taft" — Dental  Register.  1903;  "Professionrl 
Standards- — Dental  Register.  1904;  "Sanitary 
Artificial  Dentures" — Dental  Register.  1905; 
etc. 


MICHIGAN 


ROBERT  BROWN  HOWELL, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


EGBERT    T.  LOEFFLEE, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Egbert  T.  Loeffler  is  professor  of  dental 
therapeutics  at  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1888,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery.  Previous  to  that  he  had 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  born  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  December  31,  I860,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  there  graduating 
from  the  high  school  in  1880.  Dr  Loeffler  is 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, National  Dental  Association,  Detroit 
Dental  Society  and  the  Toledo  Dental  Society. 
He  was  married  to  Lillian  L.  Miley,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Miley,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  July  28,  1884.  Dr.  Loeffier's  address 
is  Ann  Arbor. 


ROBERT  BROWN  HOWELL, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Robert  Brown  Howell  is  at  the  present  time 
instructor  in  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  giving  lectures  on 
crown  and  bridge  work  and  dental  anatomy. 
He  is  author  of  a  number  of  magazine  arti- 
cles on  dentistry.  Dr.  Howell  has  lived  in 
Ann  Arbor  from  1898  until  the  present  time. 
He  attends  the  Baptist  church.  He  was  born 
in  Pomeroy,  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  June  18,  187?. 
He  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  after  which  he  entered  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S., 
in  1898.  Dr.  Howell  is  a  member  of  the  South- 
western, Central  Michigan,  Detroit,  and  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Sm-ieties.  also  Washf- 
now  County  Dental  Association,  of  which  he 
has  served  as  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
belongs  to  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 
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EGBERT    T.  LOEFFLER, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


WALTER   HINKLEY  JACKSON, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Walter  Hinkley  Jackson.  D.  D.  S.,  was  born 
in  Arcade,  Wyoming  county,  New  York,  April 
26,  1840.  Attended  high  school  at  Tpsilanti. 
Mich.  Commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  in 
the  year  IS  SO  with  Dr.  H.  H.  Jackson,  now  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  Dr.  Jackson  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  New 
York  Infantry,  August  6th.  1862;  in  1863.  it 
was  mounted  and  known  as  the  First  New 
York  Dragoons  or  the  Nineteenth  New  York 
Cavalry.  He  was  made  chief  trumpeter  of  the 
regiment  in  1S63,  and  participated  in  44  bat- 
tles. He  opened  an  office  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, January  15,  1866,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  State  Dental  Association  the 
same  year.  Wa-i  made  a  delegate  from  the 
Michigan  Dental  Association  to  the  American 
Dental  Association  in  1869.  held  at  Saratoga, 
New  York;  also  a  permanent  member  of  that 
association  the  same  meeting.  He  filled  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Dental  As- 
sociation. In  1872  was  made  a  member  of 
a  committee  of  the  Michigan  Dental  As- 
sociation to  memorialize  the  board  of  re-, 
gents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  dental  department 
in  said  university.     "Was  reappointed  in  1S73 


and  again  in  1874.  In  1875  the  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  they  were  appointed  and  were  dis- 
charged. Was  appointed  demonstrator  of  the 
dental  department  in  June,  3S75,  and  held  the 
same  for  two  years.  Resigned  in  June,  1877,  as 
it  interfered  with  his  business.  He  took  exam- 
inations in  medicine  and  surgery  in  March,  1876, 
and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  instead  of 
M.  D..  as  a  preference.  He  hecame  a  member  of 
the  National  Dental  Association.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  World's  Columbian  Dental  Con- 
gress in  1893.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  dental  journals.  Oc- 
tober 17,  1S67,  Dr.  Jackson  married  Mary  A. 
Williams,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mercy  Will- 
iams, of  Northville,  Wayne  county.  Michigan. 
Three  children  of  this  union  are  living — Lottie 
Aurora,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  at  Decatur.  111.,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer semester  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal,  at 
Normal;  Walter  Wilford.  with  the  Common- 
wealth Trust  Company,  of  Pitt<burg.  Pa.,  and 
Howard  Hamilton,  a  student.  Dr.  Jackson  was 
ordained  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  churcn 
in  1S73,  and  continued  as  such  until  this  pres- 
ent date,  1909. 


MICHIGAN 


MARCUS  LLEWELLYN  WARD, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


GEORGE  F.  SMITH, 

Belding,  Michigan. 

George  F.  Smith  received  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery  at  the  Philadelphia  Den- 
tal College  after  leaving  high  school  at  Aylmer, 
Ontario.  He  selected  Michigan  as  the  state  in 
which  to  practice  his  profession  and  is  now- 
living  at  Belding.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  and  the  Central  Michigan  Dental 
Societies,  having  served  the  latter  as  secretary. 
He  holds  membership  in  the  Elks,  Masons. 
Knights  ot  Pythias  and  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  Fraternities.  Dr.  Smith  was  born  at 
Sparta.  Ont..  July  16.  1867. 


MARCUS  LLEWELLYN  WARD, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Marcus  Llewellyn  Ward  is  professor  of  den- 
tal physics  and  chemistry  in  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Doctor  of 
I  ental  Science. 


GEORGE  F.  SMITH, 

Belding,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


ABRAHAM  TOLLES  METCALF. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Abraham  Tolles  Metcalf  was  born  in  Whites- 
town,  Oneida  county.  New  York,  February  26, 
1831.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1851.  Although 
it  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  he  has  prac- 
ticed his  profession,  during  the  period  of  his 
activity  as  a  dentist  he  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
of  professional  and  civic  honors.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  As- 
sociation, president  of  the  state  board  of  den- 
tal examiners,  visitor  to  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  was 
historian  of  dentistry  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
When  the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  a  vil- 
lage. Dr.  Metcalf  was  president  of  the  village 
board.  After  his  removal  to  Battle  Creek  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  that  city.  From  the  former 
place  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  establishment  of  the  dental 
department  of  the  State  University.  In  Kala- 
mazoo he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  several  years  and  also  a  vestryman 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  church.  He  Is  at 
present  time  senior  warden  and  lay  reader  of 


St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  church  in  Battle 
Creek.  About  1851,  Dr.  Metcalf  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Sponge  Gold,"  which  appeared  in  the 
"Dental  Journal,"  published  by  Jones,  White 
and  McCurdy,  and  was  the  first  article  ever 
published  on  that  subject.  He  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  first  annealing  lamp  and  the  first 
dental  engine  placed  on  the  market.  The  lat- 
ter is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  dental  college 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Metcalf  began  his  dental 
studies  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  H.  R. 
White,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  Later  he  entered  the 
New  Orleans  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1851.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Metcalf  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  has 
been  the  Worshipful  Master  of  three  different 
lodges;  high  priest  of  R.  A.  Chapter;  Eminent 
Commander  of  two  different  commanderies  of 
Knights  Templar;  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Consistory;  Grand  Master  of  the  State,  and  is 
at  present  an  acting  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  A.  &  A.  S.  Rite  of  the  northern 
jurisdiction. 


MICHIGAN 


SUMPTEK  MARION  WHITE , 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


WILLIAM  H.  CONBOY. 

Cheboyg'an,  Mien. 

Erin,  Ont.,  is  the  birthplace  of  William  H. 
Conboy  D.  D.  S..  of  Cheboygan,  Mich.  He  was 
born  there  September  5,  1873,  and  attended  the 
public  schools,  graduating  from  the  high 
school.  His  dental  studies  were  pursued  at 
the  dental  department  of  the  Detroit  College 
of  Medicine.  Dr.  Conboy,  is  now  in  practice  in 
Cheboygan.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
National  Guard. 


SUMPTEK,  MARION  WHITE, 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Sumpter  Marion  White  opened  a  dental  office 
in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Nov.  6,  1876.  His 
first  dental  degree  was  obtained  in  1888,  when 
he  graduated  from  the  American  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  In  1893  he  took  postgraduate 
work  there  and  at  the  Haskell  School  of  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry,  and  three  years  later  he  re- 
ceived the  alumni  certificate  of  Northwestern 
University  Dental  School.  Dr.  White  was 
president  of  the  Southwestern  Michigan  Den- 
tal Association  in  1895,  and  in  1901  and  1902 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Dental  Society,  the  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society  and  secretary  of  the  Twin 
City  Dental  Society.  Dr.  White  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  at  Benton  Har- 
bor for  six  years.  He  was  married  at  Benton 
Harbor,  and  is  the  father  of  three  children, 
all  grown,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Harry  S.  White, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  a  member  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Valley  Dental  Society  and  Michigan 
State  Dental  Society.  Dr.  White  was  born  at 
Brock,  Ontario,  Upper  Canada,  June  21,  1855. 
His  present  address  is  White  Block,  129  Wall 
street,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church. 
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WILLIAM  H.  CONBOY, 

Cheboyg'an,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


LUTHER    NORMAN  HOGARTH, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


HARRY    HAMILTON  JACKSON, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Harry  Hamilton  Jackson,  317  Jefferson  ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich.,  studied  dentistry  under  a 
preceptor,  Dr.  A.  B.  Botsford,  at  Arcade, 
Wyoming-  county,  New  York,  where  he  was 
born  September  25,  1S35.  In  1S60,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  he  joined  the  American 
Dental  Association.  That  year  he  began  prac- 
tice in  Northville,  Mich.,  remaining  there  until 
1S73,  when  he  removed  to  Detroit.  He  was 
married  in  Northville,  on  September  4,  1864. 
to  Sarah  Scott.  Two  children  were  born  to 
them.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Dental  Society  and  the  Detroit  Den- 
tal Society,  having  served  one  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  latter  organization.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1SS7.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  Detroit  commandery. 
No.  1,  Knights  Templar,  since  1869,  and  of 
Michigan   Sovereign  consistory  since  1873. 


LUTHER    NORMAN  HOGARTH, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Luther  Norman  Hogarth  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Bowman- 
ville,  Ontario,  going  from  the  high  school  to 
Trinity  College.  He  studied  dentistry  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Dental  College,  receiving  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  that 
institution  in  1S92.  Dr.  Hogarth  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Detroit,  Michigan,  his  office  being  in 
suite  1237  Champhun  building.  He  served  one 
year  as  president  of  the  Detroit  Dental  Society, 
two  as  secretary  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
board  of  censors  of  that  organization.  He  also 
was  secretary  in  1907,  and  vice-president  in 
1908  of  Michigan  Dentnl  Society.  Dr.  Hogarth 
was  born  at  Bowmanville,  Ont..  September  17. 
1869. 


HARRY    HAMILTON  JACKSON, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


ALBERT  LELAND  LEGEO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


CHARLES  HENRY  LAND. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  Henry  Land  was  born  in  Simcoe. 
Norfolk  county,  Ontario,  January  11,  1847,  and 
is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  Fnited  States. 
His  education  from  1855  to  1862  was  received 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  and  at  the  private  school  conducted 
by  his  father  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  He  began 
the  study  of  dentistry  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Meachem,  at  Brantford,  Canada, 
in  1866,  remaining  in  that  office  for  two  years. 
In  1S6S  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  continued  his 
dental  studies.  From  1863  to  1871  he  was  in 
the  offices  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Sherwood,  L.  P.  Has- 
kell, and  W.  W.  Allport.  Dr.  Land  was  burned 
out  of  office  and  home  in  the  great  Chicago 
fire.  He  left  Chicago  then  and  went  to  Detroit. 
Mich.,  taking  up  his  professional  work  anew 
there.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First  District 
Dental  Society,  Detroit;  Michigan  State  Dentnl 
and  Southwestern  Dental  Societies  and  the 
National  Dental  Association.  He  is  also  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Odontological  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  State  Den- 
tal Society  and  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Dental  Congress.  Dr.  Land  is  n 
Mason,  belonging  to  Detroit  Lodge,  No.  2.  F 
&  A.  M.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  gold  inlay 
svstem,  patent  No.  454,566  and  a  porcelain 
inlay  system,  patent  No.  375,167,  as  well  as 
numerous  gas  and  oil  burners  and  furnaces. 
Dr.  Land's  present  address  is  64  West  Eliza- 
beth street,  Detroit. 


ALBERT  LELAND  LEGRO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

.Albert  Lel^nd  LeGro,  of  Detroit,  is  one  of 
the  eminent  dentists  of  Michigan  and  has  re- 
ceived many  honors  from  his  professibna  1 
brothers.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Dental  Association,  vice-president 
and  president  of  the  Southwestern  Michigan 
Dental  Association,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bo  rd  of  Examiners  in  Dentistry,  to 
which  latter  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Warner, 
in  1905,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Dental  Congress.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  Dental  Society  and  .m 
honor:  ry  member  of  the  Central  Michigan 
Dental  Society.  Dr.  LeGro  was  born  at 
Suisun,  Ca!.,  October  25,  1875.  He  graduated 
from  the  high  school  at  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and 
entered  the  literary  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  left  that  school  at 
the  end  of  his  freshman  year  and  enrolled  in 
the  dental  department  of  the  1'niversity  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  received  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1895.  Dr. 
LeGro  practiced  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and  then  moved  to  De- 
troit, where  he  now  has  his  office  at  271  Wood- 
ward avenue.  Oct.  21,  1908,  he  married  Miss 
Golden  Filer,  of  Detroit.  He  is  an  Elk  and 
in  Masonry  has  taken  the  blue  lodge,  Royal 
Arch.  Knight  Templar  and  Mystic  Shrine  de- 
grees. He  is  a  member  and  officer  of  the  su- 
preme chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity, 
and  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church. 


CHARLES  HENRY  LAND, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


CHARLES    H.  OAKMAN, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HENRY   CHABLES  RAYMOND, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Henry  Charles  Raymond  is  an  Englishman 
by  birth.  Liverpool  being  his  native  city.  Ho 
was  educated  in  boarding  schools  in  that 
country  and  passed  the  preceptor's  examina- 
tion for  entrance  to  college.  He  also  began  his 
dental  studies  in  London,  but  took  his  degree 
from  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  in  1S8S.  Dr.  Raymond 
has  his  office  in  the  Majestic  building  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  He  confines  his  practice  almost 
exclusively  to  operative  work,  especially  to 
porcelain  fillings  and  inlays  and  crown  and 
bridge  work.  lie  is  greatly  interested  in 
measures  tending  to  prevent  disease  and  decay 
in  the  mouth  and  teeth.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral papers  along  the  line  of  his  specialty, 
which  have  been  published  in  dental  journals. 
During  his  senior  year  in  college,  Dr.  Raymond 
was  the  assistant  to  the  i rofessor  of  pros- 
thetic dentistry.  In  1900,  Dr.  Raymond  wa< 
president  of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  So- 
ciety. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  the  Detroit  Dental  Societv 
and  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society.  He  is  a 
member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity,  at 
present  being  the  supreme  worthy  master  of 
the  supreme  chapter,  and  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
lar.   Dr.  Raymond  wis  born  December  2."!,  186fi 


CHARLES    H.  OAKMAN, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  H.  Oakman.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S..  of  29 
State  street,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 23,  1SC5.  He  was  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  city.  In  1892  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  and  in 
1906  from  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  wit!-, 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  (dental)  and  Phi  Beta  Phi 
(medical)  college  fraternities.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Society,  a 
member  of  Michigan  State  Dental  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  of  the  First  District  Dental 
Society.  He  is  past  master  of  Palestine  Lodge, 
F.  &  A.  M.,  King  Cyrus  chapter,  Detroit  Com- 
niandery.  No.  J,  Knights  Templar,  Moslem 
Temple,  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  "Local  Anesthetics"  (cocaine 
and  chloritone)  "Empyrenal  of  Antrum."  "Re- 
moval of  Impacted  Molars."  "The  Administra- 
tion of  Supra  Gland  Extract  for  Treatment  of 
Hemorrhage."  also  "Resume  of  Oral  Surgery 
Cases,"  together  with  various  contributions  to 
medical  and  dental  journals. 


HENRY   CHARLES  RAYMOND, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


EDWARD  BABTLETT  SPALDING, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THOMAS  GATES  RIX 

Dowagiac,  Michigan. 

Thomas  Gates  Rix,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Dowagiac'. 
Mich.,  is  one  of  the  prominent  Masons  of  that 
state.  -  He  is  a  past  worshipful  master,  past 
high  priest  of  "Royal  Arch  Masons"  and  thrice 
illustrious  grand  master  of  the  Council  of 
High  Priesthood  of  Masonry.  He  has  also 
held  several  important  offices  in  the  grand 
lodge  of  Michigan  and  from  1889  to  1874  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  "Michigan  Free 
Mason"  and  the  "Western  Free  Mason."  In 
addition  to  his  writings  in  these  publications 
he  is  the  author  of  several  articles  published 
in  the  "Dental  Register"  and  other  profes- 
sional journals.  Dr.  Rix  is  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  war.  having  served  three  months.  He 
was  lieutenant  in  command  of  Company  D. 
First  Michigan  Infantry,  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  After  the  war.  Dr.  Rix  served  two  terms 
as  alderman  and  one  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dowagiac.  He  was  born  in  Dansville,  Vt.,  July 
28,  183  4.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  that  place  and  at  the 
academy  at  Yates,  N.  Y.  He  began  his  dental 
studies  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Fames,  former  dean  of  the  Missouri  Dental 
College,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Day.  Later  he  entered 
the  American  College  of  Dental  Surgery  at 
Chicago,  graduating  from  it  in  1887.  He"  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Dental 
Society  since  1861,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Southwestern  Michigan  Dental  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers.  He  also 
served  the  Dental  Protective  Association  as 
its  first  vice-president  and  was  also  president 
for  one  term.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  W. 
Day,  Dr.  Rix  made  the  first  piece  of  bridgework 
authentically  known,  which  is  now  an  exhihit 
in  the  United  States  courts,  where  is  was  the 
main  showing  to  invalidate  the  patent  on 
bridge  work.  Dr.  Rix  is  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School. 


EDWARD   BABTLETT  SPALDING, 

Detroit,  Mich.. 

Edward  Bartlett  Spalding,  D.  D.  S.,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  was  born  at  a  copper  mine,  near 
Eagle  Harbor,  Keweenaw  county,  Michigan. 
September  18,  1868.  He  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and 
passed  two  years  in  the  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Ypsilanti,  before  deciding  to 
become  a  dentist.  Having  determined  to  make 
this  profession  his  life  work,  he  enrolled  in 
the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  completed  the  course  there  in 
due  time.  While  a  student  there  he  joined  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  Fraternity.  He  went  to  Detroit 
to  practice,  his  present  address  being  803  Gas 
Office  building.  Dr.  Spalding  has  always  taken 
great  interest  in  dental  societies.  He  has 
served  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Association 
as  secretary,  vice-president,  and  president  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  First  District  Den- 
tal Society  of  Michigan,  and  the  New  York  In- 
stitute of  Stomatology,  and  holds  honorary 
membership  in  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society 
and  the  Toledo  Dental  Society.  Dr.  Spalding 
was  non-resident  lecturer  for  three  years  on 
porcelain  crown  work  in  the  dental  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  an  article  on  "Replacing  the  Entire 
Natural  Enamel  with  Porcelain,"  published  In 
"Items  of  Interest"  (June,  1904),  and  "Dental 
Summary"  (Vol.  25,  1905)  and  of  another  on 
"The  Need  of  Oral  Prophylaxis  and  Some  Re- 
sults Obtained  bv  It,"  published  in  the  "Den- 
tal Digest"  (April,  1906).  Dr.  Spalding  is  a 
baritone  singer  and  has  sung  for  over  fifteen 
years  in  the  principal  quartette  choirs  of  De- 
troit as  soloist.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  of 
Dr.  Spalding's  happiness  is  that  people  will 
put  the  letter  "u"  in  Spalding.  The  doctor 
says,  "Don't  do  it"  and  puts  strong  emphasis 
on  and  before  the  "Don't." 


THOMAS  GATES  BIX, 

Dowagiac,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


FRANK  THEODORE  LONG, 

Escanaba,  Mich. 


JOHN  H.  FAXjIN. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 

After  attending  the  public  schools  at  Bris- 
tol, Elkhart  county,  Indiana,  in  which  town 
he  was  born  September  1,  1862,  John  H.  Palin 
entered  the  Indiana  Dental  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1886,  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.,  being  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  went  to  Cedar  Springs,  Mich.,  that 
year  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
but  remained  there  only  two  years,  moving 
to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  1888,  which  place- 
has  been  his  home  and  the  field  of  his  en- 
deavors since.  Dr.  Palin  is  a  member  of  the 
Southwestern  Michigan  Dental  Society  and 
has  served  that  organization  as  both  vice- 
president  and  president.  In  the  years  1S92 
and -1893  also  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Dental  Society.  Dr.  Palin  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Grand  Rapids. 


FRANK  THEODORE  DONG, 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

At  the  time  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  1895,  Frank  Theodore  Long,  of  Es- 
canaba,  Mich.,  probably  was  the  youngest  legal 
practitioner  in  the  country,  as  he  did  not  be- 
come of  age  until  October  20.  1S96.  Dr.  Long 
began  his  apprenticeship  when  fifteen  years 
old  and  graduated  from  Northwestern  "Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  with  the  degree  of  D 
Hv-S->  in  tne  Class  of  1895.  He  was  born  in 
1875,  in  Fredericktown,  York  countv.  New 
Brunsw  ick.  He  attended  the  common 'schools 
there  and  later  high  school  at  Menominee 
Mich.,  and  business  college  at  Marinette.  Wis 
From  1895  to  1902  he  was  located  at  Gladstone 
Mich.,  but  since  the  last  named  vear  has  be<m 
in  practice  in  Escanaba.  He  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Gladstone  and  is  now  an  alderman 
in  the  city  council  of  Escanaba.  Dr.  Long 
was  married  at  Gladstone,  on  Mav  IS.  1898.  to 
Anna  M.  O'Connell,  who  died  May  14,  1 902. 
He  is  the  father  of  two  daughters.  Helen  Lois 
and  Anna  May.  Dr.  Long  is  a  member  of  th<= 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  also  of  the  Masonic 
Elks  and  Knights  of  Pythias  orders 


JOHN  H.  FADIN, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


EZRA  SFKAGUE  HOLMES, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Ezra  Sprague  Holmes,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  is  a  veteran  among  the  dentists  of 
Michigan.  He  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in 
1840,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  in 
the  office  of  D.  L.  J.  Prevost,  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  The  following  two  years  he  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  guidance  of  L.  Whaley,  M.  D., 
and  Corydon  L.  Ford,  M.  D  ,  at  Medina,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1843  resumed  his  dental  studies  under 
the  preeeptorship  of  O.  W.  May,  M.  D.,  at 
Lockport.  N.  Y.  Ten  years  later  Dr.  Holmes 
having  continued  the  course,  the  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  conferred  the  degree  of  D. 
D.  S.,  with  the  class  of  1853.  Dr.  Holmes  was 
born  July  15,  1819,  at  Wilson,  Niagara  county, 
New  York.  He  attended  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town;  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio;  the 
Syracuse  academy,  at  Lodi,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Wil- 
son Collegiate  Institute,  at  Wilson,  N.  Y.  In 
addition  to  his  activity  as  a  dentist  and  scien- 
tist, Dr.  Holmes  took  keen  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  woods  and  streams,  holding  and  promul- 
gating high  ideals  as  a  field  sportsman.  He 
held  membership  in  numerous  professional,  sci- 
entific and  other  organizations.  He  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Society, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, which  he  has  served  as  both  treasurer 
and  president;  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Dental  Association,  Grand 
Rapids  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent for  eight  years;  Michigan  Sportsmen's 
Association,  of  which  he  was  president  for  six- 
teen years;  Grand  Rapids  Sportsmen's  Club, 
of  which  he  was  president  for  about  twenty 
years;  American  Poniological  Society,  for  life: 
Kent  Scientific  Institute  of  Grand  Rapids,  of 
which  he  has  been  president  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  Michigan  Fish  Culture  Society. 
Dr.  Holmes  was  postmaster  of  Wilson  before 
he  went'  to  Michigan.  He  has  devised  a  den- 
tist's appointment  book  and  daily  record  and 
is  the  author  of  an  article  on  "Dental  Educa- 
tion;" his  annual  address  the  first  year  as 
president  of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation was  published  in  the  "Dental  Register," 
Volume  25.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  nu- 
merous improvements  on  dental  appliances. 
Dr.  Holmes'  address  is  Kent  Scientific  Museum. 
54  Jefferson  avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


LEON   A.  STEBBINS, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


LEON   A.  STEBBINS, 

Gtand  Bapids,  Michigan. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  dentistry  at 
the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Leon  A.  Stebbin-;  had  graduated 
from  the  high  school  at  Lawrence,  Van  Buren 
county,  Michigan,  his  native  town,  and  finished 
a  teacher's  course  at  the  normal  school  at 
Ypsilanti,  granting  him  a  life  certificate  in 
1901.  At  Ypsilanti  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Arm  of  Honor  Fraternity  and  at  dental  school 
he  joined  Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity.  Dr.  Stebbins 
was  in  practice  in  Lawrence  from  October, 
1904,  until  Jan.  1908,  at  Which  time  he  moved  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  where  lie  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  the  present  time.  He 
was  married  at  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  July 
9,  1902,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children.  Dr 
Stebbins  was  born  February  2.  1S79.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Society 
and  the  Dental  Society  of  Southwestern 
Michigan. 


MARCELLUS  GBANT  HILLMAH, 

Greenville,  Michigan. 

Marcellus  Grant  Hillman  was  born  at  Fen- 
ton,  Mich..  May  22,  1865.  He  graduated  from 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county.  De- 
ciding to  take  up  dentistry  as  a  life  profession, 
he  entered  the  dental  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S..  in  the  class  of 
1893.  Dr.  Hillman  located  for  practice  at 
Greenville,  Montcalm  county,  Michigan,  which 
place  is  still  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his 
labors.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Dental  Society  since  1894. 


MARCELLUS  GBANT  HILLMAN, 

Greenville,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


FRANCIS   M.  GILLESPIE, 

Holland,  Mich. 

Francis  M.  Gillespie  studied  dentistry  for 
three  years  in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Eldridge 
in  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  later  spent  one  year 
at  the  Northwestern  University  Dental  School. 
He  passed  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  Dentistry  examination  in  1889. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  practiced  for  a 
year  at  Columbia,  Ky.  He  settled  in  Holland. 
Mich.,  in  1886.  and  has  made  that  place  his 
home  since.  He  was  married  there  to  Fannie 
M.  Boyd,  Sept.  17,  1889.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them,  one  dying  in  infancy  and  the 
other  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Dr.  Gillespie 
was  born  in  Grant  county.  Indiana,  March  1, 
1 8 1> 4 .  He  attended  the  district  schools  and 
later  high  school  at  Big  River,  Mich.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  So- 
ciety. He  has  served  as  past  master  of  Unity 
lodge  No.  191,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  past  high  priest 
of  Holland  chapter,  No.  143,  R.  A.  M.;  Junior 
warden,  Demobi  Commandery,  No.  5,  Knights 
Templar,  and  Past  Worthy  Patron,  Star  of 
Bethlehem  chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  Saladin  temple,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  Castle  lodge,  No.  153. 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Dr.  Gillespie  is  a  com- 
municant in  the  Episcopal  church. 


FRANCIS  M.  GILLESPIE, 

Holland,  Mich. 


CHARLES   E.  DeBOW. 

Homer,  Mich. 

Chiirles  E.  DeBow  began  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry nearly  two  score  years  ago.  He  did 
not  attend  a  dental  college,  but  from  1871  to 
1873  studied  in  the  office  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Stone 
and  Dr.  C.  H.  Walker,  in  Albion,  Mich.  He 
established  himself  for  practice  at  Homer, 
Mich.,  which  place  is  now  his  home.  Dr. 
DeBow  was  born  at  Union  City,  Mich.,  January 
2,  1853.  He  graduated  from  the  high  school 
at  Homer  before  beginning  to  study  dentistry. 
Dr.  DeBow  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and 
Knights  of  Pythias  fraternities. 


CHARLES  E.  DeBOW, 
Homer,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


CLAUD  E.  HATHAWAY, 

Ionia,  Mich. 


CLARENCE  GARFIELD  WINCH  ELL. 

Ionia,  Mich. 

Clarence  Garfield  Winchell,  of  Ionia,  Mich., 
studied  dentistry  in  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  from  which  he  received  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Pre- 
viously he  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Ionia.  He  has  since  held  membership  in  the 
Central  Michigan  Dental  Association  and  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  He  was  born  on  February  25, 
1S80,  at  Ionia,  Mich.  Dr.  Winchell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


CLAUD  E.  HATHAWAY, 

Ionia,  Mich. 

Claud  E.  Hathaway,  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  studied 
dentistry  in  his  father's  office  for  a  year  be- 
fore enrolling  in  a  dental  school.  Deciding 
definitely  that  he  would  follow  this  profession 
as  his  life  work,  he  entered  the  dental  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
completed  a  three  years'  course,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Later  he  took  a  postgraduate  course  in  porce- 
lain at  the  same  institution.  He  returned  to 
Ionia  to  practice,  which  place,  his  native  city, 
is  still  his  home.  He  is  a  member  of  the  6th 
District  and  State  Dental  Societies,  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  fraternity,  the  Elks  and  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  is  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Elks.  Dr.  Hathaway  was  born  December  2, 
1877. 


CLARENCE  GARFIELD  WINCHELL, 

Ionia,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


ROBERT  O.  CURTIS, 
Jackson,  Mich. 


A.  NATHANIEL  IAWRASON. 

Lansing',  Mich. 

A.  Nathaniel  Lawrason  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  before  he  en- 
tered professional  life.  Merchantile  pursuits 
not  being  suited  to  his  tastes  he  decided  to 
take  up  the  study  of  dentistry  and  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Throop,  in  Laingsburg, 
Mich.,  where  he  remained  one  year.  Then  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  office  of  Dr.  R.  "W. 
Morse.  Lansing,  Mich.  He  passed  the  state 
examination  in  1S96,  and  the  following  spring 
opened  an  office  for  practice  in  North  Lansing, 
continuing  there  until  fall  of  1905,  when  he 
moved  to  Lansing  proper,  his  office  now  being 
in  the  Glass  Block.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  and  Sixtli  District  Dental 
Societies  and  of  the  Capital  Dental  Society 
of  Lansing,  the  last  of  which  he  served  as 
vice  president  in  1903  and  as  secretary  the 
following  year.  Dr.  Lawrason  was  born  April 
17.  1872,  at  Walton.  Ontario.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  at  Fergus.  Ont.,  until  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  then  began  clerking  in  a 
general  store  there.  He  was  married  to  Ella 
N.  Conn,  at  Lan  ing,  November  27.  1895,  and 
is  the  father  of  three  children,  E.  Marjorie, 
Florence  Ella  and  N.  Bruce.  Dr.  Lawrason  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churc'\ 


ROBERT  O.  CURTIS, 

Jackson,  Mich, 

Robert  O.  Curtis  graduated  from  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
the  class  of  1901,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery.  Previous  to  that  he 
had  attended  the  high  school  at  Jackson,  Mich., 
in  which  place  he  settled  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  establishing  an  office  in  the 
Dwight  building.  He  joined  the  Jackson  Den- 
tal Society  and  has  served  it  as  both  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Dr.  Curtis  was  married 
to  Pauline  Van  Every,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
November  26,  1903.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  of  Jackson.  Dr.  Curtis 
was  born  in  Tompkins,  Jack -on  county.  Mich- 
igan, May  29,  1878. 


A.  NATHANIEL  LAWRASON, 

Lansing',  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


RALPH  WALDO  MORSE, 

Lansing-.  Mich. 


CLYDE  WILMOUTH  JOHNSON, 

Lawton,  Mich. 

Clyde  Wilmoutli  Johnson  is  a  practicing  den- 
tist of  Lawton,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan, 
to  which  place  he  went  after  graduating  from 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School  and  re- 
ceiving his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, in  May,  1898.  Dr.  Johnson  became  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  South- 
western Michigan  Dental  Society,  of  which  he 
is  now  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  offices 
he  has  filled  for  more  than  eight  years.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  born  in  Lyons.  Iowa.  July  8, 
1876.  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  place  and  Chicago.  He 
studied  dentistry  for  two  years  before  enter- 
ing college  in  the  office  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Essig  at 
Dowagiac,  Mich.  Dec.  14,  1  904,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Geo. 
W.  and  A.  Isabella  Lawton. 


RALPH  WALDO  MORSE, 

Lansing",  Mich. 

Ralph  Waldo  Morse,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  or- 
ganizer of  the  Capital  City  Dental  Society,  is 
the  inventor  of  several  devices  appertaining 
to  dentistry  and  industries.  Among  these  are 
a  porcelain  face  crown  with  lingual  band;  a 
pneumatic  engine  mallet  controlled  by  the 
foot  operating  the  valve;  reverse  motion  bi- 
cycle tread,  laboratory  foot  power;  automobile 
friction  transmission  on  low  speed  and  reverse 
direct  on  high;  and  a  hydraulic  air  compressor 
for  mining  work.  Dr.  Morse  was  born  In 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  27,  1861.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  there  and  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  His  dental  education  was  received  at  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dent;il  Surgery,  from  whicli 
he  graduated,  in  1S89,  with  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
S.  He  joined  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity.  In 
1890  he  became  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State 
Dental  Society.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to 
Michigan  and  joined  the  state  society.  The 
following  year  he  organized  tlie  Capital  City 
Society  and  for  two  years  was  its  president. 
In  1905  he  was  president  of  the  Central  Mich- 
igan Dental  Society.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Lansing.  Dr.  Morse  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  and  Knights  of  Pythias  orders.  His 
present  address  is  517  Hollister  building.  Lan- 
sing. 


CLYDE  WILMOUTH  JOHNSON, 

Lawton,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


WILLIAM  C.  Y.  FERGUSON, 
Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


VEBN  MARGARET  VAN  FOSSEN, 
Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Miss  Vern  Margaret  Van  Fossen,  D.  D.  S.. 
is  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  den- 
tistry at  Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  county,  Mich- 
igan, her  native  town.  She  attended  the 
public  schools  there,  and  the  Cleary  Busi- 
ness College  and  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
at  Ypsilanti  before  beginning  her  profes- 
sional studies  at  the  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which  insti- 
tution she  received  her  dental  degree  in  June, 
1902.  She  was  active  in  student  affairs  during 
the  time  she  was  in  college,  being  secretary  of 
the  dental  society,  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  and  a  department  editor  of  the  Woman's 
League  of  the  "Dental  Journal."  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southwestern  Michigan  Dental  So- 
ciety. Miss  Van  Fossen  is  a  communicant  of 
the  Episcopal  church  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  the  Maccabees. 
She  was  born  February  21,  1873. 


WILLIAM  C.  Y.  FERGUSON, 
Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

William  G.  Y.  Ferguson,  D.  D.  S.,  is  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education  at  Paw 
Paw.,  Mich.,  having  filled  that  position  for  six 
years.-  Dr.  Ferguson  received  a.  life  teacher's 
certificate  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  where  he  at- 
tended the  normal  schools  and  later  taught  for 
eight  years  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  born 
in  Clarke.  Ontario,  Dec.  10,  1856:  after  attend- 
ing the  rural  schools  entered  the  high  school 
at  Bowmanville  and  later  at  Port  Hope.  His 
dental  education  was  received  at  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1S87.  He  settled 
in  Paw  Paw  in  April  of  that  year,  since  when 
that  place  has  been  his  home  continuously,  lb' 
was  married  there,  in  1892,  to  Zilpha  Harrison, 
and  one  child  was  born  to  them.  Dr.  Ferguson 
took  a  course  in  some  special  dental  work 
from  Dr.  Law  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Southwestern  .Michigan  Dental  Society.  Dr. 
Ferguson  is  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Paw  Paw  and  from  1S96  to  1900  was 
president  of  the  Van  Buren  County  Sunday 
school  Association.  He  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  for 
twelve  years.  Dr.  Ferguson  has  served  as 
master  of  Paw  Paw  lodge.  No.  25.  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  and  for  eight  years  as  secretary  of  Paw 
for  both  lodge  and  chapter,  worthy  natron  of 
Paw  chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  is  now  secretary 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  venerable  counsel  of  Lodge  No.  3103, 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  as  well  as  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  locM  lodge  of  Knights  of 
Pythias. 
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VERN  MARGARET  VAN  FOSSEN, 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


CHARLES  JOHN  GRAY, 

Petoskey,  Mich. 


CHARLES  JOHN  GRAY, 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Charles  John  Gray  of  Petoskey,  Mich.,  was 
the  originator  of  the  so-called  reciprocity 
movement  in  Michigan,  by  which  an  agree- 
ment for  the  exchange  of  licenses  between 
that  state  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Canadian 
Northwe-t  territories  was  put  into  effect.  Dr. 
Gray's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  profession 
w  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  Governor  Bliss, 
who,  in  November,  1902,  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  of  examiners  in  dentis- 
try. Er.  Gray  served  the  board  as  secretary 
one  year,  as  treasurer  for  another  and  as  pres- 
ident for  two  years.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral articles  along  educational  and  reciprocity 
lines  published  in  dental  journals.  Dr.  Gray 
was  born  in  Jersey,  Channel  Islands,  December 
31,  1873.  He  attended  a  military  school  at 
Woolwich,  England,  and  the  Roen  grammar 
school  in  Greenwich,  and  later  entered  Cam- 
bridge University,  taking  both  junior  and  sen- 
ior certificates.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  was  taken  at  the  Detroit  College 
of  Medicine,  in  1898.  This  was  followed  by  two 
years  of  postgraduate  work  in  Eondon.  Eng- 
land, and  Paris,  France.  Dr.  Gray  was  the 
winner  of  the  gold  medal  in  1S9S.  at  the  De- 
troit College  of  Medicine.  He  is  a  Knight 
Templar,  Shriner,  Elk  and  Maccabee.  In  April. 
1898,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Dr.  Gray  enlisted  in  a  Michigan  volunteer 
regiment,  but  was  rejected  the  following  month 
on  account  of  defective  vision. 


GEORGE  HART  BROWN, 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Probably  next  to  the  love  for  his  profession, 
the  military  life  appeals  to  George  Hart  Brown, 
D.  D.  S.,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.  Dr.  Brown  has 
served  for  a  score  of  years  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Michigan  and  before  that  he  served 
for  three  years  in  the  state  militia  of  Massa- 
chusetts. During  the  Spanish-American  war 
li<'  was  ordnance  officer  with  the  Thirty-third 
Michigan  Volunteers.  From  1901  to  1905  he 
was  Adjutant  General  of  that  state.  He  was 
born  at  Heath,  Mass.,  January  27.  1858.  and 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass.  His  dental  education  was  received  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  his  degree  being  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  latter  institution  in  1880.  He 
also  took  a  postgraduate  course  in  porcelain 
in  Toledo,  Ohio.  From  1880  to  1885  Dr.  Brown 
was  in  practice  at  Almont  and  Romeo,  Mich. 
He  has  been  in  Port  Huron  since.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Society 


GEORGE  HART  BROWN, 

Fort  Huron,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


ARTHUR  N.  HART, 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


W.  P.  MORGAN, 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

W.  P.  Morgan,  D.  M.  D.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  Dental  College,  class  of 
1871.  He  is  now  in  practice  at  Saginaw,  Mich., 
to  which  state  he  moved  shortly  after  finishing 
his  dental  course.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Society,  with  which  he 
allied  himself  early  in  his  professional  career. 
In  1875  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  that  organi- 
zation; in  1892  and  1893  he  was  made  its  vice 
president,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
president.  Dr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Albion. 
Orleans  county,  New  York,  October  8.  1846.  He 
attended  the  district  school  there  and  later  Al- 
bion Academy.  Dr.  Morgan  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church. 


ARTHUR  N.  HART, 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

After  practicing  his  profession  from  June, 
188S,  to  May,  1890,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Arthur  N.  Hart  removed  to  Port  Huron,  that 
state,  where  lie  is  now  located,  his  address 
being  933  Military  street.  Dr.  Hart  was  born 
in  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  May  12,  1866,  but  when 
he  was  a  child  the  family  moved  to  Port  Huron, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools  before 
beginning  his  professional  studies  in  the  den- 
tal department  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Dr.  Hart  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Dental  Society,  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity 
and  the  Congregational  church. 


W.  P.  MORGAN, 

Sag-maw,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


WILLIAM  RACINE  PURMORT, 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


WILLIAM  RACINE  PURMORT, 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

William  Racine  Purmort,  of  Saginaw,  Mich., 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Society,  of  which  organ- 
ization he  has  been  a  member  since  graduating 
from  the  dental  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Den- 
tal Surgery.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Saginaw  Valley  Dental  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Eighth  District,  Michigan  State 
Dental  Society.  He  was  born  in  Saginaw,  Sep- 
tember IS,  187*!  and  chose  his  native  city  as 
the  place  in  which  to  practice  his  profession. 
Dr.  Purmort  attended  the  public  schools  be- 
fore beginning  the  study  of  dentistry.  In  col- 
lege he  joined  Delta  Sign-in  Delta  fraternity. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Elks,  and  the  Presby- 
terian church.  Dr.  Purmort  served  a  full  term 
of  enlistment  in  the  Michigan  Naval  Reserves, 
being  honorably  discharged  at  its  expiration  as 
a  quartermaster  of  the  third  class. 


ARTHUR  CASPER  RUNYAN, 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

Arthur  Casper  Runyan,  of  South  Haven, 
Mich.,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  teach- 
ing the  laity  how  to  care  for  the  teeth,  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  idea,  in  1892.  began  syste- 
matic lecturing  on  dental  anatomy  and  hygiene 
in  the  public  schools  of  South  Haven,  using 
lantern  slide  illustrations.  He  also  wrote  and 
had  published  a  booklet  on  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Dentistry,"  an  ethical  treatise  on  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  human  teeth.  An  article 
on  "The  Relation  that  Should  Exist  Between 
the  Dentist,  the  Parent,  the  Child,  the  Family 
Physician  and  the  Specialist,"  written  by  him 
was  published  in  the  "Dental  Journal."  Lec- 
tin e  on  Dental  Education  in  Our  Schools, 
published  in  Dental  Summary.  Dr.  Runyan 
served  as  president  of  the  Southwestern  Michi- 
gan Dental  Association  in  1900,  and  the  two 
previous  years  was  secretary  of  that  organi- 
zation. After  attending  the  high  school  at  . 
White  Pigeon,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan, 
his  native  town,  young  Runyan  began  the 
study  of  dentistry  under  a  preceptor.  Dr. 
S.  M.  AVhite.  and  began  practice  at  Bangor, 
Mich.,  in  1880.  He  moved  to  South  Haven  in 
1890.  In  1904  he  took  a  postgraduate  course 
in  dentistry  at  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Member  National  Den- 
tal Association,  Michigan  State  Dental  Society. 
Dr.  Runyan  served  several  years  as  an  alder- 
man and  a  member  of  the  public  library  board 
in  South  Haven  and  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  City  Hospital  board.  He  is  a  member 
of  all  the  Masonic  bodies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  and  also  of  the 
South  Haven  Club,  of  which  he  is  vice  pres- 
ident. He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood.  Dr.  Runyan  is  the  inventor 
of  an  automatic  cotton  holder  for  dental  use 
and  a  reversible  engine  burr  for  contra  angle 
hand  pies.  Dr.  Runyan  was  born  September 
3,  1857.  His  present  address  is  51SV&  Phoenix 
street.  South  Haven. 


ARTHUR  CASPER  RUNYAN, 

South  Haven,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


STUART  A.  MERCER, 

Sturgis,  Mich. 


THOMAS  It  ANN  A  McKENZIE, 
Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  has  been  the  home  of 
Thomas  Hanna  McKenzie  since  he  completed 
his  dental  education  at  the  Detroit  College  of 
Medicine,  Dental  Department,  in  1901,  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  church.  While 
in  college  he  joined  the  Ocacia  club.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Michigan  State  and  the  South- 
western Michigan  Dental  societies.  Dr.  McKen- 
zie was  married  at  Detroit,  December  23,  1901. 
to  Katharine  Mabel  Brown,  daughter  of  Nich- 
olas D.  and  Beatrice  Brown  of  that  city.  Three 
children,  William  D.,  Katherine  Leona,  and  Isa- 
bell  Frances  have  been  born  to  them.  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie was  born  in  Summit  county,  Ohio,  March 
3,  1864.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Otter  Lake,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 


STUART  A.  MERCER, 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

Sturgis,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan,  has 
been  the  field  of  the  dental  endeavors  of  Stu- 
art A.  Mercer  since  January  1.  1903.  He  de- 
cided on  that  place  for  his  maiden  efforts 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  dental  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Dr.  Mercer  was  born 
in  Vicksburg,  Kalamazoo  county,  Michigan, 
May  25,  1876,  and  graduated  from  the  high 
school  there  before  beginning  his  dental  studies. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Michigan  Den- 
tal Society. 


THOMAS  HANNA  McKENZIE, 
Three  Oaks,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


EDWIN  LINCOLN  ASHTON. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Edwin  Lincoln  Ashton  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  Dental  College,  class  of  1882.  The  two 
years  pievious  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. After  graduation  he  settled  in  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  his  office  now  being  at  118  Front 
street,  that  city.  He  was  married  there,  No- 
vember 11,  1885,  to  Eva  Hobbs.  Four  children 
were  born  to  that  union.  Dr.  Ashton  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Dental 
Society,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  state 
and  Central  Michigan  societies.  He  was  born 
in  Defiance,  Ohio,  April  11,  1861. 


EDWIN  LINCOLN  ASHTON, 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 


WILLIAM  G.  HEASLEY, 

Zeeland,  Mich. 

William  G.  Heasley  was  born  in  Burnips 
Corners.  Allegan  county,  Michigan,  February 
2.  1868.  He  attended  the  high  school  there 
and  later  entered  the  dental  department  of  the 
Detroit  Medical  College,  receiving  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.  upon  his  graduation.  Dr.  Heasley  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Zeeland, 
Mich.,  in  1895,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since.  He  is  a  director  of  the  State  Commercial 
and  Savings  Bank  and  a  member  of  the  Second 
Reformed  church.  May  3,  1899,  Dr.  Heasley 
was  married  to  Ollie  Campbell  at  Burnips 
Corners,  Mich.  Three  children  have  been  born 
to  that  union.  Dr.  Heasley  is  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Society. 


WILLIAM  G.  HEASLEY, 

Zeeland,  Mich. 


INDIANA 


GEORGE  ALBERT  POLLETTE, 

Ambia,  Ind. 


JAMES  QUENCY  NEPTUNE. 
Decatur,  Ind. 

James  Quincy  Neptune  was  born  in  Adams 
county,  Indiana,  Aug.  9,  1859.  and  attended  the 
common  schools  of  that  county.  He  began  his 
dental  studies  under  the  preeeptorship  of  Dr. 
C.  C.  Scott,  later  attending  the  Ohio  Dental 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1886,  after 
which  he  took  postgraduate  work  in  Chicago. 
Dr.  Neptune  practiced  in  Willshire,  Ohio,  for 
several  months  in  1S86.  and  then  moved  to  De- 
catur, Ind.,  his  present  home,  in  June,  1886.  He 
was  married  Dec.  7,  1886,  in  Willshire,  to  Clara 
Counterman,  two  children  being  born  to  them. 
Dr.  Neptune  has  served  in  the  National  Guard 
of  both  Indiana  and  Ohio.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  the  Masonic 
lodge. 


GEORGE  ALBERT  POLLETTE. 

Ambia,  Ind. 

George  Albert  Follette  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  College  Dental  Surgery  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in  1904.  Began 
practice  at  Milford,  111.,  but  is  now  located  at 
Ambia,  Ind.  Dr.  Follette  was  born  near  Red 
Cloud,  Neb.,  but  his  family  removed  to  Hoopes- 
t'on,  111.,  soon  after  his  birth  and  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  including  the  high 
school,  and  Greer  college  at  Hoopeston.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  Nov.  7,  1S80.  Dr.  Follette 
is  a  member  of  Psi  Omega  Dental  fraternity 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


JAMES  QUINCY  NEPTUNE, 
Decatur,  Ind. 


INDIANA 


GEORGE  EPHRAIM  JOHNSON, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


JOHN  SAMUEL  McCURDY, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  was  the  birthplace  of  John 
Samuel  McCurdy,  D.  D.  S.,  and  to  use  his  own 
words  he  has  "lived  in  Fort  Wayne  all  my 
life."  Dr.  McCurdy  attended  the  public  schools 
and  later  the  Methodist  Episcopal  college  of 
Fort  Wavne.  His  dental  education  was  receiv  d 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Seneca  B.  Brown  and  at  the 
[ndiana  Dental  college,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated March  7,  18SS.  Dr.  McCurdy  has  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Society 
and  as  president  of  the  Isaac  Knapp  Dental 
Coterie  of  Fort  Wayne,  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  member.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Dental  Society  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  International  Dental 
Congress,  also  a  member  of  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  from  1905  to  1909.  Octo- 
ber 15,  1S90,  Dr.  McCurdy  married  Miss  Annie 
Leonard  Bunger,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Six  chil- 
dren were  born  to  this  union — John  Leonard. 
L,ueile  Katherine,  Walker  Donaldson,  Howard 
Andrew  and  Mary  Mildred.  Dr.  McCurdy  served 
six  years  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Rifles,  a  company 
of  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  as  a  sergeant. 
He  was  born  Nov.  16,  1866.  Dr.  McCurdy  is 
the  author  of  an  article  on  "Porcelain  Inlays." 
published  in  the  "Dental  Summary,"  Vol.  28, 
NO.  1. 


GEORGE  EPHRAIM  JOHNSON, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

George  Ephraim  Johnson  was  born  at  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  July  16,  1857.  After  finishing  high 
school  at  Albion,  Indiana,  he  entered  the  den- 
tal office  of  Dr.  Norman  Sessions  of  Albion,  Ind., 
May  22,  1S7G,  remaining  two  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  studentship  «he  practiced  in 
Albion  twelve  years,  removing  to  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  in  1890  and  taking  a  course  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Dental  College  and  Hospital  of  Oral 
Surgery  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
been  in  practice  at  Fort  Wayne  continuously 
to  the  present  date.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  State  Dental  Association,  the  North- 
ern Indiana  Dental  Society,  the  Isaac  Knapp 
Coterie  and  was  a  member  of  the  American 
and  National  Dental  Association,  from  1895  to 
1900.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  papers 
published  in  the  dental  journals:  "Irregulari- 
ties of  the  Teeth,"  "Transactions  of  Indiana 
State  Dental  Association.  1S92."  "Neuralgia 
from  Tooth  Impaction."  (Indiana  Dental  Jour- 
nal, Dec,  1S99 ) .  "True  Ethics  vs  Ca  te"  (Indiana 
Dental  Journal,  May,  1900),  "The  Human  Face 
and  Articulate  Speech  Division"  (Dental  Cos- 
mos, April,  1902).  "Surgery  of  Cleft  Palate  and 
Hare  Lip"  (The  Dental  Digest.  Dec,  1908). 


JOHN  SAMUEL  McCURDY, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


INDIANA 


MELVILLE  ARTHUR  MASON, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind. 


WILLIAM  WILLSON  SHRYOCK, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

William  Willson  Shryock  of  Poi't  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  held  every  office  in  the  Indiana  State 
Dental  Society  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
of  secretary.  His  harvest  of  honors  in  the 
Isaac  Knapp  Dental  Coterie  of  Fort  Wayne, 
however,  was  even  more  complete,  for  he  has, 
at  different  periods  of  his  career,  been  elected 
to  and  served  in  every  office  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Dental  Association.  Dr.  Shryock  was  born  in 
Dekalb  county,  Indiana,  May  25,  1S57.  His  pre- 
liminary education  was  received' in  the  public 
schools  of  Fort  Wayne.  After  finishing  hi  i 
junior  vear  in  high  school,  he  entered  the  office 
of  S.  B.  Brown,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  as  a  student, 
remaining  there  three  years.  After  a  year  at 
the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  spent  two  years  with  other  den- 
tists and  then  entered  the  Indiana  Dental  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  fraternity.  Dr.  Shryock's  present 
address  is  12!)  West  Berry  street.  Fort  Wayne 
He  is  a  member  of  Trinity  Episcopal  church. 
Dec.  3,  1885,  Dr.  Shryock  married  Emily  Louise 
Ward,  at  Fort  Wayne.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  them.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  Dr.  Shryock  has  given  many  clinics  be- 
fore local,  state  and  national  dental  societies. 
His  claim  that  he  was  the  first  dentist  to  crown 
a  deciduous  tooth  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
creditable  evidence,  as  well  as  the  counter  sunk 
nut  in  regulating  and  for  removal  facings  in 
crown  and  bridgework. 


MELVILLE  ARTHUR  MASON, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Melville  Arthur  Mason  for  eight  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  and  in  that  time  served  the  board 
in  the  capacity  of  president  and  secretary.  He 
has  also  served  as  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Society,  as  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Dental  Society  and  as  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Isaac  Knapp  Dental  Coterie  of  Fort 
Wayne,  the  local  society  in  Dr.  Mason's  home 
city.  In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
above  mentioned  societies,  Dr.  Mason  is  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners. Dr.  Mason  was  born  near  Monroeville, 
Allen  county,  Indiana,  March  22,  1S62.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  at  New  Haven,  Ind., 
and  later  entered  Fort  Wayne  College.^  now 
Taylor  University,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1S86.  Dr.  Mason's  dental  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  dental  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  from  which  institution  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
in  1890.  While  in  school  there  he  was  initiated 
into  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity.  He  is  now 
in  practice  in  Fort  Wayne,  his  office  being  at 
130  West  Wayne  street.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  of  Harmony 
lodge.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Dr.  Mason  was  married  Oct. 
8,  1891,  at  Huntertown,  Allen  county.  Indiana. 


WILLIAM  WILLSON  SHRYOCK, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


WISCONSIN 


ALEXANDER  MITCHELL  BBUNN, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alexander  Mitchell  Brunn  graduated  from  tho 
Milwaukee  Medical  College,  Dental  Department, 
in  May,  1901,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
Dr.  Brunn  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Milwaukee,  his  address  was 
1317  Forrest  Home  avenue.  He  has  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Medical  College  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  Society.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Dr.  Brunn  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Frankli  -,  Milwaukee  county, 
Wisconsin,  Nov.  29.  1S74.  Dr.  Brunn  died  April 
21,  1907. 


ALEXANDER  MITCHELL  BRUNU, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EDWARD  JAMES  CHROMASTER. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Edward  James  Chromaster,  special  instructor 
in  crown  and  bridge  work  at  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  is  a  native 
of  Milwaukee,  having  been  born  in  that  city 
September  30,  1S73.  He  attended  the  Milwaukee 
public  schools  and  in  June,  1901,  passed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Wisconsin  state  board  of 
dental  examiners.  He  is  a  member  of  the  local 
and  the  state  dental  societies.  Dr.  Chromaster 
is  the  originator  of  several  dental  appliances, 
including  a  sponge  cup  for  moistening  car- 
borundum disc  wheels;  a  rigid,  seamless,  gold 
crown  for  very  short  molars  and  bicuspids,  and 
an  improvement  on  the  Bennett  inlay  attach- 
ment for  bridge  work. 


EDWARD  JAMES  CHROMASTER, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WISCONSIN  AND  IOWA 


FEED  W.  DRUSE, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  W.  Druse  is  a  native  of  Muskego  Cen- 
ter, Wis.,  where  he  was  born  Friday,  October 
31,  1878.  He  attended  the  Milwaukee  public 
schools  and  later  entered  the  Milwaukee  Medi- 
cal College,  taking  the  dental  course.  He  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Milwaukee,  where  he  is  now  located. 


FRED  W.  DRUSE, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ALFRED  LUDWIG  SCHMIDT, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Alfred  Ludwig  Schmidt  was  born  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  Aug.  17,  1877.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic grammar  and  high  schools  of  that  city 
before  beginning  his  dental  studies  at  North- 
western University  Dental  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
Dr.  Schmidt  is  now  in  practice  in  Davenport. 


ALFRED  LUDWIG  SCHMIDT, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 


OHIO 


LOUIS  PRENTISS  BETHEL, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


BUBT  ABELL, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Burt  Abell  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State, 
Northern  Ohio  and  Toledo  Dental  Societies  (sec- 
retary of  latter.  1908,  president  in  1900),  and 
the  American  Society  of  Orthodontists  and 
the  Alumni  Society  of  the  Angle  School  of 
Orthodontia.  He  is  the  author  of  "How  to 
Conduct  a  Practice  in  the  Agricultural  Dis- 
tricts" in  the  "Dental  Register"  for  October, 
1897,  "The  Taking  of  Impressions  in  Ortho- 
dontia," in  the  "Digest"  for  September.  1904, 
"A  Plea  for  Specialization."  in  the  Dentists' 
Magazine  for  January.  1906,  and  also  "Some 
Diagnostic  Points  in  Orthodontia  for  the  Den- 
tist." in  the  "Dentists'  Magazine"  for  March. 
1906.  He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1892,  and  took  a  postgraduate  course  at  the 
Angle  School  of  Orthodontia  in  1903.  His  pre- 
vious education  was  received  in  the  district 
schools  near  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  the  Battle 
Creek  high  school  and  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School.  Dr.  Abell  was  born  September 
7,  1865,  at  Leroy,  Mich.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  which  he  was  Sunday 
School  superintendent  for  seven  years.  Since 
September,  1905.  Dr.  Abell  has  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  practice  of  Orthodontia. 
Dr.  Abell's  present  address  is  150S-9-10  The 
Nicholas,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


LOUIS  FBENTISS  BETHEL 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Louis  Pientiss  Bethel  was  born  in  Kent,  Ohio, 
Oct.  16,  1859.  Graduated  from  the  Kent  High 
School  in  1878  Followed  tinners'  trade  four 
years  to  earn  money  to  put  himself  through  col- 
lege. Graduated  from  L'niversitv  of  Michigan, 
Dental  Department,  degree  D.  D.  S.,  18S5.  Re- 
ceived degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1892,  College  of  Pny- 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  Cleveland,  O.  Was  As- 
sociate Editor,  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  1886  to 
1891.  In  1891  succeeded  Dr.  George  Watt  as 
Editor  Ohio  Dental  Journal  which  was  later 
renamed  The  Dental  Summary,  which  position 
he  still  holds.  Was  elected  President  Ohio 
State  Dental  Society  in  1898.  having  previously 
served  seven  years  as  secretary  of  this  society. 
Was  elected  President  of  The  Northern  Ohio 
Dental  Society  in  1899,  having  previously 
served  several  years  as  its  secretary.  In  1889 
accepted  the  chair  of  Dental  Surgery,  in  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  College.  Accepted 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
in  the  Cleveland  Dental  College  in  1S92,  sever- 
ing this  position  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
Bacteriology  in  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity Dental"  College  in  1S94.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Bushnell  as  a  member 
of  the  Ohio"  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 
serving  as  secretary,  and  was  reappointed  by 
Governor  Na-h  in  1901.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
Dean  of  Ohio  Medical  University.  Dental  De- 
partment, serving  in  that  capacity  for  five 
years  and  occupying  the  chairs  of  Operative 
jjentistry  and  Orthodontia  in  the  institution. 
Was  elected  Vice  President,  from  the  East,  of 
the  National  Dental  Association  in  1905.  Was 
a  member  of  the  Columbian  Dental  Congress, 
international  Dental  Congress,  Jamestown  Den- 
tal Congress,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Dental  Society,  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, Northern  Ohio  Dental  Society,  Lake  Erie 
Dental  Society,  Columbus  City  Dental  Society, 
Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  Delta  Sigma  Delta 
Fraternity,  etc. 

He  practiced  dentistry  for  several  years  in 
Toledo.  Ohio,  and  ten  years  in  Kent,  Ohio,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  specializing 
in  Orthodontia  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BURT  ABELL. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


TENNESSEE 


DAVID  MAHLON  CATTELL. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


David  Mahlon  CatteU,  professor  of  Dental 
Anatomy  and  operative  technics  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dentistry,  Vanderbilt  University  at 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  is  a  man  of  national  reputa- 
tion as  an  instructor  of  those  subjects.  He 
began  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1888.  He  or- 
ganized the  first  class  in  operative  technics. 
Since  then  he  has  taught  in  Northwestern 
University  Dental  School,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Dental  School  and  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Cattell  began  the  study  of  den- 
tistry when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  He 
entered  the  dental  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  the  class  of 
1879.  He  began  his  professional  efforts  in  Chi- 
cago and  remained  in  active  practice  there,  in 
connection  with  his  teaching,  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  1903  he  left  the  metropolis  by  Dake 
Michigan  for  the  south,  having  accepted  a  call 
to  the  chairs  of  Clinical  Operative  Dentistry 
and  operative  technics  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
Dr.  Cattell  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 


Dental  Pedagogics,  and  was  one  of  its  found- 
ers, the  Illinois  and  Tennessee  State  Dental 
Societies,  the  Chicago  Odontography  Society, 
the  Nashville  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  and 
of  the  supreme  chapter  of  Xi  Psi  Phi  dental 
fraternity.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  ar- 
ticles and  papers  which  have  been  published  in 
dental  journals,  among  them  being  the  follow- 
ing: "Cleansing  Teeth,"  "Nomenclature."  "Em- 
phasizing Some  Things  in  Operative  Proced- 
ures," "Cavity  Preparation  and  Condensation 
of  Cohesive  Gold."  Etiology  of  Dental  Caries." 
"Operative  Technics"  (before  World's  Colum- 
bian Dental  Congress),  "Instrumentology," 
"Operative  Technics — Historical  and  Sugges- 
tive," "Amalgams  Ways."  Dr.  Cattell  was  born 
in  Harrisville,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  June  26, 
1852.  He  attended  the  district  school  at  Har- 
risville, then  entered  Mt.  Pleasant  seminary,  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  later  attended  Earl- 
ham  college,  at  Richmond,  Ind.  The  last  two 
institutions  are  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  of  which  faith  Dr.  Cattell 
is  a  member. 


ILLINOIS 


ELLIS    JAY  BAIKIE 

Chicago. 

Ellis  Jav  Baikie,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  born 
in  Ashland,  Wis.,  August  13,  1883.  Early  in 
life  he  came  to  Chicago  and  attended  the  North 
Division  high  school  before  taking  up  the 
study  of  dentistry.  He  was  a  student  at 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
from  that  institution.  Dr.  Baikie  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ogden  Alumni  North  Shore  Debat- 
ing Society  and  a  member  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Northwestern  I'niversity  Dental 
School.  His  office  is  in  suite  1215  Masonic 
Temple. 

CHARLES  BEEDER  BAKER. 
Evanston,  111. 

Charles  Reeder  Baker,  of  Evanston,  111.,  is 
editor  of  the  "Northwestern  Dental  Journal," 
and  clinical  instructor  in  orthodontia  at  the 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  from 
which  institution  he  received  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery  in  1903.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  alumni  association  of  his  alma  mater 
for  one  year  and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society,  the  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society  and  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Frater- 
nity and  an  ex-member  of  the  Englewood  Den- 
tal Society.  Dr.  Baker  was  born  at  Dansing, 
111.,  April  8,  1880.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Prances  Macklin  of  Kenilworth,  Illinois,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1908. 

WALTER  JOHN  BAUM GARTNER. 

Chicago. 

"Walter  John  Baumgartner  was  born  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  March  11,  1885,  and  graduated 
from  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  that 
city.  He  then  began  the  study  of  dentistry 
at  Northwestern  University  Dental  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  At  high  school  he 
joined  Phi  Sigma  Fraternity  and  at  dental 
school,  Psi  Omega.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Englewood  Dental,  Chicago  Odontographic  and 
Illinois  State  Dental  Societies.  Dr.  Baum- 
gartner is  now  practicing  his  profession  in 
Chicago,  his  office  being  at  6S59  Halsted  street. 

HENRY  BROPHY, 

Chicago. 

Henry  Brophy  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  His  dental  studies  were  pursued 
at  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the  Universit5r 
of  Illinois,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  being  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course.  In  1905  and  1906  he  was 
president  of  the  almuni  association  of  that 
institution.  Dr.  Brophy  remained  in  Chicago  to 
practice,  his  office  being  at  744  West  North 
avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  the  official  board 
of  the  Wicker  Park  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  the  Masonic  order,  the  Maccabees  and 
the  National  Union.  Dr.  Brophy  served  six 
years  in  the  Michigan  National  Guard,  rising 
from  a  private  through  the  various  grades  to 
first  lieutenant. 

BERNARD   J.  CIGRAND, 

Chicago. 

Bernard  J.  Cigrand,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  D.  D.  S., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  stands  very  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  profession,  not  only 
in  Chicago,  but  in  this  country.  As  teacher 
and  writer,  Dr.  Cigrand  brought  to  his  pro- 
fessional work  a  mind  trained  by  a  thorough 
academic  education,  having  earned  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  before  beginning  the 
siuily  of  dentistry.  He  was  born  in  Fredonia, 
Wis.,  October  1,  1866.  After  graduating  from 
high  school  there,  he  entered  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity, at  Valparaiso,  Ind..  taking  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
He  followed  this  course  with  postgraduate 
work  at  the  same  institution,  and  in  due  time 
received  his  Masters'  degree.  He  then  entered 
Northwestern  Dental  College,  Chicago,  where 
he  obtained  his  dental  degree.     Later  Dr.  Ci- 


grand took  the  course  at  the  Haskell  postgrad- 
uate school  in  Chicago.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  educational  work.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  five  years;  for  three  years,  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  School  of  Dentistry;  for 
two  years,  secretary  of  the  dental  department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois;  and  for  four 
years  dean  of  the  same  department.  He  was 
professor  of  prosthetic  dentistry  for  two  years 
at  Northwestern  University  Dental  School  and 
held  the  same  chair  at  the  College  of  Dentistry 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  for  six  years. 

Dr.  Cigrand  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Odontographic  Society,  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society,  The  National  Dental  Association 
and  has  been  a  member  of  various  committees 
of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  international 
dental  congresses  at  Chicago  in  1893.  at  Paris. 
France  in  1900,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  in  1904. 

Dr.  Cigrand  has  won  honors  in  literature, 
the  subjects  which  he  chose  embracing  science, 
fiction,  history  and  biography.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "A  History  of  American  Emblems," 
"Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton."  "Stronger  tnan 
King,"  "History  of  Dentistry,"  "The  Lower 
Third  of  the  Face,"  and  "  The  Crispe  Hu- 
guenots." 

He  was  associate  editor  of  the  "American 
Dental  Journal"  for  five  years  and  associate 
editor  of  the  "Dental  Digest"  for  six  years. 
He  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  dental 
journals,  many  of  which  were  first  read  be- 
fore dental  gatherings.  For  a  time  Dr.  Cigrand 
was  connected  with  the  literary  staff  of  tiie 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  many  articles  from 
his  pen  have  appeared  in  popular  magazines. 
He  is  also  the  devisor  of  numerous  prosthetic 
appliances,  but  has  sought  patent  rights  on 
none  of  these. 

Dr.  Cigrand  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  Board  by  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison.  He  held  this  position 
under  the  administrations  of  Mayor  Edward 
F.  Dunne  and  Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  board.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Volunteer  Relief  Associa- 
tion and  during  the  Spanish-American  war 
was  identified  with  Col.  Birge's  provisional 
regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Dr.  Cigrand  has  embraced  the  artistic  among 
his  wide  range  of  undertakings.  He  is  the 
designer  of  the  new  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  new  seal  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  seal  of  Cook  county.  Illinois. 

Dr.  Cigrand's  dental  office  is  in  North  ave- 
nue at  the  corner  of  Robey  street.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and   the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

ERNEST  EDWARD  DAVIS, 

Chicago. 

Ernest  Edward  Davis  was  born  in  Yoeral, 
Somersetshire,  England,  and  attended  the 
public  schools  of  that  country  before  coming 
to  the  United  States.  He  graduated  from  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  class 
of  1887.  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Den- 
tal Surgery.  While  a  student  there  he  joined 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and 
the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society.  Dr.  Davis 
is  the  attending  dental  surgeon  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Teachers  Seminary  and  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Orphanage  at  Addison, 
111.    His  office  is  at  87  Wabash  avenue.  Chicago. 

HARRY  N.  DAY, 

Chicago. 

Harry  N.  Day.  of  Chicago,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  December  1,  1856.  He  graduated 
from  the  Milford,  Mass.,  high  school  and 
studied  medicine  for  a  year  with  Dr.  William 
M.  Parker,  of  Milford,  before  taking  up  the 
study  of  dentistry.  He  then  entered  the  den- 
tal department  of  Tuft's  College  and  grad- 
uated in  1S82  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery.  Dr.  Day  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  joining  that  order  in 
1SS4;  also  a  member  of  Illinois  State  Dental 
and  Chicago  Odontographic  Societies.  His  of- 
fice is  located  at  5495  Madison  avenue. 
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WILL  ARD  GBAYBEAI, 

Chicago. 

Willard  Graybeal  was  born  at  Bryant,  Ful- 
ton county,  Illinois,  June  11,  1878,  where  he 
received  a  high  school  education.  For  two 
years  he  studied  at  the  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  while  there  joined 
Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  being  president  of  Ep- 
silon  Chapter  in  1899  and  1900.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the  programme  committee  "of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Association  of  the  fraternity. 
Dr.  Graybeal  completed  his  dental  course  at 
the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  that  insti- 
tution. He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  and  the  Englewood  Dental  Societies. 
Dr.  Graybeal  took  a  medical  course  at  the  Na- 
tional Medical  University,  where  he  held  the 
chair  of  oral  pathology  for  two  years.  He 
is  a  Master  Mason.  Royal  Arch  Mason.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  and  a  Knight  Templar.  He 
is  also  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias. 
Dr.  Graybeal's  office  is  at  600  West  Sixty-ninth 
street.  Chicago. 

GEORGE    HENRY  HILLENBRAND, 

Chicago. 

George  Henry  Hillenbrand,  of  Chicago,  111., 
was  born  in  East  Bristol.  Dane  county,  Wis- 
consin, December  20,  1872.  His  dental  educa- 
tion was  received  at  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School,  from  which  institution  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Dr.  Hillenbrand's  office  is  at  277  East  North 
avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  Catholic  Order  of  For- 
tsters,  Knights  of  Columbus.  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society  and  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society. 

DIXON    BAKER  KEYSER 

Chicago. 

Dixon  Baker  Keyser  was  born  in  Beallsville, 
Monroe  county,  Ohio,  February  9.  1878.  He 
graduated  from  the  Woodsfield,  Ohio  high 
school  in  1899.  After  an  interim  of  several 
years  he  enrolled  in  the  Nortwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated, with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery,  in  1907.  Dr.  Keyser  remained  in 
Chicago  to  practice,  his  office  being  at  6857 
Wentworth  avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  and  the  Auburn  Park 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

JOSEPH  J.  JANXOWSKI, 

Chicago. 

Joseph  J.  Jankowski,  of  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Prussia,  Poland,  October  2,  1876.  but  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States.  He  first  studied  dentistry  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  in  1897  and  1898. 
He  then  came  to  Chicago  and  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1900,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
S.  Dr.  Jankowski  opened  an  office  in  Chicago 
and  is  now  practicing  at  8907  Commercial  ave- 
nue. He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society  and  the  Polish  Dental  Societv. 
In  1908  he  was  president  of  the  latter  or- 
ganization. 

SIDNEY  HAROLD  JOHNSON, 

Chicago. 

Sidney  Harold  Johnson  is  a  native  of  Canada. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  Mass.  His  dental  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
from  which  he  graduated,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgerv.  While  a  stu- 
dent there  he  joined  the  Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity. 
Dr.  Johnson  is  now  in  practice  in  Chicago, 
his  office  being  at  7454  Harvard  avenue,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odontography  So- 
ciety.    He  was  born  June  7,  1885. 

EMORY  MILTON  LOTTS, 

Chicago. 

Emory  Milton  Lotts  was  born  at  Independ- 
ence, Iowa.  March  10.   1867,  and  received  his 


early  education  in  that  town,  graduating  from 
the  "high  schools.  His  dental  course  was  pur- 
sued at  the  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School,  which  bestowed  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery  on  him  at  the  completion 
of  the  course.  Dr.  Lotts  remained  in  Chicago 
to  practice  and  is  now  located  at  6248  Kim- 
bark  avenue. 

ANNA  M.  LUND, 

Chicago. 

Anna  M.  Lund  was  born  in  Christiania,  Nor- 
way. She  came  to  America  early  in  life  and 
received  her  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago,  111.  She  studied  dentistry  at  the 
Columbian  Dental  College  which  is  now  the 
College  of  Dentistry  of  Illinois  University, 
receiving  her  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery in  1896.  Dr.  Lund  is  now  practicing  her 
profession  in  Chicago,  maintaining  an  office  in 
suite  1014  Masonic  Temple.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  the 
Chicago  Odontography  Society. 

ELGIN  MaWHINNEY, 

Chicago. 

The  writings  of  Elgin  MaWhinney,  D.  D.  S., 
of  Chicago,  have  appeared  at  frequent  intervals 
in  dental  journals  and  his  name  has  become 
familiar  to  the  dentists  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  these  publications.  Dr.  Ma- 
Whinney is  also  the  author  of  books  on  "Ma- 
teria Medica."  "Oral  Pathology  and  Therapeu- 
tics" and  "Local  Anaesthesia."  Among  the 
articles  written  by  him  which  have  been  pub- 
lished at  different  times  are  the  following: 
"The  A  B  C  of  Microorganisms,"  "Antiseptics 
and  Disinfectants."  "Local  Anaesthesia,"  "A 
Sfudy  of  Some  Germicides,"  "Diseases  of  the 
Antrum  of  Highmore,"  "Systemic  Medication 
for  Dental  Purposes."  "The  Management  of 
Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris."  etc.  Dr.  MaWhinney 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  is  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  that  school  and  of  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  Fraternity.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Dental  Society  until  it  merged 
with  the  Odontography  Society  and  was  its 
secretary  for  five  years  and  president  for  one 
term;  is  now  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphy Society  and  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society,  of  which  he  has  been  secretary  and 
president.  Dr.  MaWhinney  is  a  native  of 
Canada.  He  was  born  October  14,  1865.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  and  the  Collegiate 
Institute  of  Canada  before  coming  to  the 
United  States.  Dr.  MaWhinney  is  a  Mason, 
being  affiliated  with  Medinah  Temple  of  the 
Shriners.  His  office  is  located  at  34  Wash- 
ington street,  Chicago. 

GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL. 

Chicago. 

George  H.  Maxwell,  of  Chicago,  was  born 
September  17,  1882,  at  Flat  Rock,  III.  After 
receiving  a  high  school  education  he  decided 
to  study  dentistry  and  enrolled  in  North- 
western University  Dental  School,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  at  the 
completion  of  the  course.  Dr.  Maxwell  was 
for  several  years  demonstrator  of  operative 
dentistry  in  the  Northwestern  University  Den- 
tal School.  lie  remained  in  Chicago  to  prac- 
tice, opening  an  office  at  6240  Cottage  Grove 
avenue.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  a  member  of  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  and  the  Illinois  State 
and  Englewood  Dental  Societies. 

ORA  LEVEITIA  MEDSKER, 

Chicago. 

Ora  Leveitia  Medsker.  of  Chicago,  was  born 
at  Brownsburg.  Ind..  March  9,  1877.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  there  and  the  normal 
school  at  Danville.  Ind.,  before  beginning  his 
professional  studies  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Dr. 
Medsker  also  has  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  He  is  now  practicing  dentistry  in 
Chicago,  his  office  being  at  2598  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  street. 
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RODERICK  MUNRO  MOBANGE, 

Chicago. 

Roderick  Munro  Moninge,  of  Chicago,  was 
born  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  January 
19,  1880,  and  attended  the  common  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  Paisley,  in  his  native  country 
before  coming  to  the  I'nited  States.  He 
studied  dentistry  for  three  years  at  North- 
western University  Dental  School,  receiving 
the  dtgree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  upon 
the  completion  of  the  course.  Dr.  Mo  range's 
office  is  at  1722  West  Sixty-third  street.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

A.  M.  SCHOENBROD'. 

Chicago. 

A.  M.  Schoenbrod.  D.  D.  S.,  was  born,  reared 
and  educated  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
remained  there  to  practice  his  profession  after 
graduating  from  the  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School.  Before  beginning  the  study 
of  dentistry  Dr.  Sch i n  n  1  h  i nl  completed  courses 
in  commercial  and  high  schools.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society 
and  the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society.  His 
office  is  at  611  Forty-seventh  street.  Dr. 
Schoenbrod  was  born  August  19,  1887. 

JAMES  SCOTT, 

Chicago. 

James  Scott  is  a  practicing  dentist  of  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  his  office  being  at  7159  Halsted  street. 
Dr.  Scott  was  born  in  Chicago,  but  attended 
the  public  schools  and  college  at  Tarkio,  Mo. 
His  dental  education  was  received  at  the  den- 
tal department  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
from  which  he  received  his  degree.  Dr.  Scott 
is  a  member  of  the  Englewood  Dental  Society 
and  Psi  Omega'Fraternity.  He  was  born  May, 
8,  1S81.  WTiile  in  Missouri,  he  served  three 
years  in  the  fourth  regiment  of  the  National 
Guard. 

STANLEY  JOHN  UGLOW, 

Chicago. 

Stanley  John  Uglow,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Chicago,  111., 
was  born  in  Newcastle,  Ont.,  March  12,  1880.  He 
attended  high  school  there  and  served  three 
years  in  a  Canadian  regiment  'of  the  Forty- 
sixth  battalion  before  leaving  his  native  land. 
Dr.  Uglow  graduated  from  the  Northwestern 
University  Dental  School  and  took  postgrad- 
uate work  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  in  1902.  In  1902 
and  1903  he  was  a  demonstrator  at  the  North- 
western University  Dental  School.  While  a 
student  there  he  joined  Delta  Sigma  Delta 
Fraternity.  Dr.  Uglow  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  the  Engle- 
wood Dental  Society.  He  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic,  Knights  of  Pythias.  Ben  Hur, 
and  Modern  Woodmen  orders.  His  office  is  at 
Sixty-third  street  and  Ashland  avenue. 

HAEBY  M.  VAN  DEUSEN, 
Chicago,  111. 

Harry  M.  Van  Deusen,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  et 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  il,  1878.  He. 
attended  the  common  and  high  schools  at 
Joliet,  Illinois,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
S.  Dr.  Van  Deusen  is  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  and  Peoria  County  Dental  Societies 
and  belongs  to  the  Psi  Omega  Fraternity.  He 
is  in  practice  at  1015  Reliance  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 

HENRY  P.  WADS  WORTH, 

Chicago. 

Henry  P.  Wadsworth  was  professor  of  den- 
tal history  and  embryology  in  the  North- 
western University  Dental  School  from  1893 
to  1895.  He  holds  the  degree?  of  Doctor  of 
Denial  Surgery  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the 
former  being  received  from  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  in  1S87  and  the  latter 
from  Rush  Medical  College  in  1889.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Dr.  Wadsworth  took  postgraduate 
work  at  the  Haskell  school  in  Chicago.  He  was 
born  at  Elburn.   111.,  and  graduated  from  the 


high  school  at  Geneva,  111.,  before  beginning 
his  professional  studies.  Dr.  Wadsworth  was 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  and 
now  holds  membership  in  the  Chicago  Odonto- 
graphic Society  and  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  Fraternity.  His  office  is  at  1315  Venetian 
building,  Chicago. 

IRA  E.  CLOSE. 
Auburn,  111. 

Ira  E.  Close,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in  Kane,  Illi- 
nois, February  7,  187t>.  He  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  at  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  Carrollton,  Illinois.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Close  is  a  member  of  the 
Morgan  County  Dental  Society  and  belongs 
to  the  Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity.  He  is  at  presenl 
in  practice  at  Auburn,  Illinois. 

HERMAN  FREDERICK  MERCK, 

Belleville,  HI. 

Herman  Frederick  Merck  was  born  in  Belle- 
ville, St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  April  6,  1S84. 
His  preliminary  education  was  received  in  the 
public  and  High  schools  of  Belleville.  He  then 
took  a  course  in  the  Belleville  Commercial  and 
Short  hand  College.  He  graduated  from  the 
Washington  University  Dental  Department  in 
the  spring  of  190G  and  received  honorable  men- 
tion from  that  institution.  Dr.  Merck  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity.  He  is  in 
practice  in  Belleville,  at  the  corner  of  Church 
and  Main'  Streets. 

WALTER  HOWARD  BERRY, 
Belvidere,  111. 

Walter  Howard  Berry  was  born  in  Chicago, 
111.,  December  23,  1877.  He  attended  the  high 
school  at  Rochelle,  111.,  and  after  graduation 
began  the  study  of  dentistry,  enrolling  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. He  completed  the  course  there  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Dr.  Berry  is  in  practice  at  Belvidere,  111.  He 
is  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 

J.  S.  REECE, 
Bloomington,  111. 

J.  S.  Reece  was  born  in  Eureka,  Woodford 
county,  Illinois,  March  8,  1871.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  high  school  he  entered  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  at  Normal.  His 
dental  education  was  received  at  Northwestern 
University  Dental  School,  his  degree  of  D.  D.  S.. 
being  bestowed  on  him  by  that  institution.  Dr. 
Reece  went  to  Bloomington,  111.,  to  practice 
and  has  his  office  in  the  Corn  Belt  Bank  build- 
ing. He  was  secretary  for  two  consecutive 
years  and  vice-president,  1909,  of  the  McLean 
County  Dental  Society  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

MERLE  D.  YOUNG, 

Bloomington,  111. 

Merle  D.  Young  is  a  practicing  dentist  of 
Bloomington,  111.  He  was  born  at  Princeville. 
111.,  Nov.  IS,  1877.  While  he  was  a  child  the 
family  moved  to  Bloomington  where  Dr.  Young 
attended  the  public  schools  and  later  the  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University.  His  dental  degree 
was  received  from  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Dental  School.  Dr.  Young  is  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  and  McLean  County  Dental 
Societies. 

EMIL  D.  GEIGER, 

Canton,  HI. 

Emile  D.  Geiger.  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in  For- 
rest, Illinois.  October-  27,  1S7S,  at  which  place 
he  received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  entered  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School  from  which  he  received 
his  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Geiger  is  in  practice 
at  present  in  Canton,  Illinois. 


ILLINOIS 


GEORGE  C.  McCANN. 

Danville,  HI. 

George  C.  McCann  was  born  in  Ford  county, 
Illinois,  February  20,  1SS2.  He  graduated  from 
high  school  at  Forrest,  111.,  and  then  entered 
Purdue  University,  remaining  as  a  student 
there  for  two  years.  His  dental  education  was 
received  at  the  Northwestern  University  Den- 
tal School,  from  which  he  graduated  with  th* 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in  1905.  He  located  for 
practice  in  Danville,  111.,  his  office  now  being 
in  suite  508  Temple  huilding.  Dr.  McCann  is 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  and  the  Cham- 
paign-Danville District  Dental  Societies;  also 
of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  and  the  Masonic  Fraterni- 
ties. He  is  dental  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the 
Danville  Hospital.  In  college  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  athletics,  being  quarterback  ort 
the  Purdue  football  team  in  1900  and  1901,  and 
in  1903  played  the  same  position  on  the  North- 
western University  team.  At  Northwestern 
he  was  a  member  of  the  athletic  board  of  con- 
trol, serving  on  the  executive  committee.  * 

E.  S.  HODGSON, 

East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

E.  S.  Hodgson,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  at  St. 
Louis.  Missouri.  June  27.  1S76.  His  prelimi- 
nary education  was  received  at  the  common 
and  high  schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  He 
then  entered  the  Washington  University  den- 
tal department  of  St.  Louis,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in  the 
class  of  '04.  Dr.  Hodgson  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental.  Southern  Illinois  Denial 
and  St.  Clair  District  Dental  Societies,  also 
the  East  St.  Louis  Dental  Society. 

W.   G.  LETTERMAN, 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 

W.  G.  Letterman,  D.  D.  S„  was  born  at 
Duffau.  Texas,  March  23,  1879.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  common  and  high 
schools  after  which  he  entered  the  "Washing- 
ton University  dental  department  of  St. 
Louis  for  one  year  and  completed  his  course 
of  dentistry  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
class  of  '05,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  D. 
D.  S.  Dr.  Letterman  is  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  Society  and  also  St.  Clair 
District  Dental  Society,  also  belongs  to  the 
Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity.  He  is  at  present  in 
practice  at  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

N.  J.  LYNOTT, 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 

N.  J.  Lynott.  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  at  Louisi- 
ana. Missouri,  February  4.  18S4.  His  earlv 
education  was  received  at  the  common  anil 
high  schools  after  which  he  entered  the  Wash- 
ington University  dental  department,  c'a3s 
'06,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Lynott  is  a  member  of  th.- 
Illinois  State,  St.  Clair  District  and  Southern 
Illinois  Dental  Societies.  Also  belongs  to  the 
Xi  Psi  Phi  Fraternity.  Dr.  Lynott  is  in  prac- 
tice at  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

R.  I.  MOREL  AND, 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 

R.  I.  Moreland,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in 
Brownsville,  Illinois.  November  7.  1885.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  common 
and  high  schools  of  Norris  Citv,  Illinois,  and 
Business  College  of  Evansville.  Ind.  He  en- 
tered the  St.  Louis  University  Dental  Depart- 
ment from  which  he  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.  Member  of  the  Alumni  So- 
ciety of  the  St.  Louis  Dental  College,  St.  Clair 
County  Dental  Society  and  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  Society. 

LEON  W.  TIEMANN. 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Leon  W.  Tiemann,  D.  D.  S..  was  born  at 
Belleville,  Illinois,  November  15,  1884.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  common 
and  high  schools  after  which  he  entered  the 


St.  Louis  University  dental  department  of 
St.  Louis,  class  '04,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Tiemann  is 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society 
and  St.  Clair  District  Society. 

He  is  at  present  in  practice  at  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 

J.  CLARK  WADDELL, 

East  St.  Lotus,  111. 

J.  Clark  Waddell,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  at  Tay- 
lorville,  Illinois,  December  23,  1S79.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  common 
and  high  schools.  He  then  entered  the  North- 
western LTrfiversity  Dental  School  from  which 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S., 
class  '03.  Dr.  Waddell  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  and  East  St.  Louis  Dis- 
trict Dental  Societies.  He  is  president  of 
the  latter.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Xi  Omega 
Fraternity. 

JAMES   M.  FISHBURN, 
El  Faso,  111. 

James  M.  Fishburn  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  September  27,  1848, 
where  he  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools.  He  attended  no  college  but 
recived  his  license  to  practice  under  the  law 
of  1881.  Dr.  Fishburn  has  been  in  continuous 
practice  since  1875.  Served  as  president  of  the 
Central  Illinois  Dental  Society,  also  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  and  McLean  County 
Dental  Societies. 

C.  M.  NICHOLS, 
El  Faso,  111. 

C.  M.  Nichols  was  born  in  Odin,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  18S4.  He  attended  the  common  and 
high'  schools  of  his  native  town  after  which 
he  entered  the  dental  department.  Washing- 
ton University  of  St.  Louis,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 

Dr.  Nichols  is  a  member  of  the  Xi  Psi  Phi 
Fraternit  y. 

FREDERICK    WESLEY  KEEL, 
Monticello,  111. 

Frederick  Wesley  Keel  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Western  Dental  College  of  Kansas  City. 
He  went  to  Illinois  to  practice  and  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Monticello  in  that  state.  Illinois  Is 
his  native  state.  He  was  born  in  Salem, 
Marlon  county,  on  September  9,  1874.  In  1908, 
Dr.  Keel  was  president  of  the  Champaign- 
Danville  District  Dental  Society. 

MEADE   ELLIS  WINTERS, 
Morton,  HI. 

Meade  Ellis  Winters.  D.  D.  S.,  was  norn  in 
White  Hall.  Illinois,  September  21,  1880.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  common 
and  high  schools,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Washington  University,  dental  department  of 
St.  Louis,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Winters  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  and  County 
Dental  Societies.  He  is  at  present  in  practice 
at  Morton,  Illinois. 

CHARLES  F.  ROCKEY, 
Oak  Park,  HI. 

Charles  F.  Rockey.  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  was 
born  near  Orangeville.  Stephenson  county, 
Illinois,  May  8,  1867.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  spent  one  year  in  the  academy  of 
the  College  of  Northern  Illinois,  at  Dakota. 
He  received  his  dental  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from 
the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  While 
a  student  there  he  joined  Beta  chapter  of 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity.  Dr.  Rockey  is 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society 
and  the  Chicago  Odontosraphic  Society.  His 
office  is  in  the  Oak  Park  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  building.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 


ILLINOIS 


GEORGE  WILLrORD  RUSSELL 
Fontiac,  111. 

George  Willford  Russell,  D.  D.  S.,  is  dental 
surgeon  to  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  at 
Bohtiac,  Livingston  county.  Illinois,  in  which 
town  he  has  been  practicing-  his  profession 
since  graduation  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School.  Dr.  Russell  was  liorn 
at  Mankato,  Blue  Earth  county.  Minnesota. 
February  6,  1874.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  there  and  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  He 
also  was  a  student  for  a  time  at  Benton  Har- 
bor College,  at  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  and  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor.  He 
began  his  professional  studies  in  the  dental 
department  of  the  last  named  institution.  Dr. 
Russell  is  an  honorary  member  of  Beta  Alpha 
chapter  of  Sigma  Bhi  Epsilon  Fraternity:  of 
Berfection  Lodge.  Rose  Croix  chapter,  Kodosh 
counci'  and  consistory  of  the  Masons:  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine;  the  Elks  and  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society. 

R.  E.  KANOUSE, 
Quincy,  111. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Kanouse  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Wisconsin.  April  13,  1880.  He  received  his 
dental  education  at  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Stal« 
Dental  and  District  Dental  Societies  and 

belongs  to  the  Xi  Bsi  Bhi  Fraternity.  Dr. 
Kanouse  is  in  practice  at  Quincy.  Illinois. 

J.  J.  ONTHANK, 

Quincy,  HI. 

J.  .1.  Onthank.  D.  D.  S..  was  born  in  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois,  March  11.  1877.  He  received 
ins  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lake  Forest  and  Chicago.  Tllinoi  -•.  He  at- 
tended the  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School,  from'  which  he  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Onthank  is  a  member  of 
the  District  Dental  and  Illinois  State  Dental 
Societies  He  is  at  present  in  practice  at 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

CARL    WILLIAM  MUELLER, 
Rock  Island,  HI. 

Carl  William  MueMer  was  born  in  Mollnc. 
Illinois,  November  21,  1886.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  primary  schools  and  a 
four  year  course  in  the  high  school  of  his 
native  town.  He  then  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  which  he  attended  for  two 
years;"  after  which  he  comnleted  his  studies 
lit  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D. 
S.  Dr.  Mueller  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society.  His  present'  address 
is  326%  Twentieth  street.  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

MARTIN    ADELBERT  BANKS, 

Rockfcrd,  HI. 

Martin  Adelber-t  Banks.  D.  D.  S..  of  Rock- 
ford.  111.,  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  having  been 
born  in  Cass  county,  on  March  10,  1868.  He 
attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools  in 
Detroit.  He  began  his  professional  studies 
at  the  dental  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  but  later  entered  the  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine,  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  in 
1897.  Dr.  Banks  is  a  member  of  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  of  Rockford  and  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society. 

3ENJAMIN   FRANKLIN  ELLS. 
Rockford,  111. 

Beniamin  Franklin  Ells  was  born  in  "Walworth 
county,  Wis..  February  IS,  1861.  He  attended 
high  school  at  Kingston  and  the  state  normal 
school  at  Whitewater.  Wis.,  before  entering 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  from 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery.  Dr.  Ells  went  to  Rockford 
III.,  to  practice,  his  office  now  being  in  suite 
501  Trust  building.  He  is  an  elder  in  the 
First  Bresbyterian  church  of  Rockford  and  In 


1.10,  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
i  resbyterian  general  assembly.  Dr  Ells  is 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society 
ROckrord  Odontological  Society  and  Winne- 
bago County  Dental  Society,  (if  which  he  is 
the  secretary. 

BERTRAM    GUY  WOOD, 
Sandwich,  111. 

Bretram  Guy  Wood  is  a  dentist  of  Sandwic 
It  nSi  was  born  at  Mendota.  111.,  September 
-5,  1881.  Before  beginning  the  study  of  den- 
tistry he  attended  high  school  at  Sandwich 
H1s  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  eyas 
received  from  the  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School.  While  a  student  there  he 
joined  Xi  Psi  Bhi  Fraternity  Dr.  Wood  <s  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  church. 

J.  OTHO  BALDWIN, 

Springfield,  111. 

J.  Otho  Baldwin,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in  Me- 
nard county.  Illinois,  February  14,  1868.  His 
early  education  was  receive!  in  the  common 
schools  after  which  he  entered  the  North- 
western University  Dental  School  from  which 
he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 

CHARLES  N.  NEAL, 

Springfield,  111. 

Charles  N.  Neal.  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in  Chat- 
ham, Illinois,  August  20.  1S75  His  earlv 
education  was  received  at  the  public  and  high 
school  after  which  he  entered  the  Louisville 
t  ollege  of  Dentistry,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Neal  holds  the 
office  of  dental  surgeon  in  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard. 

JOSEPH  PULTON, 

Virginia,  111. 

Dr.  Joseph  Fulton  was  born  in  Menard 
county,  Illinois,  June  7,  1S7S.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  common  schools 
and  preparatory  training  at  Lincoln,  Illinois 
He  then  entered  college  at  Alma,  .Michigan, 
completing  the  scientific  course  up  to  the 
junior  year.  His  dental  education  was  received 
at  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgerv. 
from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  c* 
D.  D.  S.,  class  of  '04.  Dr.  Fulton  is  a  member 
of  the  District  Dental  Society,  of  which  he 
is  ex-vice-president  and  ex-president.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the-  Bsi  Omega  Fraternity. 
Dr.  Fulton  is  in  practice  at  Virginia,  .Illinois. 

CHRISTIAN  WILHELM  KEPPLER, 

West  Chicago,  111. 

Christian  Wilhelm  Keppler  was  born  in 
Ffullingen,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  August 
22.  1S70  His  education  was  begun  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Germany  and  continued  in  the 
public  schools  of  America  He  studied  den- 
tistry for  one  year  in  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  after  which  he  enrolled  in  the 
North  western  University  Dental  School  and 
received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  that  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Keppler  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  tb,e  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  and  the  Knights  and  Ladits 
of  Honor 

THOMAS  WATERWORTH, 

Yates  City,  111. 

Thomas  Waterworth.  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in 
New  Zealand,  June  4.  1S71.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  and  Reardon's  Academy  of 
Napier  at  New  Zealand  and  Battle  Creek  Col- 
lege, at  Battle  Creek.  Michigan.  He  then  tooi< 
two  years  and  the  summer  course  in  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Dental  Surgery,  completing 
his  dental  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
College  of  Dentistry,  from  which  institution 
he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  Dr.  Water- 
worth  is  a  member  of  the  Knox  County  Dental 
Society.  In  practice  at  present  at  Yates  City. 
Illinois 


MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  INDIANA  AND  OHIO 


ALBERT  CEOSWELL  WILSON, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Albert  Croswell  Wilson  engaged  in  electrical 
construction  work  for  nearly  nine  years  be- 
fore beginning  the  study  of  dentistry  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1902.  He  remained  in  Ann  Arbor 
to  practice.  He  joined  Company  I.  First  Regi- 
ment. Michigan  National  Guard,  in  1895,  and 
has  seryed  continuously  since  in  that  organi- 
zation, rising  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
was  in  the  army  of  occupation  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  with  the  Thirty-first 
Michigan  Volunteers.  Dr.  Wilson  has  also  been 
connected  with  the  civil  constabulary,  haying 
been  a  deputy  sheriff  for  thirteen  months.  He 
was  born  in  Mercer.  Somerset  county,  Maine. 
October  19,  1873,  and  was  educated  at  the  high 
schools  at  Ear  Harbor  and  Bangor  and  the 
normal  school  at  Farmingfon,  Me.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  married  to  Theresa  Hummel,  at  Houghton, 
Mich.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Washtenaw 
County  Dental  Society.  Ann  Arbor  is  still  his 
home  and  the  field  of  his  professional  endea- 
vors. 

GRANT  S.  HADLEY, 

Coldwater,  Mich. 

Grant  S.  Hadley,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Coldwater, 
Mich.,  is  a  graduate  of  the  dental  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  also  took 
postgraduate  work  at  the  Haskell  Postgraduate 
College  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  Revees  School  of 
Porcelain  Work  at  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Hadlev  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  Mich.,  November  16,"  1S70. 
He  attended  high  schoo'  at  Hillsdale.  Mich.,  and 
also  was  a  student  at  Hillsdale  College  for  two 
years.  Dr.  Hadley  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic. Elks  and   Maccabee  fraternal  orders. 

EDWARD  D.  SLAWSON, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Edward  D.  Slawson  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  also  took  a 
course  in  Devlin's  Business  College  at  that 
place  before  beginning  the  study  of  dentistry. 
His  professional  education  was  received  at  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery.  While  in  college  he  joined 
Psi  Phi  fraternity.  He  returned  to  Bay  City 
to  practice.  Dr.  Slawson  was  marri  ?d  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  December  21.  1S92,  and  is  the  father  of 
one  son.  Edward  D.  Slawson.  Jr.,  born  May  16. 
1901.  Dr.  Slawson  was  born  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich..  December  22.  1S69. 

JOHN  JAIRUS  GREEN, 

Ionia,  Mich. 

John  Jairus  Green  graduated  from  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
tlie  class  of  1  890.  since  when  lie  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Ionia,  Mich.  In  college  he  was  twice 
president  of  his  class  and  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors.  He  lias  been  a  delegate  from 
Michigan  to  two  meetings  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  has  served  the  Central 
Michigan  Dental  Association  as  president  and 
is  at  present  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Dental  As-ociation.  Dr.  Green  is  an  alderman 
and  president  of  the  city  council  of  Ionia  and 
was  for  one  term  county  clerk  of  Ionia  county. 
Dr.  Green  was  born  at  Portland,  Ionia  county, 
Michigan,  October  8.  1869.  and  graduated  from 
the  Portl-ind  high  school.  He  was  married  to 
Ginerra  Welker,  December  7,  1892,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  daughters.  Dr.  Green  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church. 

EDWIN  IRVING  BACKUS, 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Edwin  Irving  Backus  studied  dentistry  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Paxson  in  South  Bend.  Tnd., 
before  entering  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery in  1894.    In  July  of  that  year  he  opened 


an  office  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  has  'continued 
in  practice  there  since.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  State  and  the  Southwestern 
Michigan  Dental  societies,  having  served  the 
latter  as  sec,  vice  president,  and  president.  Dr. 
Backus  was  married  to  Nellie  F.,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Morgan,  of  South  Bend.  Sep- 
tember 26,  1893,  and  is  the  father  of  one  daugh- 
ter, Edna  Mae,  born  November  27,  1896.  Dr. 
Backus  was  born  in  Cass  county,  Michigan, 
March  8.  1S70.  He  attended  high  school  at 
Stuart,  Iowa.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

FRANK  DUTCH, 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Frank  Deitch  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Northwestern  University  Dental 
School.  He  was  born  in  St.  Joseph,  September 
2,  1876.  and  attended  the  public  schools  before 
beginning  his  dental  studies.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Elks,  K.  O.  T.  M.  and  A.  O.  U.  V.,  the  last  be- 
ing a  German  lodge. 

WALTER  CHARLES  McKINNBY, 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Walter  Charles  McKinney.  former  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dentistry 
of  Michigan,  studied  two  years  in  the  engin- 
eering department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan before  he  definitely  decided  to  take  up  den- 
lstry  as  a  life  work.  Having  fully  made  up 
his  mind,  he  entered  the  dental  department  of 
the  same  university  and  completed  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  which  place  he 
was  born,  October  22,  1868,  and  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Sagi- 
naw is  still  his  home,  his  address  being  216 
Genesee  avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  the  "Sagi- 
naw Valley  Dental  Society,  which  he  has  served 
as  treasurer.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  fraternity.  Dr.  McKinnev  graduated 
from  the  East  Saginaw  high  school  before  en- 
tering the  university.  He  served  a  term  in  the 
Michigan  Naval  Reserves,  being  honorably  dis- 
charged at  its  expiration. 

MILTON  WILLIAM  STRAUSS, 
Huntington,  Ind. 

Milton  William  Strauss  is  an  alumnus  of 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  in 
1901.  He  returned  to  his  native  city,  Hunting- 
ton, Ind.,  to  practice,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  State  Dental  Society  and  the  North- 
ern Indiana  Dental  Society.  He  was  married 
at  Huntington  to  Salome  Weisman.  Dr. 
Strauss  was  born  June  16.  1 S 7 4 .  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fraternity. 

ARTHUR  LAIDLAW, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arthur  Laidlaw,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  having  been  born  in  Blen- 
heim, Out.,  December  31.  1SS0.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  at  Blenheim  and  the  high 
school  at  Ridgetown.  Ont.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  Society,  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Royal 
Ueague.  Dr.  Laidlaw's  present  address  is  363 
National  avenue,  Milwaukee. 

EDGAR  BENJAMIN  BROKAW, 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

Edgar  Benjamin  Brokaw  was  born  at  Rich- 
wood.  Union  county.  Ohio.  August  23,  1S73.  He 
graduated  from  the  high  school  there  and  then 
entered  the  Indiana  Dental  College,  completing 
a  three  years'  course  in  1897,  and  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  began 
practice  that  year  in  Bellefontaine.  Ohio,  but 
two  years  afterwards  moved  to  Findlay.  Ohio, 
where  he  is  now  in  practice.  Dr.  Brokaw  Is 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society. 
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